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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 21, 1833. 


MiNuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Lord DunpAs, from 


Langburgh, for giving to the Wapentake Court Power by | 


the Local Jurisdiction Bill to:take cognizance of Debts to 


such Amount as may seem fit; and from the Shipowners | 
of Grangemouth, Frith of Forth, for an Inquiry into the | 
Causes of the Distress of the Shipping Interest.—By Lord | 


Lynpbuorst, from several Places, against the Local Juris- 
diction Bill.—By Lord Wynrorp, from Barton-upon- 
Humber, for giving to the Court of Requests there a con- 
current Jurisdiction with the Courts to be Established 
under the Local Jurisdiction Bill.— By the Earl of Srrap- 
BROKE, from Woodbridge; by Lord CARBERY, from 
Carrigaline; and by Lord Bex.ey, from Llanwdyn,— for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Lord BARHAM, 
from Kirkintilloch, for an Alteration in the present System 
of Chureh Patronage in Scotland.—By the Earl of Strap- 
BROKE, from Halesworth, for the Means of more Easily 
Recovering Small Debts.—By the Marquess of West- 
MINSTER, Lord SuFFIELD, and the Bishop of Baru and 
Wetts, from a great Number of Places,—for the 
Abolition of Slavery.—By the Archbishop of CANTER- 
BuRY, from the Presbytery of Dumblaine, against the 
Irish Church Temporalities Bill. 


POO S POOL TALI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 21, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. F. 
O’Connor, the Number of Persons committed to Prison 
for Non-payment of Fines imposed by Magistrates at Petty 
Sessions within the last Twelvemonths in the County of 
Cork, and the Books in which all Cases. determined at 
Petty Sessions in the West Riding of the County of Cork 
are entered, with the Names of the Magistrates usually 
attending.—On the Motion of Mr. FREDERICK SHAW, 
Statements relating to the Composition of Tithes under 
the 2nd and 3rd of William 4th, cap. 119. 

Bill. Read a second time :—Starch Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. INeHAM, from the Shipowners 
of South Shields, for an Inquiry into the Cause and 
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Extent of the Distress of the Shipping Interest.—By Mr. 
W. GLADSTONE, from Edinburgh, against the Immediate 
Abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. Humr, Mr. J. FENTON, 
and Mr. Briscog, from several Places,—against Slavery. 
By Colonel Woop, from Crickhowell, for the Repeal of 
the Sale of Beer Act.—By Sir W. Incrisy, from Gains- 
borough, for granting to the Inhabitants the Right to 
Elect their own Municipal and Local Authorities.—By Mr. 
AGLionBy, from Hannington, against the Renewal of the 
East-India Charter.—By Mr. Hume, from several Places 
in Ireland, against Tithes and Church Rates; from Holt, 
against the Lord’s Day Observance Bill; and from Inver- 
berry, for Alterations in the Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill. 


* 
STATE PENSIONERS.] Mr. Harvey, 
in rising to submit a motion to the House 
on the subject of the pensions paid out of 
the Civil List, said, that his object was to 
put this question distinctly to the House, 
whether any portion of the public money 
was to be received by any persons of either 
sex, for which some known and adequate 
service had not been rendered. ‘That was 
the simple point on which he wished to 
take the opinion of the House, and he had 
no intention to touch on any other subject. 
He did not mean to attack either military 
or naval sinecures, for he knew, that if he 
did, he should have all the heroes in that 
House rising up against him, and asking 
whether the House was prepared to sacri- 
fice, on mercenary grounds, men who had 
risked their lives in defence of their country, 
and who were associated with the brightest 
periods of our history. His Motion, there- 
fore, would be confined solely to the pen- 
sions on the Civil List; but he trusted 
B 








3 State Pensioners. 


that the hon. member for Middlesex would 
not suffer the first Session of the Reformed 
Parliament (whose commencement, he 
could not avoid saying, had been most 
gloomy and disheartening) to pass over, 
without moving an inquiry into the nature 
and extent of all our payments, whether 
consisting of half-pay, retired pensions, 
superannuations, or of any of the various 
and ingenious contrivances by which the 
people of this country were defrauded of 
their money. It was only by a review of 
all these various items of expenditure, that 
the House could hope to discover the means 
of reduction to any great extent. Such an 
inquiry would be found a most fruitful 
source of economy; and the question he 
was now submitting to the House being a 
branch of that extensive inquiry, was, 
in his opinion, a most appropriate fore- 
runner of the motion about to be brought 
forward that night by the hon member for 
Marylebone, because it would point out one 
way by which the deficit in the revenue 
caused by the repeal of the Assessed-taxes 
might be supplied. The noble Lord oppo- 
site, and his colleagues, had honourably 
consented to a deduction of ten per cent 
from their salaries ; and he would venture 
to say, that if the same deduction were 
made from the pensions on the Civil List, 
and from all the payments which came 
under the head of “ half-pay,” “ super- 
annuations,” and “ sinecures,” a more than 
sufficient sum would be realized to meet 
the loss occasioned by the repeal of the 
Assessed-taxes. He held in his hand a 
statement of the annual expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, in salaries, pensions, 
sinecures, half-pay, superannuations, com- 
pensations, and allowances ; and he believ- 
ed, that the only reason why it had been 
allowed to go on, was, that the country 
was totally ignorant of its amount. The 
annual sum paid under those various 
and confused heads exceeded 9,000,000/. 
sterling ; and the following was a detailed 
Account of the Expenditure :— 
Salaries of 22,912 persons employed 

in the public offices oe oe 
Retired full-pay, half-pay, superannua- 

tions, pensions, and allowances in 

the army ae ree «. 2,939,652 
Retired full-pay, half-pay, superannua- 

tions, pensions, and allowances in 

the nav oe ee es 
Retired full-pay, half-pay, superannua- 

tions, pensions, and allowances in 

the ordnance a ee - 
Superannuated allowances in the civil 

departments of government oe 
Pensions = oe ee 


£ 
2,788,907 


1,585,797 


374,987 


478,967 
777,556 


£COMMONS} 





State Pensioners. 


Pensions in the nature of compensa- 
tions for the loss of offices in Eng- 
land ee “is ee 

Pensions in Ireland, chiefly in conse~ 
quence of the union oe ee 

Annual value of sinecure offices... 

Commissioners of inquiry <a 


12,020 


89,245 
356,555 
56,299 


L£9,457,985 


He was ready to admit, that Government 
had gone to a considerable extent in re- 
ducing the amount of theabove expenditure ; 
but allowing for all they had done in that 
way, he might with safety state, that the 
payments exceeded upwards of 8,000,000/. 
Besides this, he held in his hand a 
Classification of 956 Placemen and Pen- 
sioners, whose Salaries, Profits, Pay, 
Fees, and Emoluments, exceeded, Jan. 5, 
1830, 1,000/. per annum, which was as 
follows :— 


| Total Emo: | Average 
| luments. (Income. 


No. of 


Officers. Description. 





J 


£. : 
69x ,805 1,997 
137,216 2,744 


t 

Civil Officers ...csccceses! 
Court of Chancery ...eeess! 
King’s Beneh and other] 
Judicial Officers .weecee) 338,651 3,023 
Ambassadors and Consals.) 256,780 2,567 
Military Officers .. | 240,847 1,794 
Ordnance and Artillery... 50,145 1,390 
Naval Officers ose. 39,834 2,076 
Colonial Officers ...seeee) 378,996 2,578 
Officers of the House of} 
COMMONS eeercecees a} 20,642 2,567 


956 2,161,927 











Here, then, was an ample field for the 
operations of a judicious economy. Dis- 
regarding all technical objections, as 
to whether the pensions were placed 
on the Consolidated Fund, or on the Civil 
List, he would come to the facts of the 
case at once, and he found that the Pension 
List at present amounted to 150,000/., 
charged on the Civil List and the Consoli- 
dated Fund in England and Ireland, and 
the Hereditary Revenues of Scotland. 
Previous to Mr. Burke’s celebrated speech, 
which gave birth to the 22nd Geo. 3rd, 
the Crown had no other restraint on its 
liberality, than the sense of shame. That 
statute restricted the power of the Crown 
to grant pensions within certain limits. 
Since that period, several attempts had 
been made to get at the motives for which 
these pensions were granted, but they had 
always been resisted, on the ground that 
the Civil List was a sacred fund, set apart 
for the purpose of enabling the Monarch 
to relieve those unfortunate individuals 
who might merit his grace and commisera- 
tion. The authors of those unsuccessful 
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motions, consoled themselves with the 
hope, that when a new Monarch ascended 
the Throne, these things would come under 
the revision of the House. Such was the 
state of things, when the noble Lord oppo- 
site opened the Civil List. The noble 
Lord’s predecessor had proposed that the 
whole amount of the Civil List, English, 
Scotch, and Irish, should be 144,000/. The 
noble Lord’s plan extended the sum to 
150,000/.; 75,000/. being placed on the 
Civil List, and the remainder being trans- 
ferred to the Consolidated Fund; so that 
the latter payments, as they fell in, might 
come under the control of the House. 
When the noble Lord’s proposition was 
explained, many Gentlemen, and he (Mr. 
Harvey) among the number, wished it to 
be understood, that in giving their sanction 
to the arrangement, they should not be 
precluded from any future inquiry into 
the circumstances which gave rise to those 
pensions. What, then, was the nature 
of those pensions? He found that, in 
1829, the hon. member for Middlesex, 
who by his indefatigable industry had 
smoothed the road of investigation for all 
who came after him, moved for a Return 
of the names only of persons receiving 
pensions from the Civil List; and the 
noble Lord opposite supported the Motion, 
on this undeniable ground—that the ad- 
ministration of the public money, in what- 
ever hands it might be placed, ought to be 
a responsible administration ; and the noble 
Lord, with that straightforwardness which 
always characterized his conduct on the 
Opposition side of the House, asked how it 


was possible for them to impeach the pro-. 


priety of the pensions unless they knew the 
parties to whom they were given. The 
House had now that Return in their 
possession, and he wished to follow it up 
by another inquiry; for what was the 
use of having the names, unless they also 
had the considerations for which the money 
was given? He held in his hand a return 
of persons receiving pensions on the Civil 
List of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
including the four and half per cent duties, 
which last only amounted to 21,000/., and 
it was singular enough to observe the oreat 
disproportion which “the female world had 
in the share of the money. The number 
of pensioners amounted to 1,303, 1,022 of 
whom belonged to the fair sex. There 
were 208 persons with titles of distinction 
on the list, of whom 124 were ladies. He 
had made out a classification of these per- 
sons, which he would take the liberty of 
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communicating to the House. 


Gentleman read the following table :— 


Return of Pensions on the Civil List of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and on 
the 44 per Cent Duties. 





Gross 


Manlian Females. 


Males, 





England ..ec. 
Seotland 


417 95 
364 47 317 
477 354 
43 per Cent Duties.s.cevese 45 16 29 


322 





1,303 281 1,022 





Persons with Titles of Distinction. 





Gross 


Number. Females. 


Males. 





England ccccccccccccccce | 
Scotland | 





43 per Cent Duties..... eee 











The ‘object of the Motion with which he 
intended to conclude was, to obtain a 
return of the considerations for which 
these various grants were made, and when 
he observed the number of ladies on the 
list, and recollected the many scandalous 
cheap publications which had lately been 
circulated in the metropolis, insinuating 
that these “considerations” were of a 
nameless description, he could not but think 
that it would be an insult to those fair 
recipients to suppose that they could have 
any objection to a Motion which gave them 
the opportunity of showing the substantial 
nature and character of the services they 
had rendered. He preferred obtaining the 
information he desired by means of a 
Return, rather than through a Committee 
of Inquiry, from a feeling of delicacy which 
he thought the House would at once re- 
cognize. To say nothing of the inconve- 
niences attending a Committee of Inquiry, 
he could not help thinking there would be 
great indelicacy in calling before it no less 
than 1,022 ladies at this season of the 
year. He therefore preferred conveying 
the wishes of the House to them through 
that courteous medium of communication 
by which the orders of the House were 
usually transmitted. There was another 
branch of expenditure, which showed how 
the people of this country were oppressed. 
In looking over the Civil List he was sur- 
prised to ‘find that pensions were given to 
the servants of his late Majesty, consisting, 
of course, of the domestics of the household. 
B 2 
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Thenumber of theseservants was198,and the 
amount of money they received 14,4461. 
It was in such things as these that was to 
be traced the origin of that growing feel- 
ing of hostility to the Government which 
was every where spreading abroad. The 
Government was strong in that House— 
strong, not in the support, but in the fears 
of that House—yet a sentiment was 
spreading throughout the country which 
no lover of the Government and Constitu- 
tion could contemplate without apprehen- 
sion; and if the Government continued 
to pursue the course it had hitherto followed 
with regard to the finances of the country, 
the Reform of that House, from which 
they all expected so much benefit, would 
turn out to be one of the greatest evils that 
zould befal the country. As long as that 
House was constituted as it had heretofore 
been, the people always looked to Reform 
as the means of securing good government ; 
but if that expectation should now be dis- 
appointed, to what must they look? They 
must look to themselves, and the events 
that had taken place in that great metropo- 
lis within the last week plainly demon- 
strated that they were determined to look 
to themselves. If Reform disappointed the 
people, they must look to that which all 
would deplore, and for which those who 
disappointed their just expectations would 
be responsible—a revolution in the institu- 
tions of the country. He did not hesitate 
to say, that no one measure had been brought 
forward by the Government since the 
opening of the present Parliament which 
in any way corresponded with the expect- 
ations, not of giddy and extravagant bodies 
of men, but of the sober and rational 
Reformers of the country—he meant the 
middle classes. No one measure had been 
proposed by the Government which might 
not have been brought forward, and with 
success before an unreformed House. Why 
was the sum of 200,000/. of the public 
money paid every year as retired allowances 
and pensions? ‘The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn) received 2,000/. 
a-year. Perhaps he should be told, for 
the right. hon. Gentleman would hardly 
admit himself to be superannuated, that 
that was asa retaining fee. Well, then, 
he said, let the hon. member for the 
University of Cambridge be appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there 
would be a saving of 2,000/. a-year. It 
mattered not to the country what particular 
men were in office ; and he knew of nothing 
which had been brought forward by the noble 
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Lord (Althorp) which might not have been 
brought forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goulburn). Even with respect 
to Irish Church Reform the plan of the 
hon. member for the University of Cam- 
bridge appeared to him more solid than did 
that of the noble Lord. Ministers had 
forfeited the confidence of the national 
Reformers of England, by turning their 
backs on all those professions which, when 
out of office, had earned them the support 
and applause of the public. They had 
made the term Whig a by-word, and had 
shown, that the worst species of Tory wasa 
Whig in place. Had a Motion like the 
present been brought forward when the 
Whigs were in their old opposition places, 
what declamation would the House not 
hear about the crying injustice of taxing 
the people for the support of state paupers 
and unmerited pensionaries. He had 
said on a former occasion, and he re- 
peated it, that it would be a blessing to 
the country to see a Tory Government. 
The Whigs, whose hands and whose 
tongues were now tied, would then be set 
at liberty, and assisted by the public voice, 
they would be able to compel the Tories to 
act upon the public feeling. The Whigs 
must now know that mere talking would 
not do. The people must and would have 
acts. But his Motion would put the Go- 
vernment to the test. It would compel 
them to declare whether any person, of any 
rank or sex, was to continue to receive any 
sum from the public for which no services 
were performed? He felt he had opened 
a wide field, but he hoped the noble Lord » 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
confine himself to that simple question. 
He did not care how his observations on 
other points were dealt with, so that that 
question had an intelligible—for if in- 
telligible, it must be a satisfactory—answer. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving for 
“a Return of all persons on the English, 
Irish, and Scotch Pension lists, heretofore 
paid out of the Civil-list, specifying, with 
the name, thesum received by each individual 
the period of the grant, the public ground 
or other consideration, as far as practicable, 
on account of which they have been granted, 
distinguishing those who are widows and 
orphans of deceased public servants, and 
such as are in the receipt of any salary, 
profits, pay, fees, and emoluments, from 
any public source.” 

Lord Althorp observed, that the hon. 
member for Colchester certainly had not 
confined his remark to that point to which 
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the hon. Member wished him to confine his 
reply. He did not mean, however, to 
follow the hon. Member’s example in that 
respect. He would at once admit the 
general principle, that no person ought to 
receive the public money unless for services 
performed now or heretofore. Acquiescing 
in the general principle, however, he 
thought, that as the House, at the com- 
mencement of the present reign, had as- 
signed a certain sum of money to be dis- 
posed of by the Crown, it should not now 
endeavour to rescind that bargain. The 
amount granted by the Crown in pensions 
on the Civil-List waslimited by Mr. Burke’s 
Bill, for before the passing of that Bill, it 
was unlimited. At the commencement of 
the present reign 75,000/. were voted by 
Parliament to be applied by his Majesty at 
his discretion, which was about one-half 
the total amount of pensions then standing 
on the Civil List. The House agreed with 
him in opinion, that those who had pensions 
granted to them for life by the late King 
should not be deprived of them at his de- 
mise, but that the pensions to be granted 
by his present Majesty should not exceed 
75,0001. The remainder of the pensions 
granted by the late King were, therefore, 
transferred from the Civil List to the Con- 
solidated Fund, and as they fell in, the 
country would have the benefit, for no new 
pensions would be granted. The hon. 
member for Colchester seemed to confound 
the pensions charged on the Consolidated 
Fund with those charged on the Civil List, 
but the House would see that there was a 
material distinction. Those now charged 
on the Civil List were paid out of a sum of 
75,000/. per annum voted to his Majesty at 
the beginning of his reign, and as that 
bargain was for the whole reign, he con- 
ceived that the amount could not properly 
be either increased or diminished. Any 
savings which could be made on the pensions 
chargeable on the Consolidated Fund would 
be a real saving to the public, and these 
pensions were, therefore, a proper subject 
of inquiry ; but after the House had made 
a bargain as to the sum to be charged on 
the Civil List, he thought it ought not to 
call for an account of the manner in which 
that sum had been disposed of. The hon. 
member for Colchester stated, that they 
might take off the House and Window- 
taxes by the savings to be effected by re- 
ducing pensions, which the hon. Member 
estimated at 8,000,000/. or 9,000,000. 
The hon. Member’s estimate of the amount 
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lists of both the army and navy, and he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) con- 
fessed he did not understand what reduc- 
tions were contemplated by the hon. Mem- 
ber in those lists. For his part he admitted 
that the House should keep a strict watch 
upon the pensions granted by Government, 
if any were granted, but the sum appropri- 
ated to be applied by the Crown in pensions 
should be left to the Crown for that pur- 
pose. If the hon. Member’s Motion was 
confined to the pensions transferred to the 
Consolidated Fund, and now paid out of 
that fund, he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had no objection to it; but he 
could not consent to such a return with 
respect to those pensions charged on the 
Civil List. 

Mr. Robinson thought, that the state- 
ment just made by the noble Lord would 
not be considered satisfactory by the coun- 
try. Though the House had agreed to 
settle the Civil List at the commencement 
of the present reign, it was with the clear 
understanding that the pensions granted 
during the last reign were to be open to in- 
vestigation and inquiry. He entirely 
agreed with the hon. member for Colchester, 
that many of those persons were receiving 
the public money who had rendered no 
services to the public. 

Mr. O'Connell said, there were some 
pensions paid to persons connected with the 
Press in Ireland—to the proprietor of a 
newspaper called the Patriot, for instance, 
which was a patriot in nothing but the 
name, and which had long since ceased to 
be published, although the proprietor con- 
tinued to receive his pension. If the 
Motion did not embrace pensions of that 
description, he (Mr. O’Connell) should 
move hereafter for a specification of the 
pensions still continued and formerly 
charged on the Irish Civil List. 

Mr. Hume was afraid there was some 
misunderstanding on this subject. There 
were already returns before the House 
showing the names of those who received 
pensions, and the amount received by each 
individual. The words of this Motion 
which were most material, were “the 
public grounds or other consideration as far 
as practicable,” on account of which the 
pensions had been granted. 

Lord Althorp had no objection to the 
return “as far as practicable,” but he 
could not promise the House that it would 
produce much additional information. 

Colonel Evans was glad to hear, that the 
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some doubt had been thrown out as to 
what the Motion would produce; he 
begged distinctly to state that, in any case 
in which no ground could be stated for the 
grant of a pension, he should move that 
such pension be no longer paid. 

Mr. Harvey observed, in reply, that 
where no returns could be made to that 
House, no further payments should, he 
thought, be made out of the public purse. 
The time had come when the people of 
this country would not pay, nor ought to 
pay, one shilling more to maintain and 
pamper the luxurious and lascivious aristo- 
cracy of the country. There were people 
riding in their carriages—riding over people 
in the streets—upon pensions paid by the 
people, for which no public services were 
performed, and this the people could not, 
nor ought not, to endure any longer. 
With a view to meeting the noble Lord’s 
distinction as to the pensions charged on 
the Civil List, as distinguished from those 
charged on the Consolidated Fund, he 
would alter his Motion by the insertion of 
the words, “heretofore paid out of the 
Civil List, and now paid out of the Civil 
List and Consolidated Fund.” 

Lord Althorp, m assenting to the Motion 
of the hon. member for Colchester, as 
amended, observed there were a great many 
pensions on the Civil List which were 
granted years ago, and the origin of which 
it would be difficult, not to say impossible, 
now to trace. 

Lord John Russell said, that his noble 
friend, in granting the returns moved for 
by the hon. member for Colchester, did not 
accede to the arguments or assertions which 
he had made use of, all of which he was 
perfectly ready, at any future suitable op- 
portunity, to meet and oppose. 

Motion agreed to. 


House anp Winpow Taxes.] = Sir 
Samuel Whalley was glad that the 
Petitions on the subject of the House and 
Window-tax, had been presented from 
Bristol, as they contained a satisfactory 
answer to the assertion that the cry against 
the Assessed-taxes was raised only in the 
metropolis. He was convinced that the 
desire was as great in all parts of the coun- 
try, although in some places the thinness of 
the population rendered it a work of time 
to get up petitions. He regretted that 
Ministers, by their refusal to comply with 
the prayers of the people on this point, had 
rendered it necessary for him to bring for- 
ward this subject, but at least it would now 
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have the advantage of being discussed with- 
out the admixture of extraneous topics. 
He was ready to acknowledge his general 
confidence in the present servants of the 
Crown, he would assert, that he had no 
wish to embarrass them, but he was bound 
to say, that in their late proceedings regard- 
ing the Malt-tax, they had shown an un- 
willingness to comply with the wishes of 
the people, or to apply themselves seriously 
to the diminution of the public burthens. 
The question on the former occasion was 
complicated by the question, whether a 
Property-tax should or should not be im- 
posed. He was himself by no means pre- 
pared for a Property-tax, much less did he 
think that the circumstances of the country 
justified the imposition of an Income-tax ; 
and it was partly because he had an un- 
conquerable dislike to an Income-tax, that 
he originated the present Motion. It was 
not his intention to trouble the House at 
any length, nor did he apprehend that the 
question called for much discussion, and he 
was convinced that the tedious debates with 
which the House was sometimes annoyed, 
materially impeded public business. He 
expressed the gratification he had received 
on the former occasion, from the declaration 
of the noble Lord, that the principle of 
taxation ought to be, that men should pay 
in proportion to the amount of revenue 
they required to be protected by the State. 
That was a golden legend, which he should 
wish to see engraven on the lintels of the 
doors of that House, and emblazoned in 
striking characters above the Speaker's 
Chair. A right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) had said on a former night, that he 
supported the Assessed-taxes because they 
amounted to a virtual Property-tax. Such 
was the very reason why he opposed them ; 
they were virtually a Property-tax, but a 
Property-tax compelling the poor to con- 
tribute more towards the exigences of the 
State than the rich. The House-tax in 
particular was a graduated Property-tax, 
and graduated upon an inverse scale, and 
people were not called upon to pay in pro- 
portion to the degree of protection they 
required. A man with an income of 1001. 
a-year, who occupied a house of 201. a# 
year, was obliged to contribute 2/. 10s.; 
while a man of 30,000/. a-vear, renting 2 
house of 500/. scarcely paid a quarter pet 
cent, upon his income. It might be said, 
and indeed had been said, that the man of 
30,000/. a-year paid much more in propors 
tion in indirect taxes—for his stables, his 
plate, and all articles of consumption. This 
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was the only argument in favour of the 
present system, excepting that the tax was 
more certainly and more readily collected. 
This latter argument, however, was be- 
coming weaker and weaker every day, for 
there was a disposition now very prevalent 
not to pay these taxes at all. If that dis- 
position arose out of the mere spirit of 
defiance to the Resolutions of that House, 
he should say, that the House was bound to 
vindicate the authority and Majesty of the 
law, but if it were the mere offspring of dis- 
tress—if it arose from the agony of despair, 
occasioned by the disappointment of the 
hopes which the noble Lord had once held 
out to the people of being relieved from 
these taxes, and which had induced them 
for some time past to pay these taxes, not 
out of the profits of their trade, but out of 
the daily diminishing amount of their 
capital—if such were the case, then it would 
be the bounden duty of the House to 
inquire whether the feeling of the people 
was founded on justice, or rested on a tem- 
porary and transient delusion. If upon 
such inquiry it should be considered that 
the people had no right to complain, then 
he should be most ready to support Govern- 
ment in vindicating the law; but, if, on 
the other hand, it should be considered that 
the complaints of the people were well 
founded, and had been long made, then he 
should be prepared to argue that the House 
ought not to risk its authority in maintain- 
ing injustice, but should endeavour to do 
justice between all classes of the King’s 
subjects, and should not be deterred from 
doing it by the cry that it was yielding to 
intimidation. He readily admitted, that 
Adam Smith, whose authority he deeply 
venerated, had himself suggested a House- 
tax. He proposed it for the best of all 
reasons—because the weight of it fell more 
heavily on the rich than on the poor ; but 
he deprecated a Window-tax, because it fell 
Peri, Goin on the poor than on the rich. 
A right hon. Gentleman on the other side 
had, on a former occasion, adverted to the 


House and 


valuation of 100/. a-year put upon that 
mansion, observing, that in fixing the 
amount of Assessed-taxes payable for places 
of that description, the cost of building the 
House was less to be taken into considera- 
tion than the sum it would let for. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated to the 
House, that the collector augmented the 
charge for Knowle Park from 100/. to 
1251.; that that proceeding had been 
appealed from, and, upon a deliberate 
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hearing, the commissioners decided that the 
owner of this interesting mansion should 
not pay more than 100/. a-year. He (Sir 
Samuel Whalley) regretted that, when that 
valuation was made, he had not had an 
opportunity of bidding for Knowle Park, 
for he should very gladly become its tenant 
at 100/. a-year, though it was alleged 
before the commissioners that it would not 
let for more, because of the great expense 
of keeping it in repair. He would ask, did 
not houses in towns require keeping in 
repair? And had it ever happened that a 
house, expensive in that respect, had been 
ever charged lessthan a neighbouring dwell- 
ing which required no repairs? It was really 
too much to talk about repairs as a ground 
for diminishing the amount of House-tax : 
it would: be vain for the House to hide 
from itself the truth, that there never did’ 
exist a tax that operated more unequally 
than did the House and Window-tax. No 
consideration should induce him to swerve 
from the principle and the position that he 
had taken up—namely, that there could 
not be a more crying injustice than that 
which was inflicted by the House and 
Window-tax. He could not regret that 
the right hon. Secretary opposite had suc- 
ceeded in showing that the operation of 
that tax was most unequal, and that the 
inequality was of a nature which could 
not be removed. The agricultural interest 
appeared to think, that they should have 
the greatest reason to complain if the 
towns were relieved from the pressure of 
that tax, while they, the agricultural 
interest, were suffering under the pressure 
of the malt-tax. Now, that was a-most 
erroneous mode of viewing the question. 
More than half the malt-tax was paid by 
London and its immediate neighbourhood. 
The great mistake was, to suppose that the 
malt-tax affected the agricultural interest 
alone, and the House and Window-tax 
affected the population of towns alone. 
Much of the malt-tax was paid by the 
towns, and no small portion of the House 
and Window-tax was paid by the rural 
population. He contended, therefore, that 
the removal of the malt-tax would benefit 
the people very little; whereas the repeal 
of the House and Window-tax would 
afford a great relief to all classes. He felt 
convinced that the repeal of the malt-tax 
would not assist the landed interest. The 
maltster, the brewer, the retail dealer, 
might reap advantage from the repeal, but 
neither the landed interest or the consumer 
would be benefitted by such an alteration, 
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It was very different with respect to the 
House and Window-tax ; a repeal of that 
tax would ‘extend relief to all. It wasa 
most obnoxious tax; and the proposition 
for an inquisitorial inquiry into the pro- 
perty of every man, and the tenure by 
which he held it (a proposition that had 
been recently broached), had its origin in 
this very tax. He hoped the House would 
look to the invidious situation in which 
this impost placed the people. It was taxes 
such as that, which were unequally dis- 
tributed, that fomented and kept up irrita- 
tion between the people and the aristocracy 
of the country ; and there was nothing, he 
was sure, that would so soon heal those 
differences, and bring back the people to a 
feeling of respect and veneration for the 
aristocracy, as the repeal of such odious 
burthens. He would now say one or two 
words on the relief proposed to be given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
noble Lord proposed to remit half the duty 
on Shop-windows. [Lord Althorp: Half 
the House-duty where there is a shop. ] 
Well, how would that operate generally ? 
What benefit would it confer on the poor 
lodging-house keeper? The noble Lord 
would relieve the shopkeeper of one-half of 
this duty, while he still continued to exact 
it from his poorer neighbour. He would 
say looking to the borough which he repre- 
sented, that in a hundred instances out of 
a hundred and one the shopkeeper was 
better able to bear the tax than those who 
were living by Ictting lodgings. Ifthe noble 
Lord could not go the whole way with 
him, why could he not at least take off 
one-half of the duty on houses rated under 
100/.? That would afford considerable 
relief. But he could assure the noble 
Lord that discontent was not in the least 
degree allayed by the small portion of relief 
which Ministers expressed their intention 
of granting. He was then addressing a 
British senate, and he would say, that he 
was not demanding relief for any particular 
body, but that he was calling for the 
redress of a grievance which had become 
too heavy longer to be borne by the coun- 
try. It was too oppressive to be endured ; 
and he implored the House to wipe out the 
foulest blot that ever disgraced the fiscal 
code of any civilized nation. The motion 
which he meant to propose was, ‘‘ That 
it is the opinion of this House that all 
taxes upon houses and windows shall cease 
on the 5th of October, 1833.” If this 
Resolution were adopted, the Chancellor of 
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of the financial year before him, during 
which he might make all necessary arrange 
ments ; and he hoped that the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex would, in the interim, 
impress on the mind of the noble Lord the 
necessity of adopting a system of the 
strictest and most unsparing economy. 

Mr. Alderman Wood seconded the Mo- 
tion. He believed his hon. friend would 
be content if his Motion had the effect of 
inducing the noble Lord to agree to the 
resolution passing, only postponing the 
commencement of its total repeal till the 
5th of April, 1834, instead of the 5th 
of October, 1833. The public mind 
could never be quieted, whatever the noble 
Lord and his colleagues thought, until 
the people were relieved from those 
taxes, and he must agree with the public 
opinion, that no taxeswere ever more unequal, 
more unjust, or more obnoxious. The noble 
Lord had taken off taxes to which the 
people were comparatively indifferent, whilst 
he fixed upon them taxes which were un- 
popular, and of such a nature, that there 
never could be satisfaction or quiet in the 
country until they were abolished. He 
could assure the House, that it had been 
his lot as a Magistrate to issue 500 sum- 
monses for rates upon houses, of from 40/. 
to 45/. a-year; and if the people were too 
distressed to pay their Poor-rates he need 
not say, that they were unable to pay their 
Assessed-taxes. Surely such classes of 
persons ought tobe relieved, or ought at least 
to be cheered with the hopes of relief. He 
had that day seen a very large meeting in 
the Strand, of a Society called the Tem- 
perance Society, and this reminded him to 
call to the noble Lord’s recollection, that 
the duties upon spirits in England and 
Ireland had been greatly reduced, and if 
he were only to add a duty of 2s. per gal- 
lon on the present duty he would receive 
the support of the Society to which he 
alluded, and raise for the revenue an addi- 
tional million, without, in his opinion, run- 
ning any risk of increasing the practice of 
smuggling. If the Window and House- 
taxes were to be continued the great and 
affluent ought to be taxed in proportion to 
the poor. 

Mr. Spring Rice wished to call the 
attention of the House to what the exact 
proposition then before them was. The 
hon. Member who introduced the question 
had stated, that on a former occasion, when 
the repeal of the House and Window-tax 
was brought forward, it was mixed up 
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Property-tax. The hon. Member, how- 
ever, wished not so to treat it, but to intro- 
duce it as a distinct and separate proposition. 
What, then, did that proposition, so dis- 
tinctively brought forward, amount to? 
Why, the hon. Member called on them to 
pledge themselves in the fullest manner to 
remove taxes, without any equivalent being 
provided, to the amount of 2,500,000/. 
This was not to be done on the instant. 
No, in the hope of catching a few more 
votes, it was to take place at a future, but 
not at a very distant day. For his own 
part, he thought it would be the best and 
most candid way to call for the absolute 
and immediate repeal of the tax. The hon. 
mover and seconder appeared to proceed on 
a prophetic principle with respect to the 
finances of the country. The former 
thought, that in October this subtraction 
might safely be made from the taxes, but 
the latter, not so sanguine, was of opinion, 
that it would be as well to wait till April. 
But in legislating on questions of this kind 
he put little faith in prophecies. The hon. 
Alderman had volunteered to do the duty 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
had advised that an additional duty should 
be laid on spirits—a measure which, he 
said, would be greatly applauded by the 
Temperance Societies, who, be it observed, 
were endeavouring to prevent the consump- 
tion of spirits at all. If the hon. Alder- 
man had proposed a duty on water, then 
he could have understood his reference to 
the Temperance Societies. In that case 
there would have been rather more con- 
nexion between cause and consequence. 
The hon. mover seemed to have taken up 
this question as if it were Marylebone 
against all England. Now, he would say, 
on the part of many individuals who did 
not permanently reside here, that, by their 
visits, they contributed greatly to the wealth 
and prosperity of the capital. With respect 
to Marylebone itself, the hon. mover must 
know, that it was immensely benefited by 
those who, though their fixed residences 
were in the country, found it necessary, in 
consequence of business, to lodge there for 
a considerable portion of the year. It was 
a misapprehension, therefore, to imagine 
that England generally did not contribute 
to that part of the Assessed-taxes which 
was collected in the metropolis. The total 
number of houses in Great Britain was 
2,846,179 ; of these, only 430,607 were 
charged with the House-tax. That did not 
prove the House-tax to be good, but the 
fact of only onesseventh of the houses in 
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the country being chargeable with it 
evinced that it did not operate with peculiar 
severity on the poorer classes who occupied 
the exempted dwellings. Then the rate 
of duty varied from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 3d., and 
2s. 10d. in the pound, according to the 
value of the house. What could be fairer 
than this shifting scale of assessment ? The 
number of houses exempt from payment of 
Window-tax, was 2,468,708. It might be 
quite true, that those on whom the House 
and Window-taxes fell might feel, and did 
feel, a severe pressure ; but still he main- 
tained, that-it was a pressure, that did not 
fall on the great mass of the community, 
but on those classes, who were well able to 
bear it. The hon. member for Marylebone 
preferred a fixed ad valorem duty to the 
graduated scale, but certainly he had not 
shown that his plan would be more benefi- 
cial to the lower classes than the present 
plan, by which they were altogether ex- 
empted, to which he was about to apply 
his statement. With respect to the peti- 
tions which had been presented on the 
subject he would merely say, that the num- 
ber of signatures to a petition was not a 
criterion of the number of persons who 
were affected by those taxes ; and he could 
name a town which had sent to that House 
a petition signed by 2,000 persons, although 
it contained only 200 houses on which the 
assessments were made. He would, how- 
ever, again revert to the proposition before 
the House, which was the repeal of taxes 
to the amount of 2,500,000/. a-year. He 
would now calculate in whose pockets this 
would go were the taxes to be repealed. 
He hoped, that Gentlemen would not be 
led away by their feelings, but that they 
would act asa Jury and return a verdict 
on their oaths, when they were called upon 
to say, whether the repeal of these taxes 
would or would not be a relief to those 

classes for whom their sympathy had been 

excited. He would for instance take a 

case within his own knowledge. He knew 

the case of a house which was to be let, 

and the taxes on which amounted to 50/. 

a~year, and the treaty for the lease was 

now pending between the landlord and the 

tenant. The conditions were, that the 

tenant was to pay 150/. a-year for the rent 

of the house; but it was stipulated, that if 
the House-tax and Window-taxes were to 

be removed, the tenant was then to pay to 

his landlord a rent of 200/. a-year. Thus, 

if the taxes were to be taken off, it would be 

only adding to the fortunes of the Marquess 
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19 
or of the late member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Portman), and other landlords, but it would 
not give any relief to the tenants, except 
to those who held leases. It would bea 
relief to them only during the lease, and at 
the expiration of their terms, they would 
have to pay an increase of rent, equivalent 
to the reduction of the taxes. The author- 
ity of Adam Smith had been much relied 
upon ; but Adam Smith confirmed his views 
and had said, that the Window and House- 
taxes were deducted from the rent of the 
landlord, and to repeal those taxes would 
only be to put so much into the pockets of 
the landlords, without any benefit to the 
tenant. With respect to the alleged ine- 
quality of these taxes upon the great man- 
sions of the country, he had before stated, 
and he still entertained the same opinion, 
that houses should be rated according to 
the sum they would let for, and not accord- 
ing to the sum expended on their construc- 
tion. In this too he was supported by the 
authority of Adam Smith, who said, ‘ Houses 
‘inhabited by the proprietor ought to be 
‘ rated not according to the expense which 
‘they might have cost in building, but 
‘ according to the rent which an equitable 
‘arbitration might judge them likely to 
‘bring, if leased to a tenant. If rated 
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‘ according to the expense which they might 
‘ have cost in building, a tax of 3s. or 4s. 
‘in the pound, joined with other taxes, 
‘ would ruin almost all the rich and great 
‘ families of this, and I believe of every 


‘other civilized country. Whoever will 
‘examine with attention the different 
‘town and country houses of some of the 
‘ richest and greatest families in this coun- 
‘ try, will find, that at the rate of only six 
‘ orseven percent upon the original expense 
‘ of building their houses, their rent is nearly 
‘ equal to the whole nett rent of their estates. 
‘It is the accumulated expense of seve- 
‘ ral successive generations, laid out on ob- 
‘jects of great beauty and magnificence, 
‘indeed ; but in proportion to what they 
‘ cost, of very small exchangeable value.’ 
The argument, then, which had been used 
about the inequality of rating great and 
small houses came to nothing. Any one 
who had heard the speech of the hon. 
member for Marylebone, would suppose 
that the measure of relief which was pro- 
posed by his noble friend was really an 
insult to those to whom it was offered. It 
was proposed to be given to the shopkeepers 
of London. Was it not extraordinary, if 
it were true, that these persons were suffer- 
ing under the deepest distress—if it were 
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true that the whole amount of the tax 
pressed upon them with the severity which 
had been represented—was it not extra- 
ordinary that a remission of one half of 
the tax should be regarded as an insult ? 
In order to show the extent to which relief 
would be afforded by his noble friend's 
plan, he had taken several series of fifty 
houses in various streets of the metropolis, 
and calculated the sums which they now 
paid, and those which they would have to 
pay after the proposed remission. In 
Union-street, Borough, he found that fifty 
houses, all shops, (but in other cases he had 
placed private houses and shops together, 
taking them in order as they occurred,) 
were rated to the House-duty in the sum 
of 187/. 5s. 9d., and that of this sum 
931. 14s. 1d. would be remitted. In Bond- 
street, the amount paid by fifty houses was 
1,097/. 1s. 4d., which would be reduced by 
548/. 10s. 8d. In Oxford-street, fifty 
houses now paid, 475/. 8s. 10d., the amount 
of relief would be 2371. 14s. 5d. In 
Piccadilly, fifty houses, of which only 
thirty-three were shops, paid 584/. 10s, 4d. 
of which 219/. would be remitted. In the 
Strand the same number of houses paid 
792l. 12s. Od., which would be reduced by 
3961. 6s. 3d. Taking a different and more 
obscure part of the town, he found in 
Bermondsey.street fifty houses which at 
present paid 162/. 1s. 10d. ; and would be 
relieved to the extent of 81/. To say that 
such remissions as these were not a boon 
to the trading and industrious classes, was 
not dealing justly by the Government 
which had adopted them. However, let 
the people only be put in possession of the 
facts, and he was not afraid of the result. 
There might be many hon. Gentlemen who 
differed with him and the rest of the Go- 
vernment ; there might be many who would 
argue that the Ministers did not go far 
enough but it was hard that what had been 
proposed should not be received as a boon, 
and that the Government should be stigma- 
tised as being indifferent to the great inter. 
ests of the country. He acknowledged the 
right of the people to demand a reduction, 
of burthens which might press upon them ; 
but let them hear the truth of the case, 
and he was not afraid at any time of the 
result. The principle upon which his 
Majesty’s Government proceeded was that 
of drawing a broad line between the indus. 
trious classes (peculiarly so called) and the 
more wealthy, and to regulate the burthen, 
of the taxes accordingly. The relief that. 
could be given had been given to the induss 
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trious classes, and in the choice of that 
relief he was confident the Government 
would hereafter be rewarded by the ap- 
proval of that class of persons. The plan 
of relief did not stop here, it had been ex- 
tended to the manufacturing interests, by 
doing away with the taxes on clerks, book- 
keepers, and various other persons in their 
employ. The repeal of these taxes was in 
unison with the principle which the Go- 
vernment had laid down of giving relief to 
the industrious classes; and to afford that 
relief on that branch of the Assessed-taxes 
which was the most objectionable and 
which led to the numerous complaints of 
surcharges. Having a limited sum at his 
disposal out of which to grant relief, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had decided 
.upon relieving the trading and industrious 
classes, and no doubt when the merits of 
the case were fully understood, Ministers 
would be rewarded by their confidence and 
approval. He held in his hand the assess- 
ment of the parish of St. James’s in it 3,521 
houses were rated as inhabited houses, and 
of that number 2,138 would get relief. 
Which houses would not get relief? The 


great houses of the nobility and gentry 
in St. James’s-square, Arlington-street, 


Piccadilly, Saville-row, &c. Meanwhile 
the houses of tradesmen would be relieved. 
It had been said, that relief would not be 
afforded to the 10/. householders. The 
number of houses rated at from 10/, to 201, 
was 215,000, just half the whole number 
of rated houses in the kingdom; 73,000 
houses were rated at from 10/. to 12/., and 
it was proposed that the assessment upon 
these should be reduced from Is. 6d. in the 
1/. to 1s., thus making a remission of one- 
third the sum now paid. With respect to 
houses rated at from 10/. to 20/. generally, 
the duty was to be graduated by a scale 
beginning at 1s., and ending with 2s. 3d., 
so that relief would be afforded to 215,000 
houses (whether shops or not) out of the 
entire number of 430,000 subject to assess- 
ment. From this statement it appeared 
that Ministers had selected as objects of 
relief the trading classes who had shops, 
and the next lowest class, residing in small 
houses, leaving the higher class of houses 
altogether untouched. This single fact was 
the best pledge of the disposition entertained 
by Government to relieve the people to the 
utmost extent of their power. But some 
hon. Gentlemen talked lightly of the extent 
of this relief, and the hon. Gentleman 
himself had done so. The fact was, that 
a8 long as a tax existed, it was loudly com- 
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plained of, numerous demands were inade 
for its repeal, and when it was repealed 
then those who had received relief, turned 
round and said, “ Ah! that tax was of no im- 
portance, you should have taken off some 
other.” His Majesty’s Government had 
not been run down and crushed by the 
mighty car of Juggernaut; that would 
have been too magnificent a martyrdom ; 
but they had been run over by taxed 
carts. They had been called upon loudly 
to reduce the duty on carts, and when they 
had yielded to the strong representations 
which had been made to them—when they 
had first reduced the duty and then pro- 
posed to repeal it, they were called in de- 
rision the “taxed-cart Ministry.” Had 
they not also in consequence of numerous 
complaints reduced the half of the duty on 
soap? Now this reduction had been met by 
ridicule, and it had been observed, that the 
effect would only be to allow people to half 
wash themselves. Now he must say it was 
not just to obtain what you could one 
day and treat the gift lightly the next. 
But he asked how could the engagements 
of the country be punctually met, if 
2.500,000/. of her resources were to be at 
once taken from her, without even a substi- 
tute being named by the hon. Member 
who had brought forward the resolution 
which was before the House? In all re- 
missions of taxation certain boundaries 
existed which could not be passed—he 
meant the boundaries presented by the 
necessity of maintaining the good faith and 
credit of the country and our national 
establishments. The repeal of 2,500,000/. 
of taxes was irreconcileable with a proper 
attention to those objects. He had before 
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| him a paper which had been industriously 


circulated, and was probably intended to 
form a sort of text-book or manual to con- 
firm Members’ votes on this subject. The 
document was evidently the production of 
a metropolitan reformer, who took a one. 
sided view of the question, and declared 
that as the Land-tax had been partly rez 
deemed, it would be inconvenient to 
meddle with it, and therefore it had better 
be allowed to continue. He proposed to 
repeal not only the House and Window 
duties, but the whole of the establishment 
taxes of England, including the duties on 
carriages, horses, &c. Having got rid of 
taxation to the amount of 5,100,000/., 
minus the Land-tax, the projector recom- 
mended the Government to take a vote of 
credit in the House, in order to make good 
the engagements of the country. He 
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would repeal the permanent taxes, on which 
our credit could alone rest in security, and 
supply the deficiency by a vote of credit. 
It was unnecessary to spend time in replying 
to and explaining the absurdity of propo- 
sitions such as this. He had merely 
alluded to the subject with a view to 
caution hon. Members from receiving the 
paper as the result of absolute wisdom. In 
conclusion, he declared that the concessions 
made by Ministers were large and liberal, 
and ought to be so esteemed by the country. 
Those were not true friends of their country 
who depreciated or denied the relief afford- 
ed, and who told the people that the 
House of Commons did not represent their 
interests truly, and that such being the 
case, they had no cause to repose hope or 
confidence in the Parliament or the Go- 
vernment. He thought all impartial per- 
sons must admit that, looking to what had 
been already done, the people had every 
reasonable ground for hope and confidence ; 
and further, that his Majesty’s Ministers 
being limited in the amount of ‘relief that 
could be afforded, had made a most judici- 
ous selection of the taxation to be remitted: 

Colonel Evans said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman, the member for Cambridge, had 
alluded, in the course of his argument, to 
the condition of the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, and by doing so had chosen 
the parish which of all others was most 
favourable to his argument. He (Colonel 
Evans) begged to call the attention of the 
House and of the Government to the parish 
of St. Joha. With respect to the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman, that if these 
taxes were repealed, the landlord would 
alone benefit by the increase of his rent, 
he would, however, first observe, that even 
if any instance of the kind should occur, it 
would not justify the House in legislating 
upon such grounds; but with respect to 
the parishes in question, the hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that there was no distress. 

Mr. Spring Rice had never denied the 
existence of distress; but that if it existed, 
it was inconsistent to say, that any relief 
given to the shopkeepers was not a relief to 
the distress. 

Colonel Evans did not mean to say, that 
the hon. Gentleman had denied the exist- 
ence of distress, but that he had stated that 
distress not to be great. Now, he (Colonel 
Evans) believed that distress prevailed to a 
serious extent, and, indeed, more than was 
assumed by the hon. Gentleman. He had 
been informed upon very good authority, 
that within the last two months no less 
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than sixteen shops in Leicester-square and 
Cranborne-alley, held under the Marquess 
of Salisbury, had been thrown up, and the 
tenants had gone away in a state of bank- 
ruptcy. It could not be denied, that the 
situation to which he had alluded was a 
favourable one for business, yet such were 
the results of the distress now prevailing. 
That distress had, he believed (and he 
spoke upon authority), been during the last 
seven years progressive in the metropolis. 
He held in his hand a document containing 
information worthy of consideration. From 
that it appeared that an extensive hard- 
ware-shop in the Strand, which had been 
established upwards of fifty years, had in 
former years been in the weekly receipt of 
301., 40/., and 50/., and the receipts of that 
same shop had been, during the last eight 
months, 4/. 2s., 2/. 16s., 3/. 10s., 51. 11s., 
2l. 11s., 11. 18s., 21. 9s., and 2l. 11s. per 
week. These were facts which were cap- 
able of proof, and could be established. 
It had already been communicated to the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that one half of the inhabitants of 
Regent-street were in a state of insolvency, 
and he (Colonel Evans) could add, that one 
half of the tradesmen of the Strand were 
in the same condition. Almost all the 
houses in those streets were let to lodgers, 
with the exception of the shop and one or 
two rooms, and the shop-keepers let them 
from absolute necessity. The hon. mem- 
ber for Cambridge had also dwelt upon the 
omission, on the part of the hon. member 
for Marylebone, in not suggesting a supply 
for the deficiency that must arise from the 
repeal of these taxes, which now produced 
to the revenue 2,500,000/. But it should 
be considered, that the reduction of these 
taxes would increase the consumption of 
excisable commodities, and that increase to 
the revenue, together with the reduction of 
the expenses of levying these imposts, would 
amount, according to his calculations, to 
about 500,000/. The noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had calcu. 
lated upon a similar surplus on the next 
year’s revenue, which raised the amount 
to meet the deficiency to 1,000,000/. Again, 
the present force, taking into consideration 
the military and police, was now much 
larger than it had been during the Ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Wellington 
(indeed to the extent of upwards of 10,000 
men), and by a reduction of that force, 
another half million might be saved to the 
country. Similar savings might be made 
in the excrescences, as he would call them, | 
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of the military department, in the colonies, 
and in that branch which had been brought 
before the House by the hon. member for 
Colchester that evening,—namely, in sine- 
cures and pensions ; so that he saw no difli- 
culty in meeting the deficiency to arise from 
the repeal of these taxes. ‘These facts were 
already before the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he was there- 
foresurprised and astonished that the gorgon 
of national faith being invaded should have 
been produced on the present occasion. He 
must beg to deny the existence, as had been 
suggested, of a want of respect in the 
House to the rights of property ; and for 
himself he would say, that if he thought 
any infringement of those rights were de- 
signed on this occasion, he would not give 


his support to the Motion before the House. 


He, at the same time, thought, that if any 
danger tothe peace and tranquillity of the 
country now existed, it was to be attribut- 
ed to these and other taxes, and the tardi- 
ness of the Government in reducing the 
expenditure of the country. The House 
had almost refused to listen the other even- 
ing to the important debate upon the Corn- 
laws, and they rejected a Motion to amend 
those laws by a large Majority. He, 
therefore, had no hope in the House of 
Commons or in the Ministers, for though 
many Members of the present Government 
had formerly been favourable to a reduction 
of taxation, yet he (Colonel Evans) did 
not expect to see any material reduction in 
the expenditure of the country unless some 
commotion, which God avert, should press 
upon the Ministers the necessity of com- 
plying with the wants and wishes of the 
people. He supported the Motion with 
the most perfect sincerity. 

The Attorney General said, that it was 
with the deepest reluctance, that he, con- 
sidering the time at which the proposition 
had been brought forward by his hon. col- 
league, felt bound to oppose it. That pro- 
position was neither more nor less than that 
the House should say, that from the 5th of 
October next the House and Window tax 
should cease. For this great reduction of 
the revenue.’ amounting to no less than 
2,500,000/., no substitute had been pro- 
posed. This impost could not be given up 
without a substitute; and if that substi- 
tute was to be a Property and Income tax, 
in his judgment an injury would be in- 
flicted upon a large portion of the com- 
munity, and a much greater evil would be 
generally effected. It was under these cir- 
cumstances, that with the deepest regret, 
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he felt bound to oppose this Motion. He, 
however, was not ignorant of what passed 
within the limits of the borough he had the 
honour to represent, and, such were his 
feelings, that if it were possible to do away 
with these taxes consistently with the exi- 
gences of the State, no effort should be 
wanting on his part to attain that object. 
The borough of Marylebone was deeply 
affected by this impost ; for, indeed, there 
were not above 200 houses that were of a 
less annual value than from 10/. to 12/. ; 
and, therefore, if ever the time should 
come when the revenue of the country 
could afford it, these taxes should, for the 
sake of justice and humanity, be taken off. 
The reduction would be well worth any 
sacrifice that the Government could make, 
but the present was not the period. 

Mr. Brotherton thought Ministers might 
be enabled to repeal these taxes, and that, 
too, upon a just principle. He would 
endeavour shortly to state in what way. 
From the year 1796 up to 1815, this 
country borrowed 582,000,000/. During 
the whole of this time the price of the 
funds averaged 60/. In reality, therefore, 
the sum borrowed was only 355,000,0002. ; 
and for this they were paying 5/. per cent 
interest up to the present time. The country 
was now becoming more prosperous, and 
one would think that they ought to be 
beginning to reduce their debt. In con- 
sequence of the rise in the funds, the 
country had to pay 100,000,000/. more 
than it borrowed, and would ultimately 
have to pay 270,000,000/. more. This 
was not the way in which the affairs 
of private individuals were managed. For 
example, if money was borrowed to make a 
road or a canal, accordingly as the property 
rose in value, and the parties concerned 
became enabled to pay off their debts, they 
said to the creditor: ‘‘ We are able to pay 
you now, you must accept payment of 
your capital, or reduce the interest.” His 
principle was, that when the funds reached 
a certain price, the premium arising should 
go for the benefit of the public. It might 
be said, that the debt thus contracted was 
never intended to be paid off. He could 
not admit the force of this observation 
as sufficient to overthrow the great claims 
of the public. The fairest way would 
be to regulate the interest to be paid 
for the public debt by the price of corn. 
This would be only carrying a step further 
the principie upon which it was proposed to 
deal with Church property, and he saw no 
reason why it would net be as just in 
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one case as in another. The country 
might thus be relieved to a very consider- 
able extent, and no injustice would be 
done to the public creditor. Every man 
was bound to pay 20s. in the pound, but he 
ought not to be called upon to pay 40s., 
when he borrowed only 20s. The principle 
was perfectly equitable and simple. 

Mr. Sergeant Spankie felt it his duty to 
oppose the Motion. If the Motion had 
been to take the subject of the Assessed 
taxes into consideration, he would have 
supported it; but, at present, and till 
some substitute were found for the taxes to 
be repealed, the Motion involved, in fact, 
a breach of faith with the national creditor. 
He agreed, however, with the right hon. 
member for Cambridge, that the House-tax 
was a tax on property or rent; but, he 
believed, as it was immediately paid by the 
tenant, that it was felt by him as a great 
burthen, in a season of distress, and was 
consequently most unpopular. He should 
be happy when the time arrived that both 
the taxes on houses and windows could be 
dispensed with. 

Sir William Ingilby expressed his surprise 
that any of the metropolitan Members 
should oppose such a proposition as this, 
which he, a representative of the rural 


districts, was prepared strenuously to sup- 
port, though he had himself been treated 
very scurvily by some hon. Members the 


other night on this great question. And 
here he could not but deeply regret the 
manner in which the two great interests 
of the country had been arrayed in a 
compelled opposition to each other, though 
they could only gain strength by being 
united. In fact, the Ministers seemed to 
have resorted to every method in order 
to suppress the attempts of the people by 
their Representatives for relief from their 
overwhelming taxation. However, the 
noble Lord might rely upon it that he had 
not done with him yet ; fer he intended to 
bring the malt question again before the 
House whenever the House went again 
into a Committee of Supply. He considered 
that the people must be relieved of their 
burthens in every point. He was very 
sure that there was a sufficiency of means 
in the country to enable Ministers to effect 
the relief; but if there should turn out to 
ve no other effective substitute, he would 
say, let there be a Property-tax. He would 
allow that this was an inquisitorial tax, 
a very unpleasant tax; but rather than not 
have the Assessed-taxes done away with, 
he would be one of the first to support 
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a Property-tax. The measure he had 
brought forward the other night ought to 
have been carried into effect, having re- 
ceived the sanction of the House. As.to 
the proposition of the noble Lord about its 
having been carried by “surprise,” this 
was a mere farce. In point of fact, there 
had been no such thing as ‘‘surprise” i 
the case. He denied that he had “ spoken 
up,” as had been alleged, for the landlords. 
He had “ spoken up” for the farmers, the 
labourers, and the agricultural interest at 
large. 

Mr. Roebuck denied that this was a mere 
local question ; it was a question intimately 
interesting the whole population. As to 
the noble Lord’s proposition [Calls of 
“Question” and Disturbance}. 

Mr. Hume rose to order. If the House 
were not willing to hear hon. Members, it 
was quite clear, that the question would 
never arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Roebuck repeated, that the noble 
Lord’s plan for the reduction of taxation 
was a mere farce. If it benefited anybody, 
it would only be one particular and limited 
class, the monopolist landholders of Cheap- 
side or Bond-street ; while the shopkeepers 
at large of the metropolis, of Bath, and the 
other great towns, would be burthened 
as much as ever; and the tax would fall 
wholly on the tenants. He objected to 
those taxes, not because they were direct 
taxes, but because they were unequal in 
their operation. A great demur had been 
made to the mention of a graduated tax 
upon property ; but was it forgotten that 
the House-duty was a tax of this description, 
only graduated the wrong way ? 

Mr. Tooke said, that unless they resorted 
to a Property-tax, they would never keep 
faith with the public creditor, or satisfy 
the expectations of the people, who, indeed, 
would no longer, because they could no 
longer, bear their burthens. The united 
feeling of the whole country was against 
these taxes. He was sorry to trouble the 
House, but thought it necessary, in order 
to inform them that the opinions of the 
learned Sergeant (Spankie) were by no 
means those of his constituents. 

Mr. Ward would oppose the Resolution, 
not because he was hostile to retrenchment 
not because he was insensible to the wants 
and wishes of the people, but because he 
did not think the taxes in question the 
most proper which could be selected for 
abolition. As an honest man and a Mem- 

ber of Parliament, determined to do his 
duty to his country, he could not coneeive 
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how the deficiency which would be occa- 
sioned to the Exchequer by so sweeping a 
reduction could be compensated for in the 
present state of the country. He did not 
conceive this compensation possible, even if 
the economical counsels of the hon. member 
for Middlesex were acted on with the most 
determined perseverance. The only safe 
and efficacious plan for the relief of the 
country, he believed, would be found in a 
patriotic revision of the whole system of 
taxation. He doubted whether the Assessed- 
taxes bore with severity on the industry of 
the country, and he firmly believed their 
amount would be added by the landlords 
to the rent of the houses the moment 
Parliament decided for the abolition of 
those taxes. In furtherance of the opinion 
he had expressed, he should be ready to 
support a proposition for a special inquiry 
respecting a general revision of the taxation 
of the country, as the only means of in- 
suring practical relief. 

Mr. Hume was sorry and surprised to 
hear, that the learned Serjeant (Spankie ) 
would vote in favour of these taxes, for he 
had considered that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s speech as conclusive against them. 
The hon. Member then proceeded to 
complain of the manner in which Ministers 
had persisted from the first in insulting the 
people on this point—first doling out this 
contemptible item and then that; yet 
persisted in keeping up a great part of it, 
with all its expensive machinery, though 
the distress of the people was undeniable. 
The expense of collection was enormous, 
and no inconsiderable portion of these 
expenses was given to spies, who assisted 
in the surcharging work. Almost the whole 
of these expenses might be done away with; 
and, indeed, he would say, that the taxes, 
reduced to a proper standard, might be all 
collected for 39,000/., and that this reforme 
ation would ultimately produce the highest 
satisfaction to all parties, According to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the whole amount of relief would only be 
1,100,000/.; and was it to be supposed 
that such a sum could not be easily made 
up by reductions? Mr. Hume, in order to 
show that the sum to be obtained by re- 
ductions, according to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was only 1,100,000/., gave 
the following particulars :— 

The Amount of duty on Windows and 

Inhabited Houses, about £ 2,500,000 

Deduction proposed in the Budget 100,000 


2,400,000 
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reducing this tax. 
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500,000 


aoe’ 
Leaving - . - - 1,900,000 
Fron: which deduct the amount which 
it is proposed to give to 215,000 
houses, from 10/. to 20/. rent, if the 
six examples of one-half of the rates 
is to be taken - - - 


Surplus balance in the Treasury 


600,000 


Leaving the sum - - - 1,300,000 


If the amount of the charges of collec- 
tion of the office of taxes of the whole 
200,000 


of the 2,500,000/. was taken off 


Leaving to be provided for by reduc- 
tion £ 1,100,000 


He would undertake to say, that a 
diligent revision of the pensions would 
enable the noble Lord to reduce them ten 
per cent. The noble Lord might easily 
economize 1,000,000. The question, 
therefore, was,should the countrybe relieved 
or not from taxation? If the House did 
not insist on relief, Ministers would not 
give it. Let the House be firm, and re 
ductions of expenditure, he was sure, must 
be made ; at least, if he were in the noble 
Lord’s place he could effect such reductions 
as would make up the deficiency caused by 
He was for no breach 
of faith with the public creditor, and he 
believed that a reduction of taxation would 
be a better way to preserve faith with the 
public creditor than these paltry time. 
serving proceedings. The people expected 
relief ; they had been taught to expect it ; 
and if they did not obtain it they would 
be greatly disappointed. If nothing were 
done to give relief to the people and gratify 
their expectations, they would be more 
disappointed than ever. If the noble Lord 
had no other means, he might trust to 
future resources as he had done in past 
time, and run the risk of the revenue being 
deficient a million. 

Mr. Spring Rice explained, that he did 
not state that there was to be a reduction 
in 230,000 houses of oneshalf, What he 
did state was, that there was to be a gra- 
duated scale of reduction, beginning with 
the lowest in the scale. Of the lowest 
description of houses he had stated that 
there were 73,000, and that the reduction 
on them would be one-third, or from 1s.6d, 
to Is. There was to be a graduated 
reduction on the others, from 1s. up to 
Qs. 3d. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. member for 
Middlesex talked of the surplus revenue in 
a strange way, for he proposed to take 
away 600,000/., and then he caleulated 
upon as large a surplus as before he took 
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away that sum. He admitted that he had, 
on a former occasion, reduced a larger 
amount of taxation than he ought ; but 
his apprehensions of a deficiency had never 
been very great, because he had relied on 
an increase of the revenue. The hon. 
Member said, that he had not before heard 
of the plan which had been explained by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Spring Rice), 
which the hon. Member admitted would 
give relief, and yet he said, in the same 
speech, that Government was giving no 
relief at all. Gentlemen must be aware 
that all the land in towns, and all the shops 
were held at a sort of monopoly price, and 
that, consequently, the tax would ultimately 
be paid by the landlords, though the 
advantage of the reduction would, in the 
meantime, go to those who had leases. He 
objected to the Motion altogether, not 
because he was fond of taxation, but because 
he did not think it possible to provide for 
the necessary services of the State, if so 
large an amount of taxation was reduced. 
He objected also to the tax being repealed 
in October ; if it must be repealed, it would 
be better to repeal it at once. It would, 
in his view, therefore, be still more ob- 
jectionable to postpone the repeal to the 
next year. There was no Resolution he 
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should more deprecate than one pledging 
the House to a large reduction of taxation 
at a future time, because it was impossible 
to foretel what might be the circumstances 
of the country. It might place the country 


in a situation of great difficulty. He ad- 
mitted the inequality of the House-tax in 
many respects, but he did not agree to the 
proposition that it ought to be levied in 
proportion to the sum which a house cost 
the owner to build it. That would often 
lead to great injustice. He admitted, too, 
that these taxes were vexatious from sur- 
charges; but it was in the contemplation 
of the Government to remove that evil. 
Too large a proportion of the surveyor’s 
emoluments depended on the surcharges, 
and this was to be reduced. He had 
always, in his communications to the Board 
of Taxes, discountenanced surcharges, and 
had expressly stated that they ought never 
to be made, unless there was very good 
reason for making them. It was easy 
enough to argue against taxation, because 
all taxation was in itself an evil, and it was 
only by comparing it with the greater 
evil of not providing for the service of the 
State that it could be defended. He was 
perfectly ‘ready to leave his case on the 
admirable speech of his right hon friend the 
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Secretary to the Treasury, which had not 
been answered by the hon. member for 
Bath, and ready to leave the case to the 
decision of the House. 

Mr. Hawes had understood that the 
proposition was to be to reduce the tax 
next April, and to that he was ready to 
give his assent ; but he could not assent to 
reduce it in October, in the middle of the 
financial year. He moved, as an Amend- 
ment that the taxes should cease on the 
5th of April next, instead of the 5th of 
October. 

Mr. Tennyson stated, that, as the 5th of 
April was more obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment, by the noble Lord’s statement, than 
the 5th of October, he should vote for the 
original Motion. He thought a revision 
of taxation necessary, and that a Property- 
tax should be imposed. Unless the people 
were relieved, there would be no satisfac. 
tion, though he for one, would never coun- 
tenance the non-payment of taxes. He 
was persuaded that if the House did not 
make the reduction now, it would be com- 
pelled to do so by and by in haste, and 
would then do it with regret. 

Sir Samnel Whalley briefly replied. He 
said that the tax did not fall on the land- 
lords; and if it did, it would before now 
have been repealed. He requested the 
hon. member for Lambeth to withdraw his 
Amendment, as more hostile to the Gu- 
vernment than the original Motion. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the House 
divided on the original question—Ayes 
124: Noes 273; Majority 149. 


List of the Avzs. 


ENGLAND. Curteis, Capt. E. B. 
Aglionby, H. A. Davies, Lieut.-Col, 
Astley, Sir J. Denison, W. J. 
Baillie, J. E. Dick, Quintin 
Barnard, E. G. Dundas, Capt. J. W. 
Beauclerk, Major Evans, Colonel 
Beaumont, T. W. Etwall, Ralph 
Berkeley, Hon. C. F. Faithfull, George 
Bewes, T. Fancourt, Major 
Bish, T. Fellowes, H. A. W. 
Blackstone, W. S. Fellowesy Hon. N. 
Briscoe, J. I: Fenton, John 
Brocklehurst, J. Fielden, John 
Brodie, Captain Fryer, Richard 
Brotherton, J. Gaskell, Daniel 
Buckingham, J. S. Godson, Richard 
Bulwer, H. L. Grote, George 
Chandos, Marquess of Guest, J. J. 
Chapman, A. — Gully, John 
Chetwynd,Capt.W.F. Hall, Benjamin 
Chichester, J. P. Halse, James 
Cobbett, W. Hanmer, Col. Henry 
Collier, J. Harvey, D. W. 
Crawley, S. Hawes, Benjamin 
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Henniker, Lord 
Hill, Matthew 
Hotham, Lord 
Hope, Sir A. 
Hughes, Hughes 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Hutt, W. 

Ingilby, Sir W. A. 
James, W. 

Jervis, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 

Key, Sir J. 
Lamont, Captain N. 
Langton, Col. G. 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, Hn. Col. H. 
Lyall, G. 
Methuen, P. 
Miller, W. H. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Pénleaze, W. 
Palmer, General 
Parrot, J. 

Pease, J. 

Petre, Hon. E. 
Philips, M. 
Philpotts, J. 

Pigot, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rotch, B. 

Seale, Colonel 
Shawe, R. N. 
Spry, S. T. 
Stanley, E. 
Stewart, J. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Todd, R. 

Tooke, W. 
Torrens, Colonel R. 
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Townshend, Lord C. 
Tullamore, Lord 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Walter, J. 
Wason, R. 
Welby, G. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wigney, I. 
SCOTLAND. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Sinclair, G. 
IRELAND. 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Daly, J. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Lalor, P. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, C. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connor Don 
O’Connor. F. 
Roche, W. 
Roe, J. 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, FE. S, 
Ruthven, E. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, T. 
Tellers. 
Tennyson, C, 
Wood, Ald. 


Paired off. 


FOR 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Clay, W. 
Handley, H. 
Handley, B. 
Morrison, J. 
Roche, D. 
Scholefield, J. 
Stewart, P. 
Tayleure, W. 


AGAINST. 
Barron, W. 
Browne, D. 
FEastnor, Lord 
Grey, Hon. Col. 
Molyneux, Lord G. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Sandon, Lord 
Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Wood, Colonel 


Bristot Exection.] Mr. Warburton 
presented a petition, signed by 2,500 of the 
Electors of Bristol, praying that the evi- 
dence laid before the Election Committee, 
which had decided in favour of the return 
of the sitting Members, should be laid 
hefore the House, in order that hon. 


Members might be aware of the nature of 
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the practices which were pursued at clec- 
tions. 

Mr. Baillie declared that there never 
was an election in which there had been less 
corruption than the last at Bristol. The 
whole expense had not exceeded 9001, 
although it might be considered to have 
lasted. for three months, since operations 
had commenced immediately after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. Out of the three 
individuals who had signed the Election 
Petition against the return, two had signed 
the requisition for him (Mr. Baillie) to 
come forward; and the third had wished to 
sign it, but was not permitted. The pe- 
titioners against the return were so much 
afraid that their petition should be declared 
frivolous and vexatious, that they entered 
into an agreement beforehand to pay the 
expense of the only witness that was 
brought forward. 

Mr. Pryme said, the hon. member for 
Bristol spoke as if the question lay only 
between him and the petitioners ; but the 
question was one of public importance. It 
was not a private but a public concern to 
ascertain whether practices of bribery and 
corruption had existed in any particular 
case. If such things should continue, the 
last state of this Reformed House would be 
worse than the first. It was necessary 
that such measures should be taken as 
would secure purity of election. 

Mr. Fitzsimon supported the prayer of 
the petition ; but deprecated the imputa- 
tion of hostility to the sitting member for 
Bristol. 

Lord Althorp knew nothing of the case, 
but what he had heard in that House. He 
was averse, however, to the production of 
the evidence, because it appeared to him to 
be ex-parte. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the petition 
originated in the disappointment of the 
Radical party at Bristol; and, as it con- 
tained libellous and calumnious assertions 
against individuals, he should move that it 
be rejected. 

Mr. Warburton had read the whole of 
the evidence taken before the Election 
Committee, and he thought that a case of 
gross corruption, deserving the serious 
attention of the House, was made out. 
It appeared that previous to the nomination 
day extensive treating was carried on ; 
that on the nomination day from 900 to 
1,000 electors received bribes of 3s. each ; 
and on the polling-day a box, called the 
“ Bribery-box,” was placed in a particular 
part of the town, into which all the electors 
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who chose put their hands and drew out | 
tickets entitling them to considerable sums 
of money. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Warburton moved, that the evidence | 
taken before the Election Committee be | 
laid on the Table and printed. | 

Lord Althorp said, that he was of opin- | 
ion, after hearing the statement of the hon. | 
member (Mr. Warburton), that the case 
was one which ought to be investigated, | 
and he wished to know whether the hon. 
Member intended to prosecute the inquiry 
in the event of the Motion he kad just 
made being carried ? 


Mr. Warburton said, that if no other | 
person took the management of the busi- | 


ness, he should feel it his duty to prosecute 
the inquiry. 
into this Session must, of course, depend 


on the state of the business before the | 


House. | 

Lord Althorp thought that as many | 
Gentlemen considered the evidence to be | 
partial, it would be as well not to print it | 
at present. 

Mr. Warburton hai no objection to 
accede to the noble Lord’s suggestion, and 
would therefore only move, that the evi- 


dence be brought up and laid on the Table. 
The House divided—Ayes 42 ; Noes 8: 
Majority 34. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 22, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of MEATH, 
from a Parish in Dublin, for a proper Valuation of that 
City.—By the Bishop of BATH and WELLs, from several 
Places in his Diocese, for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By Earls CAwpor, GosrorD, and Fits, and 
by the Bishop of BATH and WELLS, from several Places, 
—against Slavery. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 22, 1833. 


Mrnures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Stew- 
ART MACKENZIE, an Account of all Grants of Crown 
Lands in the Canadas, without Purchase, from the 31st 
December, 1825, tothe 1st of January, 1833: also of all 
the Monies received from the Canada Company, and the 
Application thereof: also of all Sales of Land in the 
Canadas, during the same period as above; also an 
Account of the Number of Persons who have Emigrated 
from Great Britain and Ireland to the British Colonies, and 
the United States of America, from the year 1825 to 
1852: also of the Number of Families who have Emigrated 
to New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s Land, since the 
Establishment of the Board of Emigration to the present 
time, having reveived Loans from Government to enable 
them to Emigrate; stating the Amount of the Grant, the 
Number of Persons in the Family, and the Name of the 


Coiony: also the same of Unmarried Females, not in- | 


eluded in the above, 


Whether it could be gone | 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. JaMEs OswaLD, from Glasgow, 
for Alterations in the Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill.—By 
Sir S. Guynneg, from Mourn and Caergwrle; and by Mt. 
Town LEy, from Beverley,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By Mr. H. Curreis, from several Places in 
Sussex, for a Repeal of the Duty on Tiles and Malt, and 
for the Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. Townwry, from 
Cambridge County, for an Alteration of the Currency; 
and from the Agricultural Parishes in the same County, 
for an Alteration in the Labourers’ Employment Act.— 
By Sir S. GLynng, Captain G. Fercuson, and Messrs, 
H. Curtets, J, OSWALD, and THICKNESSE, from several 
Places,—against Slavery. 


DEFECTS IN THE REFORM OF PARLIA- 
MENT Act.] Mr. Tooke, in conformity 
with a notice some time since given, moved 


| for the appointment of a Select Committee, 


to consider of such Amendments in the 
Reform Act as, with reference to the con- 
_tradictory de¢isions it had given rise to, 
might improve the machinery and facilitate 
the future working of that measure. The 
limit which he had prescribed to himself 
| as to the nature of the Amendments being 
altogether confined to mere practical im- 
provements in the working machinery of 
the Bill, without at all infringing on its 
| principle, would divest the subject of aty 
 peculiat claim to the attention of Metnbers, 
_ but that they were all interested, whatever 
‘might be their party or political views, i 
| being spared at any future election much 
| unnecessary trouble, uncertainty, and ex- 
| pense. Feeling all gratitude to the original 
| framers and promoters of the Reform Act, 

he must nevertheless say, that it necessarily 


happened that in the fierce collision which | 


took place during its progress, opportunity 
| could not be afforded for giving it the full 
‘ benefit of deliberate arrangement in all its 
‘details; the great principle attained, the 
minor mechanism was to a certain extent 
' sacrificed to that paramount. object of soli- 
|citude. The experience of the late élec- 
tions while it fully justified the general 
sufficiency of the Act, developed at the same 
time some of its imperfections. These 
together with the questions elicited in the 
course of the Election Committees during 
‘this Session, had afforded ample materials 
for the Amendmients proposed; in addition 
to which, many valuable suggestions had 
been received from several of the révising 
barristers ; still, however, comprising mere 
practical points, wholly divested of spécu- 
| lative improvements. He was happy to 
_ observe, for the credit of the Act, that the 
obvious and apparently  iiridébatéablé 
| Amendments were but féw in number anid 
_ simple in remedy, and might be comprised 
under the following heads; chiefly applying 


i to borough elections—namely, to allow 
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qualification for premises held partly as 
owner and partly as tenant, and of houses, 
&c., held jointly with other buildings ; to 
allow the vote, if the taxes were satisfied, 
without requiring such payment on the 
part of the tenant, and to limit the period 
of payment of taxes in arrear; also, that 
opportunity should be given by two Sun- 
days’ notice on Church doors of persons in 
default ; to define the prescribed distance 
of seven miles, which had on the late elec- 
tion received three different constructions, 
to one definite standard ; to provide for the 
barristers having earlier knowledge of the 
lists; and entire copies of them, thus 
enabling them to apportion the period of 
holding their Courts at each place with 
more accuracy ; the total abolition of the 
compulsory payment of 1s. both in counties 
and boroughs, in which latter it would be 
otherwise an annual charge; to give to 
outlying freeholders the privilege of voting 
at the nearest point to their residence in 
their division of a county, thus in several 
instances saving full seventy miles, as in 
the ease of allowing such persons to vote 
at Axminster instead of Plymouth, for 
South Devon; and, not adverting to minor 
| points, lastly, to dispense wholly with the 
third question at the poll, as to possessing 
the same identical qualification when regis- 
tered, the effect of which was to disfranchise 
any person as to counties who might have 
sold any small part of a large estate, or who 
might have converted his leasehold into 
a freehold by purchase ; and in boroughs 
the same disfranchisement would follow by 
moving to a better house in the same street, 
while the obvious intention of the Legis- 
lature was to fix the claim of franchise to 
the certain registry of it in July, subject 
only to annual revision at the same period. 
To repel any charge of precipitancy or pre- 
sumption on his part in bringing forward 
this measure, he wished to observe that he 
had communicated his intention to the noble 
and right hon. Paymaster of the Forces, 
In deference to his peculiar claim upon the 
Bill, his Lordship, however, wholly declined 
the suggestion, and was adverse to any 
Measure being taken during this Session. 
He thought otherwise, contemplating on the | 
always possible, if not probable, event of a | 
dissolution, andit would, therefore, be a dere- 
liction of duty on his part not to submit his 
Motion to the House, however irksome it 
was personally to himself, as he could with | 
tuth aver rather than take this reluctant | 
ead, he should have laboured with more | 
satisfaction as a humble pioncer under the | 
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auspices of themoble member for Devon ; 
but his overture to. that effect had been 
rejected. He made his appeal to the House 
in perfect submission to its dictates, re- 
serving to himself the privilege of reply to 
such observations as might appear to him 
to require one. Before sitting down, how- 
ever, he would observe, that he conceived 
the corrections would be best matured in a 
Select Committee to be appointed for the 
purpose on the second reading of the Bill, 
in which Committee the suggestions of the 
revising barristers and others best qualified 
to communicate information, would be 
considered, together with the proceedings 
and decisions of the several Election Com- 
mittees, and which were calculated materi- 
ally to facilitate the object. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving, “ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to consider 
the Act 2rd Will. 4th, c. 45, for Amending 
the Representation of the people in England 
and Wales, and to report such amendments 
and alterations in the provisions thereof, as 
in the better opinion of such Committee, 
may contribute to the better, cheaper, and 
more convenient working of that Act.” 

Lord John Russell objected to the Mo- 
tion, and trusted that the House would not 
adopt it. The Government had entered 
into a consideration of the doubts said to 
arise upon the face of the Reform Bill, and 
after carefully considering those doubtful 
points, and the difficulties stated to be 
thrown in the way of easy and cheap regis- 
tration, they had come to the opinion that 
no alteration of that measure ought to be 
introduced in the present Session. They 
thought it better to give men who had been 
taken by surprise before, the opportunity of 
registering their votes now, and they 
believed that many of the objections which 
at first sight appeared so formidable, would 
be found, upon trial, not to be so serious as 
was imagined. He wished the House to 
wait till the end of the next Session of 
Parliament, and see whether many of the 
objections now conjured up would not be 
found to be of no value or weight what- 
ever. 

Mr. Warburton thought the inquiry pro- 
posed by the present Motion, might fairly 
be objected to because of its unlimited 
character ; but it would be attended with 
great public advantage if the contradictory 
decisions not only of the Revising Barris. 
ters, but of the Committees of that House 
on the Reform Bill, were settled. If the 
disputed points on which contrary decisions 
were given in the Committees of that 
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House and by the Revising Barristers were 
collected and reported upon by a Select 
Committee, it would prevent a vast deal of 
trouble and litigation, and he hoped his 
Majesty’s Government would consent to 
the appointment: of such a Committee, 
limiting the inquiry as he had suggested. 

The Solicitor General admitted, that it 
might be found necessary to facilitate the 
working of the Reform Bill, but he con- 
tended that this was not the proper time, 
and the mode proposed was not the proper 
mode of effecting that object. He had himself 
made a register ‘of the disputed points which 
had arisen, which he should use in good 
time, and he acknowledged that it would 
be extremely desirable that many of those 
points should be settled before a dissolutign. 
He was not aware, however, that there was 
any immediate prospect of a dissolution, nor 
did he believe it was much desired. If a 
Committee were appointed, such as that 
proposed by the hon. member for Truro, 
every member on the Committee would 
have his own plan of Amendment, and he 
very much feared that the alterations 
suggested would only serve to increase con- 
fusion. At all events, he thought they 
should wait and have the experience of 
another registration. 

Mr. O'Connell said, there could be no 
doubt there were many defects in the word- 
ing of the Act. Ministers were afraid to 
consent to any Amendment in the Com- 
mittee ; for if they did, a whole week would 
be wasted by their opponents in taunts 
upon them, for not having produced a 
perfect measure. The consequence was, 
that many incongruities remained in the 
Bill which ought to be altered. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General admitted the 
fact of the evil, and yet wished to postpone 
the cure—a piece of advice that seemed to 
be quite unintelligible. There were many 
contradictory decisions among the Register- 
ing Barristers, and among the Committees, 
and it was advisable that these points of 
difference should be at once setttled. 

Colonel Evans was also against the post- 
ponement, and thought that a Committee 
ought to be appointed before the period of 
registration returned. If the Committee 
were to be refused, he hoped that Ministers 
were digesting some plan for the Amend- 
ment and perfecting of the existing law. 

Mr. Robinson was disposed to leave the 
matter in the hands of Ministers, under the 
assurance that the best mode of reconciling 
the discrepancies between the decisions of 
Revising Barristers was under consideration. 
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Mr. Warburton proposed, as an Amend- 
ment to the original Motion, “ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into, and report upon, the various points 
arising out of the Act 2nd Will. 4th, c. 45, 
and 88, on which contradictory decisions 
have been come to, whether by the Revising 
and Assistant Barristers, or by Returning 
Officers, or by Election Committees.” 

Jervis seconded the Amendment, 
and adverted to the practical defects in the 
working of the Reform Act, as regarded the 
duties of the Revising Barristers. He 
contended that some method should be 
adopted to ascertain how the measure had 
operated in different parts of the country. 

Mr. Rigby Wason referred to several 
conflicting decisions by Election Committees, 
which rendered it necessary that some 
general system should be established before 
the Revising Barristers were again called 
upon to act. In his opinion, the moment 
a defect was discovered, a remedy ought to 
be applied to it. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that no inconve- 
nience could result in this case from the 
postponement of the remedy; and that the 
recommendation of a Select Committee 
could not increase the certainty of that 
law, the uncertainty of which was now 
matter of complaint. The present Govern- 
ment, as the originators of the Reform Act, 
were pledged to introduce every practical 
remedy for established defects; and he 
apprehended, that next Session would be 
sufficiently early for the purpose. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the Select Com- 
mittee was not to be appointed to decide 
any question of law, but merely to ascer- 
tain a matter of fact, which matter of fact 
would be material in governing the conduct 
of the Revising Barristers when they should 
next be called upon to act. 

Mr. Bonham Carter did not object to any 
real improvements that might be made in 
the Reform Bill, provided sufficient time 
were allowed to elapse for the purpose of 
ascertaining that the changes proposed were 
improvements. In his opinion sufficient 
time had not elapsed to show whether the 
Bill had worked well or ill ; but after some 
experience they would be better prepared 
to legislate—they would be able to judge 
whether or not the alleged defects were so 
or otherwise. He admitted, that some 
inconvenience might arise from contradic- 
tory decisions ; but as far as he could learn, 
the contradictory decisions were confined to 
the Irish Bill; that, however, formed no 
objection to the general measure, and he 
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therefore recommended, that the House 
should avoid anything like precipitate legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Wynn admitted, that that part of 
the Reform Bill which provided, that the 
poll should be taken in districts, and that 
the duration of elections should be shorten- 
ed, had worked most admirably. He could 
not, however, make the same admission 
with respect to the machinery for the form- 
ation of the registry and the electoral 
lists. He thought, that it would be ad- 
vantageous to wait till the different Elec- 
tion Committees had all made their deci- 
sions, because, when that was done, the 
anomalies and irregularities of the Bill 
would be better known, and therefore more 
easily remedied. ‘The lists were to be made 
out in June, and there would be great 
difficulty, if a Committee were appointed, 
in preparing a remedial Bill, and in passing 
it through both Houses of Parliament be- 
fore that time. A bill formed in haste 
upon such a subject would produce in its 
working greater difficulties than any which 
were felt at present. There were one or 
two points, however, which might be alter- 
ed immediately without inconvenience ; for 
instance, the names of Peers and others 


who were disqualified by Act of Parliament 
from voting, might now be placed in the 
lists, and if no objections were made to 
them, would be inserted in the Registry. 
This ought not to be permitted, and the 
Revising Barrister ought to have the power 


of erasing them. Again, fraudulent votes 
might be objected to by those persons who 
had an interest in supporting them. At 
the revision the objections might be with- 
drawn, and then, as no other person 
would have a right to press them, and 
as in all probability those who would 
have objected would have given up their 
Opposition, on finding that there were 
other objectors besides themselves in the 
field, the Barrister would be obliged to pass 
votes which he suspected or even which he 
knew to be bad. He should, therefore, 
wish, that provision should be made, that 
when an objection was once entered to a 
vote, any elector should be at liberty to 
press it before the Revising Barrister. He 
could not help wishing, that the Solicitor- 
General would bring in a bill to settle 
these three points—first, how far the re- 
moval of a voter from his residence in a 
borough after his registration vitiated his 
vote ; secondly, how far the Revising Bar- 
risters could themselves enter upon objec- 
tions to votes, after those who had origin- 
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ated had withdrawn them; and, thirdly, 
how far the House, which was the ulti- 
mate judge in all questions appertaining 
to elections, should be prevented from 
noticing any objections to vote, however 
strong they might be, unless those objec- 
tions had been previously decided upon by 
the Revising Barristers. As to the other 
questions relating to the overseers, and con- 
stables, he had only to say, that when the 
noble Lord, in defending the Retorm Bill, 
called on the House to give overseers and 
constables credit for common sense, he had 
called on the House for one of the most 
extraordinary votes of credit that he had 
ever heard of ; for a long experience of the 
conduct of overseers and constables had 
convinced him, that of all men in the world 
they had the least to do with that necessary 
article. 

Mr. Halcomb said, that as a Revising 
Barrister, he knew something of the diffi- 
culties of the Reform Bill; and, knowing 
something respecting them, he thought, 
that the House ought to bring in a Decla- 
ratory Bill on the subject this Session. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that not a word 
had been said in this Debate respecting the 
working of the Irish Reform Bill. He 
wished it, therefore, to be remarked, that 
in Ireland, the people had not that part of 
the English Bill which was now univer- 
sally acknowledged to work most admira- 
bly here. There was also a doubt in Ireland 
whether 10/. or 20/. was the qualification 
in countics—a doubt which arose from a 
variation in the Reform Act from the 
Act of 1829, abolishing the 40s. frecholders. 
He thought, that if a Committee were 
appointed that night, its report might be 
ready a few days after the adjournment. 

The Solicitor General said, if the hon. 
member for Dublin thought that this 
matter could be so easily settled, why did 
he not himself bring in a bill to settle it? 
His opinion was, that the House ought 
not to resort to hasty legislation upon such 
a subject, inasmuch as nothing was so pre- 
judicial as the unnecessary multiplication 
of Acts of Parliament. It was not a suffi- 
cient reason to introduce a new Reform 
Bill merely because there had been con- 
flicting decisions upon the construction of 
the present Bill. He thought, that when 
a Bill was brought in to remedy the ano- 
malies in the working of the Reform Bill, 
it should, after the second reading, be re- 
ferred to a Committee up-stairs, in order 
that they might hear the opinions on it 
of the different Revising Barristers. 
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Mr. Jervis said, that as a Revising Bar- 
rister he had been compelled, contrary to his 
conscience, and contrary to his conviction, 
to keep upon the Register votes, which of 
his personal knowledge he knew to be bad, 
merely because they were not objected to. 
He thought, that a Committee might make 
a report on this subject in a few days, for 
he was certain that the Revising Barristers, 
who had most of them been extravagantly 
paid, would have no objection to return 
forthwith a written statement of the diffi- 
culties which they had encountered in 
forming the electoral lists throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Abercromby put it to the House, 
whether, if a Committee were appointed 
now, the House could legislate upon its 
Report during the present Session? If 
the right hon. member for Montgomery- 
shire should produce a Bill amended on the 
three points to which he alluded, he would 
find other Gentlemen inclined to introduce 
into it other points which they consider- 
ed requiring amendment. He thought, 


that the House would act unwisely in tak- 
ing a measure of this kind out of the hands 
of the Government. 

Mr. Lloyd was favourable to the Amend- 
ment moved by his hon. friend who sat 


near him. As to the objection which had 
been put forward with respect to time, 
he thought it had no weight whatever. 
That ‘there were some gross errors in the 
law as it now stood was evident, and it was 
their duty to remedy it as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Mr. Pease observed, that Gentlemen 
acquat..ted with counties must know, that 
sufficient time had expired to enable church- 
wardens to become cognizant of the duties 
which they had to perform, and to direct 
them in the mode which, under this Bill, 
they were bound to pursue. If, in the 
performance of those duties, they found 
that the Bill offered impediments or in- 
cumbrances, the svoner those impedi- 
ments or incumbrances were removed the 
better. 

Mr. Charles Grant demanded what was 
the Committee, the appointment of which 
was now called for, to do? Why, it was 
to collect facts for the information of the 
House. Now, the greater part of the argu- 
ment of those who were favourable to the 
appointment of a Committee was founded 
on the uncertainty of the law as it at pre- 
sent stood; that being the case, he should 
like to know in what way the collection of 
those facts was calculated to remove the 
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uncertainty-complained of ? It was easy to 
arriye at the object required, by calling on 
the different Barristers for their particular 
opinions on certain points. He did not 
think that it was at all necessary ta go into 
a Committee on this subject. If, in the 
first instance, when the measure of Reform 
was introduced, they had acted with caution 
and with prudence, he thought they ought, 
when called upon to make any alteration 
or Amendment in the Bill, still to proceed 
with caution and with prudence. 

Mr. Tooke, in replying, observed, that 
he should perhaps have been content to 
accept the pledge of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, but that the events of this Session had 
greatly impaired his confidence in them, for 
in fact they had originated nothing, and 
thwarted every thing, that promised further 
Reform. He had entered the House with 
greater buoyancy of expectation than his 
age might justify, but his soul now sickened [ 
at time mis-spent and duties unperformed. 
Ministers had not redeemed any one pledge 
they had given, they claimed much merit 
for obtaining the Reform Bill, by which, 
however, hitherto they had been the only 
gainers, and now they even refused the 
opportunity of amending the provisions of | 
that Act, though they fully admitted its | 
numerous imperfections ; with wonted in- [7 
consistency they alleged the great labour 
of the undertaking, and yet would defer 
the period of commencing it to their more 
convenient season, and rejected the prof- 
fered aid of a Committee. Nota shadow F 
of an argument had been adduced against 
| his Motion, he had established the fact, that F 
many technical errors existed in the Act, 
and as by a singular coincidence they had 
this day balloted for the last Election Com- 

mittee arising out of the general election, F 
/ample means and time would be afforded 

for benefitting by the decisions of all the 
| Election Committees of the Session, no less 
‘than by the evidence of the conflicting de- § 
| terminations of the Revising Barristers and 
| Returning Officers. 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford was anxious, 

that the improvement of the Bill should be F 
| left to Ministers. He did not think it would 
' be prudent to place the question in the 
| hands of others. He wished the measure 
| of Reform to be brought to perfection by 
| the exertions of those who, in the last Par- 
‘liament, had laboured so steadily, and so 

successfully, in carrying a measure which 

had given great satisfaction tq the country. 

He, therefore, would call on the noble 
Lord, and on the Goyernment generally, 
i 
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to declare whether they would not state that 
it was their decided determination to bring 
forward those Amendments, and that, too, 
without any delay, which might be deemed 
necessary to render the measure in every 
respect unobjectionable ? 

The Solicitor General assured the House, 
that Government had paid the deepest at- 
tention to every suggestion that had been 
thrown out for the improvement of the 
Bill. Every proposed Amendment had re- 
ceived due consideration. Ministers wished 
to do every thing that would be conducive 
to the public benefit ; and they hoped that 
they would be able, in the next Session of 
Parliament, to bring forward such Amend- 
ments as would give general satisfaction. 

Mr. Wallace was of opinion that there 
was no necessity for putting off, even for 
an hour, any projected Amendments in the 
Bill. There was not a Gentleman in the 
House who must not be aware, that in con- 
sequence of the ambiguity of a portion of 
the Bill, much misconstruction had taken 
place. It was not yet settled whether the 
decision of the revising barrister was to be 
considered final or not. That was a most 
important point, and ought forthwith to be 
set at rest. 

Me. Charles Buller hoped, that this Mo- 
They 


tion would be pressed to a division. 
had, it was true, heard from the Solicitor 
General, that Government would, in the 
next Session of Parliament, take up the 


subject. Now, he objected to this delay 
for four reasons—first, because his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers might not perhaps be his 
Majesty’s Ministers next Session; and, 
therefore, they might not have it in their 
power to redeem the pledge which they 
had hastened to give ; second, because they 
had quite enough to do without adding 
this task to their burthens ; third, because 
they had managed so badly almost every 
thing which they had taken in hand, that 
he was not inclined to give them much 
credit for their future efforts ; and, fourth, 
because he conceived that any alteration in 
the measure should rather proceed from that 
House than from his Majesty’s Ministers. 
He was of opinion, that the defects pointed 
out called for immediate revision ; and he, 
therefore, was not willing to allow the pre- 
sent Session to pass over without amending 
the Bill, merely because the Solicitor Gene- 
ral had stated, that something would be 
done in the course of the ensuing Session. 
Mr. Ellice had not expected such anim- 


‘adversions on the Government from the 


hon. Member who had just sat down, espe- 
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cially as in general the hon. Member placed 
confidence in the measures of Government. 
He thought, that they should not have been 
subject to such remarks, if they had had 
no other merit than that of having made 
so great and successful an experiment as 
the Reform Bill was admitted on all hands 
to be. If the subject of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion were as simple as had been 
stated by the hon. Gentleman who spoke 
on the other side, he saw no occasion for 
the appointment of a Committee. He 
(Mr. Ellice) did not, however, consider it 
of little importance. He would only ask 
the House to give the Government a little 
time—to consider the multiplicity of busi- 
ness in which they were already engaged. 
He hoped that the House would not force 
them to the immediate appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into a subject which 
the Government were pledged to take into 
their consideration as speedily as possible. 
He had no doubt, that if a Committee were 
appointed, it would be expected that some 
Member of the Government would be a 
member of it; but he would beg the 
House to observe, that the time of every 
member of the Government was already so 
much occupied with the consideration of 
the momentous questions to come shortly 
before the House, or on the Committees 
already appointed and then sitting, that it 
was impossible for them to attend to this 
subject at present. He repeated, however, 
that all that was wished for, was a little 
delay till such time as the present pressure 
of business would be disposed of. 

The original Motion was withdrawn, 
and the House divided on Mr. Warburton’s 
Amendment.—Ayes 68; Noes 94: Ma- 
jority 26. 
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EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWws.] Mr, 
Robert Grant moved the second reading of 
the Jews’ Civil Disabilities Bill. 

Sir Robert Inghs opposed the Motion. 
This subject was one of the greatest im- 
portance, and he believed there was none 
against which an appeal could be made to 
the country with more certainty of success; 
but that was not the way in which he 
wished to see this or any other great ques- 
tion decided. e would oppose it in 


every stage, because he looked upon it as 


bad in principle and pregnant with the 
worst consequences. The question reduced 
itself to this: was the supreme legislative 
authority of the country to be Christian, 
professing one common faith and one com- 
mon hope, or was it to consist of those who 
denied Christianity, whoregarded the Christ 
himself and the most sacred characters of 
our religion as blasphemers, as idolaters, as 
persons hateful to God and accursed among 
men? The present was not a light or 
trivial question, and he regretted that none 
of his Majesty’s Ministers were present, 
with the exception of the right hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, who prob- 
ably attended because the subject had been 
brought forward by his right hon. relative. 
In his opinion, the members of the Govern- 
ment should have been in their places, and 
if they were not prepared to take a decided 
course in relation to a bili so important, 
they ought, at least, to condescend to listen 
to what could be urged on the question. 
He was sorry that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Robert Grant) had not proposed 
the second reading in a speech to which he 
might have replied ; but as that had not been 
done, it only remained for him to answer 
some of the observations made by the right 
hon. Gentleman on a former evening. On 
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that occasion the right hon. Gentleman had 
fallen into one or two misstatements as to 
the precedents to be found in the treatment 
of the Jews by other nations ; not that he 
(Sir Robert Inglis) admitted, that we were 
to be governed by such precedents, but, 
precedents having been referred to, it 
would be as well that they should be 
stated correctly. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated, that in Hamburgh and Prussia, 
the condition of the Jews was very differ- 
ent from what it ever had been in this 
country, and that he wished to raise British 
Jews to the same level as the Jews of 
Prussia. Now, it appeared from the appen- 
dix to the Commons Report of 1816, that, 
according to the constitution of Hamburgh, 
no person not of the Lutheran persuasion 
was eligible to civil office; so that there 
existed the best evidence to prove, that up 
to 1816, the eligibility of the Jews to civil 
office, which the right hon. Gentleman had 
assumed, did not exist in Hamburgh. The 
result also of some inquiries which he had 
made, and of some trustworthy communica- 
tions which he had received, enabled him to 
state, that in Prussia, in the years 1811-12, 
the Jews were permitted to purchase land, 
to exercise trades and callings, and to take 
academic honours; but the question of 
eligibility to civil office was reserved, and 7 
had never since been decided, while the ad- 
mission of Jews to academic honours which 
formerly was the law, was repealed. But, 
admitting the entire facts as originally 
stated, what did they prove more than this 
—that in a country with an absolute go- 
vernment at the time, and which was still 
without a liberal constitution, the Jews had 
been admitted to certain privileges, which 
under an absolute or quasi absolute govern- 
ment, might be extended and withdrawn in 
the same breath? What example was this 
for a government such as ours, supposing 
the facts to be precisely as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, which, however, he 
denied? ‘The right hon. Gentleman had 
also instanced the cases of France and 
America ; and he would then take the op- 
portunity to correct a mistake into which 
he had himself fallen, in reference to one 
of those countries. He had said on a former 
occasion, that although Jews were legally 
admissible to civil office in France and the 
United States, yet that the law had never 
been carried into effect, and that no Jew 
had ever sat in the French Chambers or 
the American Congress. He was not satis- 
fied, that he had misstated the fact as 
regarded America. It had been stated that 
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Jews were members of some of the lecal 
legislative assemblies, but it did not appear 
that they ever sat in Congress. With 
respect to France, he had been informed, 
that five Jews had sat in the Chamber of 
Deputies ; he could not say whether the 
statement was correct or not, but, having 
no reason to suspect the motives of his in- 
formant, he supposed that the fact was so, 
and that he had been betrayed into a mis- 
take on the subject. He argued, however, 
that the House ought to look at the ques- 
tion, not in reference to the precedents 
established by other states, differently cir- 
cumstanced, but with reference to the 
spirit and practice of the British Constitu- 
tion and the principles of the Christian 
religion. We should not be governed by 
the example of a latitudinarian republic on 
the one hand, nor by that of a worse than 
latitudinarian monarchy on the other. In 
Prussia, he believed, there were colleges 
exclusively for the education of the Jews, 
and perhaps it was to such establishments 
his hon. friend (Mr. Grant) alluded. In 
one of the states of America, Pennsylvania, 
there was this remarkable principle of legis- 
lation, that if a person believed in a 
Supreme Ruler no further question was to 
be asked as to his religion, but that no per- 
son could be admissible to civil office who 
did not believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This excluded the principle of latitudina- 
rian indifference upon which the present 
Bill proceeded, which he feared was based 
on a disregard for their common Chris- 
tianity. He did not mean to charge his 
right hon. friend who brought in the Bill 
with this kind of indifference, but such as 
actually felt it, would proceed exactly in 
the same manner as his right hon. friend 
had proceeded. If the argument for the 
admissibility of the Jews were good for 
anything, it applied with equal force to 
every natural-born subject of the King, 
whether Turk, heathen, or infidel. There 
were peculiarities in the manners and cus- 
toms of che Jews which incapacitated them 
for incorporation with the people of any 
other country. This appeared even in the 
common article of food. He remarked, 
that during the war application was made 
from Brighton (as we understood) to have 
a person sent down there to prepare meat 
in the peculiar way required by this peo- 
ple. They never did, and never could, 
consider themselves in any other light than 
as strangers and sojourners in the land. 
This, however, was a question which ought 
to be decided, not upon trivial, but upon 
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the highest grounds of policy. The fact 
was, that a Jew could never be made an 
Englishman, even though he be born here. 
So long as he looked forward to another 
kingdom, his sympathies would be given 
more to a Jew in Parisor in Warsaw, than 
to a person residing in the same or in the 
next country to him. It had been said, that 
if they were deprived of civil power they 
ought not to be subjected to civil duties. 
The performance of civil duties was only a 
just return for the protection they received 
from the State, and gave them no just claim 
to civil power. He had heard it said by 
one of the most eloquent men who adorned 
that House, the hon. member for Leeds, 
that the denial of political power was per- 
secution, and that the principle of such 
denial would carry victims to an auto da fe. 
Now, the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
own friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had, as stated this evening, prevented 
the agents of candidates from voting ; was 
he therefore prepared to burn such agents ; 
or any exciseman, whom he equally de- 
prived of the elective franchise? If the 
present boon was not a fit one for a Chris- 
tian legislature to grant, it was not a fit 
one for the Jewish people to receive. 
There were two great divisions of the Jews, 
and the Jews who yet preserved their 
Scriptural character did not desire the boon 
proposed to them by his right hon. friend. 
Had any synagogue petitioned in favour of 
the measure? While the Catholic question 
was under consideration, the Roman Catho- 
lic bishops and clergy expressed an opinion 
on it, and sent in petitions as well as the 
laity. There was nothing of the kind in 
the present case. The Jews, asa religious 
body, had sent in no petitions. There 
were Jews who, on conscientious grounds, 
were ayerse to any such concession ; and he 
had received a communication to that effect 
from one of them, the Rabbi Crool, a learned 
man, teacher of Hebrew in one of our uni- 
versities. He said in his letter, “ The 
start for emancipation, as it is called, was 
got up by a few obscure persons of the 
Jewish persuasion who thirsted for worldly 
honours. Remember this,” said he to his 
brethren, “ you can be no freemen except 
in the land of Canaan. One Jew, indeed, 
in Egypt, and three or four in Babylon, 
were admitted to places of trust and honour, 
but this happened by reason of inspiration 
and a mission from above. Jews,” said 
he, “‘ whether they spend two days, or two 
months, or twenty years in a country, are 
equally strangers and sojourners. They 
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country.”” The right hon. Gentleman had 
not shown that the Jews desired thischange ; 
and if he had done so, still he never could 
show that the change ought to be made. 
The effect of the change would be to un- 


christianise the land, and it would be impos- | 


sible, upon similar principles, to resist the 


claims of admission to the Legislature of any | 
sect, whatever its colour or creed, so that | 
the Members of it were subjects of the, 


King. The Jews viewed Christ as an im- 
postor, and a blasphemer: they spoke of 


him always as “the hanged one;” and | 


with such opinions how could they be ad- 


mitted to the British Legislature without | 


Unchristianising it? The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving, that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Sinclair said, that in seconding the 
Motion of his hon. friend, he should not 
detain the House above a very few minutes. 
In fact, it appeared to him that this question 
resolved itself into the narrowest possible 
compass. He had only one single argu- 
ment to advance in support of his opinion 
—namely, that this was a Christian coun- 
try and a Christian Legislature, and that 
it was inconsistent with their duty and al- 
legiance towards the God whom they wor- 


shipped, to admit those persons to occupy the 


highest station, or to become Members of 
this House, by whom he, whom we ac- 
knowledged as over all, God blessed for 
ever, was denounced as a crucified impos- 
tor. They would desecrate the religion of 
the country by such a course, and obliter- 
ate that Christian character which had 
hitherto distinguished our legislative as- 
semblies, and which was recognized in the 
very prayers by which the proceedings of 
that House were daily ushered in. He 
knew, that in these days of religious liber- 
alism, he should be denounced as a fanatic, 
on account of the sentiments which he now 
ventured to express ; but for this he was 
fuliy prepared. Being convinced that he 
was discharging his duty conscientiously to- 
wards his country and towards his God, and 
that he was not aciuated by any feeling of 
unkindness or disrespect towards the Jews, 
whose respectability and moral conduct he 
did not presume to disparage, he should 
offer his decided opposition to this Bill, and 
rejoice to be counted worthy to suffer shame 
in such a cause. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that when he 
entered the House, he had no intention to 
take part in the Debate, though he should 
on this as on a former occasion, give the 
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measure the support of his vote. Some of 
the observations, however, that had fallen 
from the hon. mover and seconder of the 
Amendment, appeared to him sq extraordin- 
ary that he felt it his duty to oppose them. 
The hon. Baronet, the member for the 
University of Oxford, had objected to the 
principle of the Bill, because it would admit 

indoos, Mahommedans, and _ Parsees, 
equally with Jews, to a seat in the British | 
Legislature. In practice, he did not con- 
ceive there would be anything to appre- 
hend on that score—as it was exceedingly 
improbable that such persons wou!d become 
candidates for that honour. But in principle, 
he saw no objection whatever, to the ad- 
mission of any British subject, who should 
be freely chosen, by a legally qualified con- 
stituency, toa seat in that House, whatever 
might be his peculiar views on religious 
subjects. The qualities required for a 
good legislator, were, intelligence, experi- 
ence, and integrity ; and these were pos- 
sessed by Jews in as large a degree as by 
Christians. Of their intelligence few 
would doubt ; indeed, the general impres- 
sion was, that in matters of business they 
were so much more clever and penetrating 
than ourselves, that it required no ordinary 
care to match them in skilful negotiation. 
In experience they were quite our equals, | 
as their range of observation and their 
sphere of transactions was generally more 
enlarged than our own. And in integrity, 
they stood as high in all pecuniary and 
mercantile obligations, as any sect or class © 
of people that could be named. In all po- 
litical and moral qualities, they were, there- [ 
fore, fit to be Representatives ; and what- 
ever might be their religious opinions, they 
were answerable for these, not to any 
human tribunal, but to the great Judge of 7 
all. The same arguments which had so 
triumphantly carried the Catholic Relief 
Bill, applied equally to this measure of 
Emancipation for the Jews, as they were 
founded on one grand principle of tolera- 
tion—that no peculiarity of opinion on re- 
ligious matters, no singularity of specula- 
tive but conscientious belief, ought to de- 
prive any British subject of an equal partici- 7 
pation with all other British subjects of any 
civil rightand privilege of the State. It had 
been contended, that the Jews were so ex- 
clusive a people, that they were not to be 
trusted on that account. He confessed that 
his acquaintance with the Jewish nation in 
various countries of the earth, induced him 
to believe that they were no more exclusive 
than the people of any other sect, Like 
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all other men they were the creatures of 
circumstances, and of the legislation under 
which they lived. In countries where 
they were most severely persecuted, there 
they associated more closely together for 
consolation. In countries where they were 
most liberally treated, there their affections 
became more and more expanded beyond their 
narrow circle. Throughout the Eastern 
world their degradation was extreme, be- 
cause the treatment they received was 
cruelly unjust. In Europe they were a 
more enlightened and a more elevated race, 
because their persecutions were less severe ; 
and whatever of inferiority or disqualifica- 
tion remained to adhere to them, it was in 
our power to remove: as by placing them 
on a level with ourselves in the enjoyment 
of every civil and political right, they 
would soon become our equals in every 
moral and intellectual virtue. This prin- 
ciple was to him so clear—that man was 
the creature of circumstance and legislation, 
that good men were made bad by coercion 
and oppression, and bad men converted into 
good by conciliation and by freedom—that 
he should deem it unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it, by way of argument or proof: but 
with the permission of the House, he would 
mention onestriking historical fact, connected 
with the history of the Parsees in India, in 
illustration of the truth of the sentiment 
here professed. It was this:—At the 
period of the Mohammedan conquest of 
Persia, the inhabitants of that country were 
chiefly fire-worshippers, or followers of 
Zoroaster. The proselytizing spirit of 
Mohammedanism made the great bulk of 
the people converts to that religion. A 
small remnant remained, however, faithful 
to the doctrines of their fathers, and im- 
movable in their attachment to their opin- 
ions. These became the objects of especial 
persecution ; and, by a long series of op- 
pressions, they ultimately became so poor, 
80 vicious, and so degraded, that the earth 
perhaps hardly contained upon its surface a 
more truly contemptible class of men. A 
portion of them were led by circumstances 
to emigrate to Guzerat, one of the provinces 
of India, where, meeting with somewhat 
better treatment, they greatly improved. 
Soon after, they proceeded further south, 
and settled in the Island of Bombay, then 
under the government of the Portuguese, 
where they were admitted to the equal en- 
joyment of all the civil privileges enjoyed by 
the Portuguese themselves. From that 
period they began to improve in every 
respect; and at the present moment, while 
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the Guebrs, or fire-worshippers of tiie 
original race, now remaining in Persia, are 
still among the most ignorant and depraved 
of the inhabitants of that country, the 
Parsees in India, a part of the self-same stack, 
have advanced so rapidly in improyement, 
that they are among the most intelligent 
and virtuous of all the Indian tribes— 
well acquainted with the English language 
—versed in European sciences—forming 
partners in some of the first English houses 
of business (a distinguished Parsee, at 
Bombay, having been a partner in the firm 
of Sir Charles Forbes, lately a Member of 
that House) ;. and though originally the in- 
habitants of an inland country, Persia, 
without any maritime fleet, and where a 
ship was scarcely ever seen, they had now 
become the finest ship-builders in the 
world; constructing in the arsenals of 
Bombay, ships of war of the largest class, 
for the British navy, which were drafted, 
moulded, built, and launched entirely by 
Parsees ; and, on their arrival in this coun- 
try, were the envy of the British builder in 
the dock-yards of Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Deptford, and Sheerness ; and the admira- 
tion of British seamen, wherever they 
were seen. One word more, and he would 
conclude the few observations which he 
had felt it his duty to offer to the House. 
The hon. Member who had seconded the 
Amendment had said, that the very circum- 
stance of our commencing the proceedings 
of each day with Christian prayer offered 
up in the name of the Saviour, was with 
him a sufficient reason for the exclusion of 
the Jews. Now, he begged to say, that 
though this might be a reason that might 
operate upon the Jews themselves, so as to 
prevent their attending the House while 
such prayers were offering up, it could be 
no possible reason why we should not 
admit them if they chose to attend. The 
public worship in every Christian Church 
commenced with prayers, and the name of 
the Saviour was invoked throughout. But 
would any one contend that this was a 
reason why we should by law exclude all 
Jews from entering such Churches? That 
was surely their affair, and not ours. Nay, 
so contrary was our conduct to the princi- 
ples thus avowed, that we had religious 
societies expressly formed to promote the 
conversion of the Jews, and we did all in 
our power to persuade them to attend 
places of Christian worship, and become 
believers in the faith that we ourselves 
professed. After all, however, the question 
whether Jews should find admission into the 
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British Senate, was one which depended 
rather upon the electors of England, than up- 
on the Jews themselves. In an un-reformed 
Parliament, when seats for boroughs were 
bought and sold openly in the market, 
there might be great facility in a wealthy 
Jew becoming a Member of the House of 
Commons, by the purchase of a seat from a 
patron or a peer. But under the present 
constitution of Parliament, he would have 
to present himself to some independent 
constituency, and must obtain the prefer- 
ence of the majority of the electors before 
he could be returned as duly chosen. There 
was no one who knew the prejudices still 
lingering among the uneducated classes 
against the Jews, that could conceive this 
an easy task, ora very probable event. 
But if it should be so, if a free constituency 
should choose for their Representative an 
able an intelligent a liberal and an upright 
man, without considering his religious 
opinions to be a disqualification, why should 
the law interpose to prevent their choice 
being carried into effect, as freely as the 
choice of any other body of electors in the 
kingdom? The portals of the Senate 
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should be thrown open to talent and to 
integrity, in whatever class it might be 


found. Religious belief should be held too 


sacred to be violated or disturbed by man 
except in the way of persuasion and of 
prayer. Christianity was of too noble, too 
exalted, and too divine a character, to 
require such unworthy aids as persecution 
and oppression ; and they who dreaded lest 
the admission of a single Jew into the 
Senate of the land, should Un-christianize 
the country, and destroy the religion of the 
Gospel, passed, themselves, the severest 
censure of condemnation on that very faith, 
in which they professed to believe, but the 
foundations of which they thought so un- 
stable as to be thus easily overthrown! 
For these, and for other reasons, which, 
had time permitted, he would have stated 
more in detail, but from which, at the pre- 
sent late hour, he would abstain, he should 
give this liberal measure of his Majesty’s 
Government his very humble but sincere 
and cordial support. 

Mr. Finch was entirely opposed to the 
Bill. It had been admitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had proposed the Bill, that 
few or no petitions had been presented from 
the parties interested in its favour, which 
he (Mr. Finch) could not but regard 
as an innovation of the British Constitu- 
tion. The real question for the considera- 
tion of the House, was not one as to the 
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degradation, but of the exaltation, of the 
Jewish nation. In matters of right the 
Jews were already placed on the same 
footing as the rest of his Majesty’s subjects ; 
and, unless he was greatly mistaken, they 
enjoyed the privileges of other subjects with 
reference to the protection of their lives and 
properties and the right of speech, and, | 
indeed, all other rights that were enjoyed 
by all other classes, with the exception only 
of certain conventional rights, in which re. | 
spect they were only similarly circum- 
stanced to many individuals who did not even 
yetenjoy the right to votefor Representatives 
in Parliament. He must maintain, that 
no man was a fit and proper person to fill 
the important office of a Judge in this 
country who denied a most important por- [7 
tion of the Common Law of the land. The 7 
proposition tended to the overthrow of the [ 
Church establishment, and he was inclined 
to believe, that it was on this account that 7 
the Bill had obtained the support of many | 
individuals. However, he was convinced, 
that the great body of the Protestants of 
this country were decidedly opposed to the 
proposition, and he should feel it his duty to 
vote against it. 

Sir Oswald Mosley said, that if the 
Bill now before the House were per- 
mitted to pass into a law, the Legisla- 
ture would no longer deserve the name 
of Christians. He should oppose the mea- 
sure for the removal of the disabili- 
lities of Jews, whose case bore no analogy, 
as had been argued, to that of Roman 
Catholics. The Roman Catholics though 
many errors might have crept into their 
Church, were Christians, and he believed, that 
among them there were as many pious and f 
conscientious communicants as belonged to 
any other Christian body or sect. Any con- 
cessions which had been made to the Roman 
Catholics afforded no precedent for putting Ff 
upon the same par with them a class of | 
men who blasphemed the sacred name of 
Jesus. [Cries of “ No, no.”] Hon. Mem- 
bers might express their dissent from this 
statement, but he should be glad to hear 
the sentiments of the Jews themselves. 
He did not wish to speak ill of the Jews as 
a body, but he believed his statement was 
correct. If the proposed Bill was permitted 
to pass, it was on the verge of possibility— 
nay, it was not unlikely—that a Jew might 
be called upon to fill the Speaker’s Chair. 
In such a case could he be present during 
prayers; or, if so, would not it be a solemn 
mockery of Christianity? In short, he for 
one hoped never to see such a Bill carried, 
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for he thought such an event would open 
the flood-gates of ultra-toleration upon the 
Legislature of the land. By passing such 
a Bill the House would be Christian only 
nominally and not in reality, and would 
inflict an irreparable injury upon the insti- 
tutions of the country. 

Dr. Lushington said, some of the hon. 
Members, who were the loudest and most 
vehement in their professions of Christian- 
ity, seemed at the very moment of making 
these professions, to overlook the chiefest 
Christian doctrine, inasmuch as they im- 
puted intentions, aud ascribed motives to an 
intelligent and upright race of men, with 
a view to fix on them deprivations, degra- 
dations, and exclusions, against which, if 
they suffered one-twentieth part of them 
in their own proper persons, they would 
cry. out as a grievous injustice, and as the 
offspring of the most malignant intentions. 
He would send them back to their Bible, 
he would tell them to study it with greater 
advantage, and they would learn from it, 
that one of its great doctrines was to do 
unto others as they would be done unto. 
Those who opposed this Bill were bound 
to show, that mischief to the State would 
ensue from removing the disqualifica- 
tions, which, as the general rule, were, 
by the Constitution, not to be imposed on 
any class without some great necessity. 
Much reliance had been placed on the doc- 
trines, that Parliament was exclusively 
Christian ; he denied that there was any 
foundation for making that assertion. He 
wished to know in whicki of our great Con- 
stitutional Authorities, that far-famed doc- 
trine was laid down? If he had found it, he 
would not be contented withany authorities ; 
he would have gone to the foundation of 
the doctrine itself ; and if he had found, that 
the doctrine was productive of evil, or pro- 
duced injustice to any class of men, he 
would have been one of the first to erase 
such a law from the Statute-book. The 
complaint was, that the Jews were unso- 
cial; and were they to be made better 
by being kept excluded from society ? 
He could not anticipate any of those great 
evils which had been mentioned as likely 
to result from qualifying Jews to sit in that 
House. It was a matter which he thought 
might be fairly left to the discrimination of 
electors, who would not fail to select the 
most competent individuals. He really 
thought the electors did not require the 
nursing care of the hon. Baronet. In a 
politico-economical point of view, it was a 
great folly to limit the market for virtue 
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and talent—which would be the case if this 
Bill were rejected. The opposition to it 
appeared to him to spring from the cloister. 
He did not mean in saying that, to allude 
to the old ladies who resided there. He 
denied that the Christian religion could be 
at all endangered by such a concession. 
Every objection which had been brought 
forward on the present occasion had been 
also advanced in opposition to the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and of the 
Catholic disabilities. The one set of men 
had been denounced as idolators, and the 
other as blasphemers ; but where had been 
the injury? “He agreed with the hon. 
member for Sheffield, that if the natural 
course of human motives were to be con- 
sulted, there would be little doubt that the 
conduct of the Jews, if emancipated, would 
redound to their honour and to our benefit. 

Mr. Edward Buller opposed the Bill. 
He was of opinion that on the same prin- 
ciple that a qualification in respect of pro- 
perty was necessary for a seat in the legis- 
lature, a qualification with reference to re- 
ligion might be demanded. He had heard 
no argument yet advanced in support of the 
measure which would not equally apply 
to the concession of universal suflrage. 
The present measure was calculated to fa- 
vour the notion which he had seen main- 
tained, that religion had no influence on 
daily conduct, which was regulated by a 
conventional morality. 

Mr. Plumptre observed, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Dr. Lushington) had 
referred the House to the Bible, and he 
found there that “at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow.” Those for whose 
benefit this Bill was intended rejected that 
name, and on that ground he opposed the 
Bill. 

Mr. Finn defied the hon. Member to 
show that our Saviour had intended to 
leave any stigma on the Jews. It would 
be well if those who talked of Christianity 
practised charity, which was torn up by the 
roots by persons who called themselves 
Christians. The proof lay on those who 
opposed the introduction of the Jews into 
the House. 

Mr. Petre observed, that if he believed 
this Bill was dangerous to the constitution, 
he should be ready to resist it ; but believ- 
ing that difference of religious sentiments 
was not a sufficient ground for exclusion 
from civil rights, he supported the second 
reading in order to prove that he was not 
actuated by any of the sordid motives im- 
puted to Roman Catholics. He considered 
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that every one had a right to worship God 
without being liable to civil incapacity. 
Lord John Russell was unwilling to lose 
the opportunity of declaring his approbation 
of the principle of this Bill. As a question 
of practice, he could not understand how 
the Constitution could be exposed to danger 
by the Bill. The number of Jews in Eng- 
land was 27,000 ; three or four out of them 
might be called to the Bar, five or six to 
inferior offices of State, and one or two to 
seats in that House; but they might be 
sure they would never hear from these 
latter any sentiments which would lead to 
the opposition of the peculiar tenets of the 
Christian and the Jewish religions. But 
although it was of no great importance as a 
question of practice, yet it was of great im- 
portance as a question of principle; for if 
differences in religious opinions were to lead 
to civil disabilities, they ought not to stop 
at exclusion from Parliament, but ought to 
go the fullest extent—even to banishment 
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and death. They should either adopt the 


principle in its complete application, or not 
at all. He had never seen afly reason why 
a Jew should not fulfil all the duties of a 
citizen: why he should not act as honestly, 
bravely, and patriotically as any other 
English subject. 

The House divided on the Motion that 
the Bill be read a second time—Ayes 159+ 
Noes 52—Majority 107. 

Bill read a second time. 
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bath.—By the Duke of Gorpon, from the Medical Pracs 
titioners of Aberdeen, for an Alteration in the Apothecaries 
Act. 


Peet TCCs DCC pm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 23, 1833. 


On the Motion of Mr. BAL- 
Four, an Account of the Imperial Proof Gallons of 
Spirits in Warehouse in each Collection of Excise, for the 
Duties at the end of Excise round on 5th April, 1853. 


Troubridge, Sir E. T. Petitions presented. By Mr. SHaw, frofn several Places in 


Verney, Sir H. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Williams, R. 


SCOTLAND. 
Arbuthnot, Hon. H. 
Gordon, Capt. W. 
Hay, Sir J. 
Johnston, J. J. H. 
oss, H. 
tuart, Captain C. 


IRELAND. 
Cooper, E.J. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. 
Gladstone, T. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Tlill, Lord M. 
Lefroy, A. 
Martin, T. 
Maxwell, H. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Shaw, F. 

Verner, Col. W. 


TELLERS. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Sinclair, G. 


Paired off. 


FOR, 

) Divett, E. 
Duncannon, Lord 
Dundas, Captain 
Hudson, Thomas 
Humphery, J. 
Key, Sir J. 
Oswald, J. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hn. C. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Wood, Charles 


AGAINST. 
Archdall, G. 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Cooper, Hon. A. 
Dare, R. W. Hall 
Eastnor, Lord 
Hardy, J. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lamont, N. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Milton, Lord 


OLLI PID D LOOP 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 23, 1833. 


Minutes] Bills, Read a second time :—Sewers; 


Offices (London). 





Ireland, against the Irish Church Tempordlities Bill; and 
from Carrickfergus, that the Franchise may be continued 
to them.—By Admiral ApAm, from Carigaline arid 
Tarbert, in favour of the Lord’s Day Cbservatice Bill; 
and from the Hand-loom Weavers of Orwell and Portmoak, 
for an Inquiry into the Causes of their Distress.—By Mr. 
Moreton, Mr. AGLIONBY, and Mr. A. SANFoRD, from 
several Places, for Amendments in the Sale of Beer Act. 
—By Sir RicHArD VyvYAn, Lord Eprineton, Captain 
Exxiort, and Messrs. R. OSWALD, HAWEs, FITZSIMON, 
J. OSWALD, RouerE, A. SANForRD, G, F. Moreton, and 
Sir Jonn Owen, from a Number of Places;—against 
Slavery.—By the Earl of LincoLn, Lord Morpers; Sir 
RICHARD VyVIAN, Sir JOHN OWEN; and Messrs. A. SAN- 
ForD, E. DENISON, and EGERTON, from several Places, — 
for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir 
RicHARD KEANE, from Tullow, against the Excessive 
Assessment made by the Grand Jury of that Town.—By 
Lord Eprineton, from Hartland (Devon), for making 
the use of the Imperial Weights and Meastires compulsory, 
and from several Places, against Tithes.—By Sir RicnarD 
Vyvyan, from the Clergy of Bedminster, and from the 
Eastern Division of the County of Cornwall, against the 
Irish Chureh Reform Bill.—By Mr. Hume, from New- 
burgh, against the Royal Burgh (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. 
J. MAXWELL, from Paisley, for the Repeal of the Duty 
on Attornies’ Certificates; and from East Kilbride, for an 
Amendment of the Law of Church Patronage in Scotland. 
By Mr. Hopees and Lord Eprineton, from several 
Places,—for Relieving the Dissenters from their present 
Grievances with regard to Marriage, Registration, and 
Church Rates.—By Lord Morretu, from Heckmond- 
wicke, for a Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. F. Fitz- 
sImMon, from Tullamore and Clara, for the Abolition of 
the Punishment of Death.—By Sir R. Inexis, from 
Bedford, for Amending the Reform Act.—By Sir R. Don- 
KIN, from the Shipowners of Berwick-upon-Tweed, for 
Inquiry into the Distress of the Shipping Interest.—By 
Mr. Roure, from Falmouth, for Extending the Vicinity 
of that Borough.—By Mr. Topp, from Honrron ; arid Sir 
RICHARD VyvYAN, from St. Stephen’s, Bristol, against 
the Assessed Taxes. 


Post Orrice Packxets.] Mr. Rolfe 


presented a Petition from Falmouth against 
‘the substitution of ten-gun brigs for Fal- 
| mouth packets in the service of the Post 
Office. 


Captain Elhott, after pointing out the 


| inconveniences, and in somé instances, the 
| danger incurred by the employment of 
| hired packets, declared that the ten-gun 


aa | brigs now employed in the packet service 


Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Bristor, from Cam- | Were much less frequently lost than was 


bridge, agnintt Crugity 2 Gcwrpere Se: Bishop of | generally supposed. During several years, 
ATH ati ELLS, from the Clergy of his Diocese, against | hd: trig Fe ad, F i 
the Irish Chiitech Reform Bill.—By Lord Surry, | only oux King 8 packets had been lost, and 
froth Penzance, fot the Extension of Civil Rights to the those in voyages more dangerous than any 
Jews: also from a4 Numiber of Places, in favour of a Better | in which the hired packets had been em- 


Registration of Birlhs.—By Lords CArBEry and LytTLe- | : : . 
ton, the Earl of Roben, and the Bishop of Duruaw, | ployed, whilst the loss of the ae ve’ aver- 
ne ing Ss 


from several Pldees,—for a Bétter Observance of tle Sab- | aged about two per annum. 
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packet had been driven ashore at Barbadoes 
in ahurricane. The Redpole was lost on her 
voyage from the Brazils; and it was 
generally supposed, that she was captured 
by pirates, and destroyed. The Ariel, it 
was supposed, had been burnt on her 
voyage to the West Indies. The Calypso 
was understood to have been lost on an ice- 
berg, after the pilot had forewarned the 
commander of his danger. It should be 
recollected, that the twenty-cight packets 
engaged, had made upwards of 1,000 
voyages across the Atlantic, and only one 
of them could be shown to have been lost 
by stress of weather. As to the difference 
of expense, there was a saving of between 
ten and twenty-cight per cent by the in- 
creased speed of the King’s packets. One 
petition on this subject stated, that the 
widows and children of persons lost in their 
packets were a great burthen to the town 
of Falmouth; whereas, from a return 
made, it appeared that only one widow was 
supported out of the Poor-rates of Fal- 
mouth, at a cost of five shillings per week. 
The petition, he believed, did not repre- 
sent the feelings of the inhabitants of Fal- 
mouth generally, but only of a few inter- 
ested persons. He had the satisfaction of 
being able to say, that vessels were now 


building of a superior construction for the 
packet service. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


TRADE OF THE Porr or Lonvon. | 
Mr. Clay presented a petition signed by 
706 ship-sawyers, employed on the River 
Thames, complaining of the state of busi- 
ness, arising chiefly in consequence of the 
various Acts of the Legislature, relating to 
navigation and the British shipping. The 
petitioners prayed for a general revision of 
these Acts; but whether that would restore 
to the petitioners their lost employment, 
he was not prepared to say. Of his own 
knowledge, however, he could declare, that 
no commercial distress was equal to that 
experienced by the shipping interest of the 
port of London ; nor did he see any chance 
of amelioration, for nothing could be more 
gloomy than the present prospect of the 
commerce of the port of London, which 
had been supported, as it were, by four 
great branches of trade. Of these, the silk 
manufactures of Bethnal-Green had not 
only to contend with those of France, but 
those of Manchester. The East-India trade, 
it was presumed, would no longer be confined 
to London, but would be distributed among 
the outports also ; and whatever the general 
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effect of that alteration might be, there could 
be no doubt of its injury to the metropolis. 
The trade of sugar refining was already all 
butlost; indeed four-fifths of it were already 
gone ; and all who were connected with 
the West Indies, began to feel the effect of 
the projected measures of change for those 
colonies. Thus, all the great sources, for 
those he had named were the only grea 
sources of employment of the population of 
London would be either greatly reduced or F 
cut away. He therefore strongly recom- 
mended the prayer of the petitioners to 
the consideration of Government, lament- 
ing at the same time, that none of them 
were present to hear that prayer. It had 
become absolutely necessary that the utmost 
economy should make way for great reduc- 
tion in taxation, and, above all taxes, those 
on houses and windows ought to be 
abolished. Indeed, they could not much 
longer be paid. They pressed, perhaps, 
with more severity on the eastern suburbs 
of the metropolis, than on any other portion 
of the kingdom. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


II PL LD DL LOD Pm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 24, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Colonel 
Lritn Hay, a Copy of the Appointment of the present 
Solicitor of Excise for Scotland, and the Amount of his 
Salary and Emoluments; as also that of all Excise Officers 
during the last seven years, and how the rest of the Sum 
allowed to the Excise Office is Employed.—On the 
Motion of Mr. LamBertT, a Continuation of former 
Reports, relative to the Reform of Parliament (Ireland) 
Act: also of the several Sums of Money issued and ad- 
vaneed by the Lorp LIEUTENANT of Ireland out of the 
Consolidated Fund upon Application of Ecclesiastical F 
Persons, or Persons entitled to Tithes or Composition of 
Tithes: also a List of the Barristers Retained or Engaged 
to Prosecute Petitions before the Lorp CHANCELLOR of 
Ireland, and other Authorities, for the Recovery of the 
value of Tithes, or of Tithe Compositions, the Fees paid 
to them, and other Matters or Proceedings relating 
thereto.—On the Motion of the Earl of Kerry, an 
Account of the Number of Schools in each ‘Town or 
Parish ; adding all Particulars concerning such Schools: 
also Papers relative to the late General Election.—On the 
Motion of Mr. PeAsk, for Information received from his 
Majesty’s Consuls resident at Havre de Grace, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Hamburgh, relative to the 
Amounts charged as Duties, or Municipal Imposts on 
Policies for Marine Insurances at the said Ports respect: 
ively. —On the Motion of Mr. Ewart, an Account of the 
Exportation and Importation of Metal Clocks and 
Watches, since the year 1825.—On the Motion of Mr 
Orp, an Account of the Number of Stamps issued to 
each Provincial Newspaper in England, in the year ending 
Ist April, 1853. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Gou.surn, from Cambridge, 
against the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr 
THOMAS MARSLAND, from Stockport, for Poor Laws 0 
Ireland.—By Mr. Spring Rice, from Limerick, fot 
Relief from the taking of Oaths.—-By Mr. ABERCROMBY; 
from Edinburgh, against Nocturnal Legislation.—By Mr 
EwinG, from Glasgow; and Mr. ABercromsy, from 
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the Convention of the Royal Burgh of Scotland, 
against the Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. 
EMERSON TENNENT, from the Hand-loom Weavers 
of Belfast; and by Mr. Gitton, from those of Whitburn, 
for a Board of Trade, and for Relief.—By Mr. Hutt, 
from Kingston-upon-Hull, for the Repeal of the Stamp 
Duty on Marine Insuranees.—By Dr. Lusuineron, from 
Bromley, St. Leonard’s, for Poor Laws to Ireland; and 
for an Alteration of the Law relative to Catholie Marriages; 
and from Mile End Old Town, against the Police Offices 
(London) Bill.—By Lord OrMeE.ikz, Sir J. DALRYMPLE, 
Sir R. VAUGHAN, Sir E. Hayes, and Messrs. HARVEY, 
Rotcu, E. Butwer, T. Atrwoop, W. RocuHE, GILLON, 
TURNER, ABERCROMBY, C. CAVENDISH, E,. TENNENT, 
and Mr. Serjeant Perrin, froma great Number of Places, 
—for the Immediate Abolition of Slavery.—By Earl 
GrRosvENorR, Sir E. Hayes, an Hon. MEMBER, and 
Messrs. HARVEY, HALYBURTON, LEFROY, EWING, and 
Rotcu, from several Places,—for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By Dr. LusHineton, from the Coal- 
whippers on the River Thames, for a Regulation of their 
Wages.— By Lord OrMELIE, from Newtown, Pitcairns, 
for the Abolition of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. PryMer, 
from Cambridge, for granting to the Inhabitants at Large 
the Right of Choosing their own Magistrates.—By Mr. E. 
L. Butwer, from Lincoln; and by Dr. LusHINGTon, 
from the Inhabitants of the old Artillery Ground,—against 
the House and Window Taxes.—By Mr. E. L. Butwer, 
from several Places, against the Disturbances (Ireland) 
Bill; and from Dartford and Crayford, for Restoring 
Poland to an Independent State.—By Mr. Rorcy, from 
the Inhabitants of Holborn, Oxford Street, &c., for Better 
Regulating the Public Carriages in the Metropolis ; from 
the Magistrates of Middlesex, against the Sale of Beer Act. 
By Mr. Harvey, from Chichester, for Relief to the Dis- 
senters from their present Grievances relative to Registra- 
tion, Marriage, and Church Rates; and from Colchester, 
for Exempting from Rates all Places exclusively appro- 
priated to Divine Worship; and from the same Place, for 
Providing for the Registration of Births and Burials. 


Poranp—Stavery.] Mr. Thomas 
Attwood presented a Petition from the Bir- 
mingham Political Associations. Those 
petitioners related the injuries which had 
been inflicted upon that unhappy country, 
Poland, and deprecated the apathy of this 
country, while the struggles were going 
The petitioners pointed out the 
benefits which would result from a rein- 
statement of the kingdom of Poland to 
this country, particularly in an extension 
of their trade in British manufactures, and 
prayed the House to address his Majesty, 
beseeching him to co-operate with France 
and Austria in restoring Poland to the 
state of independence in which she was, 
prior to her partition in 1772. The hon. 
Member said, he thought that Russia had, 
by her tyrannic conduct, laid herself open 
othe indignation and military attack of 
ll the civilized Powers of Europe, and 
hat it was the bounden duty of all the 

uropean Powers to see justice done to 

oland. Two yearsago, if this country held 
pits finger, Poland would have been saved ; 
and six months ago, if it had held up its 
nger, Constantinople would have been 
saved too; but now it might cost hundreds 
bf millions to save Constantinople, unless, 
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indeed, we were prepared to surrender the 
Thames to the Russians. He had also 
three petitions for the abolition of Slavery ; 
from the Methodists of Lichticld, from 
some place in Staffordshire, and from 
Birmingham. While he concurred in 
the hope, that black slavery would be 
speedily abolished, he must say, that he 
believed the miseries of the white slaves 
to be ten times greater than those of the 
black slaves; and when they should ac- 
complish the plan of giving to the black 
slaves a maintenance for three-fourths of 
their labours, he hoped they would deal 
out the same measure of justice in favour 
of the white slaves. He had also a pe- 
tition from West Bromwich, complaining 
of distress, and also of the passing of the 
Irish Coercion Bill. If any observations 
that he ever uttered in that House should 
appear as going to extremes, he hoped 
they would be attributed only to a desire 
to see the poorer classes remunerated for 
their labour. He was desirous of securing 
the stability of the Church, of the Aristo- 
cracy, and, indeed, ofall the institutions of 
the country ; and when he could see the 
labouring population receive that for their 
labour which would enable them to sup- 
port themselves and families in comfort, 
he should rest satisfied. He had only 
one remark to make, which was, that the 
country was divided into three great 
parties. Ultra-Radical, Ultra- Whig, and 
Ultra-Tory, and it was most extraordin- 
ary that all these parties should disagree 
on every subject except one, and on that 
they cordially united ; they all agreed to 
make war upon the currency, by which 
they would pull down the fabric of society 
on their heads. 

Mr. Divett would give the hon. Member 
credit for his intentions, but he felt it to 
be his duty to protest against his doctrines 
—for views more mischievous never were 
promulgated by any individual. He had 
been pleased to talk about white slavery 
in England. He (Mr. Divett) would 
deny that white slavery existed ; but if it 
did, the hon. Member did not take the 
proper way of relieving it, by exciting the 
poor people against their rulers. The 
hon. Member had spoken of three great 
parties in that House—he might have 
added a fourth, as he himself constituted 
another, being the Ultra-Union party—a 
party more dangerous than either Ultra- 
Whig or Ultra-Tory. The hon. Member 
had, some days ago, reflected in very se- 
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vere terms upon the conduct of a Savings 
Bank at Exeter, and stated generally that 
Savings Banks cost the country more than 
it benefited by them. He thought such 
attacks came with peculiar ill grace from 
the hon, member for Birmingham, who 
professed to be the advocate for the work- 
ing classes; there was no institution in the 
country likely to be more beneficial to that 
class than those Banks. 

Mr. Attwood replied, that he had stated 
nothing on his own knowledge, but on the 
assertions of a petitioner who informed the 
House that those Banks cost the country 
27,0002. a-year, while the amount of 
deposits was 600,000/.; and he supposed 
the expenses had not been reduced. That 
money, in his opinion, could be better 
applied for the benefit of the poor. 

Mr. Spring Rice positively denied the 
statements of the hon. Member. ‘Those 
institutions had been most beneficial to 
the country generally. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Slavery. 


Stavery.] Mr. William Roche, on 
presenting five Petitions from the Wesleyan 
Methodists of Limerick, and its neighbour- 
hood, against the Negro Slavery said :— 
The five petitions which I hold in my hand, 
and shall beg leave to lay on the Table of 
the House, came from the city and vi- 
cinity of the city (Limerick) which I have 
the honour to represent, and relate to 
the unchristian, the inhuman, and un- 
natural practice of Negro Slavery in the 
British Colonies, the injustice and horrors 
of which are depicted by petitioners in 
terms no less lively, no less creditable to 
them, than unfortunately and painfully 
true—Sir, when I inform the House that 
these petitions emanate from a most re- 
spectable portion of the members of the 
“Wesleyan Communion,” I am sure it 
will confer upon them a weight which 
their opinions and feelings, pre-eminently 
on this subject, stand so deservedly en- 
titled to; for no class of society has done 
more or suffered more in their benign 
and Christian-like zeal, to rescue the 
character of this country from so foul a 
stain, or in their endeavours to mitigate its 
various evils both physical and moral, 
during its disgraceful existence ; an ex- 
istence which | am happy to think is now 
near very near its dissolution for ever. I 
shall not detain the House any longer 
than to express my entire concurrence in 
the views and wishes of the petitioners, and 
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the gratification I feel in being made the 
medium of conveying to the House senti- 
ments and supplications on this interesting | 
subject so congenial with my own. Ee 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Hertrorp Execrion.] Mr. Bernal, 
having moved, that the Special Report 
from the Committee upon the merits of the 
late Election for the Borough of Hertford 
be read, said, it became his duty to call 7 
the attention of the House to certain parts & 


which peremptorily required from the 
House a deliberate and strict opinion upon 
the extraordinary proceedings which were | 
there detailed. : 
House with any prefatory observations, | 
and that he might not weary them, would | 
point only to those parts of the case which 7 
appeared in his eyes the most tainted, | 
In 1831,a feeling rose up in the borough 
of Hertford adverse to the return of Mr. 7 
Duncombe as their Representative in 
Parliament. A club called the Union§ 
Club was formed, and met from time to 
time, the object of which was to con- 
coct plans for the return of a man of 
whose principles the Members might ap- 
prove. It was afterwards thrown open; 
the only pledge required from new Mem-|7 
bers being, that they should support the} 

man in whose interest the club might 
choose to embark. Soon afterwards re- 
freshments were at every meeting distri- 9 
buted, and no payment whatever was re- 
quired for them, Every one had what he 
liked, free of any expense whatever, 
Early in the spring a requisition from this 
club was forwarded to Lord Ingestrie, and 
in May the noble Lord consented to come 
forward as a candidate. He (Mr. Bernal) 
must here introduce the name of a Mr. 
George Nicholson, which would frequently 
be mentioned in the course of the discus- 
sion, and who was in considerable private 
practice as a lawyer, besides being Undet 
Sheriff, having the good fortune to posses 
as a client the Marquess of Salisbury. This 
Gentleman, it was in evidence, being ap- 
plied to for his fostering care, entered the 
club, and afterwards supplied it — with 
money. It wasalso in evidence that ther 
had been serious disputes among the 
| leading members of the club, on accoutl 
| of the complaints of Nicholson, as to the 
| great expense incurred by the Members; 
‘and in some cases he must ad mit this get 
' tleman had refused to pay those expenses. 








of the evidence contained in the Report 7 


He should not detain the 
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It was in evidence that the Unionists had 
walked in procession, that a dinner had 
been given by Alderman Clark, that the 
Unionists, as a body, had attended that 
dinner; and, as they had shownthemselves 
a body capable of giving efficient support to 
any particular cause, so they required as- 
sistance to be given to them in return, 
should they need it. There had been a 
practice in the borough of distributing 
dinner tickets, or as they were called, re- 
freshment tickets. He had known some- 
thing of elections; but this distribution of 
dinner tickets was a perfect novelty. In 
the month of August the first issue of 
these tickets took place. The general 
number of these tickets consisted of orders 
to the amount of 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 
The great agent for the two noble Lords 
appeared to have been a Mr. Dack. That 
person had become a man of great im- 
portance under the fostering care of Mr. 
George Nicholson. On the evidence of 


Mr. Nicholson, from his own distinct 
avowal, and from the confession of his 
partner, it appeared that at least 100/. had 
been paid in August last for the issue of 
tickets upon this occasion. 


He did not 
mean to contend that men should be de- 
prived of proper refreshment ; but he was 
convinced that if a strict line of demarca- 
tion was not adopted and adhered to, they 
would ascend the steps of the grossest 
bribery and corruption. He was prepared 
to prove, from the evidence taken before 
the Committee, that these tickets were 
issued, not solely for refreshment, but as a 
sort of paper coin to circulate through the 
shops of the town, and that they were 
paid as such for calico, linen, tea, sugar, 
meat, and other things, all of which were 
obtained through the use of these tickets ; 
so that the pretence of their being refresh- 
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ment tickets was a mere election manceuvre. | 
Mr. Nicholson admitted, that he had no | 
particular check over the issue of these | 
tickets, but that the person by whom they | 
were issued did as he pleased in the issue. | 
Subsequently to the month of August, | 
there had been two other issues of tickets, | 
the latter of which took place on the 28th | 
of November, a few days before the test of | 
the writ. Mr. Pollard, a woollen-draper, 
said, that tickets of this kind had come 
into his shop during the election week. 
When they were presented for the purchase 


of goods at the shop to the amount of the | 


value of the notes, the shopman at first 
refused thein, and then went to Mr. Dack 


! 
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to ask him whether the tickets would be 
paid, or rather in their peculiar phrase, 
would be“ honoured?” Dack said, that 
they would be duly honoured, and goods 
were then furnished on the credit of these 
tickets, and a sum of 9/. 7s. 6d. was paid 
for them after the election. In the same 
manner meat was obtained, on the credit 
of these tickets, from a Mr. Huckiss, a 
butcher. When such facts were clearly 
proved on the evidence, was he required 
to say that this was a mere shallow device 
to evade the law against bribery at elec- 
tions? It appeared that there were only 
690 voters on the registry, and 670 of 
these persons polled at the last election. 
The sum of 300, to expend among such 
a constituency in the small borough-town 
of Hertford was much too large to be re- 
quired for refreshments, and he did not 
think he was going too far in calling the 
pretence of refreshment under such cir- 
cumstances a mere shallow device. But 
the case was still stronger, for the tickets 
were not confined to sums of 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
for there were some tickets for 10s. [A 
noble Lord dissented from this statement.] 
Such a statement was certainly made in 
several parts of the evidence. James 
Taylor, at page 197, said, that tickets for 
10s. each had been left at his House in 
purchase of the goods he sold. Again, 
Francis Wilson, at page 103, stated the 
same thing with respect to tickets brought 
to his House in November 1832. He 
now came to another serious matter, the 
practice of treating, which he was prepared 
to prove prevailed to a great extent. Ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the law at 
this moment, there could be no treating 
before the test of the writ. Still, though 
that was the fact as respected the letter of 
the law—still it was notorious, that there 
was constantly treating to a most gross 
and abominable extent. He did not charge 
the noble Lords who had been returned 
for the borough with being personally 
guilty of treating. It was sufficient if he 
was able to fix that upon their avowed and. 
authorised agents, and he thought he 
could do so most satisfactorily. Francis 
Edwards, whose evidence was reported in 
p. 275, and the following pages, stated, 
that a Bill had been run up at his house 


/to the amount of 2701., for three days— 


December 10th, the 11th, and the 12th. 

Now, those days were the nomination day 

and the two election days. When asked 

from whom he expected payment, he said 
D 2 
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that he looked to a man named Atkins, 
who it appeared was a small saddler in 
Hertford, and who was not likely to incur 
the expense on hisownaccount. Another 
person, a Mrs. Cook, whose evidence was 
printed at p. 277, said, that she had a bill 
for 94/., incurred at her house for refresh- 
ments during the nomination and the two 
election days. She had opened her house 
under the orders of two persons, of the 
names of Baker and Fordham. Then, 
again, there was Robert Gill, who kept the 
Maidenhead publichouse, and whose house 
had been open in the month of December 
under the directions of Mr. Dack and of a 
Mr. Munday. Inp. 286, was the evidence 
of a person named Farrer, who had a bill 
for 1771., for things furnished in his house 
from the 18th November to the 12th De- 
cember. When pressed to declare from 
whom he expected payment, he said he 
expected it from Mr. George Nicholson, 
but it appeared that he had made out his 
bill in the names of two poor labouring 
men. There were several other persons 
who had small bills which they had sent 
in to Mr. George Nicholson, and which, 
at least, had not been rejected by that 
Gentleman. There was another tavern- 


keeper, one John Nicholson, who kept the 
Red Cow, and with whom a bill for 541. 
had been incurred for refreshments fur- 
nished to voters on the polling days. 
Then there was a charge of 110/. for 


bullies. He ought to mention, that John 
Nicholson’s house had been opened 
avowedly under the direction of two per- 
sons, in the town, but who could not in 
reality have been the persons to whom 
credit was given, since one of them was 
only foreman to a plumber in the town, 
and the other had been but recently a de- 
clared insolvent. The person who kept 
the Woolpack, whose evidence was at p. 
248, stated that he had a bill for 2201. 
for refreshments, and that he had opened 
his House under the direction of Mr. Wil- 
liam Tysoe. He should now have occa- 
sion to mention a most important person, 
a Mr. Newman who was well known in the 
Committee bythe name of Doey Newman. 
This man admitted, that his shop, which 
was a baker’s shop, he had converted 
into a Tom and Jerry shop, and had dis- 
tributed beer on the election day to the 
amount of 827. He had also a bill for 
170/. headed “‘ Election Account,” but to 
whom the credit was given did not dis- 
tinctlyappear. There was a person named 
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Joseph Cooke, who had a bill for 1501. 7 
He kept his house open under the orders | 

ofa man named R. Drummond. After 7 
all these smaller houses, he came to the |~ 
chief inn in the place, the Salisbury Arms, 
kept by William Griffiths, who had a bill 
for 440/. which now remained unpaid. 
On being questioned about this bill, he 
said he did not desire it to be paid, and 
he added, “ though I cannot afford to lose 
it, yet I do not know. who is to pay it.” 
In this manner considerable doubt and 
mystery hung over these accounts, It ap- 
peared, however, that bills to the amount 
of 1,7002., still remained unpaid. That 
sum had been expended after the test of 
the writ. [An Hon. Member said, that 
this was a small amount]. If the hon. 
Member thought so—though to him, 
considering the small numbers of the con- 
stituency, he thought it a large sum—he 
would only add, that, by the testimony of 
Mr. George Nicholson, it appeared that 
2,500/. had been expended before the 
test of the writ. He did not pretend to 
equal the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr, Wynn)inknowledge of parliamentary 
law, but he wished to call that right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to the Resolution 7 
of the House in 1677 against Treating. 
That Resolution had been made a Stand- | 
ing Order in the subsequent year. In the 
year 1695, the statute 7. Will. 3rd., c. 4, 
was passed upon the subject of treating. 
It was passed for the purpose of affording 
a furtherremedy against theabominablesys- 
tem that had been got up. The Resolution 
of the House, afterwards made a Standing 
Order, had mentioned the sum of 101, 
but the statute did not refer tothat or any 
other particular amount, but directed its 
provisions against treating generally. 
There was, however, this further distinc- 
tion between them, that the Standing 
Order made the mere treating an offence, 
whereas the Act required, that to consti- 
tute the offence, the treating must have 
been for the purposes of the election, It 
was much to be regretted that they had 
coquetted as they had done with the law 
of bribery. They had not made their ap- 
proaches in a manly and steady way. 
They had not done what they ought, to 
make the arm of the law long enough and 
strong enough to reach the offence of 
treating before the time of the election. 
As the law now stood, the greatest corrup- 
tion was practised in the way of treating, 
and provided this was done before the 
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test of the writ, the offence remained with- 
out punishment. Yet its evil effects must 
be acknowledged by all, and the extrava- 
gance committed in that way by some 
men often occasioned the ruin of their 
families. He did not despair of the Legis- 
lature being able to provide a remedy for 
this abominable evil; and if they called 
themselves a Reformed Parliament, the 
evidence that they were so should be 
found in the Governmentseriously address- 
ing itself to these matters, and following 
up the recommendations of Committees 
with some enactments to prevent such 
scandalous corruption in future. It was 
too much for any individual Member to 
undertake such a task, so replete with dif- 
ficulties, and so certain of being received 
with ingratitude. It was too much to ex- 
pect him to allow such a bill to be tacked 
to his tail like a kettle to the tail ofa dog, 
and to have to attend there, from the 
sitting of the House to its rising, through 
all those tedious hours, to get the Bill 
passed through a stage, and to receive, 
almost as a personal favour, an order for 
its committal or recommittal at a parti- 
cular time. This was a task which no 
Member, in his individual capacity, ought 
to undertake, and which he, for one, cer- 
tainly would not. If that House thought 
that the matter ought to be taken up 
seriously, he called on the Government to 
do it. For himself, he would not under- 
take, like the man of yore, to leap into the 
gulf, and sacrifice himself to a public ob- 
ject, which might be attained in a better 
manner without such a sacrifice. Some- 
thing, however, must be done. There 
were now the cases of four or five bo- 
roughs under the consideration of the 
House; and, in considering them, the 
House must not be too nice and too deli- 
cate—they must not “strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel.” They must not allow 
It to be said, that it was not exactly proved 
that those noble Lords had not given a 
warrant of attorney for the expenses at 
the various taverns. He trusted that he 
never had and never should allow his poli- 
tical sentiments to bias his judicial opin- 
ions; he hoped that he had not done so 
in the present case; but he must say, 
that there was evidence—and an accumu- 
lation of evidence—sufficient to affect the 
present constituency of the town of Hert- 
ford. The sum of 1,7002. for treating 
after the test of the writ, still remained 
unpaid; there were other accounts of 
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the same kind that had been settled in 
the name of Mr. George Nicholson, at 
the Bank. Much of the money thus ex- 
pended was expended under the direction 
of Dack, of Waddel, and of various other 
persons, who, in other parts of the busi- 
ness, were the recognised agents of the 
noble Lords. If they were so in one in- 
stance, he had aright to presume that 
they were so in another, and to say that 
their conduct must affect the rights and 
liabilities of their principals. If that was 
so, then he had a right to assume, that the 
public houses were opened, if not by the 
direct, yet by the indirect, authority of 
the noble Lords themselves. The House 
should remember, that they were not now 
dealing with the seatsof Members. They 
were called on to say whether the borough 
was in a healthful state, so as to be fit to 
be again called on to send Members to 
that House, or whether it was in that dis_ 
eased state that a remedy must be applied 
to it before it could be allowed again to 
exercise its elective franchise. He could 


not dissemble his opinion, that it was 
better to have a close borough, where the 
seat could be bought from one individual 
for 2,000/. or 3,000/., than a borough with 


a constituency of 700 or 800 persons, 
whose votes could not be obtained at a 
less expense than 5,000/., or 7,000. If 
any man could read the Report of the 
evidence on this case, and not come to the 
conclusion that this constituency was most 
corrupt, he could only say, that the state of 
mind ofsuch aman was tohim mostamazing. 
The very counsel for the sitting Members, 
while attempting to prove that they had 
no connexion with the bribery and treating, 
never denied that there was something 
rotten in the stateof Denmark. A prac- 
tice had prevailed at former elections, and 
was still in force in Hertford, of giving 
to the voters a fee of 10s. after the elec- 
tion. This sum was expected to be given 
by each of the successful candidates. It 
appeared from the evidence of Nicholson 
and Longmore, that 670 voters polled at 
the last election, and that from 300 to 
400 received this fee. The House would 
see on referring to the evidence of Charles 
Little, p. 218, that that witness stated 
that he had borrowed 12. upon his voting 
money—an expression which, proved that 
the voting-money paid to the electors at 
Hertford was considered as an indefeasible 
security. Now, was that a practice to 
which, if it came under the cognizance of 
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Parliament, Parliament ought to give the 
go-by? The House was not now called 
upon to deal with Lord Ingestrie or Lord 
Mahon, but with the corruption of the 
borough of Hertford, which, beyond all 
dispute required purification. Besides 
the leading facts which he had already 
mentioned, there were many minor cir- 
cumstances, all leading to the same conclu- 
sion. Blankets had been distributed after 
the election to different voters in the 
interest of the two Lords. He mentioned 
this fact to show that even charity had 
been made a cloak for bribery; not that 
he meant to insist strongly upon it, as he 
knew that this distribution of blankets was 
not uncommon in the winter season after 
elections. It appeared, however, that 
4002. or 5002. had been advanced to 
Twaddle for the purchase of these blankets 
as a sort of compensation to him for his 
services, which were not otherwise remu- 
nerated. Now, as to the direct bribery 
in this borough. As to what was termed 
direct bribery, this case might want the 
marked and disgusting features obtruding 
themselves in the instances of East Retford 
or Penryn; but it was clear, that there 
was a corrupt influence—an atmosphere 


of corruption always floating about the 
town of Hertford; there were always 
plenty of Mephistophiles whispering in the 
ears of the voters, like the Demon in 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faustus,” when the heroine in 
a celebrated passage was obliged to call 
upon her neighbour for the loan of her 


smelling-bottle. Sterne had talked of a 
shower of mitres, but in Hertford there 
was a constant pouring down of new hats, 
new coats, and new shoes, which would 
not fit all the voters, but seemed measured 
to a nicety for the heads, backs, and feet 
of the electors in the interest of one of the 
parties. A good hat and a new pair of 
shoes seemed to be always ready for any 
elector who would promise to devote all 
his energies to the two noble Lords, 
Edward Harding, p. 64, stated that Dack 
offered him 51. if he would promise him 
a plumper for Lord Ingestrie, and that 
Dack told him that all who gave his Lord- 
ship plumpers were to have 5/. a-piece. 
At p. 154 they would find a Mr. Drew 
figuring away as a distributer of gifts, and 


John Tween stated, that this Mr. Drew 


offered to give him a bed and bolster and 
a new pair of shoes. James Rogers, p. 
158, stated that this same Mr. Drew told 
him, that he would pay his arrears of rent, 
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amounting to 6/. 10s., if he would vote 
for Lord Ingestrie, and that he would 
double it if he would vote for Lord Mahon; 
and Drew likewise added that he would 
sive him besides two fat pigs in his sty. 
They would find evidence of similar trans- 
actions at p. 182, p. 195, and p. 197. 
At p. 201 they would find Twaddle pro- 
mising to give a witness of the name of 
Edward Phypours 13/. if he would vote 
for the two Lords. Now, as to direct 
gifts, they would find that Huckle and 
Bunyan distinctly spoke to the giving 
away of smockfrocks, stockings, and hats 
to different voters. There was also a 
curious transaction detailed in the evi- 
dence of Elizabeth Meed, which he would 
explain as clearly as he could. Elizabeth 
Meed, whose husband was a union man, 
had her house robbed of seven sovereigns. 
She handed about a petition shortly after- 
wards, to get soinething towards the re- 
paration of her loss, but she never got, as | 
she stated, a farthing. 
Michaelmas that she lost her money. 77 
Some time before the election, Dack, 


were both voters, sent for her, gave her |) 
51. and two sovereigns, and drew up for | 
her the petition which he would now read. 7 
“The humble petition of John Meed 
showeth, that 72. was taken from his house | 
by some villain or villains unknown to,the 7 
said John Meed. The money was saved 
by the industry of the said John Meed and 
his wife to serve him in case of illness or [7 
want of work, and to keep him from the 
parish. He makes this humble appeal to 
the charitableand humane in hopes they will 
replace this, which tohim isa very great loss, 
and your petitioner will ever pray. 
Signed, W. G. Munday, 1/.; and R. 
Drummond, 12.; C. Mortlock, 11.; Ed- 
ward Laurence, 1/.; Samuel Dack, 11; 
W. C. Twaddle, 1/.; William Tysoe, 11.” 
Now, the majority of these names were 
the names of persons who had fiitted 
about Hertford in no very questionable 
shape during the time of the election, and 
it seemed to him, from the names signed 
to the petition, that the subscription 
was a mere device to gain the votes off 





‘the Meed family upon that occasion 
_There was another curjous circumstance @ 
proved by Charles Deller, with respect to 
a doctor’s bill which he owed to a Mn 
Norwood, and which was paid for him by 
Mr. Longmore. It appeared that Deller 
‘owed Norwood who proposed or seconded 
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knowing that her husband and her son 7% 
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Lord Mahon at the election, a bill of 42. or 
5l. Mr. Longmore admitted in his evidence 
that he had mentioned the subject of this 
bill to Norwood, and Deller states, that 
when he afterwards went to Norwood, 


' Norwood told him that the money had 
- been sent to him in a note. 


The evidence 
was to this effect:—‘* What did he 
(Norwood) say to you when you first 
entered the house?” ‘ Deller, I will 
fetch you the money.”—*“ Did he fetch 
you the money?” ‘“‘ Yes.”—‘‘ He put 


| the money into yourhands?” “ Yes.”— 


‘What did he say when he gave it you?” 
“‘ He said, that Lord Mahon was a friend 
of his, or he was a friend of Lord 
Mahon’s.” —‘‘ He said nothing else ?” 
“ No; I said that I had much rather that 


» he should keep the money, now that he 
» had got it, and receipt the bill; and he 


said no, he had rather that I should take 
the money away, and bring it at a future 
time.” The transaction ended by the 


' witness taking a receipt for the bill, and 


4l. 16s. too. He inferred from this cir- 


cumstance, and many like it, which were 
scattered throughout the evidence, that 
the whole atmosphere of Hertford was 
tainted and corrupted. 


If gentlemen 
could have witnessed the prevarication of 
the witnesses, the gross immorality of 
principle which they displayed, and the 
utter recklessness with which the voters 
made promises which they intended to 
break, they would not treat this matter 
with levity or indifference. He cared 
not on which side this immorality was 
most flagrant. He was not there as 
an advocate either for the unseated Lords 
or the rejected candidates, he was there 
only as a legislator. It was sufficient for 
him to have seen that a disregard of 
honour, of principle, of morality, and of the 
most sacred engagements had sprung outof 
these corrupt proceedings. It was suffi- 
cient for him that these corrupt proceed- 
ings had given rise to universal profligacy 
to induce him to endeavour to apply some 
legal remedy to them. He referred to the 
evidence of John Wooding, page 185, of 
Henry Hunsden, page 197, and of John 
Hylott, page 231. Let the House listen 
to the disgraceful reasons which they gave 
for thus shamelessly disposing of their 
votes :—Q. “ Did you consider that your 
vote was to be sold? A. No, not to be 
sold particularly—we did not study much 
about the voting.”—-Q. “Did you think 
that your vote was given you to be sold ? 
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A. No, I do not know that it was.”—Q. 
* You think there is no harm in taking 
money for it? A. I never see much 
harm in it.”—Q. “You do not think 
there is any harm in it—do you consider 
it the part of an honest man to take 
money for his vote—yes orno?” A. “TI 
do not say anything about that.” One man 
had the assurance to tell the Committee 
that he sold his promise, but not his vote. 
He hoped that after this statement he 
should have no occasion to enter into any ar- 
gument, to prove that bribery and corruption 
brought in their train a mass of crimes 
which no man could view without horror. 
It was a disgrace to the British nation 
that those things should occur every day, 
and almost with impunity. Whose fault 
was that? The fault of the Legislature. 
The statute-book was crowded with laws 
for the prevention of bribery, but it was 
quite clear that those laws were inefficient. 
He therefore trusted that his noble friend 
below him, who had acquired such lasting 
glory, by destroying the corruption of that 
House, would endeavour to acquire a still 
more lailliant reputation, by destroying 
the corruption of those who had the power 
of electing that House. In the mean 
while, he would beg leave to submit two 
resolutions to the House, The first went 
to state, that the bribery and corruption 
which prevailed in Hertford, both before 
and after the late election for that borough, 
required the most serious consideration 
of that House. His next resolution, sup- 
posing the resolution which he had just 
read to be carried, would be to move, 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the best means of preventing 
bribery and corruption, in the borough of 
Hertford. This was a new practice; but 
he hoped that it was not a bad one. The 
case of Abingdon was analogous to the 
case of Hertford; but supposing that it 
were entirely without a precedent, had not 
the House sufficient confidence in its own 
wisdom to make a precedent for the oc- 
casion? As the neighbourhood of Hert- 
ford was populous, and as several towns 
and hamlets were within the radius of a 
few miles, it puzzled him much where 
to place the limit, in case the House 
should be of opinion that the extent of 
the borough should be increased. Some 
Gentlemen called for the disfranchise- 
ment of a certain class of voters. He did 
not know how far that might or might 
not be desirable, but, in his opinion, a 
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sufficient case had not been made out for 
the total disfranchisement of the borough. 
He thought that a Committee might trace 
out new limits for the borough, by which 
fesh blood might be introduced for the 
purification of that which had become 
corrupt. He believed that they might 
amalgamate a new constituency with the 
old constituengy to such a degree, that if 
the old corrupt practices could not be ex- 
terminated together, they might at least 
be rendered innoxious and harmless. The 
hon. Member concluded, by moving the 
following Resolution: “ That the Bribery 
and Corruption which had __ prevailed 
during the last Election for the Borough 
of Hertford deserved the most serious 
consideration of the House.” 

Mr, Edward Stewart said, the allega- 
tions of bribery contained in the evidence 
were not sufficient to induce the House to 
disfranchise the borough. All the prece- 


dents of disfranchisement, as, for instance, 
at East Retford, New Shoreham, &c., 
were based upon a much more extensive 
system of corruption than had ever been 
proved to exist in the borough of Hertford, 
At Shoreham, there were seventy voters 
out of 120 proved to have been ‘bribed ; 


at Cricklade, there were 123 out of 240; 
at Aylesbury, 257 out of 417; and at 
East Retford, every resident voter was 
proved to have been bribed except six, 
and every non-resident voter except five. 
No bribery had been proved at Hertford; 
and if the House punished the constitu- 
ency of that borough, because Lord 
Ingestrie and Lord Mahon gave meat and 
drink, it would establish a new doctrine 
—a doctrine inconsistent with the entire 
previous practice of Parliament—and 
would do an act of great injustice, inas- 
much as it would punish the constituency 
of Hertford for doing that which was not 
illegal. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that not 
merely as a legislator, but as a judge in 
this case, he felt it necessary to explain 
the reasons why he came to a different 
conclusion from the hon. and learned 
member for Rochester. He was as ready 
as any man to condemn treating, and any 
kind of corrupt practice in elections; but 
while he would punish the guilty in such 
cases, he would not include the innocent. 
He therefore differed from the hon. and 
learned Member in the view which he took 
of this case. He could not but complain 
of the course taken by the hon. and 
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learned Member, who had kept the House 
in the dark as to the measure with which 7 
he intended to follow up his Motion. He | ~ 
did not say, that this was done with the 
view to mislead the House; but he would 
assert, that up to that evening the House 
did not know to what extent the hon. and 
learned Member intended to say, that the 
borough of Hertford was guilty or not. 
That, he thought, was not a fair way of 
dealing with the House, and therefore he 
felt himself placed in a difficulty in meet- 
ing the question. The hon. and learned 
Member had made out a case for unseat- 
ing the late Members, rather than one 
which should induce the House to take 
further steps with respect to the borough. 
The hon, and learned Member had dwelt 
much on the sums expended in the bo- 


rough before the testing of the writ; but 77 
even admitting, that these sums were ex- | ~ 


pended in the manner described, they did © 
not amount to an offence which ought to 7 
be visited with such a punishment as the | 
hon. and learned Member seemed to have 
in view. Was it not an every-day prac- | 
tice, that long before the issuing of the | 
writ for an election, houses were opened | 
in boroughs by the friends of candidates, | 
for which tickets were issued entitling the | 


bearers to certain refreshments? Nothing 7 


was more common ; but though he did not 
approve of such practices, he must con- 
tend that they could not be construed 
into offences within the meaning of the 
Act. He had passed through Rochester 
some time before the issuing of the writ 
for the late Election, and he found that 
the whole town was in a state of rejoicing, 
and anxiously looking out for the arrival 
of the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Bernal). There were houses opened at 
which the voters were regaling themselves, 
but he should hope, that in that case there 
had been no distribution of tickets. [Mr 
Bernal: Certainly not]. He was glad to 
hear it; but suppose it had been other- 
wise, he would ask, would it have been a 
case within the meaning of the Act? He 
contended it would not. In the case be- 
fore the House, it appeared that these 
tickets were issued long before the test- 
ing of the writ,—that they were for very 
small amounts, and that they were issued 
indiscriminately to men and women—to 
men who had no votes, as well as to those 
who had. Surely this was not bribery in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term. 
But was not the same pragtice well known 
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in counties ; and why should one measure 
of justice be held out toa county, and 
another to a borough? But the hon. and 
learned Member dwelt much upon the 
alleged expenditure of 1,800/. after the 
issuing of the writ for the election. He 
should, however, bear in mind, that the 
fact of 1,800/. being charged, was by no 
means a proof that it was spent. Many 
instances could be cited of charges having 
been made of large sums which never had 
been expended. He remembered one in 
the case of a county election, where 5002. 
had been charged for soda-water alone. 
The mere allegation, therefore, that a 
large sum had been charged, was by no 
means a proof that it had been expended, 
and still less that it had been expended 
for improper purposes. Looking at the 
whole of the évidence, he thought that the 
hon. and learned Member’s Motion wo Id 
sanction ex post facto punishment. It 
would go to punish for acts, which, 
however objectionable in themselves, were 
certainly not within the meaning of the 
Bribery Act. He would also beg of the 
House to consider that the borough of 
Hertford would, if this Motion were 
passed, be taken by surprise. The 


borough had never been defended in 


the Commiitee. The barristers who were 
engaged for the sitting Members, looked 
only to the interests of their clients, 
and did not feel it necessary to call evi- 
dence, which could be adduced, to dis- 
prove the charge of corruption against the 
borough. It would, therefore, be unfair 
to condemn the borough, without giving 
it the opportunity of being fairly heard. 
The House, he admitted, had a right to 
interfere for the purpose of preserving the 
purity of election; but assuredly, in pur- 
suing that object, they ought not to inter- 
fere with the purity of justice. The noble 
Lord then went into an examination of 
the evidence, and contended, that Mr. 
Russel Davies, who had stated, that he 
could prove the locus in quo, the place 
where conversations had been held, which 
went to fix certain parties with the inten- 
tion of committing bribery, had failed to 
substantiate his assertion ; and that Mr. 
George Beck having been decidedly con- 
tradicted on one material point, had 
thereby rendered his whole testimony 
liable to suspicion: he, under these cir- 
cumstances, contended that such a-case 
had not been made out as would warrant 
the interference of the House in the 
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manner which the Motion called for. As 
to the distribution of blankets, it was 
plainly shown, that blankets had been 
given away during the three preceding 
years; and, if they were to visit with pu- 
nishment those who were connected with 
this charitable deed, it could only have 
the effect of drying up the sources of be- 
nevolence. In conclusion, the noble Lord 
observed, that in his view of the case, 
sufficient ground was not laid to justify 
the House in agreeing with the proposition 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Clay observed, that the whole 
speech of the noble Lord went to this 
point—namely, whether the decision of 
the Committee, which had inquired into 
the Hertford Election, was right or wrong ? 
Now he, looking at the whole of. the evi- 
dence, was of opinion that the decision of 
the Committee was a right and just deci- 
sion. This must, he conceived, be quite 
evident to any one who took the trouble 
of analyzing the evidence. The unworthy 
conduct which was pursued by many of 
those who were connected with the elec- 
tion, precluded the House from passing 
lightly over this transaction. ‘They would 
not be doing their duty if they did not, in 
strong terms, express their sentiments on 
this occasion. Looking to the evidence, 
what did he find proved? Why, that in 
the last three or four elections, out of 650 
voters, not less than from 300 to 400 
received polling-money —that was, 11. 
a-piece. There was one part of the peti- 
tion to which the late election gave rise, 
that had not been noticed by the Com- 
mittee, and which had not been mention- 
ed in the course of the discussion. To 
that point he was anxious to draw the 
particular attention of the House. It was 
alleged that, contrary to the orders of that 
House, and contrary to every constitu- 
tional principle, a noble Lord had taken 
a most active part in the Hertford election. 
That was a practice which could not be 
too strongly reprobated, and, in his opin- 
ion, the complaint thus made called for 
serious investigation. Would the noble 
Lord contend, after the evidence adduced 
on the subject, that no primaé facie case 
had been made out to show that the con- 
stituency of the borough of Hertford was 
not, in its present state, such a body as 
could be depended on to exercise the 
elective franchise, or that this was not a 
case for inquiry? For his own part, he 
felt satisfied, that the way in which the 
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reformed Parliament could best secure the 
confidence and affections of the people of 
England was by adopting a firm, consci- 
entious, and searching inquiry into any 
case of corruption that might arise, and by 
taking steps to remedy the evil. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that the question 
was not as to the conduct of the late mem- 
ber for Hertford, but whether the electors 
of that borough generally had abused the 
trust reposed in them to such an extent 
as to call for the adoption of strong mea- 
sures, and justify the House in making an 
alteration in the constituency. Bribery 
was a serious offence by Statute and 
Common Law, both in the receiver and 
giver; but to constitute the offence, the 
money must be given in consideration of 
a vote; and if the consideration were not 
proved, a general giving of money or 
clothes, as in the present case, was not 
bribery. Then as to treating, that was an 
offence only in the person who treated— 
voters were not punishable for it. In 
former cases (such as those of New Shore- 
ham, Grampound, Aylesbury, and East 
Retford), where the House had interfered, 
it was invariably on the ground that bri- 
bery to a great extent, generally embrac- 


ing a majority of the electors, had existed ; 
but in the present instance there was not 
evidence of direct bribery in more than 
eleven or twelve cases (the number was 
certainly under twenty) out of 600 voters. 
He maintained, that that was not an ex- 
tent of corruption sufficient to justify the 


interference now called for. And as to 
treating, to which he had already alluded, 
if the principle were pushed as far as it 
would go, and to the extent proposed, any 
Member might be unseated, and the issue 
of a writ suspended for any place in the 
kingdom. There was nothing illegal in a 
gentleman who had been elected in No- 
vember, going down to the place he re- 
presented in January and making a distri- 
bution of money, provided he had not 
procured votes by a promise of such dis- 
tribution, and provided there had been no 
previous understanding on the subject. 
There might be reasons for altering the 
Jaw in this respect, but the House had now 
to do with the law as it stood, and must 
act upon it. In conclusion, he again ex- 
pressed his opinion, that no case had been 
made out against the borough sufficient 
to justify the suspension of the writ. 

The Attorney General, considering the 
important nature of the subject, the grave 
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authority on which the case had been (7 
brought forward, and recollecting that the 7 
object of the Reform Bill was to prevent 
corruption, of which he looked upon the 
present as a decided case, felt bound by 
duty and principle to vote for the Reso- 
lutions. The object of the Reform Bill 
was to secure a pure representation of the 
people in that House by means of as pure 
and independent an exercise of the elective 
franchise as possible. That object had 
been defeated in the case of the borough 
of Hertford. It returned two noble Lords, | 
than whom no two individuals could be | 
more unexceptionable in point of cha- 


racter, or fitter to sit as Members of that |~ 
House: yet, the Committee had been | 


compelled by the law and by the princi- a 
ples of the Constitution to eject those two 
noble Lords, not on account of any per= |” 


sonal faults (for no report accused either > 


of them individually of corruption or 
bribery), but because the constituency of 
Hertford had abused its trust. The Com- 
mittee had reported that bribery and 
treating had prevailed previously to, and 
during the last election for the borough of 
Hertford. Was the House prepared to § 
disgrace the Committee by expunging that 7 
statement from its records? He could not 7 
bring himself to believe that anyGentleman 7 
would be hardy enough to propose that. | 
If, then, the Resolution which had been | 
come to by the Committee was not to re- 
main a dead letter, what other course was | 
there for the House to pursue but that 
which had been proposed by his hon. 
friend, the member for Rochester? He did 
not wish to do any thing harsh towards 
the parties implicated in this affair; but 
he must say, that he thought the Resolution 
before the House was scarcely sufficiently 
strong to meet thecase. The Committee had 
resolved that the bribery and treating which 
prevailed at this election deserved the se- 
rious consideration of the House — was 
the House prepared to say that bribery 
and treating during this election, the con- 
sequence of which had been the unseat- 
ing of the two Members for this borough, 
did not deserve its serious consideration ? 
Would any hon. Member, in the face of 
the people of England, dare to say so? 
Was the fact of bribery and treating dis- 
puted? Was it doubted? Would any 
Gentleman propose to expunge the Reso- 
lution of the Committee from the records 
of the House? Unless the House inquired 
into this matter, it would disgrace itself in 
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the eyes of the public and forfeit its con- 


a fidence. 


Mr. Pollock said, that if reference were 
made to the Report before the House, it 
would be seen, that the Resolution to 
which the Committee had come was at 
least premature, if not absolutely unjust. 
The Report did not implicate the sitting 
Members, and it would have been fully 
justified if a single instance of bribery and 
treating had been proved previously to, or 
during the election. All that the Report 
of the Committee said was, that it appear- 
ed to them that bribery and treating did 
prevail during that period. Why did it 
say it appeared to them? Because it was 
not before the Committee to decide whe- 
ther bribery and corruption prevailed or 
not. He, for one, did not know until this 
night what Resolution the hon. Mem- 
ber who had been Chairman of the 
Committee intended to move upon this 
subject, and he thought, taking into ac- 
count the body of evidence contained in 
the Report of the Committee, that hon. 
Members should be allowed time for con- 
sideration before they were called upon to 
come to a decision upon the matter. It 
was impossible for them at once to travel 
through 450 pages of evidence; and it 
was only fair, that they should know some 
time beforehand the scope of the hon. 
Member’s Resolutions, and the extent to 
which he would go in any measure he 
might propose to the House. If the hon. 


| Member would bring forward any general 


measure, the object of which would be to 
prevent the recurrence of scenes of this 
kind in every other place hereafter, he (Mr. 
Pollock) was prepared fully to go with him 
to that extent; but the House should not 
come to a resolution that bribery and 
treating had prevailed in this particular 
instance, without hearing the parties ac- 
cused in their defence. The statement 
of the Committee merely went to show, 
that bribery and treating appeared to have 
prevailed—it did not state that it had 
prevailed. If bribery did prevail, why did 
not the hon. Member bring in a Bill at 
once to disfranchise the borough; and 
where was the necessity of appointing a 
Select Committee to tell them that it had 
prevailed? He would put it to the House, 
whether there was enough in the evidence 
contained in the Report of the Committee 
to call for legislative interference to dis- 
franchise this borough ? 

Mr. Hardy would not have troubled 
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the House on this occasion, had it not 
been for the speeches of the learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, and of 
other hon. Members who opposed the 
Motion. He differed altogether from 
those hon. Members. It was only neces- 
sary to look into a few pages of the evi- 
dence contained in the Report of the 
Committee to see that bribery and cor- 
ruption had prevailed to a considerable 
extent in this borough. It appeared, from 
the evidence of Mr. Longmore, that after 
the issuing of the writ, 2,000/. had been 
expended, and it was in evidence that 
4,000. had been expended previous to 
that period. Was there more complete 
evidence required to prove that bribery 
and treating had been practised in this 
borough ? 

The Earl of Kerry would not have ad- 
dressed the House but that the Resolution 
of the Select Committee of which he had 
the honour to form a part had been allud- 
ed to, and a complaint had been made 
that the evidence had not been a suffici- 
ently long time before the House in order 
to come to a proper adjudication or deci- 
sion upon the Resolution which had been 
submitied for adoption by the hon. and 
learned member for Rochester. Neither 
the Resolution of the Committee, nor that 
proposed, involved the question of the 
disfranchisement of the borough of Hert- 
ford, as had been assumed by the hon. 
member for Bradford and other Members, 
but sought a further inquiry only. The 
evidence had already been upward of six 
weeks on the Table of the House, and the 
objection on that head was therefore ill 
founded; neither had he anticipated any 
opposition to the Resolution before the 
House on the ground of expediency. In 
allusion to what had fallen from the noble 
Lord, the member for Monmouthshire, he 
must observe, that if such a case as that 
which he had stated had occurred in a 
county, the House would not proceed to 
disfranchise that county, but would adopt 
such measures as might seem meet for the 
regulation of its constituency. 

Sir Henry Hardinge denied, that suffi- 
cient time had been given to the House 
for the consideration of the evidence taken 
before the Select Committee, which had 
adjudicated upon the Petition complain. 
ing of the Hertford election, and of this 
the hon. member for Bradford (Mr. 
Hardy) had himself given a sufficient 
proof by the quotation which he had 
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made from the evidence. It was too much 
to judge of a whole case by the extract 
from the evidence of three or four lines; 
neither ought the House to determine 
upon the grounds before it, because the 
simple question which the Committee had 
to try had not been whether the borough 
of Hertford was corrupt or not, but whe- 
ther the two noble Lords had been guilty 
of treating. He could not see what the 
hon, member for Rochester was to obtain 
by his Motion, for treating before the 
test of the writ of election was no offence 
against the law of Parliament, and there- 
fore, if the House took up the Resolution, 
it would make an ex post facto law, and 
do that which was most unjust. There 
would also be a great difference between 
the decision of Election Committees on 
different cases; and he would take as an 
instance the Newry case in the present 
Session. In the Newry case the result of 
the proceedings had been merely the di- 
rections for a criminal indictment against 
a party concerned in the bribery which it 
was manifest had prevailed. In the pre- 


sent case an entirely different course was 
proposed for the adoption of the House, 
and he must object to any distinction be- 


ing made between the two cases. 

Mr. Wason could not make any dis- 
tinction between treating and bribery, 
indeed he regarded the first as a worse 
offence than the latter. It was clear that 
treating had prevailed in Hertford ante- 
rior to the last election, and the simple 
question was, what would be the best 
remedy for the prevention of those scenes 
which had attended the late contest for 
that borough? With a view to attain that 
remedy he should support the Resolution. 

Mr. Mildmay concurred in thinking 
that no distinction could properly be 
drawn between bribery and treating; the 
one poured into the stomach, and the 
other into the pocket of the individual, 
whose vote was the inducement. The one 
inducement presented itself on the wings 
of a bank note, and the other was con- 
veyed through the- steam of gin and to- 
bacco. He concurred in thinking, that 
time sufficient had not been allowed to 
hon. Members to go through the evidence 
in the present instance, which consisted of 
450 folios, but that was not to regulate 
the decision of the House. A Select 
Committee upon their oaths had reported 
that bribery and treating had prevailed, 
both previously to and during the last 
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election for the borough of Hertford. 3 


That decision was not to be disturbed; 7 
and it was now only sought that a further 77 
inquiry might be instituted in order to 7 


see how the whole subject. was to be dis- 
posed of. If the House refused to insti- 7 
tute the further investigation, it would not | 


be acting up to the decision, or the ver- |7 


dict, more properly speaking, which the 7 
Committee had delivered. That inquiry 7 
he should support, for he could not con- 


ceive a worse man in existence than he | 


who, possessed of wealth and education, 
pandered to the sensual appetites or pe- § 
cuniary advantages of individuals in bar- 7 
tering for the rights, interests, and liberties 7 
of their country. 2 

Sir Henry Willoughby contended, that 
no evidence had been adduced to prove 
bribery. It was true that it appeared that § 
a man of the name of Peter went on St. 7 
Crispin’s-day and asked Mr. Longmore 
for half-a-crown, and received 5s., and 
that another individual had stated that he 
was ready to be bribed, but he could get 
no blunt. The hon. Member, amidst 
continued cries of ‘* Question,” was under- 
stood to express his determination to 
oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Ward supported the Resolution. 
He had received a petition upon the sub- 
ject, signed by 162 most respectable inha- 
bitants of Hertford, which afforded a fair 
criterion of the feeling in that borough in 
favour of an inquiry into its present state. 
Many of the petitioners had not voted at 
all, and the others were constituted of 
both the conflicting parties. There was, 
however, another feature in the case to 
which he felt bound to allude—namely, 
the system of intimidation which had been 
practised and still continued. It had been 
hoped that with the election the intimida- 
tion by a gang of bullies (a name familiar 
to the Members who had composed the 
Committee) would terminate; but it had 
continued and was daily practised ; the 
same gang of bullies still mustered to the 
sounds of the bugleman, also well known 
in the Hertford contest. Individuals of 
the gang had been brought before the 
Municipal Magistrates of the borough for 
assaults, and one had been discharged, 
and the other merely held to bail on his 
own recognizance of 5/., and in other out- 
rages the Magistrates had refused ‘to 
interfere. 

Lord Granville Somerset rose to order. 
He could not see in what manner these 
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circumstances could apply to the question 
before the House ; they did not at all bear 
upon the subject. 

The Speaker said, that he took it for 
granted that the hon. Member would 
bring his observations to bear upon the 
Motion before the House, and that he 
meant to make some proposition for the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. Ward conceived that the facts to 
which he had alluded called for serious 
consideration. It had appeared, that the 
Mayor of Hertford had given a plot of 
ground for a gang of gipsies, whose busi- 
ness during the election was intimidation, 
to encamp. 

The Speaker begged to remind the hon. 
Member of the terms of the Resolution 
which had been proposed, which was, that 
the bribery and treating which prevailed 
at and previous to the late election for the 
borough of Hertford, deserved the serious 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. Ward still contended that the facts 
he was prepared to state, and which were 
vouched by affidavits now in his hand, 
were fit subject matter for inquiry. He 
should avail himself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity of bringing the subject before the 
House. With reference to the Resolution, 


» he should give it his support, at the same 


time protesting against the total disfran- 
chisement of the borough of Hertford, 
which contained many respectable persons 
of all parties. 

Mr. Goulburn would detain the House 
but a very few minutes. The Resolutions 
of his hon, friend appeared to him highly 
objectionable ; for the object of his hon. 
friend was to appoint a Committee, not to 
Inquire into the existence of extensive 
bribery and corrupt treating in the borough 
of Hertford, but to devise means for pun- 
ishing that, to the existence of which it 
appeared he had made up his mind, and 
which, he therefore assumed, the House 
would as readily credit, and act upon. 
They had before them the indictment, 


B certainly ; but was it fair to call on them 


to proceed to judgment, without first going 


| through that stage, which appeared to him 


to be no unnecessary form —namely, an im- 
partial trial, where the accused party 
would have, at ieast, an opportunity of 
defence afforded him. Allusion had been 
made to the case of Newry; he begged 
leave to read to the House the recom- 
mendation contained in the Special Report 
of the Committee. In the case of Newry, 
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the Committee reported that bribery pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent in that 
borough; whereas, in the instance before 
them, all that was alleged by the Com- 
mittee was, that bribery and treating pre- 
vailed, without saying to any extent; and 
they were, therefore, called upon to punish 
this constituency for what might turn out 
to be merely a few individual cases. It 
was the extent of corruption alone which 
could be considered to constitute a crime 
on the part of the borough generally. The 
case of Newry, a borough containing a 
constituency -of about 600, was, in all 
its circumstances, very analogous to that 
of Hertford; and there the Resolution of 
the Committee was, that the Attorney 
General should prosecute the individuals 
who were most prominently engaged in 
these corrupt practices. He regretted 
that a similar plan had not been adopted 
on the present occasion; but, at alk 
events, he trusted that the House would 
not stultify its already declared opinion 
by coming to a Resolution condemnatory 
of the borough, without hearing its de- 
fence. If he really thought that bribery 
prevailed toa considerable extent in Hert- 
ford, he should most certainly desire that 
an opportunity of establishing or refuting 
that fact should be given; and no one 
would be more ready than himself to 
punish the offenders, if this could be 
proved. But he did not think a sufficient 
case had been made out to warrant the 
adoption of such a course; and he, there- 
fore, certainly could not concur in a 
Resolution which was to be followed by 
another, having for its object either the 
total disfranchisement of the borough of 
Hertford, or the swamping of that consti- 
tuency with new voters; thereby render- 
ing the franchise comparatively valueless. 
He would satisfy the impatience of the 
House, and conclude by expressing his 
determination, on these grounds, to oppose 
the Motion. 

Lord John Russell,—after the able 
speech which had been made by his hon. 
friend in opening the question which was 
totally unanswered, should not have 
thought it necessary to trouble the House, 
had it not been for some observations 
which he had recently heard. The defence 
which had been set up in the present case, 
was precisely the same as had been set 
up on all former charges of bribery and 
corruption. The right hon. Gentleman 
had contended that the effect of the pro- 
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posed Resolutions was, to condemn the 
borough of Hertford without trial. He 


was surprised at such an arguinent. The 
ultimate consequence of this Resolution, 
if adopted, would be the preparing a Bill 
which would be introduced into that 
House. On that Bill the electors of the 
borough might obtain leave to be heard by 
their witnesses and Counsel at the Bar of 
the House, as was done in the instance of 
East Retford, and after the Bill should 
have passed that House, it would have to 
undergo the same ordeal in the House of 
Lords, and this was what the right hon. 
Gentleman called condemning without 
trial. The cry of those who opposed such 
a visitation on the offending electors as 
was now proposed, was, that there were 
already laws and penalties enough against 
bribery, and that they should be carried 
into effect; nor did they object to any 
general measure that could be proposed 
against bribery, provided it could not be 
applicable to particular cases when they 
occurred. It really was a pity that the 
zeal which those Gentlemen exhibited 
against bribery in the abstract should be 
so lamentably deficient when individual 
instances were brought before them. He 
was surprised that his right hon. friend, 
the member for Montgomeryshire, should 
consider the treating in the present instance 
as so venial an offence, for he remembered 
when he first entered that House, there 
was no Member who denounced such 
practices with more zeal than that right 
hon. Gentleman. Indeed, in that respect, 
they had frequently differed, he (Lord 
John Russejl) thinking that some allow- 
ance was to be made for the temptation to 
which the poor electors were exposed, 
whilst his right hon. friend was always for 
sending them to prison. But now his 
right hon. friend thought the best thing 
was to hush it up. The evidence of Mr. 
Nicholson was alone quite sufficient to 
convince his mind that the borough of 
Hertford had been for some time in a very 
corrupt state. It appeared, then, that 
2,500/. were expended before the test of 
the writ. Tickets of refreshment, as they 
were called, were issued out; and Mr. 
Nicholson spoke of about 400 applications 
—upplications certainly not to be regis- 
tered—but for some purpose perfectly 
intelligible. He was perfectly ready to 


vote for the Motion, and that by which it 
was to be followed, considering it the duty 
of the Committee, not to bring ina bill, 
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but to declare what they think the best 
means to promote the purity of the 
borough. He trusted they would not stop 
in their efforts to preserve purity of elec- 
tion, They had already got rid of the 
abuse of seats being sold by individuals— 
let them now get rid of the remaining 
abuses, springing from the corruption of 
a small class of voters.’ It was their 
bounden duty to set their face against 
such practices. He declared that with 
respect to any of those boroughs where 
bribery and corruption prevailed, unless 
very satisfactory proof were offered to set 
aside the previous evidence, he would 
never consent to issue any writ to those 
places during the present Parliament. 

Mr. Bernal replied: It was his perfect 
conviction that the state of the borough of 
Hertford was one of complete corruption. 
Out of the 2,500/. expended before the 
teste of the writ very little was paid for 
the expenses of registration; full 1,700J. 
was devoted to corrupt treating alone, 
which was expended by Messrs. Nicholson 
and Dack; and yet Gentlemen could be 
found to call on that House to declare to 
themselves, and to their constituents, that 
it was not improper to circulate tickets 
guaranteeing the payment of their amount 
in cash over the whole town of Hertford, 
under the deceitful guise of refreshment 
tickets; such tickets enabling the persons 
possessing them to go, as they did, into 
the shops of the various tradesmen of the 
town and purchase with them any articles 
of whichthey might standin need. Was this 
the bread-and-cheese refreshment which 
the right hon. member for. Montgomery- 
shire eulogized ? It should not be forgotten 
that the exclusion of non-resident freemen 
had cut off one very fertile source of cor- 
ruption and expense, and, therefore, there 
was no longer the same excuse for treating 
as formerly existed. Out of 650 an over- 
whelming proportion had received these 
tickets, which it was absurd to treat as 
the effusions of English hospitality; in his 
opinion it was bribery, and nothing else. 
Such bribery might be small in its indivi- 
dual distribution, but it was wholesale and 
gross in its general consequences. [n 
short, they had here a case, and, if they 
did not choose to be wilfully blind, it im- 
peratively called on them to do something. 
He denied the statement that the Report 
did not set forth the extent and general 
prevalence of bribery and corruption in 
Hertford. He was also at a loss to under- 
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stand what his right hon. friend meant, by 
urging that the proposed Committee was to 
devise a punishment—it was not to devise 
a punishment, but to prevent the future 
occurrence of such transactions. 

Mr. Goulburn: You punish Hertford 
by throwing in the circum-adjacent places. 

Mr. Bernal: His right hon. friend had 
also referred to Newry—but what had 
Newry to do with this case? The Com- 
mittee had decided on the present course, 
and he thought the Members had done 
their duty; and he was doing his in 
carrying their recommendation into effect. 
He, of course, did not mean to intimate 
that the members of the Newry Committee 
had not also done their duty. Allusions 
had been made to the cases of East Ret- 
_ford and Penryn, but they were not 
analogous, for there the proposition was 
to take away the franchise altogether, and 
transfar it to other places, whereas it was 
proposed to incorporate other districts 
with the borough of Hertford. It had 
also been asked why he had not brought 
ina bill in the first instance, but consider- 
ing the number of populous circum-adja- 
cent places in the district of Hertford, he 
felt it more advisable that it should be 
dealt with by a Committee. It had been 
erroneously stated, that the Reform Bill 
had already extended the limits of the 
borough of Hertford to a radius of ten 
miles [‘ No, a circumference”]. He 
begged pardon ; but even that was a mis- 
take, for the extension of the limits of the 
horough was merely the limits of its Corpo- 
rate jurisdiction. 

The House divided on the Motion— 
Ayes 227; Noes 55: Majority 172. 


List of the Nors. 


Archdall, General Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ashley, Lord Finch, G. 

Ashley, Ilon. I. Forster, C. 8. 
Attwood, M. Gaskell, J. M. 
Bankes, W. J. Gladstone, W. . 
Baring, H. Goulburn, Rt. Hon, H. 
Baring, I’. Grant, Hon. Colonel 
Bateson, Sir R. Gronow, Captain 
Blackstone, W.S. Halford, H. 
Chandos, Marquess of Hanmer, Sir J. 
Christmas, W. Hardinge, Sir H. 
Cole, Viscount Hayes, Sir E. 
Cole, Hon. A. Hope, H, I. 
Conolly, Colonel Inglis, Sir R. I. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. Trton, 8S. 
Daly, J. Jermyn, Earl 
Dare, R. W. H. Lincoln, Earl of 
Darlington, Earl of Miller, W. H. 
Dugdale, W. S. Nicholl, J. 
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Verner, W. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Young, J. 


Norreys, Lord 
Perceval, Colonel 
Powell, Colonel 
Ross, C. 

Shaw, F. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stewart, E. 
Stewart, J. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Stuart, C. 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 


TELLERS. 
Pollock, F. 
Wynn, Right Hon. C. 


Vore By Batror.] Mr. Berna! 
moved, ‘That a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider and report upon the 
best means of preventing bribery and cor- 
rupt practices at all future elections for 
the borough of Hertford.” 

Colonel Evans observed, that the object 
of the hon. Member was to extend the 
constituency, by taking in a district ex- 
tending two and a half miles beyond the 
present limits of the borough, and he ex- 
pected to obtain the desired purity in the 
elections by this extension of the consti- 
tuency. The hon. Member seemed to 
rest his whole case upon this, arguing that 
no act of bribery had been alleged to have 
taken place in the county. He (Colonel 
Evans), for his part, could not conceive 
how extending the constituency would 
produce purity of election. He saw no 
real and effective remedy for corrupt 
practices but the ballot; and he, therefore, 
thought they had now a very fine oppor- 
tunity to try the question of the ballot. 
He should, therefore, move, as an Amend- 
ment, that ‘* gross bribery and treating 
having prevailed during the last election 
for the borough of Hertford, it is expe- 
dient, with a view to the better manage- 
ment of the election for the same, that the 
members to represent that borough should 
in future be elected by ballot.” 

The Speaker having put the question, 

Mr. Kemyss Tynte observed, that he 
had not always been a friend to the ballot ; 
but he confessed that the circumstances 
of his sitting, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Hertford election had de- 
cided his opinion upon the subject ; and 
he should support any measure for intro- 
ducing it. If his gallant friend divided 
the House, he should feel bound to sup- 
port him. 

Mr. Edward Stanley said, it was very 
probable, that the ballot might turn out to 
be one of the modes for effecting the ob- 
jects which they had in view; but he 
thought it would be better to leave it to 
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the Committee to determine whether it 
was the best method which they had it in 
their power to adopt. He thought, cer- 
tainly, that the preseut was not a bad op- 
portunity for making a trial of the ballot— 
an experimentum in corpore vilt; but at 
the same time he thought it ought to be 
left to the Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he wished his hon. 
and gallant friend (Colonel Evans) to con- 
sider whetherghis Motion would not tend 
to defeat his own object. He was quite 
aware of the paramount importance of the 
ballot; but he thought its effects, in a 
small constituency, would afford a less 
favourable opportunity of tracing its oper- 
ation than that which would be afforded if 
the constituency were extended. The 
only fruits which they could anticipate 
from the introduction of the Ballot into a 
borough in which such miserably low and 
depraved corruption had prevailed, would 
be, the return of some hon. Member by 
means of Twaddle, Dack, or some other 
person bribing the whole of the electors. 
He hoped, therefore, that his hon. and 
gallant friend would allow the Committee 
to be appointed, and the constituency to 
be enlarged. He might then move the 
introduction of the Vote by Ballot, when 
he should certainly command one vote 
at least in favour of it. For these reasons, 
he would respectfully implore his hon. and 
gallant friend to withdraw his Motion. 

Colonel Evans said, the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin contended, 
that his proceeding on the present occa- 
sion tended to defeat his own object. He 
(Colonel Evans) was of opinion, that the 
Vote by Ballot would secure purity of 
election, even if the borough of Hertford 
were to continue to be a small borough. 
His object, however, was not confined to 
the borough of Hertford. His object was 
in this case to endéavour to gain a great 
principle. He, therefore, differed from his 
hon. and learned friend in this respect. 
At the same time, if it should appear to be 
the opinion of the House that he ought to 
pursue a different course, he had no ob- 
jection to shape his Amendment as a re- 
commendation to the Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment succeeded, it was plain 
that there would be no Committee. 

Colonel Evans withdrew his Motion, 
and the Committee was appointed, and 
the issue of the writ suspended till 
July Ist. 
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CaRRICKFERGUS Exrsction.| Mr. 
O’ Connell said, he had a similar case to 
bring forward —that of the borough of Car- 
rickfergus, the time for not issuing the writ 
for which expired that day. He would beg 
that the Report of the 15thofAprilbe read, 
which was doneas follows :——‘ That the most 
‘ gross and scandalous bribery appears to 
‘have prevailed on both sides at the late 
‘ election for the town and county of the 
‘ town of Carrickfergus; and that,although 
‘it does not appear that Conway Richard 
‘ Dobbs, Esq., did personally take any 
‘ part in such bribery, yet that his return 
‘ was procured by his agents and friends 
‘by bribery; that a great proportion of 
‘ the constituency, composed of freemen 
‘of the corporation, have been influenced 
‘ solely by bribery in giving their votes at 
‘the late election; and it appears to the 
‘ Committee, that similar corrupt practices 
‘ have prevailed at former elections for the 
‘ said town and county of the town of 
‘ Carrickfergus.’ The hon. Member then 
proceeded ; it was his intention to com- 
prise what he had to say in the shortest 
possible compass. His purpose was, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
total disfranchisement of the borough of 
Carrickfergus. If it were possible to 
bring the whole evidence before the 
House, he entertained no doubt of his 
being able to induce them to permit 
him to bring in the Bill which he pro- 
posed. The county of Antrim, in which 
the borough of Carrickfergus was situ- 
ated, returned five Members exclusive 
of that borough, and therefore - he 
thought that the district in which the 
borough was situated was already suffi- 
ciently represented. There was another 
ground on which he considered it ad- 
viseable to disfranchise the borough—he 
meant the smallness of the constituency. 
It consisted of a single parish containing 
8,698 inhabitants. Before the passing of 
the Reform Bill,thevotersconsisted of thirty- 
nine freeholders and 812 freemen; inall 851. 
Out of all these there were only thirteen 
40s. freeholders. The present number of 
voters was 1024, of whom 948 voted at 
the last election, 498 for the sitting Mem- 
ber, and 450 for Sir A. Chichester. The 
influence in the borough had been dis- 
puted between the Earl of Donegal, and 
the Marquess of Downshire, and the 
former had in the end prevailed; but the 
bribery had been universal. He had 
analysed the poll-books—dividing the 
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particulars into isolated cases, as ex- 
plained in the evidence which had heen 
laid before the House. The first case 
to which he would refer was that of 
Alexander Hallerton—a case which 
showed the effrontery with which bribery 
had been carried on, The next case to 
which he would refer was that of James 
Hunter, who had received bribes from both 
parties; 7/. 10s. for the sitting Member, 
and 51. for the candidate he voted for. 
Another case to which he would call the 
attention of the House, was one of the 
most open, undisguised, and profligate 
character, where the wife of a voter was 
paid 20/. in the street, for the vote which 
her husband had given. He regretted the 
hour was so late, as he had prepared a 
digest of evidence, which would not fail 
to satisfy the most sceptical, of the gross 
proceedings which had taken place. 
He would, however, mention a fact con- 
nected with the bribing of a family 
named Harper. There were three of 
them, having a vote each: the father 
and two of his sons. One came; he 
was Offered 10/., under the supposition 
that he was the only one possessed of 
A second came; and 
A third came; 


Carrickfergus 


the right to poll. 
he was offered 10/. also. 
and the agents struggled hard to run 


his price down to 7/. It was resisted ; 
and at length a pocket-book was _pro- 
cured, notes to the amount of 301. were 
deposited in it, and it was confided to 
the care of a trustee. The trio went 
up and polled, and immediately after- 
wards, in the open street, without the 
slightest concealment, the pocket-book 
and its treasure was handed over to the 
profligate voters. Another witness who 
had been examined before the Com- 
mittee, was George M’Cann, who ad- 
mitted he got, at one time, upwards of 
1201, for general election purposes. He 
was not, he said, exactly an agent, but 
he was very active indeed. This money 
he got from one Legg; and, in reply to 
a question why, and on what ground he 
had got it, his reply was, ‘‘ Most likely 
to give it to voters.” The voters he ne- 
gociated with were in the interest of 
Mr. Dobbs; and he did not deny, nay, 
he admitted, that he who gave him the 
money expected, ‘most likely,” that it 
would be distributed amongst the wives 
of the voters. James Penny, another 
general agent for bribery, actually pro- 
duced to the Committee a list of those 
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individuals whom he had corrupted, ac- 
knowledging the sums which he had 
given, none of which exceeded 10J. per 
vote. The money, according to his own 
words, was given him ‘‘ to make the best 
use of he could.” He managed to get 
one vote so lowas 1l. 17s. Well, then, 
he came to this Lege, Daniel Legg, 
attorney, Lisburne, Antrim, who admitted 
having given money for these vile pur- 
poses, and whose hesitation was only as to 
the amount thereof. He admitted they 
bribed everyone they could,and,as an excuse 
for such conduct—a fact which showed the 
enormity of the system he wished to anni- 
hilate—said they were forced to it by the 
opposite party, and that they had allowed 
that party thirty-six hours’ start before 
they began to bribe. They corrupted, he 
said, the great mass of electors, for they 
were poor, and could not withstand their 
offers. There was, however, equal bribery 
amongst the 10/. householders. An agent 
of the name of Cohen, swore that he knew 
of some hundreds who had been bribed, 
not one of whom received under 5/. This 
witness said, he had himself bribed up- 
wards of 200 to vote for Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester, and as an excuse, said there was 
no getting them to the poll at all without 
doing so. But the evidence which spoke 
most emphatically to his mind was that 
of the Reverend G. Chaine, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who swore, that 
he gave 950/. to Legg for the purpose of 
corruption—500l. of which he had ob- 
tained from the Conservative Society of 
Ireland, and the rest he had borrowed on 
his own account from Mr. Luke, a banker, 
at Belfast. ‘‘ The impression on his mind 
(said the Reverend Gentleman) was, that 
the election could not be carried by any 
other means than bribery.” After such 
evidence, he (Mr. O’Connell) put it to 
the House as a solemn duty, to act boldly 
and decidedly. - It might be said, that he, 
who proposed this measure, ought to sug- 
gest where the franchise would be advant- 
ageously bestowed. That duty did not 
by right fall upon him. He declined such 
responsibility for many reasons. One of 
them more particularly was on the score 
of delicacy, differing, as he did, in his 
religious opinions from those entertained 
by the inhabitants of that part of the 
country. The House would not, there- 
fore, think him wrong in disclaiming all 
responsibility upon that part of the ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
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moving the following Resolution: “ That 
the most gross and scandalous bribery 
appears to have prevailed on both sides, 
at the late election for the town and 
county of the town of Carrickfergus ; and 
that although it does not appear, that 
Conway Richard Dobbs, Esq., did per- 
sonally take any part in such bribery, yet 
that his return was procured by his agents 
and friends by bribery.” 

Mr. Shaw had received a petition, and 
presented it to the House, from the town 
of Carrickfergus, most respectably and 
numerouslv signed, disclaiming, on the 
part of the petitioners, all participation in 
any system of bribery, and praying, that 
in any measure adopted by the House, 
the innocent might not be confounded 
with the guilty. It would be uncandid 
not to admit, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) had made 
cut a prima facie case; and as hé pro- 
posed a course which would give to all 
parties a full and fair opportunity of de- 
fending themselves, he should not feel 
justified in opposing the present stage of 
the proceeding. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that he had 
been intrusted with a petition from the 
guild of fishermen of Carrickfergus, stating, 
that they were not bribed at the last elec- 
tion, and that an attempt having been 
made to bribe them which they resisted, 
and then having voted contrary to the 
wishes of one of the parties, a conspiracy 
was formed to deprive them of their here- 
ditary rights. They claimed the privilege 
of being heard in that House before rights 
were taken from them. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated, that the county 
of Antrim already possessed five Members, 
and he insinuated, that he thought that 
more than its share. The House, how- 
ever, ought to recollect, that Belfast, the 
greatest commercial town in Ireland, was 
situated in that county, and that the 
county of Antrim itself was the seat of the 
only manufacture which Ireland could now 
boast of. No person could reprobate the 
practice of bribery more than he did; he 
would say, that the House was bound to 
put a stop to it. He trusted, however, 
that the displeasure of the House would 
fall equally upon the bribers and the bribed, 
and that whatever means might be taken 
to punish the guilty, the innocent portion 
of the constituency would not suffer. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had drawn a 
very glowing picture of the baneful effects 
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that must follow bribery. He coincided in 
opinion with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but as yet he was glad to state the 
morals of the inhabitants of Carrickfergus 
had not been contaminated. The three 
last Assizes in that town had proved mai- 
den, and the Judges of Assize were pre- 
sented on each visit with a pair of fringed 
gloves. The jails were, in fact, without a 
single prisoner. The rules of the House 
did not permit him to present the petition at 
that time, but he thought it right to state 
its contents. 

Mr. Emerson Tennant said, that in any 
observations which he should make on the 
Motion of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, he would not be understood as 
wishing to screen those whose guilt had 
been most unequivocally proved; but to 
prevent the innocent from being visited 
indiscriminately with the consequences of 
the delinquency of the guilty. He con- 
ceived, that sufficient proofs could be ad- 
duced both from the statements of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself, as 
well as from those parts of the evidence 
to which he had appealed, which he had 
not thought proper to read, that a case 
had not been made out for the disfran- 
chisement of the town, however there 
might be for the disfranchisement of the 
freemen, against whom the bribery had 
been proved. The House, too, should re- 
collect, that in dealing with those they 
had to do with a body of men whose prac- 
tice had not only been proved to be cor- 
rupt, but whose franchise was of an evan. 
escent value, and must end with the lives 
of the present electors. Was it therefore 
fair to inflict a permanent injury on the 
town for the derelictions of a body of men 
whocould be regarded as exercising merely 
a temporary privilege? Besides, the hon. 
and learned Member himself had shown, 
that of the 800 freemen who enjoyed the 
franchise, not much more than thirty-five 
were frecholders, and these of the lowest 
class. He happened to know the locali- 
ties of Carrickfergus, and he was convinced 
other Members in the House could attest 
his accuracy, when he stated, that if such 
was the present state of the franchise, it 
was imperfect, and very many more of the 
inhabitants must be entitled to qualify 
than had yet claimed—in fact, that the 
electors were imperfectly registered. And 
again, what was the state of the case as to 
those two distinct classes of electors, the 
freemen, and the freeholders? Bribery 
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had certainly been proved against the one, 
but he denied, that it had been so proved 
against the other. The very evidence 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had referred to would suffice to prove this. 
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It would be proved by the very agents of 


the parties themselves; by the very men 
who conducted the bribery complained of. 
And what did they state? At page 99, 
of the Committee’s Report, Mr. David 
Legg, the agent of Mr. Dobbs, is asked 
whether he was aware of bribery on the 
part of any of the new constituency—that 
is the householders, and what is his answer ? 
“No, I cannot at this moment recollect 
any. Do you know of a case of any 
householder being bribed? I do not.” 
Then, on the other hand, there was the 
friend of Sir Arthur Chichester, equally 
cognizant of the facts, stating the same 
opinion. Mr. Cohen, when asked whether 
of the 200 electors whom he knew to be 
bribed, any were householders, replied that 
he did not know an instance of any house- 
holder but one. As it seemed to be the 
feeling of the House, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should be permitted to 
bring in his Bill, he would not oppose its 
introduction; but he most certainly should 
give a decided opposition to any attempt 
to deprive the whole town of its franchise 
for corruptions confined exclusively to one 
class of the electors. 

Lord Althorp said, that after the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
there was not a Member who could not 
think that it was right a bill ought to be 
introduced. According to that statement, 
the bribery was so general, that it was 
difficult to make any distinction as to any 
part of the constituency; but in giving his 
hearty consent to the bringing in the Bill, 
he reserved to himself the right, if he 
found any one class sufficient to form a 
constituency which had not been bribed, 
to prefer a partial to a total disfranchise- 
ment, 

Mr. Wynn said, there never had been a 
clearer case for the interference of Parlia- 
ment; at the same time every facility 
ought to be afforded to the electors who 
wished to make out a case. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that he could 
not permit that occasion to pass without 
stating, that the circumstances that occur- 
red in Carrickfergus, were without the 
knowledge or consent of the late Member, 
Mr. Dobbs. It was clearly proved in the 
face of the evidence, that such was the 
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fact, but were it not so, no person who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance could, 
for a moment, suppose him capable of 
sanctioning such conduct. A more up- 
right or estimable man than Mr. Dobbs 
did not exist. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 

The Issue of the Writ for the borough 
of Carrickfergus was suspended until the 
Ist day of July, and the hon. and learned 
Member obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to disfranchise the borough. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 30, 1833. 


MINvTES.] Bill. 
Actions. 

Petitions presented. By Earls Grey and RApNor, from 
two Places in Scotland, for an Alteration of the Existing 
Law of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By the Earl of 
MALMEsSBURY, from Pluckiey, for the total Repeal of 
the Malt Duty.x—By Lord CLoncurry, from Clara and 
Tullamore, for the Abolition of the Punishment of Death. 
—By the Marquess of Downsuire, and Earls Grey and 
RopEN, from several Places,—for the Better Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—By a Norte Lorp, from Bruton, 
and two other Places, against the Sale of Beer Act.—By 
the Earl of RApDNor, from a Parish in the City of Lon- 
don, against the Assessed Taxes.—By the Earl of Kin- 
NOUL, from the Surgeons, &c., of Perth, for the Amend- 
ment of the Apothecaries Act.—By Earls Grey and 
Ropen, and Lords SuFFIELD, and DunpAs, from a 
Number of Places,—against Slavery-—By Viscount St. 
VincENT, from the County of Ross, for a fair Com- 
pensation to the West-India Proprietors and Slave 
Owners.—By the Earl of VeRuLAM, and Lords WHARN- 
CLIFFE and Wynrorp, from several Places,—against 
the Local Jurisdiction Bill—By the Earl of Ronen, 
from a Parish in Cork, against the Irish Church Reform 
Bill. 


Read a second time:—Limitation of 


ABOLITION OF SiAveRy.| Lord Clon- 
curry on presenting petitions from Clara 
and Tullamore for the Abolition of Slavery 
said, he did not admit the right of any 
person, whatever, to hold any human being 
in Slavery ; but it was desirable that the 
House should be satisfied, before making 
any alteration in the present law, whether 
they were likely to improve the condition 
of those whom it was the particular object 
of such measure to benefit. At present, 
their Lordships were in possession of very 
little information on the subject. It ap- 
peared to him that the means taken to 
prevent the traffic in slaves had hitherto 
been defective and, in some instances, pro- 
ductive of acts; of horrible barbarity. It 
sometimes happened that a ship, with slaves 
on board, was chased—and the whole 
of them during the chase were thrown 
into the sea, and no slaves being actually 
found on board, no capture could be made ; 
but the vessel and her crew were allowed 
to proceed to commit new enormities 
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with the prospect of the recurrence of a 
like horrible and appalling catastrophe. 
The Abolition Acts, therefore, and the 
system founded upon them, led to the 
commission of greater atrocities than those 
which they were intended to extinguish. 
There was another point, on which it was 
necessary their Lordships should be in- 
formed, and with respect to which, he was 
for one, ignorant — namely, the condition 
of the slaves in our colonies, as compared 
with their condition before they became 
slaves ;—whether captured in war, or kid- 
napped on the coasts or up the rivers of 
Africa. He should like to know whether 
they were not now in less danger of life 
and limb, and in a better condition with 
respect to subsistence, than they were in 
their native homes? Every consideration 
ought to be given to the interests of the 
West-India proprietors, because, with 
every wish to give emancipation to the 
negro, it was impossible to overlook the 
fact that it was most difficult to effect that 
object without entailing an overwhelming 
loss upon those who had hitherto held 
this species of property, under the sanction, 
the encouragement, and the authority of 
the Legislature. At the same time, some 
plan might be adopted for the gradual 
restoration of the slaves to freedom, similar 
to that which had been carried into effect 
in some of the States of America. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

The Duke of Wellington presented a 
petition from the merchants, planters, ship- 
owners, and other inhabitants of his Ma- 
jesty’s colony of Dominica. It had been 
put into his hands, the noble Duke said, in 
December; but, as an inquiry into the 
subject was then going on, he had declined 
to present it. It had now, however, been 
returned to him for presentation. The 
petitioners apprehended the greatest evils 
from the adoption of the measures with 
respect to the West Indies, proposed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. They were the 
descendants of persons who, having been 
conquered by his Majesty’s arms, were, by 
what was called the Treaty of Paris, con- 
firmed the subjects of this country. Many 
of their ancestors had purchased the estates 
which they now held of the Crown—a 
property which had been possessed for 
fifty or sixty years ; and what they desired 
was, either that they should be protected 
in the enjoyment of that property, or that 
they should be allowed to cede it to his 
Majesty for a valuable consideration. In 
his opinion this latter request was well 
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worthy the attention of their Lordships, 
and his Majesty’s Government. The pe- 
titioners, one and all, offered their estates 
for a certain sum of money, stated by them. 
Now, if those estates were purchased by 
the Crown, his Majesty’s Ministers would 
be enabled to try any experiments with 
them they thought proper; and if those 
experiments” were found to answer in a 
colony where the property belonged to his 
Majesty, they might then, perhaps, be 
advantageously introduced into the colo- 
nies where the property belonged to private 
individuals. 

Lord Suffield was not surprised that 
persons who had purchased stolen property, 
like a man who had purchased a stolen 
horse, should be glad to get their money 
back. 

Viscount Beresford wished to know 
how the noble Lord could call it stolen 
property. Who had stolen it? 

Lord Suffield replied, that the question 
was not who had stolen it, but in whose 
possession the stolen property was. 

Viscount Beresford was at a loss to know 
how the noble Lord could prove that the 
property had been stolen. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
many Acts of Parliament had acknow- 
ledged the property in question. What he 
was prepared to contend was, that the 
planters had as much right to the property 
adverted to, as their Lordships had to their 
estates. If the Lord Chancellor were 
applied to on a question of West-India 
property to-morrow, he must decide it as 
such. By the law of the land, no English- 
man could be deprived of his property 
unless by an Act of Parliament granting 
him compensation. 

Lord Suffield rejoined that no man 
could be deprived of his natural rights by 
an Act of Parliament. 


PayMENT OF Deprs.] The Lord Chan- 


‘cellor, in moving the second reading of 


the Bill for ensuring the payment of Simple 
Contract Debts, observed, that its object 
was, to do away with the anomaly which 
existed in the law of debtor and creditor 
in this country, by compelling persons 
to do what every honest man does without 
compulsion—namely, to subject his real 
estates to his just and lawful debts. As 
the law stood at present, so long as the 
party lives, there was no distinction 
between simple contract debts, and other 
debts; but after the death of the con- 
tractor of simple contract debts, at present 
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his estates were no longer liable. The con- 
sequence of this was, that persons might 
do what had not unfrequently been done— 
might obtain possession of considerable funds 
upon note of hand, as a simple contract 
debt only, and having invested those 
very funds in the purchase of real property, 
if the party who had obtained those funds 
died before judgment had been obtained 
against him, and left the real estate, the 
fruit of this fraudulent transaction, to an 
heir or devisee, the creditor was not, ac- 
cording to the present state of the law, 
able to recover one farthing. Many 
thousands of pounds had been obtained 
in this way, and, in his opinion, the oppro- 
brium which such a state of things was 
calculated to bring upon the whole system 
of our jurisprudence, must far outweigh 
‘any advantages which might be supposed 
likely to arise from it. Nor was the incon- 
venience entirely confined to those who 
actually had a fraudulent intention in con- 
tracting such debts, but it frequently 
happened that parties who really intended 
to satisfy their creditors to the utmost, 
from inadvertence neglected to make such 
a provision in their wills as would suffice 
to carry their intention into effect; in 
which case also the simple contract creditors 
would have no right to make any claim 
upon the owners of estates purchased with 
their funds. The subject having been at 
various times fully discussed, he thought it 
unnecessary further to enlarge upon the 
subject at present. He should move the 
second reading of the Bill, but with the 
intention, in consequence of the absence 
of his noble and learned friend, the Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland, of confining 
it for the present to this country, though 
he rather thought the Bill formerly 
brought in was not confined to this part 
of the kingdom. As to Scotland, where 
nolaw exonerating real estatesas in England 
existed, there was no occasion for including 
it in the provisions of the Bill. This course 
with respect to Ireland was rendered more 
necessary, because it had been thought ad- 
visable to include lands held by copyhold, 
by customary and other tenures, as well as 
freeholds under the provisions of the Bill. 

Lord Wynford said, he would not 
oppose the Bill, but announced his inten- 
tion of moving, as an Amendment, in the 
Committee to limit the enactments of the 
Bill to such debts as were acknowledged by 
a note in writing. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that his 
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communicated to him the substance of his 
Amendment. Much, however, would de- 
pend upon the manner in which his noble 
and learned friend should frame the clause ; 
for, according to his present explanations, 
it would have the effect of taking a great 
many cases of breach of trust out of the 
operation of the Act. In the case of an 
infant, for instance, difficulties might occur. 
For his own part, he was more inclined to 
extend than to contract the operation of 
the Statute of Frauds. 

The Earl of Wicklow stated his surprise 
at the objections to extending the Act to 
Ireland, considering the ample discussion 
which it was admitted had already taken 
place on the subject. He regretted that, 
in the case of a law intended for the 
benefit of society, it should be thought 
necessary to make an exclusion in the case 
of Ireland. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had ex- 
plained why he thought it advisable to 
postpone the consideration of the question 
as it regarded Ireland. It was advisable 
to consult his noble and learned friend 
the Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, whe- 
ther that country was not placed in a 
different situation from England with re- 
spect to copyholders. He had much 
rather, if it were possible, that it should 
be extended to Ireland at once. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought the 
whole Bill might be postponed for one 
week. He had understood that there were 
few or no copyholders in Ireland. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
Bill was now general, and the leaving out 
of Ireland could be done in the Committee 
upon the Bill, or on bringing up of the 
Report. The Committee might be deferred 
till the time desired by the noble Lord. 

Bill read a second time. 


InwERITANCE Biiu.] On the Motion 
for the Second Reading of this Bill, 

The Duke of Wellington must take that 
opportunity to complain of the manner in 
which this and other Bills relating to real 
property had been carried through both 
Houses up to the present stage. There 
had been no discussion of the principle 
of any one of them, and he for one person 
had no knowledge whatever concerning 
them. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the reason 
of the little attention which had been paid 
to the Bill in the lower House was, that 
the two latter of the three Bills which had 
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had been introduced by his learned friend 
the late Sir Samuel Romilly, and had 
repeatedly obtained the concurrence of the 
House. They had now been introduced 
by the son of that eminent Gentleman and 
had passed in silence. Other Bills on 
similar subjects had been introduced last 
Session by the present Solicitor General, 
but not in his official capacity, but as the 
Chief Commissioner for the inquiry into 
Real Property ; and several of the Bills 
then underwent great discussion. On 
that occasion there had been one or two 
divisions on the Inheritance Bill. Five 
Bills in all had emanated from the Real 
Property Commission; the three which 
had just been brought before their Lord- 
ships, the Fines and Recoveries’ Bill, and 
the ower Bill. 
Bill read a second time. 


POS FOES FLD 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 30, 1833. 


MinutEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alder- 
man THOMPson, a Return of all Foreign Wines and 
Spirits, Imported for Home Consumption in the last ten 
years, of all Foreign Wines and Spirits Exported, and of 
all such remaining in Bond on the 5th January, 18335.— 
On the Motion of Lord LowrHer, an Account of the 
Number of Tons of Coal Exported from the Ports of the 
United Kingdom to the Mediterranean, from the com- 
mencement of the Act Ist and 2nd William 4th, cap. 16, 
to the latest period.—On the Motion of Mr. PARKER, a 
Return of the Weight of Wrought Silver Plate Manu- 
factured in Great Britain and Ireland, from 1805 to 1813, 
and from 18235 to 1833: also the Weight upon which the 
Export Drawback has been allowed in those periods re- 
spectively.—On the Motion of Mr. Sergeant PERRIN, an 
Account of the Number of Persons Tried at the last 
Spring Assizes, in the Counties of Monaghan, Armagh, 
Antrim, and Down, and how disposed of, with other Cir- 
cumstances concerning the said Assizes. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Consolidated Fund; Stamp 
Duties; Dramatic Performances. 

Petitions presented. By the SouicrroR GENERAL, Captain 
BAYNTUN, and Messrs. MACAULAY, FOWELL BuxToN, H. 
Ross, DAVENPORT, Bisu, J. SMirH, RICHARDS, PEASE, 
Cookes, and Harcourt, and an Hon. Member, from a 
great Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By Sir F. 
Bake, from Galway, for Compensation to the Slave 
Owners.—By Lord Grimston, Admiral FLEMING, an 
Hon. MEMBER, and Messrs. WARD, H. Ross, and HAr- 
couRT, from several Places,—for the Better Observance of 
the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. MeTaven, from Cowham, for 
the Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM, from Sheffield, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
—By Mr. Alderman Tuompson, from the Shipwrights of 
Sunderland, against Unequal Taxation on Ship Building 
Materials.—By Colonel Skate, from Dartmouth, for an 
Inquiry into the State of the Shipping Interest.—By Sir 
Cuar.es Coorg, from Queen’s County, for an Alteration 
in the Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. SLANEy, 
from Shrewsbury, for an Inquiry into the Incorporated 
Companies of that Town.—By Captain BayNTuN, from 
a Dissenting Congregation of York, in favour of the 
Parochial Rates Exemption Bill.—By Mr. Pease, from 
Darlington, and other Places, against the General Register 
Bill.-—By Mr. Warp, from Hertford, against a System of 
Terror practised in that Borough by a Party.—By Mr. 
STRICKLAND, from the Woollen Manufactures of 
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the West Riding of Yorkshire, against the Act Ist 
George 1st, cap. 25.—By Mr. BuckinGHAM, from 
Sheffield; and Colonels Evans, and GorE LANGTON, 
from Hastings and St. Leonard’s,—against the Assessed 
Taxes.—By Mr. RicHArps, from the Licensed Victuallers 
of Harrowgate, to place them on the same Footing with 
other Shopkeepers in regard to the Assessed Taxes.—By 
Mr. BuckineuaM, from the Political Union of Sheffield, 
against the Malt Tax.—By Mr. Divert, from Launcells, 
near Stratton, for an Inquiry into the Administration of 
certain Charitable Bequests to the Poor of that Parish.— 
By Lord DaLMENyY, from Dunfermline, for an Alteration 
in the Scotch Reform Bill.—By Mr. GAsKEeLL, from two 
Places, for the Liberation of Robert Taylor.—By Lord 
Grimston, from Sherley, in favour of the Factories’ 
Regulation Bill—By Mr. H. Ross, from Dundee, and 
other Places in Scotland, in favour of Irish Church 
Reform; and by the same, and Admiral FLEMING, from 
several Places, for an Alteration in the Existing System 
of Church Patronage in Scotland ; and also by Mr. Ross, 
from a great Number of Places in Scotland, for Altera- 
tions in the Royal Burgh’s (Scotland) Bill. 


Poor Laws (IrELAND).] Mr. James 
presented a Petition from the Select Vestry 
of Carlisle, praying for a system of Poor 
Laws for Ireland. The petitioners com- 
plained, that the emigrant Irish poor super- 
seded the native labourers of the place; that 
wages were consequently depressed ; and 
that English labourers were thus in many 
cases thrown on their several parishes. They 
also complained of the great burthen the 
Irish poor were to those parishes, as they 
had often to expend large sums on them 
under the name of casual relief. The hon. 
Member instanced another case of grievance 
—a poor Irishman marries an English wo- 
man, who derives a settlement from her fa- 
ther; he becomes unable to support her ; 
the parish gives him nothing while he re- 
mains with her and his family by her; he 
goes off; she is then cast on the parish, 
which is then campelled to relieve her and 
her children. If ever the husband returns, 
he is arrested and imprisoned ; and thus the 
parish is put to an additional expense, and 
the poor fellow is degraded for ever in his 
own estimation by association with felons in 
gaol, and all for the simple crime of poverty. 
The hon, Member concluded by asserting 
the necessity of Poor Laws for Ireland. 

Mr. Itichards supported the prayer of 
the petition, and observed, that he should 
wish to know, were the Noble Lord who 
appointed the Royal Commission to inquire 
into the state of the Irish Poor present, what 
the Commissioners were doing to further 
the object for which they were appointed ? 
There were sinister rumours abroad, that 
the appointment of the Commission was but 
a way of getting rid of the question altoge- 
ther. 

Mr. Ruthven expressed his strong acqui- 
escence in the prayer of the petition. He 
thought the protection of the rich, as well 
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as that of the poor, imperatively required it. 
He, however, thought, that the return of 
absentees to Ireland would supersede the 
necessity of Poor Laws; as allthe Irish poor 
wanted was employment. He deprecated 
all crude and hasty legislation on the sub- 
ject; and hoped English Members would 
inform themselves thoroughly on the mat- 
ter, before they enacted any laws on the 
subject. 

Mr. Fergus O’ Connor was convinced, that 
when English gentlemen came to consider 
the question calmly, they would come to 
the conclusion, that it was not an Irish 
question merely, but a national question. 
He deprecated the delay caused by the ap- 
pointment of the Royal Commission of In- 
quiry, as it was on record that the Irish 
poor at present, in many places, were starv- 
‘ing. He had given notice of a Motion 
for the 15th of June, which he would per- 
severe in. His object in that Motion would 
be, to classify the parties requiring relief 
into the able-bodied and healthy, and the 
weak, infirm, decrepit, and others. The 
thing brooked no delay, and no delay should 
it have at his hands. 

Mr. Slaney concurred with the hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Cork as to the neces- 
sity of taking some steps; but he could not 
agree with him as to the unimportance of 
the Royal Commission, which had been 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
country. 

Mr. Finn said, that whatever system of 
Poor laws, however perfect, was devised, it 
would ultimately be perverted into a job, 
and the poor deprived of their support to 
enrich a few unprincipled individuals. 
Employment of the poor was all that was 
required ; and something certainly should 
be done to obtain that at once. But as the 
representative of the poor, as the friend of 
the poor, and as an individual who had their 
interests at heart, as much as any man in 
that House, he would resist the introduction 
of any system of English Poor laws into 
Treland, 

Petition refered to the Select Committee 
appointed to inquire into Irish vagrancy. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY—PETITIONS. | 
Sir Richard Vyvyan presented a Petition 
from a large body of persons interested in 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and who were most anxious to be 
heard against its adoption. They most 
conscientiously believedthat the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman would be 
most injurious to the interests of the co- 
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lonies. He should not now attempt to 
create a debate, and to anticipate that which 
must speedily follow. He should therefore 
only state the arguments of the petitioners, 
who described themselves as Bankers, 
Planters, Proprietors, Merchants, and others, 
interested in the West-India colonies. ‘The 
petitioners stated, that the laws of this 
country had in many instances recognized 
the existence of negro slavery; that the 
Government themselves had frequently 
acted on that recognition, and had sold es- 
tates with slaves upon them ; and that even 
the Resolutions of the House of Commons 
in 1823 expressly declared, that in whatever 
was done with regard to slavery, private pro- 
perty should be scrupulously respected. 
The petitioners prayed the House to re- 
member these things, and not to adopt pro- 
positions which could have no other effect 
than that of abandoning the principles for- 
merly professed, and of ruining large pro- 
perties that had been embarked on the faith 
of the observance of these principles.— 

The Petition was laid on the table. 

Mr. Goulburn presented a Petition 
agreed to at a Meeting in the City of Lon- 
don. It was signed by 1,800 persons, all of 
them of the highest respectability. They 
were composed of bankers, merchants, and 
others holding West-India property ; and 
their opinions, though expressed with force 
and freedom, were couched in language not 
at all calculated to excite the slightest de- 
gree of irritation. They prayed to be heard 
at the Bar of the House by Counsel against 
this measure, which they thought was con- 
ducted without a due regard to existing 
institutions, and which would, if carried 
into effect, produce the ruin of those extens- 
ive interests that were now connected with 
the colonies. The petitioners stated, that 
the improvement of the colonies of this 
country had always been an object of the 
greatest importance to this House, and on 
this point they only echoed the sentiments 
of the best and wisest statesmen, who had, 
at all times, maintained in Parliament the 
advantages of our colonial empire ; and they 
did but repeat the declarations of our ene. 
mies, who, in time of war, had ever made the 
destruction of our colonial empire the first 
and greatest object of their ambition—in 
protesting against any proceeding which 
might have the effect of diminishing our co« 
lonial possessions, the petitioners only stated 
the language of treaties in which we had 
declared that we had added to the extent of 
our colonial empire, for the purposes of en- 
couraging the domestic industry, promoting 
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the wealth, and increasing the resources of 
the country. The petitioners detailed at 
considerable length, the extent of shipping 
employed in our colonial trade—they said, 
that the exports from this country to the 
West Indies amounted to no less than four 
millions and a-half annually, and that the 
revenue, derived from the produce of the co- 
lonies, amounted to the sum of 27,000,000/. 
It could not have escaped the notice of the 
House, that of ail the national revenue, the 
proportion levied upon colonial produce had 
been always that on which, for its constancy 
and durability, the greatest reliance could 
be placed. When the country had been 
groaning under a load of taxation, so that it 
could bear no additional burthens, the colo- 
nies had supplied us with increased sources 
of revenue. The petitioners said, that the 
incomes derived from the colonies were, for 
the most part, spent in this country ; and 
they asked the House to mark the impulse 
given to trade and agriculture, and to look 
to the hamlets that had sprung up into towns 
in consequence of the colonial employment 
and expenditure of colonial capital. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite deny 
that? Would he inform the House whether 
Liverpool, Bristol, even London itself, had 
not risen to importance in consequence of the 
advantages they had derived from the colonial 
trade? Why did the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Secretary Stanley) sneer at ob- 
servations, the truth and juctice of which 
were known to those who, from their con- 
nexion with trade, were interested in the 
prosperity of these places. ‘Those who were 
connected with the colonies had a right to 
utter their sentiments, and those who advo- 
cated their cause had an equal right to ex- 
plain those sentiments to the House. The 
petitioners were not opposed to the emanci- 
patien of the negroes, but they opposed the 
measure of his Majesty’s Government, be- 
cause it provided no security for the lives of 
their fellow-subjects—no protection for 
agriculture. ‘They said, that they knew of 
no stronger right of property than that which 
was sanctioned by law, and no stronger se- 
curity against spoliation, than the conscious- 
ness that the Government under which they 
lived would preserve that right inviolable 
and unimpaired. They protested against a 
measure which deprived them of their pro- 
perty without making them any compensa- 
tion, as calculated to impair general con- 
fidence, and to establish a precedent which 
might shortly be applied to otherdescriptions 
of property with equal injustice. He did 
not present this as the petition of any party ; 
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and most happy should he be if it could 
produce a proposition which would conciliate 
all parties, for he had always felt that this 
was not a fit question to be made the subject 
of party discussion. He wished merely, in 
conclusion, to warn the House against any 
premature measure, which would not: only 
have a fatal influence on our own colonies, 
but by their failure serve as an excuse for 
continuing slavery in other colonies. 

Laid on the table. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, that he had up- 
wards of forty petitions to present from as 
many places, all of which were directly op- 
posed to the prayer of the petitions just now 
laid on the Table. He should not at that 
moment say more upon the subject of these 
petitions than that the persons who sent 
them to that House could not bring them- 
selves to think, that men and women could 
be legal chattles, but must believe,that they, 
though of a different colour, were entitled 
to the same rights as the rest of their spe- 
cies. 

Laid on the Table. 
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MInIsTERIAL PLAN FoR THE EMAN- 
CIPATION OF SLAVEs.] The Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, on the sub- 
ject of Colonial Slavery, was read. 

On the Question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said that, of all the 
questions that could be brought under the 
consideration of the House, none were of a 
more difficult nature than those in which 
strong opinions, partly of a religious de- 
scription, and partly founded ona philosophic 
view of the dignity of the human species, 
came into contact with deep convictions of 
the ruin and degradation which their enact- 
ment would cause to both property and per- 
sons. Of that class was the discussion into 
which the House was about to enter. On 
the one side were ranged persons connected 
with the subject by religious opinions, who 
for many years had been in pursuit of an 
object which they deemed of importance to 
human nature ; while on the other were to 
be found individuals who, themselves deeply 
involved in the settlement of the question, 
came forward and assured the House, that 
the wishes of their opponents, if carried into 
effect, would be attended by the ruin of 
themselves and their posterity. Such being 
the case, need he impress upon the House 
that there never was a debate which more 
required forbearance, conciliatory spirit, and 
and patient attention on the part of those 
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who might enter into the discussion, than 
that which he was about to open? The 
legislative rights of the colonists had been 
unjustly and wantonly attacked by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, on whom the experience of 
the American contest seemed thrown away. 
He believed that the attack had been made 
without any calculation of its effects or pos- 
sible consequences; or if Ministers had 
made a calculation, it was merely of the 
weakness of their victims. He wished to 
call the attention of those whom he had the 
honour to address to those recent changes in 
the constitution of Parliament which ma- 
terially affected the question now at issue. 
The British colonies, whether in the West 
Indies, North America, the Cape of Good 
Hope, or the East Indies, had had a virtual 
and an indirect representation in the House 
of Commons before the Reform Bill had 
passed. Although the colonies, it was true, 
had not sent Members into the House, still 
there were persons in Parliament who were 
completely connected with their interests, 
who could explain their wants, communicate 
their views, and expostulate on their behalf 
with Ministers against any acts which might 
tend to endanger them. But now the sys- 
tem was changed, and that change more 
seriously affected the interests of the colonies 
than of any other portion of the British do- 
minions. During the time that the Reform 
Bill had been in progress through the House, 
an hon. Member (the Member for Middle- 
sex) had brought forward a proposal to give 
a direct representation to the colonies ; but 
that motion had been laid aside, and colonial 
Representatives had not been admitted into 
Parliament. The inhabitants of Manches- 
ter, of Birmingham, and of the great ma- 
nufacturing and commercial towns had 
obtained their rights, at least such of the 
inhabitants as occupied houses worth 10/. a 
year. These rights had been granted to 
the 10/. householders upon an abstract prin- 
ciple whilst it had been denied to West- 
India proprietors, though they might pos- 
sess property worth 10,000/. or even 10,000/. 
ayear. Thus by the new system not only 
the West-India Colonies but the great 
cities of the East, containing merchants of 
princely incomes, were to be governed and 
controlled by the delegates of the inhabit- 
ants of the shops and the factories, and 
even of the watering-places of the United 
Kingdom. No ordinance of a conqueror in 
a country newly acquired by force of arms 
could be more tyrannical than the decree of 
those who framed the Reform Bill with 
tespect to the colonies, He at least trusted, 
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since the House of Commons had assumed 
to itself a metropolitan power unenjoyed 
by ancient Rome, that it would show itself 
more delicate than it had previously been 
in meddling with the rights and interfering 
with the property of fellow-subjects, or in 
attempting to injure the property of those 
who had no direct Representatives within 
the walls of Parliament. There could be 
no shadow of an argument for the House 
interfering with colonial rights and pro- 
perty after it had done away with the indi- 
rect representation which the colonies had 
formerly possessed. The House had no 
right to interfere with those colonies, which 
had Legislatures of their own, especially 
when they denied them, in common with 
others, the privilege of sending Represent- 
atives to Parliament. The Colonial Legis- 
latures had foreseen this case immediately 
the Reform Bill had been introduced. 
They foresaw it long before the Reformed 
Parliament had met; and when the 
Assembly of the Island of Jamaica was 
convened, they answered the address of 
the Earl of Mulgrave in the terms which 
clearly proved that they were fully convinced 
that, whatever might be the impresssion of 
Ministers in England, the great question of 
colonial emancipation would be pressed 
upon the House, and that the colonial in- 
terests would be attacked and would prob- 
ably be made a sacrifice. In the address 
of the Colonial Assembly to the Earl of 
Mulgrave, they stated: ‘As this House 
‘never did recognise the Resolutions of 
‘ Parliament in 1823—as this House never 
‘ did admit the right of the House of Com- 
‘ mons to legislate on the internal affairs of 
‘ Jamaica, even when the West-Indies was 
‘indirectly represented in Parliament, we 
*‘ never can concede that a House of Com- 
‘ mons, which is to exist upon the principle 
‘ that actual Representation should be the 
‘ foundation of legislation, can justly claim 
‘to legislate over us, their free fellow- 
‘ countrymen, in all respects their equals, 
* but who have not, and cannot have, any 
* voice whatever at their election, by whom, 
‘in consequence, we are not represented ; 
‘ who are strangers to our condition and in- 
‘ terest, and whose attempt to dictate to us 
‘ would, consequently, upon all their own 
‘ principles—the principles of their own 
‘ existence as a legislative body —be tyranny 
‘and not legislation. Experience prevents 
‘ us from deluding ourselves with the hope 
‘of a dispassionate and impartial result 
‘from the proceedings of any Committee 
* of the Commons’ House in relation to the 
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‘ West-Indies ; nor are we strangers to the 
‘fact that pledges are now being exacted 
‘ from candidates for seats in the new Im- 
‘ perial Parliament to vote in respect of 
‘ the colonies, according to popular dicta- 
‘ tion, and not after ample and patient ex- 
‘amination.’ Such had been the solemn 
declaration of the House of Assembly in 
Jamaica at their first meeting last year, 
when they knew that the Reform Bill had 
passed, and that they were not virtually 
represented in Parliament. It might be 
presumed that Lord Mulgrave would not 
comply with such an address, or agree to 
treat the Assembly as an independent State. 
His Lordship, in his reply, had said: ‘It 
‘ certainly would not become me to enter into 
‘ any discussion with you as to the prin- 
‘ ciples on which you suppose the Repre- 
‘ sentation of the people of England to have 
‘been amended by the Bill passed for its 
‘Reform; nor do I know by what right 
‘ you assume, in addressing me, that the 
‘ West-Indies were ever indirectly more re- 
‘ presented in Parliament than they will be 
‘now. It was then, as now, only as Re- 
‘ presentatives, legally elected by the people 
‘of the United Kingdom, to superintend 
‘the interests of the whole empire, that 
‘gentlemen connected with this island 
‘ could have a seat in that House, or could 
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‘belong to one branch of that Imperial | 
‘ Legislature, the omnipotence of whose | ) 
| lency as Governor of the island. The 


‘ united .voice to legislate for the whole 


‘empire, if it so think fit, is beyond dis- | 
‘ pute.” The declaration of Lord Mulgrave, | 


the Representative of his Majesty, exactly 


tallied with the feelings of the right hon. | 


Secretary (Mr. Stanley). But was the 


Earl of Mulgrave correct in what he had | 
stated with respect to the indirect Repre- | 
sentation of West-Indian interests in Par- | 


liament. No one could deny, he thought, 
that the West-India 


that indirect Representation which it had 


enjoyed in that House previous to the | 
|‘ selves to the conscientious discharge of 


passing of the Reform Bill—[cries of “ No, 
no,” from the Treasury Benches }. 
men said “ No;” but he asked where was 
Mr. Irving, who was one of the greatest 


West-India merchants—had he obtained a | 


seat in that House? [Mr. Secretary Stanley 
said, across the Table: “ No, he has not, but 
his partner has.”] It was true his partner 
had come in, but it was not at the general 
election. In fact, it was notorious, that 
persons connected with the West-India 
interest could not obtain seats at the last 
election, unless where they happened to be 
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interest had some | 
reason to complain at being deprived of | 
| The House, therefore, rely with perfect 


Gentle- | 
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supported by his Majesty’s Govern” 
ment. ven the agents and those other 
Gentlemen who had got into the House, 
had entered under the influence of Ministers. 
The agents of the colonies who had not at- 
tended to the suggestions of Ministers, and 
did not belong to their party, were excluded. 
When he and others had said, that the bo. 
roughs of Old Sarum, of Gatton, and the 
other boroughs of schedule A and schedule 
B had not merely returned English Mem- 
bers to Parliament, but had been the means 
of affording to the colonies the advantage 
of an indirect Representation, they had 
been sneered at or their assertions had been 
denied; but had not subsequent events 
proved the correctness of their views? The 
reply of the Earl of Mulgrave had been 
met by a declaration from the Assembly of 
Jamaica in the month of November last, 
in which they said: ‘That this House 
‘ observe, with regret, the animadversions of 
‘his Excellency, the Governor, on some 
‘ parts of their address, in answer to his 
* Excellency’s speech at the opening of the 
* Session. The House disavow any inten- 
‘ tion, on their part, to deviate from that 
‘tone of conciliation which pervades his 
‘ Excellency’s speech. It was the most 
‘ anxious wish of the House to express to 
‘his Excellency their devoted attachment 
‘ to their Sovereign, and their high respect 
‘and personal consideration for his Excel- 
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House, however, feel it imperative on 
‘ them, and in accordance with former pre- 
cedents to declare, without meaning to 
offend or to infringe on the rights of 
others, that it is their determination, as it 
is their duty, to maintain, steadily, the 
privileges and immunities which the free 
inhabitants of Jamaica are entitled to, in 
common with other British subjects; these 
are so well defined by law, and sanctioned 
‘by long usage, as not to be mistaken. 


‘ confidence, that whilst they confine them- 


‘their duty, they will receive from the 
‘ Representatives of their Sovereign the 
‘ most favourable construction of their acts 
‘and intentions which is due to them as 
‘loyal and faithful subjects; but this 
‘ House must protest, on behalf of their 
‘constituents, as well as of themselves, 
‘against the doctrine stated by his Ex. 
‘ cellency as applicable to this colony, which 
‘ asserts, as beyond dispute, the transcend. 
‘ant power of the Imperial Legislature, 
‘ regulated only by its own discretion, and 
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‘themselves have imposed. Such a doc- 
‘ trine is as subversive of the acknowledged 
‘rights, as it is dangerous to the lives and 
‘ properties of his Majesty's faithful and 
‘ Joyal subjects of this island, who, although 
‘they acknowledge the supremacy of a 
‘common Sovereign over the whole empire, 
‘never can admit such supremacy in one 
‘ portion of his Majesty’s subjects residing 
‘in the parent State over another portion 
‘ of theirfellow-subjectsresidentin Jamaica.’ 
He was quoting facts and official documents, 
and could not but express his regret, that the 
Houses of Parliament had never attended 
to the Representation of the Colonial 
Assemblies. ‘The Houses of Assembly had 
repeatedly addressed the most respectful lan- 
guage to their Sovereign, but their addresses 
had never been attended to. The language 
of the colonists had always been that of 
loyalty to the King ; it always showed good 
feeling to their fellow-subjects of Great 
Britain, and of the other parts of the empire. 
Prone to respect the rights of others, 
the colonists had justly expressed their de- 
termination to defend their own. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Stanley), in his speech the other night, had 
stated that he would not enter minutely 
into or discuss fully where the right of the 
Mother Country to interfere either began 
or ended. Those were the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He had added, that 
he knew of no boundary line, and he left it 
to others to point out in what charter or 
where such self-denying ordinances might 
be found. Dangerous as were manyof the 
propositions of the right hon. Gentleman— 

Mr. Stanley in explanation said, that 
what he had stated was, that there was no 
limitation to the authority of Parliament, 
but that which Parliament had itself im- 
posed. With respect to the internal tax- 
ation of the colonies, Parliament had im- 
posed certain restraints on itself, when the 
power of internal taxation was vested in 
the Colonial Legislatures. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan resumed. If the 
right hon. Gentleman supposed that in- 
ternal taxation of the colonies was alone 
the point in which Parliament had no 
right to interfere, he at once disposed of his 
own general principle. If Parliament at 
its own will and pleasure, had declared that 
it had no right to interfere with the in- 
ternal taxation of the Colonies, did the 
right hon. Gentleman suppose that Parlia- 
ment, at its will and pleasure, could not at 
any time resume the other principle? 
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Whatever the right hon. Gentleman said in 
that House as a Minister of the Crown, and 
as the head of the Colonial Department, it 
was important that his words should go forth 
to the Colonies, and that they should know 
how far they had or had not the right to 
legislate for themselves. Whether they 
had a right to legislate upon some or upon 
all systems of taxation, orhow far they might 
legislate with respect to social regulations 
of their slaves, ought to be clearly understood. 
Theright hon. Gentleman apparently meant 
to say, that Parliament had the right tointer- 
fere in questions of internal taxation in the 
Colonies. But the right of self-taxation 
was that which the Colonial Legislatures 
the most insisted upon. He would deny 
the proposition which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had maintained, that delegated 
authority could be cancelled or recalled at 
the pleasure of him who delegated it. No 
man had asserted that any delegated au- 
thority could ever exceed that which the 
delegator had the power to bestow ; but he 
would maintain, that power once delegated 
never could be rescinded. The powers 
originally granted to Parliament had only 
been delegated by the King. Was not this 
the case with respect to the powers given 
to Parliament by King John and by King 
Edward, and had those Sovereigns any 
right to revoke what they had once granted ? 
If the principle were good, it applied to small 
affairs as well as to great. The principle had 
always been, that authority granted indefi- 
nitely by a royal power, whether like the 
charter of Louis 18th, or the charters 
granted to corporations, or those granted to 
the Colonies, could not be revoked by the 
will of the granter. If this were the doc- 
trine with respect to Sovereigns, he knew 
not how a contrary opinion could prevail 
with respect to Parliament and inferior 
bodies. He would now go back to the 
case of Mr. Otis in 1765. At that moment 
a great deal of discontent had prevailed 
against the mother country ; but the lan- 
guage of the provinces was mild, nor were 
they disposed to break out into violence, or 
to oppose the Government. The grounds 
of complaint had been the right to levy 
taxes, the right of sending troops from 
Great Britain, and the right of internal 
legislation. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that Mr. Otis had declared that as 
the colonies were separate dominions, and 
distant from the mother country, and as 
they were unrepresented in Parliament, 
they ought to be governed by laws of their 
own making. This had been the opinion 
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of Mr. Otis before the great struggle com- 
menced, before swords had been drawn or 
a shot had been fired. Notwithstanding 
this the Government pressed on their mea- 
sure ; they would persevere in their designs ; 
and Mr. Otis and the other men met at 
Boston, Resolutions were passed, affairs 
proceeded, till war was produced, and the 
separation of the colonies followed. But 
Mr. Otis had acknowledged that there were 


great questions in which the mother coun- | 


try had a right of interference, and the 
only point to settle was, what those ques- 
tions were. He would take the famous 
Navigation Act as an example. The Na- 
vigation Act was a severe tax and infliction 
on the colonies. It hindered the colonists 
from taking advantage of the cheapest 
vessels in transporting their goods, and 
obliged them to abstain from employing 
foreign vessels, which would have benefitted 
their interests; and yet no instance was 


found of the colonists protesting against the | 


Navigation Act or declaring, that the 
Mother country had no right to enforce it. 
He would take another question which had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. The question of the slave trade 
was completely an imperial question. It 
was a trade on the high seas; the greater 


number of ships employed in it sailed from 


ports in Great Britain. The question was 
therefore of importance. The honour of 
the country was involved in it, and it ap- 
plied to the harbours of England. It was 
therefore an English question, and the 
Legislature of England had a right to in- 
terfere in it. But this was a case totally 
distinct from the existence of slavery in the 
Colonies. ‘The one was an external ques- 
tion, connected with the Navigation Act ; 
but the question of slavery was internal, 
and confined to the colonies themselves. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made al- 
lusions to the Acts of 1778—those Acts, as 
they were termed, of conciliation and paci- 
fication so disgraceful to the country, as 
they came too late for its humanity and 
honour, and not early enough to prevent 
the war. As Parliament was resolved at 
the present moment to carry into effect all 
its pleasures, was it not possible that a time 
might arrive when it might have reason to 
entertain the strongest wish to abandon the 
Resolutions—as strong a wish as that felt 
in 1778, when Lord North came down to 
the House amidst a gloom, a discontent, 
and silence, which were remarked by those 
who took part in the parliamentary pro- 
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for a long time no Gentleman rose to [ 
answer him? Astonishment and dejection [ 
were painted on the countenance of all [7 
present. Was it not possible, notwith. [7 
standing the solemn and bold manner of the F 
right hon. Gentleman, that a time might [7 
come when, in consequence of foreign inter. 
ference, some other Minister might be com. F 
pelled to come down to the House, and 
make a proposition not unlike that which F 
had been made by Lord North? ‘One of Ff 
‘the Bills,’ said that Minister, ‘I propose | 
‘ to move for is, to quiet America upon the 
‘subject of taxation, and to remove all 
‘ fears, real or pretended, of Parliament ever 
‘attempting to tax them again, and to 
‘ take away all exercise of the right itself, 
‘in future, so far as regards revenue. As 
‘to the other particulars in controversy, 
‘ the Americans have desired a repeal of all 
‘the Acts passed since 1763; this can- 
‘not however, be supposed to mean any 
* more than those Acts which have, in some 
‘ way or other, pressed on them ; for some 
‘which passed in 1769 were beneficial, 
‘ and such as they themselves must consider 
‘in that light, being the granting of 
‘ bounties and premiums, or the relaxation 
‘ of former Statutes that had been grievous 
‘tothem. As to the late Acts—such as 
‘the Massachusetts charter, the Fishery, 
‘ and the Prohibitory Bills—as they were 
‘the effect of the quarrel, they should 
‘ cease ; and as to the complaints of mat- 
‘ters of a various nature, authority shall 
‘ be given to settle them to the satisfaction 
‘ of America?’ 

Such was the important part of Lord 
North’s speech ; but it was then too late to 
recede, and England lost those colonies, 
which, in the first instance, she had deem- 
ed too feeble to offer resistance. He knew 
that the right hon. Gentleman had argued, 
that if men would resist the measure he 
had brought forward, they must take the 
consequence. The hon. member for Wey- 
mouth (Mr. Fowell Buxton) had likewise 
subscribed to this doctrine, that if the 
white inhabitants of the colonies opposed 
the measures of Government, and would 
not emancipate their slaves, they must ex- 
pect to meet with no assistance from the 
mother country, but to experience nothing 
but coercion. He (Sir Richard Vyvyan) 
did not like to contemplate or suppose the 
possibility of an attempt on the part of 
Ministers to tyrannize over the colonies to 
the extent that violence must be the 
inevitable consequence. He trusted that 
Ministers never would induce the colonies 
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a copy of the instructions which had been 
» received by the Deputies from the island 
| of Jamaica, upon their quitting the island 


_ read the following paper :— 


| England was, to offer such information to Go- 
_ vernment and to Parliament as might correct 


| population. 


| shall find emancipation to be the general de- 
| sire of their fellow-subjects, not to oppose a 


| may be misunderstood. 
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to look for foreign assistance, or to keep up | 
any foreign correspondence. It was still | 
in the power of the House to act upon the 
principles of conciliation, and to meet the 
colonists half way. Time and circum- 
stances, notwithstanding what the hon. 
member for Weymouth might think, might 
offer to the colonists the temptation of re- 
ceiving foreign assistance. Time and cir. 
cumstances had formerly offered to France, 
and afterwards to Spain, such an oppor- 
tunity of affording assistance to the colo-— 
nies; and he would most earnestly press | 
this part of the question upon the attention 
of Parliament. The question was one 
which involved the rights and liberties of 
their fellow-subjects. He was anxious to 
press this part of the question upon the 
House, in consequence of a paper he had | 
received that day, and which he was au- | 
thorized to lay before the House. It was 


to proceed to this country. After this 
paper should have been read, let it not be 
said, that he had been doing anything to 
instigate the colonists. ‘The hon. Baronet 


The object of the Assembly of Jamaica in 
sending a Committee of their members to 


their opinion of the condition of the slave | 


It is the duty of the Committee, if they 


resistance which is sure to be unavailing, and 





They are expected to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the ultimate views of the eman- 
cipationists; and if those views contemplate 
the dissolution of colonial society, and the de- | 
molition of property, which must be the con- | 
sequence of unconditional freedom, they are | 
instructed to demand a full compensation ac- 
cording to the value of property, before it was 
unsettled by the agitation of the question. 

If by emancipation is meant the substitu- 
tion of a system of free labour, in the room of 
slavery, which shall secure to the planters the | 
cultivation of their lands, the Committee are 
to require compensation equivalent to the 
portion of labour, of which they may be 
deprived, and to the risk of loss and suffering 
which so complete a change may bring 
with it. 

The Committee are bound to insist, that the 
expense of an adequate police, and all other 
costs of the arrangement, shall be defrayed by 
Government. 

They are also to protest, in the most de-— 
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cided manner, against any interposition . or 
Parliament in their internal affairs. The As- 
sembly of Jamaica are always ready, on the 
invitation of the Crown, to discuss the moaa- 
sure of emancipation, compensation being 
first provided by Parliament, but they will not 
yield their legislative rights, except to violence, 
which their confidence in the justice of their 
fellow-subjects will not permit them to ap- 
prehend. 


This document was officially signed by 
Richard Barrett, the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly of Jamaica. After having 
read the paper to the House, he hoped that 
no man would say, that he had laid too 
much stress upon the case. A great public 
principle was involved in this question. 
Independent of the West Indians them- 
selves, there were many great interests in- 
volved in the question, and some of which 
had been adverted to at public meetings. 
The great meeting that had been held at 
the City of London Tavern ought alone to 
be sufficient to convince his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters that there was a strong and deep 
conviction in the minds of those who were 
not connected with the West Indies, that 
if the plan of the right hon. Gentleman 
were to be carried into effect, inevitable 
ruin would ensue. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that he intended to di- 
minish the quantity of sugar, for, in his 
opinion, the increase of the cultivation of 
sugar had much to do with the decrease of 
population. But did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman look to the immediate reduction 
of the revenue, and how that reduction 
would bear on the interests of all classes in 
the country? But what need was there to 
enter upon the subject, when the right hon. 
Gentleman must know, and every indivi- 
dual must know, that the interests connect- 
ed with the West-India islands were 
numerous and important. Vast numbers 
of manufacturers were kept in employment 
throughout all the manufacturing districts, 


| by the demands of the West-India mar- 


kets. Enormous sums of money were 
spent by West-India proprietors in Eng- 
land. The shipping interest was greatly 
involved in the question, for immense ex- 
ports, as well as imports, depended upon 
the issue. If the right hon. Gentleman 
were really serious in his intention to di- 
minish the quantity of sugar grown in the 
English colonies, did he mean to drive the 
British purchaser to the foreign colonies, 
in which the produce of sugar would not 
be decreased, and in which it was all the 
result of slave labour? If, in consequence 
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of any alteration in the colonial system, the 
right hon. Gentleman should diminish the 
quantity of sugar supplied by our colonies 
to the consumer in England, the conse- 
quence would be a bounty upon the slave 
labour of foreign colonies, such as the 
Brazils and the Spanish islands. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been guilty of 
making attacks upon the West-India 
interest with a view of showing that it 
was necessary for him to bring forward a 
plan which might at last satisfy the violent 
party at the other side of the House. It 
was now known, by a paper which had 
been circulated that morning, that the 
other party was at length satisfied, and that 
it meant to support the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s schemes; but why, he would ask, 
had not the right hon. Gentleman con- 
ceded something to the other side? 
It would have been much better if the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
trouble to inform hiniself correctly of the 
grounds of the accusations which he had 
brought forward against the West-Indian 
interest, particularly as they involved mat- 
ters of fact before bringing them forward. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, that 
in the slave laws, evidence was rot allowed 
to be given by the slave without producing 
the recommendation or permission of the 
master or overseer. The real fact was, that 
such a proposition had been made in the 
island of Antigua, but in no other colony. 
The right hon. Gentleman had next stated, 
that if a slave even innocently looked his 
master in the face he might be exposed to 
receive thirty-nine lashes without any rea- 
son being assigned for the severity. All 
those who were connected or acquainted 
with the West-India Colonies had declared 
that such was not the fact, and there had 
been evidence delivered upon the subject 
before the House of Lords, and upon oath, 
which fully proved that this was not the 
fact. The assertion had been made by Mr. 
Wildman, but it had been contradicted by 
four reputable witnesses. He was willing 
to believe that Mr. Wildman must have 
been misinformed, because no Gentleman 
of his character and respectability would 
have knowingly and wilfully made such a 
misstatement. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that by the slave law, when pun- 
ishment was unjustly inflicted on a negro, 
and he was ordered to be sold, the 
amount of the purchase-money was paid 
over to the tyrannical master. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s account was, that if a 
slave looked at his master in the face and 
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was {to be flogged for it, or if for doing 
what in this country would not be consi- 
dered any offence, he was ordered to receive 
thirty-ninestripes, and upon an interference 
the slave was to be sold, that then the 
money would go to the master, and act as 
a reward for his cruelty. This was the 
case that had been put to the country. But 
what were the real facts? If the slave 
were to be sold, the master, instead of re. 
ceiving the purchase-money, would be fined 
in the sum of 100/. by way of punishment 
for his conduct. By such erroneous state. 
ments had the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
judiced the country against the West-India 
interests. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that not a step had been taken by 
the colonies towards the extinction of colo- 
nial slavery ; that, in 1823 Mr. Canning 
had suggested certain Resolutions; in 1824 
an Order in Council was forwarded to the 
Crown Colonies containing certain regu. 
lations as to Sunday labour, and they were 
also forwarded to the Colonial Legislatures, 
with a recommendation that they should 
be adopted, and they were all rejected ; that 
in 1826 Mr. Canning’s Eight Bills were 
sent out, and they were rejected by all the 
islands except that of St. Nevis, which 
contained a population of less than 1,000 
persons; that in the year 1828, when Sir 
George Murray was Colonial Secretary, 
two Orders in Council were sent out, and 
they were disregarded ; that in 1830, fur- 
ther Orders in Council were sent out which 
related to a variety of subjects, all of which 
the right hon. Gentleman said, had been 
either rejected or disregarded. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in his sweeping charge 
against the West-India proprietors, had 
further said, that they had steadily avoided 
the appointment of a protector of slaves, 
who should have no interests opposed to 
their moral improvement. The whole thing 
he said, was upow'the face of it a mockery 
of the wishes and feelings of the mother 
country. This was aspecific charge which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made against 
a numerous body of individuals at the mo- 
ment he was bringing forward a measure 
which would have the effect of destroying 
their whole property. First, the Resolu- 
tions of Mr. Canning were based in seven 
distinct provisions, which applied tu Sunday 
markets, slave evidence,- manumissions, re- 
gulation of punishments, rights of pro- 
perty, religious instruction, and the sepa- 
ration of slaves. First, with respect to 
Sunday markets, he would ask were they 
not almost all abolished? Again, as re- 
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garded slave evidence, had nothing been 
done in this question by the Legislatures 
of our West-India islands in the year 1821? 
Had they not allowed the slave to appear 
n evidence against his master, a power 
which Lord Bathurst even, who was then 
Colonial Secretary, did not expect would 
have been granted? Was it not a great 
step in advance on the part of the Colonial 
Legislature to allow a slave who might 
have grievances to urge against his master, 
which he had long treasured up, to come 
forward and depose against his master? 
But, notwithstanding this, the right hon. 
Gentleman said nothing had been done 
upon the question of slave evidence, 
whereas the greatest Legislature in the 
West Indies had allowed the admission of 
slave evidence against the master and over- 
seers of an estate. Again, would the right 
hon. Gentleman attempt to deny that efforts 
had been made by the white population to 
aid religious individuals in the instruction 
of the slaves? Did he mean to adhere to 
that allegation which had been made from 
year to year? ‘Then, as to the separation 
of slave families, how many instances, he 
would ask, had they of any desire on the 
part of the West-India planters to separate 
individuals from their families? Had the 
right hon. Gentleman sufficient evidence 
to prove, that slaves were generally sepa- 
rated, for it was not upon isolated but 
general cases they were bound to le- 
gislate? He would suppose a case of 
the necessity of selling slaves who 
might not be attached to that part of a 
small property, perhaps, which was to be 
divided. Would it not be hard upon 
the individual proprietor if he were not 
allowed to translate or separate his slaves 
from one property to another? Again, if 
a debt were due by a person, and the sale 
of one slave would bring sufficient funds to 
liquidate that claim, would it not be hard 
to compel a party to dispose of a whole 
family to meet the claim? Would it not 
be reasonable to suppose that, as long as 
slavery continued in existence, you should 
not compel a man to part with the whole 
of his slave property, because he might not 
be able to keep it entire? The right hon. 
Gentleman had misstated the real state of 
the law with respect to slaves. He had 
said, that the Magistrates were interested 
in the support of the slave system. Look 
to what was the fact in this country. In 
all cases of dispute between masters and 
servants, the Legislature were the arbitra- 
tors between them. But why should the 
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right hon. Gentleman seck to spread the 
impression in the West Indies, that the 
Magistrates there had no feeling for the 
welfare of the slaves? He believed, that 
the resident gentry in the West Indies 
were as likely to do justice to all parties as 
any Magistrates in this country would be. 
They required many proofs to the con- 
trary, before the House should be induced 
to censure the conduct of the West-India 
planters. They wanted general allegations 
to be proved by general facts; that was 
the only way to substantiate such facts as 
those to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had adverted. With regard to the decrease 
of population, as applied to the slaves, that 
was a subject upon which a strong feeling 
existed. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said, that the increase of the production of 
sugar had kept pace with the decrease of 
the population of slaves. He knew that 
the hon. member for Weymouth argued, 
that the decrease of the population was in 
favour of his views; but did he not see 
that slaves were imported originally in the 
prime of life? And again, that the ques- 
tion of population, in reference to an in- 
crease or decrease, must depend upon the 
number of females. Now, the proportion 
of males to the females generally imported, 
was as sixty-five to one hundred. That 
was the average through the whole period 
of importation ; and could it be expected, 
that a society should increase in number 
while that disproportion existed. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman taken into his con- 
sideration the question of manumissions ? 
The hon. Baronet proceeded to read an 
extract of the evidence of Mr. Burge before 
the Committee of the Lords, which went 
to show, that the number of manumissions 
which had occurred between the years 
1817 and 1830, were no fewer than 8,442. 
This was the number actually recorded in 
the Secretary’s Office ; but it ought to be 
borne in the recollection of the House, that 
this number did not comprise the whole 
number of manumissions, because many 
occurred which were never put upon re- 
cord. But it appeared, that, of 4,472 
manumissions, which had occurred between 
1818 and 1826, 2,131 were gratuitously 
made. . Now, while the number of men in 
many cases greatly exceeded those of the 
women, it was quite clear that there could 
not be a gradual increase of the population. 
Had the hon. member for Weymouth taken 
into his consideration this immense number 
of manumissions? [Mr. Buxton said, he 
had.] Had the hon. Member taken into 
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his consideration all the changes of abode 
which had occurred in respect to these 
manumissions? ‘Taking the two periods, 
from 1823 to 1826, and from 1826 to 1829, 
it appeared that the number of the slave 
population in Jamaica, in the former period, 
amounted to 334,393; in the latter period 
the number of the slaves was 322,431 ; the 
recorded manumissions in the interval were 
1,383. That there had been a decrease 
in the population, he did not deny, in the 
ease of Demerara and Jamaica, nor that 
there had been a corresponding increase of 
sugar; but would the right hon. Gentle- 
man found his proposition upon the assump- 
tion, that, as a matter of course, the quan- 
tity of sugar produced must be in propor- 
tion to the decrease of slaves? Then, as 
to the duration of the lives of slaves, it had 
been said, that they were overworked ; but 
he would call the attention of the House 
to what existed in this country. Was 
there nothing in the factories of this king- 
dom which caused death at an early age? 
Were not children here overworked? But 


this assertion of working the slaves to ex- 
cess was only another attempt at an argu- 
ment made use of against the West-India 
proprietors, with a view to add to that load 
of odium with which it was sought to over- 


whelm them. It appeared from the register 
of births and deaths in Demerara during 
1823 and 1826, that the number of deaths 
was 7,634; while, between 1826 and 1829, 
the number of deaths was 5,834; and 
notwithstanding the whole number of the 
slaves had diminished, the births in the 
same periods were 4,634 and 4,659; and 
surely they must take the births and deaths 
as the basis of any reasonable calculation as 
to the population. Now, in the island of 
Barbadoes, he begged to state, the real in- 
crease of slaves from 1823 to 1826 was 
688; in the second period, from 1826 to 
1829, the increase was 532. The quantity 
of sugar in the first period was 326,000 
ewts.; while, in the second period, it 
amounted to 299,000 cwts. The hon. 
Baronet next proceeded to read a 
letter which he had received from Mr. 
Shand, in which that Gentleman entered 
into an explanation respecting the expense 
of each slave to the planter, which had 
been stated by him, in his evidence, at 45s. 
per annum ; but that applied solely to the 
expense for European stores, whereas the 
expense was actually 3/. 10s., being, there- 
fore, for a family of six persons, 21/. per 
annum. Mr. Shand made the contrast 
between this rate of expense, and the case 
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earning only 1s. per day, the slave being 
always provided for: while, in addition to 
the other demands for every article for the 
support of life, the weaver had to pay at 
least 50s. a-year from his earnings. Now, 
suppose the weaver to be earning only at 
the rate of 15/. per year, whether he had 
a large family or not, would it not be dis- 
couraging to him to find, that instead of 
this the slave made 21/. per annum for the 
support of his family? He knew not, for 
his part, with what intention it could be 
done ; but it was clear, that his Majesty's 
Government had been resolved that correct 
evidence upon oath should not go forth to 
the world. A Committee in the House of 
Lords was to have been moved for; but 
the Government had a communication with 
the West-India body, and glad as they 
were to entertain a negotiation upon the 
subject, at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment, the proposed Committee in the House 
of Lords was delayed, and up to the pre- 
sent moment no Committee had been form- 
ed, and they had had no opportunity of 
examining the late Governor of Jamaica, 
the Earl of Belmore, upon this great sub- 
ject. Now, there were two parties to this 
question ; the one contending for an opi- 
nion which they entertained, whilst another 
contended for the preservation of their pro- 
perty; and the Government had thrown 
its weight into the hands of those who re- 
presented the opinion of the public. The 
Resolutions which had been proposed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers were objectionable ; 
and the West India body could scarcely act 
until they knew what the state of opinion 
was in the colonies, because they had been 
taken by surprise. The Colonial Legis- 
latures indeed had been still more taken by 
surprise. Was it the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the Act should go 
out to the colonies before they had had 
time to deliberate upon its merits? He 
had already stated, that the grand question 
of emancipation was acknowledged by the 
Colonial Legislature ; it was right that the 
people of England should know, that the 
deputies acting on behalf of the West-India 
interest went to the full extent of ad- 
mitting the principle of emancipation. It 
was right that those who contended for the 
West-India proprietors should know that 
the time for emancipation had arrived, 
though, for his own part, he was not one 
of those who believed slavery and Christi- 
anity to be incompatible with each other. 
He conceived, however, that emancipation 
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must take place. The House had had two ‘ that the measure will go to the immediate 
plans submitted to them, the one from the ‘and entire emancipation of the slaves in 
noble Lord who had lately filled the oflice ‘the West Indies, and to state that in the 
of Under Secretary for the Colonies, and ‘event of their conceding this point they 
the other was the extemporaneous plan ‘ may rely on your support; and, if the 
which had been promulgated by the right ‘ noble Lord does not do this, we beg you 
hon. Gentleman ; and it remained to be ‘ will be in the House and support the 
considered how this latter plan would work, ‘ Amendments.’ Why what a principle of 
though it was enough for him to be told dictation was here pursued, because the 
by all the merchants and others who were West-India interest were supposed to be in 
particularly concerned—it was enough to communication with his Majesty’s Govern- 
know from them—that the plan was one ment on a subject upon the decision of 
which could not be successful, and which which their property depended! No pro- 
could not, indeed, be carried into effect. For position, he supposed, was to be made which 
his own part, he believed it to be a plan’ was not palatable to the member for Wey- 
which never could satisfy the Anti-Slavery mouth and his friends. He would not 
Society. He believed that, however they allude to the insurrection of last year in 
might at the present moment give in to the Jamaica; he would not dwell upon the 
scheme. There was a fundamental principle | general feeling which was entertained by 
which they entertained, which not being the slaves that they were to be free, and 
incorporated in this plan, rendered it im- | that, therefore, they were justified in taking 
possible for them to give their assent to its up arms; nor would he do more than re- 
adoption, and this was the point to which | mind the House that only a few months 
he alluded. These persons held, that no had elapsed since this unfortunate occur- 
man could be considered the property of his | rence, and that insurrection had been only 
fellow man. He would not enter into any | put down by the shedding of blood. He 
discussion upon this opinion, but he knew | would call the recollection of the House to 
that what the Anti-Slavery Society said the condition of one of the finest islands 
was, that no man had an abstract right in | in the world, which was now in the hands 
the possession of a slave; and, therefore, of barbarians ; he would call the attention 
the plan of the Government must be op- | of the House to the state of St. Domingo, 
posed to their great principle. They would | where emancipation was carried into effect 
have the anti-slavery question to consider ; by violence, where the greatest possible 
again ; yes, they would have some question | destruction of property occurred, where 
left behind, and always brought forward at horror upon horror succeeded, and where 
elections to exact pledges from candidates | subsequently an Agrarian law was passed 
as a test or proof of their humanity. | by which every individual acted for him- 
Though the plan of the right hon. Gen- | self! The hon. Baronet proceeded to read 
tleman had been received with certain ex- | an extract from an address sent by the As- 
ceptions, it was one which would not only | sembly of St. Domingo to the National 
not succeed, but which was contrary to the , Assembly in France in the year 1791, and 
opinion of those whom they were about to stated his opinion that, however strong the 
legislate for. Was it right, he would ask, | language might be, it applied most completely 
that the Government should be at the beck to the case then under their consideration. 
of a party from whom such a letter as the ; This address predicted the general calamity 
one he was about to read could come (fcr which must befal the country from the 
he supposed similar letters had been ad- circumstances which were then occurring, 
dressed to many hon. Members)? This and the great state of suffering to which 
was a letter which had been addressed to a France must, in many respects, be exposed. 
friend of his, who was a Member of that The situation of the negroes in Africa, he 
House, and emanated from his constituents. | maintained, was changed for the better 
The letter was to the following effect:— | by their being employed as slaves in the 
‘Dear Sir,—As we have reason to fear West Indies. And he would call upon the 
‘ that the influence of the West-India inter- House to bear in mind the vast interests 
‘est has been used for some time past with which were involved in the adjustment of 
‘his Majesty’s Ministers, with a view to this question. There were not less than 
‘induce them to remodel their bill which is 1,000 ships of 300 tons each employed in 
‘to be brought forward, our object in this trade. There were 500 vessels em- 
‘writing to you is to beg that you will ployed in the northern coasting trade. Let 
‘wait on Lord Althorp to express a hope them not allow so great and important an 
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interest to be endangered. He had confi- 
dence in the educated part of the British 
Empire; they could think for themselves ; 
and when the delusion was removed,— 
when the monstrous exaggerations were 
exposed—when those weeds of zealot lux- 
uriance which had grown up and smothered 
prudence and judgment were mown down, 
and the educated people saw that they had 
been wickedly and grossly deceived—that 
in many instances designing men had 
worked upon their feelings and used their 
noble philanthropy, in order to render them 
the instruments of tyranny in the colonies, 
and of injury at home ;—then they would 
do justice to the planters, and proceed to 
emancipate, without injury to persons 
whose title to justice was as good as that 
of the greatest landed nobleman in the 
United Kingdom. He was aware that he 
was addressing an assembly, many Mem- 
bers of which had deeply pledged them- 
selves, though the system of pledges was 
ruinous to the best interests of the country. 
Was not a pledge a bribe, far more inju- 
rious to the Empire at large, than bribery 
by money? What could be a more solemn 
mockery of justice, than the presence of a 
Judge upon the judgment seat, willing to 
pronounce a poor elector guilty of corrup- 
tion for having accepted of a cup of beer, 
while he, himself, had been culpable of the 
great state crime of selling his right to vote 
according to his conscience—of consenting 
to sacrifice his fellow-subjects in the colo- 
nies, of being a party to trampling upon 
their acknowledged privileges, for the 
honour of sitting in that House. He could 
conceive no position more degrading. The 
oath taken at the Table had been cavilled 
at; and was casuistry to be all-powerful in 
the instance of a solemn affirmation before 
God, while judgment, and reason, and 
justice, were to bend before the half-mut- 
tered pledge at the hustings? What was 
the honourable value of a seat in Parlia- 
ment — where was its transcendant dis- 
tinction, and superiority—that they should 
wilfully and servilely render themselves the 
instruments of ruin, knowing, perhaps, that 
they did so—at all events, suspecting that 
they might? He would not move any re- 
solution on that occasion, nor oppose the 
Motion for the Speaker leaving the Chair, 
because he neither wished to embarrass 
Ministers, nor check a fair investigation of 
the subject, but he could not resist the op- 
portunity of expressing his sentiments, re- 
presenting, as he did, a place deeply inter- 
ested in this subject, and perhaps, only 
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second in importance to the metropolis 
itself. 

Mr. Stanley felt called upon to offer 
some observations to the House in reply to 
the observations of the hon. Baronet, but 
he submitted to the House whether it 
would not be more convenient to do so in 
Committee ; and with that view he sug. 
gested the propriety of entering at once 
upon the Committee, and then continuing 
the discussion. 

The Speaker left the Chair. 

Mr. Bernal read the first Resolution— 
‘That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that immediate and effectual measures be 
taken for the entire abolition of slavery 
throughout the colonies, under such provi 
sions for regulating the condition of the 
negroes as may combine their welfare 
with the interests of the proprietors.” 

Mr. Slanley said, that although he had 
the honour of addressing the House on a 
recent occasion at considerable length in 
relation to this subject, and although he 
could very sincerely promise the Com- 
mittee, that it was not his intention again 
to trespass on its patience to such an extent 
as was then necessary; still, after the 
speech just delivered by the hon. Baronet, 
he felt it to be his duty to take the earliest 
opportunity of offering an immediate ex- 
planation of his sentiments and a reply 
to the charges of the hon. Baronet, in doing 
which he should endeavour to preserve that 
course of observation by means of which 
he had flattered himself, up to the delivery 
of the hon. Baronct’s speech, not only that 
he had avoided but that it was generally 
admitted he had refrained from all topics 
calculated to produce feelings of acrimony 
and irritation. He assured the Committee 
that he should, as far as possible, studiously 
abstain from dropping a single word likely 
to give offence to any individual or body of 
men. He had hoped, that he had been able 
to follow up that inoffensive line of conduct 
on a former occasion, and it was a subject 
of regret to him if he should be thought to 
have deviated from it in the manner alleged 
by the hon. Baronet. Never had any 
charge come with so bad a grace from an 
individual, followed up as it was by the 
extraordinary speech of the hon. Baronet, 
who prefaced his address by a declaration 
that he should avoid those topics of irri- 
tation which the hon. Baronet accused 
him of resorting to, and then introduced 
every available subject and topic calcu- 
lated to rouse angry feelings. The ques- 
tion of Reform—the address of the Legis- 
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lative Assembly of Jamaica to Lord Mul- 
grave—Lord Mulgrave’s answer, and 
various other matters, were referred to 
by the hon. Baronet in a way the most 
likely to produce irritation. ‘The threat 
which the hon. Baronet held out as to 
our being compelled to recall our Reso- 
lutions by foreign  interference—the 
charge which he threw out against those 
hon. Members whom he was pleased to 
consider a pledged majority, because they 
declared upon the hustings, as they had 
done within those walls, their fixed de- 
termination to labour to the utmost for 
the abolition of slavery (his conviction of 
the necessity of which abolition the hon. 
Baronet now, for the first time, avowed) 
—these tapics, treated as they had been 
by the hon. Baronet, were not calculated 
to produce a cool, dispassionate, and 
cautious consideration of the question. 
The hon. Baronet now declared, that he 
had no objection to an abolition of 
slavery, but it was an abolition of 
slavery, ‘in the abstract,” and if they were 
to leave the question of slaves to the hon. 
Baronet and his friends, long indeed 
would it remain a question “in the 
abstract,” without being carried to any 
practical conclusion. Ifhe had commented 
on the conduct of any individuals, or any 
body of men, he did so to make out a 
case of necessity for the interference of 
Parliament, arising from non-performance 
and neglect on the part of the colonists 
with respect to the recommendations of 
the mother country—a _ non-performance 
which, as he maintained, constituted the 
ground for that House interfering in 
the internal and local regulations of the 
colonies. He still adhered to the prin- 
ciple which he before laid down, and 
which had not been controverted by the 
right hon. Baronet ; and he again asserted 
that he knew of no limitation to the right 
of Parliament to interfere, save that 
which it might impose upon itself, unless it 
had voluntarily abdicated the privilege, 
which could not be asserted, nor even pre- 
tended in the present case. He admitted 
that the expediency of exercising that right 
was a different question, and he had before 
stated what he was now ready to repeat— 
namely, that except in a case of absolute 
necessity, the House was not justilied in 
interfering with the Legislatures of the 
Chartered Colonies, but that necessity he 
had, as he hoped, successfully demonstrated 
on a former occasion. He was astonished 
at the boldness jand inconsistency of the 
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hon. Baronet’s assertion, when he declared 
that although slavery afforded no grounds 
for interference, the slave trade was a case 
for Parliament to interfere in. According 
to the hon. Baronet, neither chartered co- 
lonies nor Legislative assemblies could justly 
object to this latter interference (but he 
begged to inform the hon. Baronet that they 
did object to it), because, said the hon. Ba- 
ronet, the slave trade was a national ques- 
tion, in which your bankers and monied 
men, your navigation, trade, and commerce 
were involved ; but as to the abolition of 
slavery, that was a merely local question, 
bounded by.the limits of each island in 
which the system prevailed, and therefore 
the empire at large had no right to meddle 
in it. Why, then, if this were a strictly 
local question, what was the meaning of 
all those petitions that had been presented 
to Parliament? He spoke not now of 
the petitions for the abolition of slavery, 
but asked whether those on the part of the 
West India body itself did not prove, that 
this also was a national question, other- 
wise why petition the Legislature? No 
Parliament, no Government, ought to resist, 
or could resist, the weight of public opinion 
on this subject. The hon. Baronet com- 
plained of what the hon. Baronet termed his 
(Mr. Stanley’s) unfounded charges against 
the colonies. He had, undoubtedly, ad- 
duced certain charges for the purpose of 
showing, that there had been in the colonies 
a general, he might say an_ universal, 
neglect of the wishes of the national Legis- 
lature; but he thought that in bringing 
forward his charges he had carefully 
guarded himself against any general or 
sweeping assertion which might involve 
every colony in the burthen of each sepa- 
rate accusation. The hon. Baronet spoke 
of Sunday markets: on that point he (Mr. 
Stanley) stated that there had been a 
pretty general wish displayed by the colo- 
nial Legislatures to meet the views of the 
Parliament at home. He had further 
admitted, on a former evening, that the 
colonists had removed many impediments 
which formerly existed in the way of slave 
marriages ; but, at the same time, he said, 
that there was not in the colonies a proper 
disposition to impress on the minds of the 
slaves a feeling of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage vow, or todiscouragethat promiscuous 
and licentious intercourse which, while it 
struck at the root of morality, tended to 
check population. The separation of fami- 
lies, and total disregard of family and_so- 
cial ties, were such as to convey no proper 
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or becoming notions of the sacred relations 
that should be produced by marriage. Let 
the House see to what extent the colonies | 
had gone in furtherance of this object ? In | 
many of the colonies he found that the pro- | 
hibition of separation was limited to cases | 
of the sale of slaves under judicial process ; 
ay, and there was even a further limita- 
tion than this—namely, that one member 
of a family might be sold to discharge a 
debt. Such a regulation at once must 
cut all the ties of marriage, of kindred, 
and cf humanity. If one slave were suf- 
ficient to discharge a debt, he might be 
seized and sold; but, said the hon. Ba- 
ronet, “Good God! only conceive the 
hardship of the contrary course! Suppose 
two sons are desirous of dividing an in- 
heritance, are they to be prevented from 
separating their slaves? If one slave be 
sufficient to discharge a debt, was it just to 
compel the sale of two, three, or four 
slaves?” If this was to be the line of 
argument adopted—if reference was to be 
made only to the convenience of the master 
—how could the slave be taught to regard 
family ties? If the subject was to be 
treated merely as a question of convenience, 
where was the sanction of family ties? 
What became of the indissoluble bond of 
marriage ? And of what validity was the 
law of kindred? He asked the hon. Ba- 
ronet, how the colonial assemblies could be 
said to have conceded anything on this 
point, when all the most sacred ties were 
thus liable to be dissolved? He must here 
admit, that he had unintentionally mis- 
stated the law of Jamaica with respect to 
excessive punishments, and certainly he 
had applied that to Jamaica which was true 
only of Dominica. He stated, that in a case 
of proved cruelty the slave was sold, and 
the proceeds of the sale paid over to the 
master, whereas it appeared that, as stated 
by the hon. Baronet, the price was paid to 
the vestry, and applied partly for the benefit 
of the slave. With regard to the thirty- 
nine lashes he, (Mr. Stanley) had quoted 
the words of a planter, thinking them not 
ill-calculated to convey the sentiments of 
some among the colonists; but undoubtedly 
by the law of Jamaica wanton punishment 
of a slave rendered the party offending 
liable to a penalty. However, the question 
arose as to how the law worked, and in 
what manner the offence was to be proved ? 
The slave might carry his complaint before 
a Magistrate, but must produce the evidence 
of another person in confirmation of it. 
Ifthe Magistrate were satisfied as to the, 
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grounds of the complaint, he might direct 
the prosecution of the master ; on the con- 
trary, if he were not satisfied, he might 
order the flogging of the slave. The ques- 
tion, after all, resolved itself into the nature 
and operation of the law of evidence. He 
had stated, that slave evidence, under dif- 
ferent colours and pretences, had been 
frittered down by various regulations. In 
various colonies the evidence of the slave 
was not received against his owner, against 
a white man, in a capital case. He must 
say, however, that in Grenada, Tobago, 
and, recently, in Antigua, the distinctions 
with respect to slave evidence had been 
abolished. But, according to the law of St. 
Kitt’s, no slave witness could appear in any 
civil or criminal case with which the owner 
or overseer might be connected. The same 
rule prevailed in Nevis with regard to 
capital crimes. In Bermuda slave wit- 
nesses were disqualified in all cases, civil 
and criminal, wherein owners or any per- 
sons having control or interest in them were 
concerned. He should state, that they 
were only disqualified from appearing 
against the owners, &c. Slave evidence 
was good if it was in favour of the master, 
bad if it made against him. With respect 
to the celebrated law of slave evidence in 
Jamaica, on which the hon. Baronet laid 
so much stress, he (Mr. Stanley) stated that, 
although the evidence of a slave was 
good against the life of a black man, it was 
not good as affecting the property of a white 
man to the amount of 1s. It was quite 
true, that in Jamaica there was no law ex- 
cluding slave evidence in the case of an 
owner, but it was equally true, that the tes- 
timony of a slave was not received in civil, 
though it was taken in some criminal cases. 
Thus, as he had said, slave evidence, which 
was good against the life of a black man, 
was not valid with regard to the property 
of a white man. But what were the 
criminal cases in which slave testimony was 
received? They were not cases of cruel 
whippings, or withholding allowances ; 
here the evidence of a slave was good for 
nothing unless strongly corroborated. He 
would not detain the Committee by recount- 
ing all the various restrictions on slave tes- 
timony. It was sufficient to observe, that 
in cases of atrocious punishment, the very 
fact of the prosecution being supported by 
slave evidence, prevented the complainant 
from being relieved to the extent to which 
he would otherwise be entitled. There ex- 
isted no system of effectual protection for 
slaves—the hon. Baronet had not shown 
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that there was in any colony a protector of 
slaves independent of the Colonial Legis- 
lature, and prepared to co-operate with the 
home government in taking care that the 
slave should not be ill-treated. Upon the 
restrictions relative to rights of property the 
hon. Baronet had not touched. He (Mr. 
Stanley) put it to the Committee to judge 
whether they could safely leave the extinc- 
tion of slavery to the unassisted efforts of 
the Colonial Legislatures?) The hon. Ba- 
ronet complained, that whereas the West- 
India proprietors were desirous to obtain a 
full investigation, the Committee of last 
year had been allowed to cease at the re- 
quest and intercession of Government. But 
he would declare, that it was left entirely 
to the discretion of the West-India body to 
determine whether or not they would 
seek a renewal of the West-India Com- 
mittee and inquiry of last year in either 
House of Parliament. He did not 
wish to speak in the language of com- 
plaint, but he must say, it was impossible 
to negociate with a body such as the 
West-India deputation, which attended 
to hear proposals with authority to object 
to them, but without authority to offer 
any suggestion, or propose any modification 
in a plan which they rejected. He 
stated to the deputation distinctly, that it 
was the intention of Government to carry 
into effect safely, and if possible with their 
concurrence, a complete extinction of 
slavery, and that such extinction must form 
the basis of any plan on which Ministers 
would consent to act. The deputation de- 
clared, that they had no power or authority 
to propose any plan. Four of the number 
did, in their individual capacity, offer to his 
notice a plan to which he should not have 
alluded, but that he found it had been since 
given to the public. The proposal was, 
that a grant should be made to the colonists 
of 44,000,000/. sterling, that the colonial 
proprietors should enjoy all existing rights 
over the slaves for a period of one-and- 
forty years; and that that one-and-forty 
years was to be estimated from the time 
the 44,000,000/. could be paid out of the 
wages of the slaves, with four per cent in- 
terest, and one per cent sinking fund. He 
imagined that the House would not think 
him possessed of too much modesty because 
he did not venture to propose such a plan 
as that for its consideration. He felt it 
due to the Government to state, that it had 
not been insensible to those objections 
which had been raised to the Government 
plan by the West-India body, and which 
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were three. The first was, that we in this 
country were legislating for the absolute 
and immediate freedom of the negroes, and 
that we were imposing upon the Colonial 
Legislatures the odious and invidious task of 
apparently restricting that freedom, avd of 
continuing for a time a portion of that 
slavery which we had declared should alto- 
gether cease. The second objection was, 
that without a temporary adscription of 
the slaves to the soil, it would be impos- 
sible for the colonial proprietors to cultivate 
the soil through the agency of the negroes; 
and the third objection was, that the mode 
of cultivation proposed by the plan tended 
to give an additional dearness to the ground, 
and had also a tendency to be a tax upon 
provisions, and that so far it would be bur- 
thensome and oppressive even upon the ne- 
groes themselves. To those three objections 
of the West-India body his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, though debarred of all discussions 
with that body, though unassisted by any 
suggestions from it, had given that degree 
of attention which they deserved ; and it 
would be seen by the changes which had 
been made in the measure of Government, 
that those objections had been duly consi- 
dered. He thought it right thus far to 
vindicate his Majesty’s Government against 
the charge which had been raised against 
it, of recklessly disregarding the feelings 
and wishes of the West-India body. His 
Majesty’s Government was prepared to pay 
a due degree of deference to the wishes of 
that body, and was most anxiously de- 
sirous to receive their suggestions upon 
this subject ; and, though the suggestions 
of that body, were not made to the Minis- 
ters, they had endeavoured to attend to 
those suggestions, as far as they had been 
indicated. He would now repeat what he 
had stated in the first instance, on bringing 
forward these Resolutions, that the Go- 
vernment was most anxious that a full con- 
sideration should be given to the rest of the 
plan, even though all its details might not 
be embodied in the Resolutions which the 
House was called upon to come to. There 
was one part of the plan of the Govern- 
ment which, both the West-India body, 
and those who were anxious for the more 
immediate liberation of the slave—there 
was one part of the plan which both those 
parties had objected to. He had stated, 
when he had the honour of proposing this 
plan to the House, that there were but two 
modes of repaying the amount which it 
was intended to advance to the West-India 
proprietors—namely, that that repayment 
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must either be borne by the produce of 
negro labour, or that it must entirely fall 
upon the revenue of this country, and to 
the latter alternative, he stated at the time, 
that it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment, or Parliament, or the country to 
consent. His Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, had proposed that, one-fourth of 
his time being at the disposal of the negro, 
the produce of his labour in that time, 
should go to liquidate the advance made by 
Government, and to remunerate the pro- 
prictor for his ultimate loss in the full 
emancipation of such negro, and they had 
further proposed that the proprietor should 
pay an interest for the money during the 
period that it continued advanced to them 
asaloan. There was another alternative, 
certainly—one, too, that had been sug- 
gested by the West-India body—namely, 
that the loss of this 15,000,000/. should be 
borne entirely by the resources of this 
country ; but that was an alternative to 
which, as he had already said, Parliament 
would not, of course, be disposed to adopt. 
His Majesty’s Ministers found that a great 
and well-founded objection had been urged 
by the West-India proprietors against this 
part of the plan, as making the nominal 
payment out of the wages of the slaves be 
considered as the repayment of this loan, 
while the real repayment of it would be 
made out of their (the West-India propri- 
etors’) own resources. They found, on the 
other hand, that, on the part of those who 
sought for the more immediate emancipation 
of the negro, there was a strong feeling 
that, during that portion of his time which 
was to be left at the disposal of the negro, 
he should be at liberty to enjoy the full 
benefit of the exercise of his own energies 
and resources. It was impossible, on the 
one hand and upon the other, not to feel 
the force of the objections thus made 
against this portion of the plan, and as 
both parties, however opposed in other 
respects, concurred in this manner in ob- 
jecting to this part of the plan, if it should 
be found that the West-India body would 
not object to make such a provision as would 
compensate this country for at Jeast a large 
portion of the interest of the sum thus 
advanced, and if they would not object to 
an increase in the taxation upon colonial 
produce, his Majesty’s Ministers, under 
such circumstances, meant amongst other 
alterations to propose that the proprietors 
should be altogether relieved from any 
obligation to repay the money thus ad- 
vanced to them, and that no deduction 
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should be made from the wages of the ne- 
gro for that purpose either. They proposed 
that during the negro’s apprenticeship of 
twelve years this reward should be held out 
to him as an inducement to habits of per- 
severing industry and exertion—namely, 
that by the payment of a certain amount 
of the produce of his labour during the 
time at his own disposal, the period of his 
apprenticeship might be redeemed; that 
was to say, that when he had, in this way, 
paid the sum agreed upon as compensation 
to his master, he should be discharged from 
the remaining portion of his twelve years’ 
servitude, and amongst other advantages 
embraced in this alteration, it would afford 
to the negro an opportunity of proving 
himself a man of persevering and indus- 
trious habits. In that way his Majesty’s 
Ministers proposed to submit to the House 
such a modification of the plan as did not 
introduce a material alteration into the Re- 
solutions now before it. It appeared to 
him that it would be only dealing fairly 
with both parties interested in this question, 
and with the House, to state at once the 
course of proceeding with regard to which 
his Majesty’s Ministers had made up their 
minds in consequence of the introduction 
of this alteration into the plan. They in- 
tended to propose that an additional amount 
of duty should be charged upon sugar. 
He was well aware that such a proposition 
was not free from difficulties and objections. 
He knew that the amount of duty on sugar 
at present was high, and that it would be 
well if it could possibly be somewhat re- 
duced. But, believing as he did, that a 
trifling increase in the amount of duty 
would answer the purpose in question, he 
felt that his Majesty’s Ministers were jus- 
tified, looking back to a former precedent, 
when a reduction of the duty on sugar 
from 27s. to 24s. did not in any way affect 
or benefit the interests of the consumer, 
while it occasioned a considerable falling-off 
in the revenue, in assuming that the pro- 
posed increase would not affect the interests 
of the consumers in this country, while the 
revenue might be so increased as to com- 
pensate us for the loan advanced to the 
West-India proprietors. But if the effect 
of the raising of the duty should be a rise 
in the price of sugar in this country, it 
would be, of course, upon the consumers 
—that was to say, upon the people of this 
country—that the burthen would fall (for 
he did not contemplate, in consequence of 
such increase of duty, any material dimi- 
nution in the consumption of sugar), and, 
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acquainted with Barbadoes than the other 
slave colonies of this country. In that 
colony, there were 5,000 proprietors, own- 
ing in all 80,000 slaves. Of these 5,000 
proprietors not more than 1,500 possessed 
landed property, leaving 3,500 who pos- 
sessed amongst them 33,000 slaves. He 
left it to the House to consider what would 
be the condition of those 3,500 slave-owners 
under the provisions of the plan now brought 
forward by Government. Of what avail 
would the proposed advance of 15,000,000/. 
upon colonial property be to them? ‘They 
had nothing to offer as security for a loan, 
and yet their property was about to be de- 
teriorated, if not entirely sacrificed. He 
believed that the proprietors of slaves acted, 
generally speaking, with great kindness and 
consideration towards them. There were no 
doubt individual cases of a contrary con- 
duct ; but a slur ought not to be thrown 
upon the conscientious on that account. 
Mildness and kind treatment in the master, 
however, did not always ensure good con- 
duct in the slave. It was notorious that 
the insurrection of the year 1816 in Bar- 
badoes began upon the estate of a planter, 
who was known throughout the island as 
the best master, the kindest and most af- 
fectionate in his treatment of his slaves in 


the colony. There was another topic which 
had arisen on a former occasion to which he 


also felt it necessary to advert. It had 
been stated that all instruction had been 
withheld, and that the planters were not 
only jealous of the clergy, but were adverse 
to anything like a system of slave education. 
The fact, however, really was, that in Bar- 
badoes, so long ago as the period of the 
administration of Lord Combermere in 
that island, public schools had been estab- 
lished in which the negro, the coloured, 
and the white children were instructed 
together. Those schools, however, having 
been demolished during the hurricanes 
which prevailed in the year 1831, before 
even the re-erection of private buildings 
was commenced, subscriptions for rebuilding 
the schools were set on foot in the island, 
and the gallant officer, the then Governor, 
Sir James Lyon, himself subscribed 5001, 
and they were found again in full operation 
by the Earl of Mulgrave when on his way 
to the government of Jamaica. With such 
facts as these, he was entitled to deny the 
allegation that there existed in the colonies 
that want of provision for the education 
and instruction of the slave population 
which had been so much relied on as ma- 
nifesting a disinclination in the colonists to 
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improve the condition of the slaves. He 
had stated thus much upon a firm con- 
viction of hisown mind arising from what 
he had himself witnessed—a conviction not 
prompted by any selfish motive, for, being 
unconnected with the colonies, he had no 
interests to serve beyond what he conceived 
to be the whole community — interests 
deeply involved in the result of this great 
and important question, which required the 
most calm and deliberate consideration, lest 
should be inflicted the most severe colonial 
blow that was ever felt in this country. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart said, he felt himself 
placed in a very unpleasant dilemma upon 
the question then before the House. The 
duty which he owed to that House and to 
the colonies called upon him to declare un 
reservedly his opinion, although in giving 
that opinion he might wound the feelings 
of friends, and of individuals for whom he 
entertained the highest personal respect. 
At the outset he must express his regret at 
the tone of the speech with which his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Stanley) had ushered in 
the question of Emancipation. With great 
reluctance, indeed, did he come forward 
publicly to cast any blame upon his right 
hon. friend, of whose character and talents 
he had the highest opinion. If, however, 
his right hon. friend had dealt with this 
important subject in a milder tone, acting 
more as a mediator than as a partisan, he 
would have done great good, instead of 
doing as he feared his right hon. friend had 
done, great and irreparable mischief. It 
was, he confessed, inexplicable to him, how, 
after the severe trials to which the planters 
had latterly been subjected, his right hon. 
friend could have made up his mind to come 
forward and deliberately bear with so heavy 
a hand upon them, as he had done in his 
late speech, identifying himself with a party 
whose irresponsible precipitancy he had al- 
ways considered it was the duty of the Co- 
lonial Secretary to modify and temper. He 
was reluctant to speak thus, but the fearful 
measure of his right hon. friend having 
gone out to the Colonies, with the fearful 
speech with which he introduced it, he felt 
that he should abandon his duty asa Mem- 
ber of that House if he did not sacrifice all 
considerations of friendship, and speak out 
his unqualified disapprobation both of the 
measure and of the speech of his right hom 
friend. If the right hon. Gentleman 
doubted the tendency of his able and most 
ingenious speech in other respects, he would 
refer him to the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth, and the hon, and learned member 
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for the Tower Hamlets, who knew, and 
indeed represented, the feelings of the party 
to whom he alluded. He had thought it 
had ever been an axiom in the Colonial- 
office, that in all matters for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves, the 
Colonial Legislatures must be made use of, 
and that, without their consent, no benefit 
could be achieved from any proposition, but, 
on the contrary, evil must ensue. That 
axiom had not, in the present instance, been 
adhered to. The right hon. Gentleman had, 
in the course of his opening speech, quoted 
the language of Mr. Canning at a period 
when Mr. Canning was not a Minister. If 
the right hon. Gentleman chose to adopt 
that distinguished individual as a guide, he 
should take him in the character of a Mi- 
nister. ‘If (said Mr. Canning, in 1824) 
‘the condition of the slave is to be improv- 
‘ed, that improvement must be introduced 
‘ through the medium of his master. The 
‘masters are instruments, through whom 
‘and by whom you must act upon the slave 
‘ population ; and if, by any proceedings of 
‘ours, we shall unhappily place between 
‘the slave and his master a barrier of insur- 
‘mountable hostility, we shall at once put 
‘an end to the best chance of Emancipation, 
‘or even of Amendment, instead of diffus- 
‘ing gradually over those dark regions a 
‘pure and salutary light, we may, at once 
‘kindle a flame, only to be quenched in 
‘blood.* Mr. Huskisson had also given as 
his opinion, that any attempt to carry into 
effect improvement other than through the 
intervention of the masters would end in 
ruin to the colonies, without benefiting the 
slave population. Such were the conclusions 
at which, on this important topic, those two 
great masters of practical legislation arrived. 
And having been so bold as thus to rebuke 
the spirit in which his right hon. friend had 
brought forward his Resolutions, he must 
also endeavour to refute some of his right 
hon. friend’s statements. ‘The system of 
slavery was condemned on all sides; he 
therefore, had not to defend that ; but he 
would put it to the House and the Go- 
vernment whether, instead of entering, as 
had been the case, upon the horrors of that 
condemned system, it would not have been 
better to have avoided such a detail ; for, 
in fact, the only difference of opinion which 
now prevailed was as to the most safe, 
satisfactory, and honest mode of abolishing 
slavery. Notwithstanding the attacks 
which had been made upon the colonists 
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they had still a good name, which could not 
be “ filched” from them. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) had, in allusion 
to the communication between the then 
Colonial Secretary (Earl Bathurst) and the 
Crown colonies in 1823, said, that the Go- 
vernment Resolutions had been then disdain- 
fully rejected by the colonists. This was a 
charge of a grievous nature and most un- 
fair. If the right hon. Gentleman had 
been longer in his office, he would never 
have ventured upon so unfounded and un- 
just a charge ; for had he consulted the 
documents contained in the Colonial-office 
itself—namely, the despatches of Mr. Hu - 
kisson and other Ministers, he would have 
found that they expressed the gracious ad- 
miration of the King and Government 
of the measures adopted by the colonists for 
the amelioration and improvement of the 
condition of the slaves. He should then 
be able to convict his right hon. friend of 
inaccuracy and injustice by documents taken 
from his own office. The hon. Gentleman 
then proceeded to read portions of various 
despatches from the Government at home 
to the Colonial Legislatures, chiefly during 
the years 1826 and 1827, and directed to 
St. Kitts, Nevis, Dominica, and other 
islands, in which the proceedings of the lat- 
ter were highly recommended, and which 
he said were a full answer to all the calum- 
nies of the right hon. Secretary. The 
island of Demarara had been particularly 
pointed out as a place where cruelty to 
slaves was even more notorious than at 
any other island. And the right hon. Se- 
cretary had painted in strong colours the 
cruelty of separating families by sale as one 
of the enormities there practised. But by 
a law of Demerara passed in 1825, the 
separation of families was prohibited, with 
an exception suggested by Lord Bathurst 
himself, that young persons of the age of 
sixteen years might be sold separately. The 
hon. Member quoted the declaration of the 
Deputy First Marshal of Demerara, to the 
effect, that it had never been the custom 
there to separate families, although in seve- 
ral instances members of a family had ob- 
jected to being sold to the same planter 
with each other. Another calumny was, 
that the planters had not provided for the 
religious instruction of the slaves. He 
denied this imputation. In Demerara the 
Court of Policy passed, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1825, “ An Ordinance for the re« 
ligious Instruction of Slaves.” This Act 
provided for the appointment of a protec- 
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pointed an advocate to defend the slave 
and to prosecute on his behalf—prohibited 
slaves from being worked between sunset 
on Saturday and sunrise on Monday—di- 
rected Sunday markets to be closed after 
eleven o’clock A.mM.—abolished the whip as 
a badge of authority or stimulus to labour 
in the field—restricted punishment of male 
slaves to twenty-five stripes, the punishment 
to be inflicted in the presence of witnesses 
under a penalty of 900 guilders—prohibit- 
ed the flogging of female slaves under a 
penalty of 1,400 guilders, equal to 100/. 
sterling—r equired a record of all punish- 
ments to be kept—authorized the solemn- 
ization of the marriage of slaves—restricted 
the hours of labour in the field from six 
o'clock in the morning to six o’clock in the 
evening, out of which time two hours were 
to be allowed for rest and refreshment—it 
forbade the separation of husbands and 
wives, cr their children under sixteen years 
of age—recognized the usage of the colony, 
and established the right of the slave’ to 
hold and dispose of property, and instituted 
savings’ banks under the direction of pro- 
tector, and it rendered a person twice con- 
victed under this Act liable to double pen- 
alties, and not to be allowed to manage 
slaves after ; and, if a proprietor, curators, 
were to be appointed to his estate to manage 
the same, This was a spontaneous act of 
the Court of Policy, passed under the re- 
commendation of Lord Bathurst, then Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, and be- 
fore the issuing of any Order in Council for 
the regulation of slaves in that colony ; and 
he asked the House whether that did not 
afford a complete contradiction to the asser- 
tion made here—that nothing had been 
done in furtherance of the resolutions of 
Parliament of 1823; and likewise to that 
assertion made in another place—that there 
had been no improvement in the slaves’ 
condition for the last forty years ; a remark 
which he should be unwilling to attribute 
to anything else than an inconceivable state 
of ignorance. It might, perhaps, be con 

tended that this enactment had not been 
efficient—that it had been like other laws 
passed in the colonies, without an executory 
principle, but he would show that this was 
not the case ; and he must maintain that if 
the law, after having been duly passed and 
promulgated, had been suffered to lie dor- 
mant, the blame would not attach to the 
colonists, but to the Government authorities 
whose duty it was to see that it was carried 
into effect. It had also, been said, that 
nothing had been done for the religious in- 
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struction of the slaves. In answer to that 
he would state, that there were at present, 
belonging to the Established Church of 
England, seven rectors and one curate; 
there were two Roman Catholic Priests, 
twelve catechists, five ministers of the 
Scotch Church, and two of the Church of 
Holland. For the support of the church 
there, and for the dissemination of educa- 
tion the cost yearly was 135,400 guilders, 
or 10,000. and since the year 1824, a very 
large additional sum amounting to 200,725 
guilders had been employed in building 
churches, besides which many individuals had 
voluntarily contributed to the same object. 
All these expenses had been borne solely by 
the inhabitants, by a rate levied by the 
Courtof Policy. He wasperfectly astonished, 
therefore, to hear the right hon. Secretary’s 
charges. With respect to the admissibility 
of slave evidence, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had himself read a sort of recantation, 
but he (Mr. Stewart) knew that only in 
two islands any peculiarity in this respect 
now existed. In Demerara slave testimony 
had been admitted from time immemorial. 
In fact he had previously considered that it 
was the A BC of Colonial Information to 
know that the evidence of slaves was ad- 
missible in all the colonies ; yet here came 
forward the right hon. Secretary, and de- 
nied a fact which was notorious. He should 
give several instances where convictions 
had been obtained solely on slave evidence 
—some of them capital. For example, in 
1824 Peter Beeke, an old inhabitant, had 
been convicted and executed for murder on 
the evidence of his own slave ; and so lately 
as the 16th of March, 1831, a person, of 
the name of Matthew Rush, had been fined 
1,000 guilders for an infringement of a 
colonial act on slave evidence only. Other 
cases might be quoted, but there were sufli- 
cient to show how little the right hon. Gen 

tleman knew either of the law itself or of 
the manner in which it was executed. He 
would next proceed to notice an important 
point which bore immediately and directly 
on the character of the planters. The right 
hon. Secretary had stated, that Demerara 
afforded a striking proof of the destruction 
of human life by the cultivation of sugar, 
that as its cultivation had increased from 
336 ewts. in 1823, to 806,120 ewts. in 1829, 
the number of slaves had diminished from 
72,722 to 67,741, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman immediately _ inferred that the in« 
creased cultivation of sugar had caused the 
diminution in the number of negroes. The 
fact, however, was, that though the produce 
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of sugar had increased the produce of coflce 
and cotton had decreased. To confirm the 
statement the hon. Member read the follow- 
ing returns :— 
“ By returns on oath given in to the Court of 
Policy for the purpose of taxation, the quantity of 
produce made during the periods mentioned, was 
in the first (1823, 1824, and 1825)— 
231 ,478,6531bs.,(Dutch weight) of Sugar 
17,779,473 lbs., » 9 Of Coffee 
6,808,915 Ibs., »» 95, Of Cotton 
In the second (1826, 1827, 1828), 

239,556,976 lbs., (Dutch weight) of Sugar 
13,897 ,083 lbs., >» 9 Of Coffee 
7,389,373 lbs., 3s op «=O Cottons 

In the third (1829, 1830, and 1851), 
262,709,559 lbs., (Dutch weight) of Sugar 
7,059,431 Ibs., ,, 55 of Coffee 
2,252,557 lbs., 4,  ,, of Cotton 

The decrease of coffee and cotton was consi- 
derably greater than the increase of sugar, com- 
paring the third period (1829, 1830, and 1831) 
with the first (1823, 1824, and 1825). 

Slaves employed formerly in the cultivation 
of coffee and cotton, have latterly been employed 
in the cultivation of the cane. 

By the change from coffee and cotton to sugar 
upwards of 8,000 acres have been thrown out of 
cultivation. 

Acres. 
Decrease of Coffee 10,720,042 lbs., to 

produce which in three years, land 

must be cultivated to the extent of 

about a ee sae eee 8,000 
Decrease of Cotton 4,556,356 Ibs., to 

produce which in three years, land 

must be cultivated to the extent of 

about wee ie “i «» 6,000 


14,000 
Increase of Sugar 49,230,926 lbs., to 
produce which in three years, land 
must be cultivated to the extent of 
about vee Baa eee « 6,000 


8,000 
acres of land, consequently, thrown out of culti- 
vation, which goes to prove that the labour of the 
negro, in late years, has not been greater than it 
was in former years.” 

The increase in the quantity of sugar then 
was accounted for without supposing that 
greater toils had imposed on the negroes or 
that the avarice of the masters had sacri- 
ficed to a little increase of profit the lives 
of their slaves. There had been, besides, 
improvements effected in the machinery for 
producing sugar in these islands, as well as 
in the manufactures here, and consequently 
much more sugar had been produced than 
heretofore by an equal quantity of labour. 
The right hon. Secretary had also averred, 
that the decrease in the number of slaves 
was principally in those between the ages 
of thirty and forty while there had been 
an increase in the number of the very old 
thus inferring that it was the excessive la- 
bour of cultivating sugar which killed the 
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slaves. But was that the fact? By the 

Registration of 1829, it appeared that in a 
5 a. 

population of 71,382, there were— 

Deaths. { 

12,788 under 10 years of age... 1,063, or 8292, 








2 3197 

13,677 between 10 and ZO... 408, or 2/3428 
8,792 e 20 and 30 ... 592, or 45594 
15,594 ,  30and40 ... 1,209, or 7 $988 
14,623 P 40 and 50 ... 1,630, or 117)'47, 
6,978 upwards of 50, eee 1,020, or 17 257% 
71,382 5,724 

Showing, that the greatest mortality oc- 


curred between the ages of 40 and 50, and 
upwards, and in that part of the population 
under 10 years of age. Of those upwards of 
50 years of age, 7 per cent. died in three 
years; between 40 and 50 years of age, 11 
per cent.: under 10 years of age, 8 per cent. 
in three years; and from people of these 
respective ages it was admitted that 
little labour is required. The right 
hon. Secretary asserted, that the greater 
portion of the deaths had taken place 
in that part of the population between 
the ages of 30 and 40; to use his own 
words, “ the time at which labour was most 
severe.” But from the same Return the 
deaths between 30 and 40 were 7 per cent. ; 
between 29 and 30, 4 per cent. ; between 
10 and 20, 2 per cent.; and the whole of 
this calculation was made from unquestion- 
able authority, the Slave Registrar’s Return. 
He had thus proved, that the greatest mor- 
tality had taken place in that portion of the 
population which was at a period of life 
when the least labour was required ; and 
also, that the least mortality had occurred at 
the periods when the most labour might 
naturally be expected from man—and thus 
he had proved, that the statements of his 
right hon. friend were incorrect, and cal- 
culated to mislead the judgment of this 
House, and the country at large, and to do 
irreparable injury to those connected with 
that valuable colony. It appeared that 
there was a falling-off in the total popula- 
tion of Demerara, and Essequibo—compar- 
ing the registration list of the 31st of May, 
1832, with that of the 31st of May, 1829 
—of 2,926. When an inquiry however was 
instituted into the comparative progress of 
the population of a country, with a view to 
form a correct judgment, it was essential to 
ascertain, in the first instunce, as was mens 
tioned by the hon. Baronet opposite, what 
was the state and condition of that popula- 
tion at the period, of the comparison in re- 
spect of the ages at which the various por- 
tions, which constitute themass, had attained. 
Suppose a society so constituted, or a mass 
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of population so artificially aggregated toge- 
ther, that, consisting of 100,000 individuals, 
one half of them, at a given period, exceeded 
fifty years of age. It must be self-evident 
that with a population of superannuated 
elements, such a society could not, by what 
Gibbon calls “ the milder, but more tedious 
method of propagation,” do otherwise than 
materially fall off for a great number of 
years; and, in fact, it must continue to de- 
cline till the population arrived at that point 
at which its different portions at the re- 
spective ages became arranged in their na- 
tural order. That observation applied to 
the case of Demerara. The average age of 
the whole population was upwards of thirty- 
four years; and it was of importance to 
observe, that the ages of all slaves, and more 
particularly of Africans, grown up, were 
necessarily put down conjecturally in the 
first registry, to which all the succeeding 
ones conformed. The negroes themselves, 
could throw no light on their own age, as 
they are notoriously defective in their notions 
of time, and careless in observing the order 
and succession of events ; and it was indis- 
putable that, in general, the ages assigned 
were below the real ones. Forming, as the 
slave did, in most cases, the chief part of the 
planters’ property, they were naturally anx- 
ious, in putting formally on record a de- 
scription of it, not tounder-rate its value, as 
many, if not all of them must contemplate an 
eventual sale or mortgage of this property ; 
and thus it was likely, that the slaves, then 
exceeding twenty-five to thirty years, had 
in general their ages understated by four to 
five years. This would tend to increase the 
proportion of individuals at an advanced 
age, at the initial period ; add to that the 
great original disparity of the sexes—and 
to that again the important circumstance, 
that nearly 55 per cent. or upwards of one- 
half of the population of 1817, were Afri- 
cans imported from a different country across 
the Atlantic, and placed in new circumstan- 
ces as to climate, &c.; and when all that was 
considered, it would appear wonderful that 
the aggregate decrease hadnotbeenmore. It 
was alsoimportant to remark, that the Afri- 
cans were deeply and hereditarily infected 
with a variety of diseases peculiar to their 
race and country, and which were transmit- 
ted to their Creole progeny, and no doubt it 
will take alength of time to eradicate them 
finally from their descendants. Of these 
the yaws and the leprosy might be men- 
tioned as the principal ; but there were other 
African diseases of which the names even 
were not known to Evropean physicians. 
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For these reasons, in order to form any just 
conclusion, it was necessary to look at the 
Creole population. The question then is— 
what result did that population exhibit? 
The Creole population, in 1826, was 
40,892, of which 21,032 were females; 
from that period it might be assumed that 
all children born were the offspring of Creole 
mothers. 

The number of Births from 1826 to 


1829, was A . 4,679 2754 
Deaths of Creoles forthesame period 1,925 § “!? 
Births from 1829 to1832 . - 4,090 924 
Deaths of Creolesfor thesame period 3,166 f 


Increase . 3678 
in six years on a population of 40,892, or 
near 9 per cent., which excluded manumis- 
sion. This period was taken, because it was 
the earliest at which the Creole births could 
be fairly considered as the offspring of Creole 
mothers. In 1817 the number of African 
females registered was 17,893; the importa- 
tion from Africa having ceased in 1807, 
most of the survivors in 1826 must have 
been past child-bearing. He had troubled 
the House with these particulars in or- 
der to prove, that as regarded the in- 
crease among the negroes, there were 
many circumstances which affected the cal- 
culations, and that it was not in nature that 
such increase should be at all equal to that 
of other masses of population. He would 
next make a few observations with respect 
to the decrease, or mortality, of the colonial 
labourers. The planters of Demerara had 
been charged with over-working their slaves, 
and this had been advanced against them as 
a principal cause of the decrease in the po- 
pulation of that colony ; but nothing could 
be more unjust or unfounded. Ifthe negro 
were over-worked, his life would be short- 
ened. Now he would recur once more to 
the return of the deaths at Demerara, and 
of the age at which they took place, and 
would compare them with a like number of 
deaths in different places in this country. 
This comparison would enable the House 
to arrive at a correct judgment, and for. this 
purpose he referred to the Appendix to the 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Factory Bill, wherein it 
appeared that, in a number of 10,000deaths 
in a healthy county (Rutland) in England, 
under 20 years of age 3,756, under 40 
years of age, 5,031 died; lived to 40 
years and upwards, 4,969; in this Me- 
tropolis, under 20 years of age, 4,580 died ; 
under 40 years of age,6,111 died: lived to 
40 years and upwards, 3,889: in the town 
of Preston, under 20 years of age,6,083 died ; 
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under 40 years of age, 7,462 died; lived to 
40 years and upwards, 2,538 ; in the town 
of Leeds, under 20 years of age, 6,313 died; 
under 40 years of age, 7,741 died; lived to 
40 years and upwards, 2,559: in the town 
of Bolton, under 20 years of age, 6,113 died; 
under 40 years of age, 7,459 died; lived to 
40 years and upwards, 2,541. Now, in De- 
merara, it appeared by the last Registration, 
that the deaths during the triennial period 
were 7,016—of whom died under 20 years 
of age, 1,929 ; died under 40 years of age, 
3,359 ; and 3,657 lived to upwards of 40 
years of age. Supposing then the number 
of deaths to have been 10,000, instead of 
7,016, the result would be—died under 20 
years of age, 2,749; died under 40 years of 
age, 4,788 ; and lived to 40 and upwards, 
5,212; being 243 in favour of the duration of 
life in the Colony of Demerara, as compared 
with the healthy county of Rutland, and an 
enormous difference in favour of the colony 
as compared with the towns before men- 
tioned. After this plain statement, it 
would be difficult to maintain, that 
mortality in the Colony was to be 
ascribed to excessive labour. There was 


another point of view in which hedesired to 
place this interesting subject—he meant the 
average mortality of Demerara as compared 


to other places. The average range of 
mortality in Demerara was as 1 in 37, while 
it was 1 in 60 in England and Wales, in 
Sweden 1 in 48, in Nice 1 in 31, 1 in 32 in 
Paris ; 1 in 25 in Rome; 1 in24in Amster- 
dam; in Vienna 1 in 223 ; showing that the 
average mortality in Demerara was less than 
the average mortality in the principal cities 
and countries of Europe. Yet Demerara 
had been described as that place where the 
planters were most reckless of human life, 
and most destitute of humane feeling. It 
should be further remarked, that the return, 
from Demerara included only the slave or 
working population ; while the return from 
the European citiesembraced high and low, 
those who lived in luxurious ease, and those 
who had to toil, and were exposed to all the 
accidents of toil for their scanty living. 
These observations, which applied strictly 
only to Demerara, might be extended to all 
the other colonies. It proved that the 
statement which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made the other evening as to the popu- 
lation of the colonies was neither fair nor 
just. He would not make any Jengthened 
observations on the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, altered as that had been, but there 
were two tests by which that and all other 
schemes must be tried, How would it 
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affect the slaves, and how would it affect 
the planters? He did not think it would 
be either humane towards the negroes, or 
honest to the proprietors. By reducing and 
destroying the planters, he believed that, in 
its effects, it would be both inhuman and 
dishonest. He did not object to the first 
Resolution ; it was the lineal descendant of 
the Resolutions of 1823. The plan, how- 
ever, neither consulted the welfare of the 
slave nor the interest of the proprietors. If 
the House could accomplish with safety the 
transition from slavery to free labour, it 
would confer the greatest possible boon on 
the West-Indian proprietors. They desired it 
to a man but the negro would receive no im- 
mediate benefit from this plan. The appren- 
ticeship, at the end of twelve years, would 
still leave him a dead weight on the planters ; 
and there was a party in England which 
would allow them to have no quiet while a 
slave or the descendant of a slave remained 
alive. He would be, at the end of his ap- 
prenticeship, a burthen on the property, and 
the proprietor would be even then the 
victim of the outcry against slavery. It 
wasexpected by those who proposed the plan, 
that the slave would have motives for toil in 
the artificial excitements of civilization ; but 
those who calculated thus knew nothing 
of the slaves. The negro could not com- 
prehend the motives of which civilized man 
admitted the force and admired the opera- 
tion. Under one of those wise documents 
which had formerly been sent to the colo- 
nies, the slaves had been made assessors, 
but that title had no charms for them. 
They did not comprehend that gratification 
which being addressed by the name of a 
Juryman was felt by us, and formed a 
motive for overlooking the trouble of the 
office. The property of the masters would 
be immediately injured by the scheme. 
They would have, as at present, all the 
expense of the total outlay, with the addi- 
tional cost of a scale of wages. The planters 
would not have one benefit from the scheme, 
except the loan, which amounted to no- 
thing. It had been calculated on wrong 
data. He knew that the Board of Trade 
had returned 1,500,000/. as the income of 
the colonies, but that included only the 
absentee income. The whole income ought 
to be included—the whole exports to all 
other parts of the world, as well as to Great 
Britain ; and that would give a very differ- 
ent result. He knew it was unpopular to 
say, that the planters had a right of pro- 
perty in their slaves ; but he asked, what 
species of property could be considered safe 
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in this country, if their property in slaves, 
which had been secured by Acts of Parlia- 
ment since the duys of Elizabeth, was not 
to be considered legal and secure property ? 
He could assure the House, if that property 
were not safe, it would be time for every 
man to look at home. He was sure, if they 
violated the planters’ property, it would 
cause a great convulsion throughout pro- 
perty in this country. If public faith and 
public law were to be observed, the pro- 
perty of the planters was as secure as the 
property of any other persons. The hon. 
Member referred to an opinion of Lord 
Stowell’s, delivered in 1827, to show that 
emancipation, to be just, must be at the 
expense of both parties ; while the people 
of England seemed to think it ought to be 
cheap to them, and wholly at the expense 
of the colonists. Lord Stowell expressly 
stated, that slavery was the crime of the 
whole country, and not of the planters. 
The hon. Member quoted an Act for ex- 
plaining an Act of Anne, for reducing the 
sale of interest, which expressly secured all 
the mortgages in the colonies and planta- 
tions. He also quoted the 13th Geo. 3rd, 
cap. 14, for encouraging foreigners to invest 
their money in our colonies, which, under 
that Act, they had done, to show that the 
Legislature had expressly recognized the 
property in slaves, and had pledged its faith 
to support that property. As foreigners 
had been encouraged by that Act to invest 
their property in our colonies, there ought 
to be a Congress before the question could 
be settled. He admitted, that this species 
of property was repugnant—was revolting ; 
he was willing to put an end to it: he even 
implored the House to wipe out that stain, 
but to do it in a way that became a people 
of high honour and high character. The 
crime was national—let the expiation be 
national. He asked to be delivered from 
slavery, but let it not be done at the de- 
struction of property. If that was not an 
awful subject, he knew of none on this 
side the grave which deserved the name. 
He thought the words of Burke, in 1775, 
were applicable now. Burke said—‘ Slaves 
“as these unfortunate black people are, and 
‘dull as all men are from slavery, must 
‘ they not a little suspect the offer of free- 
‘dom from that very nation which has sold 
‘them to their present masters ?>— From 
‘ that nation, one of whose causes of quarrel 
‘ with those masters, is their refusal to deal 
‘any more in that inhuman traffic? An 
‘ offer of freedam from England would come 
‘ rather oddly, shipped to them in an African 
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‘ vessel, which is refused an entry into the 
‘ ports of Virginia or Carolina, with a cargo 
‘of 300 Angola negroes. It would be 
‘curious to see the Guinea Captain at- 
‘tempting at the same instant to publish 
‘his proclamation of liberty, and to adver. 
‘ tise his sale of slaves.’ He repeated, then, 
that it was an awful subject, and he called 
on them to look at St. Domingo, and take 
warning. In 1791, that was a flourishing 
industrious island ; now, it was one wide 
scene of licentiousness, idleness, and pover- 
ty. In 1791, the crops were valued at 
6,000,000/. sterling ; in 1825, when the 
population had increased by 400,000, the 
value of the crops was not more than 
420,000/. At the same time, the interest 
of money was seventy-five per cent., and the 
best land in the island might be had at two 
and a-half years’ purchase. He again con- 
jured them to take warning by the example 
of St. Domingo. All that devastation had 
been brought about, in spite of the great 
talents of Toussaint L’Ouverture, of which 
even Bonaparte was jealous; and in spite 
of all the vast energy of Christophe, aided 
by the advice and assistance of liberal men, 
both in Europe and America, who had all 
struggled, but struggled in vain, to reduce 
the emancipated slaves to obedience to the 
laws, and to establish order. The hon. 
Member next referred to Venezuela, where, 
he said, there were only five or six sugar 
plantations, and they were all worked by 
slave labour. He contended, that this 
showed that the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman were not correct. He 
asserted, that all the planters, and all the 
agents of the colonies, and all the persons 
connected with the colonies, who were 
now gathered in London, looking eagerly 
for the settlement of this question, were 
willing to lend their assistance to abolish 
slavery with safety to themselves. He 
confessed himself a bad advocate of their 
cause—quite unequal to contend with the 
right hon. Gentleman, and those great men 
who had been advocating the cause of the 
slaves for years. He could not plume him- 
self, that any shaft of his would rise so high 
as theirs, but he hoped the House would 
at least give him credit for being sincerely 
in favour of the cause he was so inade- 
quately defending. Both as the Repre- 
sentative of an enlightened constituency, 
and as the servant of Him, all whose ser- 
vices were pleasant, being “ perfect free 
dom,” he was bound to do his duty ; and, 
though he knew the course he was pursu- 
ing was at present unpopular, to shrink 
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from the performance of his task would be 
unworthy of a man and a Christian. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton admitted the sincerity, 
and the great power and good humour with 
which his hon. friend, who had just sat 
down, had so ably advocated the cause of 
the West Indians. The hon. Member had 
chiefly replied to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of State, 
and he was sorry to say, that with the 
latter part of that speech he did nct agree. 
But he must call on the House to look at 
facts which were uncontradicted, and defied 
contradiction. He could not but advert 
with gratification to the speeches both of 
the right hon. Gentleman and the noble 
Lord (Howick) ; for in them he found 
complete justification of all the opinions he 
had ever entertained, and of the ccurse he 
had pursued. His motives for bringing 
forward the subject had been impugned ; 
he had been assailed by all kinds of vitu- 
perative epithets ; and should he be again 
assailed by them, he would point to the 
speeches of the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Gentleman as a complete justification. 
Now no longer would the advocates of 
slavery be stigmatized by the grossest epi- 
thets which could be extracted from the 
vocabulary of abuse. The noble Lord 
(Howick) had afforded the most substantial 
proof of the sincerity of his opinions on the 
subject of slavery by his resignation of office 
—opinions which it had been stated had 
been first implanted in his mind by him 
(Mr. Buxton). He could not, however, lay 
claim to this honour, though perhaps he 
might have had reason to be proud of so 
apt and able a pupil, for never had he had 
the honour of one moment’s conference 
with that noble Lord before he brought 
forward the proposition which had re- 
dounded so much to his credit. The right 
hon. Gentleman also was a convert; but 
a convert to facts, and not to any influence. 
His hon. friend had dwelt much on the 
state of the population of the West Indies ; 
he would not answer that part of his hon. 
friend’s statement, because he knew it was 
impossible to carry a long array of figures 
in the head, and he had already forgotten 
those of his hon. friend. “When he had 
been about to make such a statement, he 
had submitted it a week before making it 
to the House, to his hon. friend ; and his 
hon. friend should have answered then if 
he could. His hon. friend had not, on this 
oceasion, conferred a similar favour on 
him, and he, therefore, was not prepared 
to answer his hon. friend’s statements. It 
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was certainly gratifying to him to find that 
his hon. friend had now endeavoured to 
show from the state of the population, as 
he had done last year, what was the con- 
dition of the slaves, though he did not 
think that the observations of his hon. 
friend had invalidated his arguments. The 
diminution of the female population was as 
great as that of the male; but the hon. 
Beronet had said, that a similar result 
would be found in this country on looking 
at those classes of persons who were em- 
ployed in mines and factories ; there it 
would be found that the population dimin- 
ished. But what was the fact? Why, 
that the population of this country had 
increased, while the slave population had 
diminished to the enormous amount of 
52,000 within the last ten years. How 
was this to be accounted for, if it had not 
arisen from the system of slavery? But 
it was not a little remarkable that no hon. 
Gentleman who had as yet spoken had 
absolutely objected to the liberation of the 
negroes, although the observations of his 
hon. friend near him, upon the state of 
slavery in St. Domingo, went very near 
the point. That would, however, have no 
avail with the people of England. Their 
knowledge on the subject of slavery, and 
the effects produced by it, had increased of 
late years, and the evidence of the necessity 
for negro emancipation had largely accu- 
mulated. For instance, the fact which had 
been frequently adverted to, and which had 
been repeated on that evening, that, in the 
proportion that the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane was increased, the numbers of the 
negro population diminished. It had been 
said that, at St. Domingo, the quantity of 
sugar had materially diminished ; but had 
the quantity of human happiness dimi- 
nished? His hon. friend admitted that 
the population had increased, and he could 
prove to their satisfaction that the comforts 
and improvement of the people had been 
materially promoted. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman below him had referred to a past 
speech of his, to show that he, at one time, 
was a friend to gradual emancipation. He 
wished the right hon. Gentleman had gone 
on to the Resolution which he moved in 
1823, in which he would find a declaration 
that slavery was contrary to the principles 
of the British Constitution, and of the 
Christian religion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to suppose that he did 
not, in those days, go to the full extent of 
his present principles. But since then new 
information had been obtained. They did 
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not then know, as they did now, that all | stances of Magistrates, so far from attempt. 


attempts at gradual emancipation were wild 
and visionary. They acted on the promise 


ing to suppress riots, assisting in pulling 


down chapels with their own hands. There 


of Mr. Canning, that certain ameliorations | were then no instances of missionaries being 


in the condition of the slaves should take 
place ; he assuring them that he had the 
authority of Government, and also of the 
West-India body in this country, for mak- 
ing that promise. One of these ameliora- 
tions was the instant abolition of the chas- 
tisement of females. Had the barbarous 
and disgusting practice of flogging women, 
however, ceased then? Certainly not. In 
the House of Assembly in Jamaica, a short 
time back, one Member had the courage to 
move its abolition ; he found a seconder ; 
but on a division, he had only one person 
to vote for his motion. Even the prejudices 
of the people of this country had not been 
consulted in this instance, and the reason 
why he now listened to the proposition for 
a gradual abolition arose from the circum- 
stance of all the promises which had been 
given remaining unfulfilled. The West 
Indians were perfectly right when they 
asserted, in the first debate that took place 
on this subject, that the House was ignorant 
of the facts, that hon. Members knew 
nothing about the real state of the case. 
That was no more than the truth ; for the 
disclosures that had taken place since fully 
showed that they had not the remotest idea 
of the extravagant horrors of the whip, or 
of the amount of the diminution that took 
place annually in the negro population. 
Lord Seaford, when Mr. Ellis, had repre- 
sented the whip to be nothing more than 
a symbol of office, 2 mere harmless instru- 
ment in the hands of overseers; but how 
turned out the fact? Why, that it was 
established by the evidence of a Parlia- 
mentary Return, that in the colony of 
Demerara, hundreds of thousands of lashes 
had been inflicted on the unhappy slaves 
by this instrument of cruel torture. The 
House and the country were not, in fact, 
in 1823, aware of many of those important 
circumstances which had since come to light. 
They were not aware of the fact of the 
depopulation consequent on the cultivation 
of sugar—they were not acquainted with 
the lashing of women. In those days there 
was not the same opposition to the moral 
and religious education of the negroes. In 
those days there were no Church Colonial 
Unions. In those days there were no in- 
stances of negroes being tried, convicted, 
and punished for no other offence than that 
of worshipping God after the dictates of 
their own consciences. There were no in- 





hunted for their lives, or of their disap. 
pointed hunters wreaking their vengeance 
by tarring and feathering innocent children. 
These things were not then known and un- 
derstood, or the people of England would 
doubtless have raised their voice as loudly 
and as energetically as they had now done. 
He had frequently been called headstrong 
and insolent, but now the charge against 
him seemed to be, that he had not gone 
far enough: if, however, he had neglected 
the interests of the negro, he would endea- 
vour to make him reparation on the present 
occasion ; and, therefore, when they came 
in Committee to that part of the plan 
which called on the negro to work three. 
fourths of his time without reward, it 
being, at the same time, admitted that 
the negroes required the instigation of 
the strongest inducements to labour, he 
should, on the principles and facts stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, give that 
part of the plan his utmost opposition. It 
had been denied by some that flogging was 
still practised ; but though he did not wish 
to dwell on instances of atrocity and cruelty, 
he might refer to the case of Henry 
Williams, a negro, who distinguished him- 
self during the insurrection by the preser- 
vation of his master’s property, which he 
afterwards delivered up to him in full 
cultivation. Mr. Betty’s overseer, who had 
no other fault to find with him, said, that 
if he went to chapel, he should be sent to 
Rodney Hall Workhouse—a dreadful pun- 
ishment. Henry Williams went to chapel; 
he was accordingly sent to Rodney Hall 
prison, and flogged. A female slave dared 
to sigh. Mr. Betty immediately cried, 
“ hand out that lady !”—and she was laid 
down, and flogged. Williams was punished 
so severely, that his back was a mass of 
corruption. This was all admitted in the 
evidence before the Committee, it was not 
mere statement. Complaint was made to 
Sir George Murray, a most amiable and 
estimable man. Sir George, with proper 
indignation, immediately called on Mr. 
Betty to account for his conduct, but he 
refused to answer the interrogatories. He 
did not deny having the female laid on the 
ground and flogged; but contended that 
he had a right so todo, and that he did not 
exceed the legal punishment of thirty-nine 
lashes. If, contended this man, the right 
hon, Secretary thought it contrary to law, 
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he was ready to submit the case to a Jury 
‘of twelve honest planters, who would con- 
vince him, that he had not exceeded the 
undoubted right of a West-Indian overseer. 
When the case was brought home, it was 
found that this doctrine was correct in law, 
and he then held in his hand an extract 
from Lord Goderich’s despatch, in which 
he said “ there is no illegality in the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Betty ; the only complaint 
that can be made against him is, that he 
has exercised legal powers in an illegal 
manner.” He would bring into the House 
a witness, whose testimony could not be 
impeached, one of the Five Deputies from 
the Colonies, and the only one who refused 
to negociate with Government—he nieant 
Mr. Burnley. What was the picture he 
gave of slavery in a pamphlet which he 
published ? He spoke of it as a system of 
great enormity, infamous and disgraceful— 
that the present unnatural state of society 
in the West Indies was without parallel in 
the history of the world—that it was harsh 
in its features, revolting to every free-born 
mind, and required the aid of many evils to 
prop and support it. He also said the 
subject was one which was surrounded by 
unconquerable difficulties, and that the evils 
of slavery could not be remedied by any- 
thing short of its total abolition; and he 
did not fail to observe, that in every 
language, whip and slavery were found in 
juxta-position—that they were parts of the 
same system, and would stand or fall 
together. The description of the right 
hon. Gentleman was flattering when com- 
pared with that of this unexceptionable 
evidence. He could not help saying this— 
that from all the facts which had come to 
his knowledge, and from the communica- 
tions which he received, both public and 
private, his mind was deeply impressed 
with a conviction that a servile war would 
be the inevitable consequence of deferring 
emancipation. He did not wish to enter 
into this painful subject. He gave the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, full credit 
for his propositions, which, together with 
his speech, would go a great way to diminish 
the probability of that disastrous event. 
The negroes had common sense, and, there- 
fore, he had no doubt they would see the 
strong interest which they had in peace 
and tranquillity under present circum- 
stances. He, however, most sincerely 
hoped that nothing would induce his 
Majesty’s Ministers to postpone the settle- 
ment of the question beyond the present 
Session. No wisdom, no foresight could 
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avert the doom of slavery ; but wisdom and 
foresight might influence the mode of its 
termination. It might fall by violence, or 
it might expire in peace. Jt might term- 
inate as it did in St. Domingo, amidst the 
horrors of a servile war, or it might be 
concluded with peace, safety, and benefit 
to all parties. The negro character was 
determination, and their determination 
was not to work. He would refer only to 
one instance; he did not refer to it as a 
case of atrocity, but simply in illustration 
of this statement. After the late insurrec- 
tion, a negro was tried, but there not being 
sufficient evidence, he was acquitted. He 
was told to return to his work ; he refused, 
and declared that he would never work 
again unless for wages. Loaded muskets 
were pointed at his breast, and he was 
ordered to return home to work or prepare 
for death ; he reiterated his determination 
to die rather than work without remunera- 
tion. He was shot. When the negroes could 
furnish heroes and martyrs as this man 
certainly was to his determination, what 
was to be expected? There was one other 
topic to which he might be expected to 
advert-——namely, the probable conduct of 
the negro when emancipated. He should 
take an opportunity of entering upon that 
more fully on another occasion. He had 
no doubt that he should be able to prove, 
that if they would give the negro wages, 
he would work for wages ; and if this had 
not been already established, it was the 
fault of those who would not give wages, 
and not owing to any refusal on the part of 
the negroes. He did not claim for the 
negroes that they should be exempt from 
labour ; all he claimed for them was the 
rights of human beings. He did not wish 
to enter into abstract arguments ; but as an 
hon. Gentleman had concluded his speech 
by a quotation from Shakspeare, he would 
conclude his by referring to a higher author- 
ity—Mr. Justice Blackstone—who said, 
** that life and liberty may be said to be 
absolute rights, which belong to persons in 
a state of nature, which every being born 
in the world has a right to enjoy, and 
which no human legislation has a right to 
abridge or destroy, unless the party commit 
some criminal act which shall amount to a 
forfeiture of his right.” This, therefore, 
he applied to negroes—and whether they 
would work or not, whether they preferred 
to live in a simple, or, as we might call it, 
savage state, they had still that unalienable 
right which Mr. Justice Blackstone referred 
to—they were still men, and as men un, 
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not then know, as they did now, that all 
attempts at gradual emancipation were wild 
and visionary. They acted on the promise 
of Mr. Canning, that certain ameliorations | 
in the condition of the slaves should take 
place ; he assuring them that he had the 
authority of Government, and also of the 
West-India body in this country, for mak- 
ing that promise. One of these ameliora- 
tions was the instant abolition of the chas- 
tisement of females. Had the barbarous 
and disgusting practice of flogging women, 
however, ceased then? Certainly not. In 
the House of Assembly in Jamaica, a short 
time back, one Member had the courage to 
move its abolition ; he found a seconder ; 
but on a division, he had only one person 
to vote for his motion. Even the prejudices 
of the people of this country had not been 
consulted in this instance, and the reason 
why he now listened to the proposition for 
a gradual abolition arose from the circum- 
stance of all the promises which had been 
given remaining unfulfilled. The West 
Indians were perfectly right when they 
asserted, in the first debate that took place 
on this subject, that the House was ignorant 
of the facts, that hon. Members knew 
nothing about the real state of the case. 
That was no more than the truth ; for the 
disclosures that had taken place since fully 
showed that they had not the remotest idea 
of the extravagant horrors of the whip, or 
of the amount of the diminution that took 
place annually in the negro population. 
Lord Seaford, when Mr. Ellis, had repre- 
sented the whip to be nothing more than 
a symbol of office, a mere harmless instru- 
ment in the hands of overseers; but how 
turned out the fact? Why, that it was 
established by the evidence of a Parlia- 
mentary Return, that in the colony of 
Demerara, hundreds of thousands of lashes 
had been inflicted on the unhappy slaves 
by this instrument of cruel torture. The 
House and the country were not, in fact, 
in 1823, aware of many of those important 
circumstances which had since come to light. 
They were not aware of the fact of the 
depopulation consequent on the cultivation 
of sugar—they were not acquainted with 
the lashing of women. In those days there 
was not the same opposition to the moral 
and religious education of the negroes. In 
those days there were no Church Colonial 
Unions. In those days there were no in- 
stances of negroes being tried, convicted, 
and punished for no other offence than that 
of worshipping God after the dictates of 
their own consciences. There were no in- 
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stances of Magistrates, so far from attempt. 
ing to suppress riots, assisting in pulling 
down chapels with their own hands. There 
were then no instances of missionaries being 
hunted for their lives, or of their disap. 
pointed hunters wreaking their vengeance 
by tarring and feathering innocent children, 
These things were not then known and un. 
derstood, or the people of England would 
doubtless have raised their voice as loudly 
and as energetically as they had now done. 
He had frequently been called headstrong 
and insolent, but now the charge against 
him seemed to be, that he had not gone 
far enough: if, however, he had neglected 
the interests of the negro, he would endea- 
vour to make him reparation on the present 
occasion ; and, therefore, when they came 
in Committee to that part of the plan 
which called on the negro to work three. 
fourths of his time without reward, it 
being, at the same time, admitted that 
the negroes required the instigation of 
the strongest inducements to labour, he 
should, on the principles and facts stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, give that 
part of the plan his utmost opposition. It 
had been denied by some that flogging was 
still practised ; but though he did not wish 
to dwell on instances of atrocity and cruelty, 
he might refer to the case of Henry 
Williams, a negro, who distinguished him- 
self during the insurrection by the preser- 
vation of his master’s property, which he 
afterwards delivered up to him in full 
cultivation. Mr. Betty’s overseer, who had 
no other fault to find with him, said, that 
if he went to chapel, he should be sent to 
Rodney Hall Workhouse—a dreadful pun- 
ishment. Henry Williams went to chapel; 
he was accordingly sent to Rodney Hall 
prison, and flogged. A female slave dared 
to sigh, Mr. Betty immediately cried, 
“ hand out that lady !”—and she was laid 
down, and flogged. Williams was punished 
so severely, that his back was a mass of 
corruption. ‘This was all admitted in the 
evidence before the Committee, it was not 
mere statement. Complaint was made to 
Sir George Murray, a most amiable and 
estimable man. Sir George, with proper 
indignation, immediately called on Mr. 
Betty to account for his conduct, but he 
refused to answer the interrogatories. He 
did not deny having the female laid on the 
ground and flogged; but contended that 
he had a right so todo, and that he did not 
exceed the legal punishment of thirty-nine 
lashes. If, contended this man, the right 
hon, Secretary thought it contrary to law, 
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‘he was ready to submit the case to a Jury 
‘of twelve honest planters, who would con- 
vince him, that he had not exceeded the 
undoubted right of a West-Indian overseer. 
When the case was brought home, it was 
found that this doctrine was correct in law, 
and he then held in his hand an extract 
from Lord Goderich’s despatch, in which 
he said “ there is no illegality in the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Betty ; the only complaint 
that can be made against him is, that he 
has exercised legal powers in an illegal 
manner.” He would bring into the House 
a witness, whose testimony could not be 
impeached, one of the Five Deputies from 
the Colonies, and the only one who refused 
to negociate with Government—he meant 
Mr. Burnley. What was the picture he 
gave of slavery in a pamphlet which he 
published ? He spoke of it as a system of 
great enormity, infamous and disgraceful— 
that the present unnatural state of society 
in the West Indies was without parallel in 
the history of the world—that it was harsh 
in its features, revolting to every free-born 
mind, and required the aid of many evils to 
prop and support it. He also said the 
subject was one which was surrounded by 
unconquerable difficulties, and that the evils 
of slavery could not be remedied by any- 
thing short of its total abolition ; and he 
did not fail to observe, that in every 
language, whip and slavery were found in 
juxta-position—that they were parts of the 
same system, and would stand or fall 
together. The description of the right 
hon. Gentleman was flattering when com- 
pared with that of this unexceptionable 
evidence. He could not help saying this— 
that from all the facts which had come to 
his knowledge, and from the communica- 
tions which he received, both public and 
private, his mind was deeply impressed 
with a conviction that a servile war would 
be the inevitable consequence of deferring 
emancipation. He did not wish to enter 
into this painful subject. He gave the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, full credit 
for his propositions, which, together with 
his speech, would go a great way to diminish 
the probability of that disastrous event. 
The negroes had common sense, and, there- 
fore, he had no doubt they would see the 
strong interest which they had in peace 
and tranquillity under present circum- 
stances. He, however, most sincerely 
hoped that nothing would induce his 
Majesty’s Ministers to postpone the settle- 
ment of the question beyond the present 
Session. No wisdom, no foresight could 
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avert the doom of slavery ; but wisdom and 
foresight might influence the mode of its 
termination. It might fall by violence, or 
it might expire in peace. It might term- 
inate as it did in St. Domingo, amidst the 
horrors of a servile war, or it might be 
concluded with peace, safety, and benefit 
to all parties. ‘The negro character was 
determination, and their determination 
was not to work. He would refer only to 
one instance; he did not refer to it as a 
case of atrocity, but simply in illustration 
of this statement. After the late insurrec- 
tion, a negro was tried, but there not being 
sufficient evidence, he was acquitted. He 
was told to return to his work ; he refused, 
and declared that he would never work 
again unless for wages. Loaded muskets 
were pointed at his breast, and he was 
ordered to return home to work or prepare 
for death ; he reiterated his determination 
to die rather than work without remunera- 
tion. He was shot. When the negroes could 
furnish heroes and martyrs as this man 
certainly was to his determination, what 
was to be expected? There was one other 
topic to which he might be expected to 
advert—namely, the probable conduct of 
the negro when emancipated. He should 
take an opportunity of entering upon that 
more fully on another occasion. He had 
no doubt that he should be able to prove, 
that if they would give the negro wages, 
he would work for wages ; and if this had 
not been already established, it was the 
fault of those who would not give wages, 
and not owing to any refusal on the part of 
the negroes. He did not claim for the 
negroes that they should be exempt from 
labour ; all he claimed for them was the 
rights of human beings. He did not wish 
to enter into abstract arguments ; but asan 
hon. Gentleman had concluded his speech 
by a quotation from Shakspeare, he would 
conclude his by referring to a higher author- 
ity—Mr. Justice Blackstone—who said, 
** that life and liberty may be said to be 
absolute rights, which belong to persons in 
a state of nature, which every being born 
in the world has a right to enjoy, and 
which no human legislation has a right to 
abridge or destroy, unless the party commit 
some criminal act which shall amount to a 
forfeiture of his right.” This, therefore, 
he applied to negroes—and whether they 
would work or not, whether they preferred 
to live in a simple, or, as we might call it, 
savage state, they had still that unalienable 
right which Mr. Justice Blackstone referred 
to—they were still men, and as men un. 
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convicted of crime, they had a just claim 
to be free. He sought for them the pure, 
primitive, eternal rights of man. If on a 
future occasion it should turn out that they 
would not work, still he would say, they 
were not the less entitled to the liberty given 
them by the laws of nature, and which by 
the laws of England had been taken away 
from them to substitute the abominable 
cruelties of our own. It only remained for 
him to state the course he should adopt in 
relation to the plan of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Though he opposed parts of it, yet 
he thought some of the propositions made 
that night were great amendments, and 
would prove very satisfactory to the friends of 
emancipation. If the opposition were suc- 
cessful, it was probable they would lose the 
benefits of this measure altogether ; and so 
sure as that was the case, so sure would 
life and property be unsafe in the colonies, 
as had already been stated in a report 
signed by Mr. Burge and other West-India 
agents. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by declaring, that he saw no alternative in 
the rejection of this measure but the preci- 
pitation of emancipation by bloodshed and 
violence. He wished one verbal alteration 
in the part which spoke of the proprietors 
of slaves. He would not recognize even in 
words a property in man. Though he 
should be sorry to vote against an Amend- 
meut embracing his own principles, yet he 
was bound to consult, in the first place, the 
welfare of the negro, and a regard for his 
interest compelled him to support the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Ward supported the plan proposed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, and illustrated 
the probability of its success, by a reference 
to Spanish America. In Guatemala and 
Mexico, especially, the colonial produce 
was very considerable, and yet there were 
no slaves. The whole was the result of 
free labour. Before the revolution, planters, 
finding the expense of importing slaves 
to be very great, had encouraged marriages 
between the slaves already in their posses- 
sion, and the native women ; and had, in 
most instances, consulted their comfort and 
advantage. The consequence was, that 
when the revolution broke out, the negroes 
adhered as free labourers to their masters. 
The whole of the regulations respecting 
them were under the superintendence of 
district Magistrates; and, although they 
were, of course, not the most intelligent of 
human beings, they had no difficulty in 
deciding the points brought before them. 


The cost of production in Mexico was even 
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less than in Cuba, where, nevertheless, it 
was said that great skill existed in agris 
culture. 150 free labourers in Guate- 
mala produced twice the quantity of suga 

that was produced by 150 slaves in Cubs. 
But there was another great advantage— 
the abolition in Spanish America of all 
those hateful distinctions between man and 
man by which North America was polluted. 
However inferior Spanish America might 
be in other respects, in that she was trans. 
cendant. The sound of the whip would 
never again be there heard. Adverting to 
Cuba, the hon. Gentleman observed, that 
out of a population of 750 000 only 260,000 
were slaves ; whereas, in the population of 
our colonies, only one out of twelve or one 
out of fifteen was free. To what did 
Cuba owe the advantages which it pos- 
sessed ? To the Spanish Colonial Code. 
That code secured every slave on his 
entrance into bondage four special rights. 
The first was the right of changing masters ; 
the second the right of marriage ; the third 
the right of acquiring and holding pro- 
perty ; the fourth the right of employing 
that property in the redemption either of 
their wives, their children, or themselves. 
A Spanish Alcade or District Magistrate, 
was the sole Judge of the disputes between 
the slaves and their employers. All these 
regulations were found highly beneficial in 
Cuba, and if beneficial in Cuba, which grew 
a fifth of the whole sugar produced, why 
should they not be beneficial in islands 
which differed from Cuba only in this— 
that Cuba was under Spanish laws, and 
they were under English laws? If a 
general convulsion were to take place to- 
morrow in the West Indies, he believed 
that Cuba, in consequence of the conduct 
pursued by the planters towards the slaves, 
would escape the ruin. It was impossible, 
however, to look at the question only in a 
moral and a religious point of view ; it 
must likewise be regarded with a reference 
to the great interests at stake. It was 
evident that slavery had for ever ceased to 
exist. Public opinion had spoken on that 
paint with a voice of thunder. But it was 
as evident that instant emancipation was 
impossible. ‘There must be a probationary 
stage between slavery and freedom. Al- 
though the proposition of the right hon. 
Secretary of State delayed the arrival of 
entire freedom, it delayed it only that 
freedom might be more valuable and secure. 
It had been said, that the system of corporal 
punishment aught to be abolished ; but it 
was scarcely possible that the power of 
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inflicting it should be abused when placed 
in the hands of Magistrates sent out from 
this country. The case of St. Domingo 
had been referred to; but if they looked 
to the laws of Toussaint and Dessalines, 
they would find that although the whip was 
abolished, all the black population not in 
the military service were adscripli gleba, 
and even women could not proceed from 
one district to another without the permis- 
sion of a Magistrate. In such a climate it 
was not possible to trust to the stimulus of 
wages skeet it should not, therefore, go 
forth that free labour was sure to prove the 
most economical mode of cultivation, for it 
would not be so unless there was some 
systematic preparation. In fact it appeared 
impossible at present that the stimulus of 
wages alone should be sufficient in a coun- 
try in which the wants of man were so 
easily provided. There must be some 
gradual method for bringing that about, 
and that gradual method his Majesty’s 
Ministers had discovered. With respect to 
compensation, he undoubtedly thought that 
the planters were entitled to it. He did 
not think that the House had a right to 
maintain any great abstract principle with- 
out a reference to the interests which might 
be sacrificed by it. He was not, therefore, 
one of those who thought that Emancipa- 
tion might take place at once, or be cele- 
brated on his Majesty’s next birth-day. 
He could not blind himself to the wide- 
spread misery and devastation which such 
a proposition, was calculated to produce, and 
therefore, in his opinion, the compensation 
mighteven have gone further with advantage 
than was proposed. He had approved of 
the manner in which the slaves were to 
work out the loan in the shape of wages, 
and he was sorry to hear that that part of 
the plan was relinquished. As to convert- 
ing the loan into a gift, that seemed to him 
to be highly expedient ; convinced as he 
was that the West-India proprietors would 
be unable to repay the money. He was far 
from being an advocate of the system pur- 
sued in the West Indies; but let it be 
recollected that the responsibility of that 


system did not rest on the West-India Pro- 


prietors. It rested on the British Parlia- 
ment. For above two centuries the British 
Parliament had held out inducements to 
persons to invest their capital in West- 
India property ; and those inducements had 
been held out to persons as intelligent and 
enlightened as themselves. He trusted, 
therefore, that the proposed plan might be 
adopted ; and he trusted also that it would 
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have the co-operation of the planters, with- 
out which it could not be successful. 

The House resumed, the Chairman 
reported progress, and obtained leave to sit 
again. 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 31, 1833. 


MINUTES. ] Bills. Read a second time :—Dramatie Authors ; 
and Soap Duties. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of LAnspown, from 
Wiltshire; and by Lord LynpHurst, from several Places, 
against the 19th Clause of the Local Jurisdiction Bill.— 
By Lord PottimoreE, from Halwell, for the Amendment 
of the Laws relative to Highways.—By the Marquess of 
WesrMinsTER, from a Wesleyan Congregation at Lynn, 
to Exempt all Places of Religious Worship from the Pay- 
ment of Rates,—By the Bishop of CaruisLe, from his 
Diocese, against the Irish Church Reform Bill.—By 
the Archbishop of York, from Nottingham, for the 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day; and by the same, 
and the Marquess of WEsTMINSTER, from a Number of 
Places, against Slavery.—By Lord SkEGRAVE, from Slim- 
bridge; and by the Bishop of Bata and WELLs, from 
Northwich, against the Sale of Beer Act.—By the Earl of 
Se¥Fton, from several Places, for an Alteration in the 
Law relating to Catholic Marriages.—By the Earl of 
ABERDEEN, from the Medical Practitioners of Kingston- 
upon-Hull; and by the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, for an Alteration 
in the Apothecaries Act.—By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
from two Places, for a Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day; from the Jews of Portsmouth, for a Removal of 
their Civil Disabilities; from Harrowgate, against the 
Assessed Taxes; from a Unitarian Congregation of Sal- 
ford, for Improvements in Education ; from Neweastle- 
upon-T yne, for the Revision of Petty Courts, 


Game Laws.] The Duke of Welling- 
ton presented a Petition against the Game 
Laws from the operative Gun-makers of 
London and Birmingham. His Grace 
expressed his conviction that, since the 
passing of the last Act, poaching had in- 
creased in the part of the country in which 
he principally resided, and this he at- 
tributed to the fact that persons who had 
game were enabled to sell it without any 
inquiry being made as to the way in which 
it came into their possession. He was so 
certain that the evils of poaching had in- 
creased, that he had determined to give 
up preserving game, and he was only pre- 
vented by knowing that his keepers would 
then be thrown out of employment. He 
had lost one servant in an affray with 
poachers, and he thought therefore that 
it was time to give up preserving game. 
He repeated, that he attributed, the in- 
crease of poaching to the last Game Act. 

The Marquess of Westminster defended 
the law in its present state. In fact, the 
Act had not been passed long enough to 
allow of a fair estimate being made of its 
merits. As far, however, as he was ac- 
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quainted with its operation, it had not in- 
creased poaching. 

The Earl of Malmesbury observed, that 
all his anticipations with respect to the 
effect of the recent measure had been 
realized. Two-thirds of the gun-makers 
in the kingdom were out of employment. 
The poacher now brought his spoil to an 
open market. All shooting upon suffer- 
ance was at an end. The value of the 
game was now looked at in shillings and 
pence, and nobody was allowed to shoot. 
It was not his wish to return to the old 
system; but he certainly thought that 
some modification of the existing law on 
the subject was exceedingly desirable. 

Lord Segrave said, that, as far as his 
experience went, the late Bill was a com- 
plete failure. Not only had it not re- 
medied the existing evils, but it had in- 
creased them an hundred fold. 

The Duke of Richmond, as the indi- 
vidual who proposed the Amendment in 
the Game-iaws, felt it to be his duty to 
defend it. The whole gravamen of the 
charge against it seemed to be, that it 
allowed game to be sold. It had always 
been sold. As to poachers, he could not 
believe that they had been increased. It 
appeared, that the gun-makers complained 
of want of employment. What was the 
cause? That they asked eighty guineas 
fora gun. Let them return to reasonable 
eer, and gentlemen would again buy of 
them. 


Cotonei, Firzceratp.] Viscount 
Melbourne, seeing in his place a noble 
Earl who had some time ago put to him a 
question respecting the removal of Colonel 
Fitzgerald from the Magistracy of Ireland, 
wished to say a few words on the subject. 
Certain charges against Colonel Fitz- 
gerald had been made to Government, at 
first anonymously, but of so extraordinary 
a nature, that the Lord Chancellor thought 
it necessary to institute a particular in- 
quiry into the circumstances of the case ; 
and the result was, a conviction that there 
was some foundation for the charges. It 
was then thought proper to lay a case 
before the law officers of the Crown, for 
their opinion whether or not it would be 
proper to institute criminal proceedings 
against Colonel Fitzgerald. The Attorney 
General’s opinion was, that, under the 
present circumstances of the case, it would 
not be expedient to take any steps of that 
kind, The case then reverted into the 
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hands of the Lord Chancellor, who wrote 
to Colonel Fitzgerald, requesting explana- 
tion. The answer was so unsatisfactory, 
as to warrant the Lord Chancellor in re- 
moving him from the Commission of the 
Peace. 


Sunpay Newspapers.] The Bishop 
of London said, that on a former occa- 
sion, in presenting a petition upon the 
subject of the better observance of the 
Sabbath, he had taken the opportunity of 
expressing himself in rather strong lan- 
guage with respect to Sunday newspapers; 
and, as might be expected, his observa- 
tions had cailed forth the indignation of 
the Sunday Press. However that might 
be, he should consider it his duty to omit 
no opportunity of stating his strong repro- 
bation of those publications. The de- 
fence which had been set up on behalf of 
the Sunday newspapers was, that they 
were printed on Saturday, and, therefore, 
that they did not involve any infringe- 
ment on the due observance of the 
Sabbath. His common sense was quite 
sufficient to inform him, that the printing 
of Sunday newspapers must take place on 
a Saturday; he was therefore quite aware 
of that at the time of making the remarks 
to which he now referred; but what he 
complained of was the publication and 
circulation of these papers on the Lord's 
Day. He (the Bishop of London) held in 
his hand two Petitions, which completely 
justified him in the view which he had 
taken of the subject. The one was from 
110 of the master newsvenders in the 
city of London, and the other was signed 
by the servants of those newsvenders. 
The petition of the master newsvenders 
called upon their Lordships to put an end 
to the evils arising from the publication 
of those journals on Sunday, and stated 
their opinion, that the entire suspension 
of all Sunday trading would be highly 
beneficial. Sunday newspapers had been, 
in a great measure, superseded in some of 
their most useful purposes by the publica- 
tion of The Gazette on Friday, and the 
petitioners thought that they might be 
discontinued without any inconvenience. 
The petition of the servants of the news- 
venders was the same verbatim as that of 
the masters, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 31, 1833. 


MrnuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Sir RicHARD 
VyvyAn, Copies of the Communications passed on certain 
Days between the West-India Body and the Govern- 
ment.—On the Motion of Colonel Evans, an Account 
from the Commissioners of the Courts of Requests in the 
City and Liberties of Westminster, of all Sums paid in 
by Debtors, and unclaimed by Creditors, during the 
last ten years; and the Sum now actually deposited.— 
On the Motion of Mr. Lyncu, an Account of the Fees 
and Money received by the various Officers of the Court 
of Chancery in Ireland.—On the Motion of Mr. Humer, 
an Account of the Fees received by the Registrars of the 
Register Offices for Deeds in Middlesex and Yorkshire, 
from the years 1825 to 1832, and how disposed of.—On the 
Motion of Mr. Rorcu, an Account of all Fees paid out of 
the County Rate to Counsel for Prosecuting Prisoners at 
the Manchester Sessions in 1852: also the Number of 
Conviets Publicly or Privately Whipped by the several 
Sheriffs of Middlesex by Order of the Courts held at the 
Old Bailey, in the years 1830, 1831, and 1832; stating the 
Fee payable to the Sheriffs in each Case, and whence 
derived. 

Pefitions presented. By Mr. Mapocks, from Wotton-under- 
Edge ; and the Methodists of Ruthin, against Slavery.—By 
Mr. GouLBuRN, from Cambridge, against Emancipating 
the Jews.—By Mr. E. Stan.ry, Sir H. PARNELL, Mr. G. 
J. HEATHCOTE, Mr. P. Pryse, Lord W. LENNOx, Sir H. 
WILLOUGHBY, Mr. O’CoNNELL, and Mr. A. CHAPMAN, 
from several Places, against the Unequal Taxation on 
Timber, and other Shipbuilding Materials.—By Mr. G. J. 
HEATHCOTE, from two Places, for the Repeal of the 6th 
Section of the Labourers’ Employment Act; and from 
Uppingham, for rendering all extra-parochial Places con- 
tributory to the Rates for the Maintenance of the Poor.— 
By Mr. BANNERMAN, from the Students of Medicine at 
Aberdeen, for an Alteration of the Apothecaries Act.—By 
Sir W. Guisg, and Mr. Pays Pryse, from three Places, 
against the Sale of Beer Act; and by the latter, from 
Aberystwith, for Measures to Increase the Efficiency of 
the Established Church.—By Mr. Hurt, from the Master 
Mariners of Hull, against being Compelled to Contribute 
(the Seamen’s Sixpences) towards Greenwich Hospital.— 
By Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY, from the Soap Dealers of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, for granting them a Drawback 
equal to the proposed Reduction.—By Mr. Ewart, from 
Liverpool, for a Charter to the London University; and 
from a Dissenting Congregation at Toxteth Park, for 
Relief to the Dissenters with respect to Marriages, Regis- 
tration, and Parish Rates.—By Mr. O’CoNnNELL, from 
the Debtors in Kilmainham Gaol, Dublin, for Extending 
to Ireland the English Law of Debtor and Creditor.—By 
Mr. JoHN STEWART, from several Places, against Eman- 
cipation, with Compensation to the Planters.— By Messrs. 
Prysg, and G. J. H EATHCOTE, from several Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


RENEWAL OF THE BANK CuaRTER.] 
Lord Althorp moved, that the Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee of the whole House on the 
Bank Charter Act be read. It was read, 
and the House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Althorp addressed the Committee 
as follows :—I believe, Sir, that on former 
occasions of the renewal of the Bank 
Charter, it has been the practice of the 
persons who have held the situation which 
I now occupy, to move resolutions in con- 
Sequence of a previous application from 
the Bank of England, for a renewal of 
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that Charter. On all these occasions— 
although that has been the form in which 
the Bill has appeared to commence tn this 
House—I apprehend that such proposi- 
tions have not been introduced without a 
previous communication taking place be- 
tween the Government and the Directors 
of the Bank of England, and without some 
kind of negotiation first occurring as to 
the nature of such propositions. I did not 
think that this mode of proceeding was 
more than a question of mere form, and | 
did not, therefore, consider myself bound 
strictly to adhere to it. I have thought it 
better to make the proposition from my 
own suggestion, without the form of first 
obtaining a demand from the Bank of 
England. The question which I am now 
about to bring forward, is one of the 
greatest importance to the commercial 
interests of this country—it is one on 
which the value of the property of every 
person in this country—not merely of 
those engaged in commerce, but of all 
others—must very much depend. And 
therefore, in considering this subject, I felt 
fully sensible of the importance of the 
matter; and I endeavoured, to the utmost 
of my power, to introduce such a proposi- 
tion as should be productive of general 
satisfaction, and should give the most 
ample security to the monetary concerns 
of the country. During the last Session, 
it will be recollected, that for this purpose 
I moved the appoimtment of a Select 
Committee to consider of the subject. 
That Committee sat for a considerable 
space of time; and though they did not 
conclude their examinations, so as to be 
able to lay a full Report before the House, 
yet such have been the examinations, and 
such the extent of the inquiry into which 
they entered, as to make me think the 
subject had been sufticiently sifted, and, 
therefore, that it was not desirable that 
that Committee should be renewed. In 
the progress of that Committee, informa- 
tion was given which had not previously 
been placed before the public, especially 
information with respect to the subject of 
the management of the Bank affairs, and 
the state of their accounts, and that in- 
formation has, I believe, changed the 
opinion of those who heretofore con- 
sidered the subject, and from that mo- 
ment the public have been more inclined 
to look favourably on the management of 
the Bank of England than they did before 
that inquiry. As I fear that I shall 
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have to detain the House a considerable 
length of time in stating the propositions 
I have to make on this subject, I think 
I shall best consult the convenience of the 
House if, without further preface, I pro- 
ceed to make the statement to which I 
wish to call their attention. With re- 
spect to the principle to which banks in 
this country and elsewhere, must first at- 
tend, it is the convertibility of the paper 
issued by such banks into money. It is 
only on that principle that they can pre- 
tend to say, that the paper issued by them 
is valuable as a medium of exchange, and 
as every departure from the principle of 
convertibility always has produced, as 
' jt always must produce, the most fatal 
effects to the manufactures and commerce 
of the country in which it has taken place. 
This, therefore, in the consideration of 
every such question, must be the point to 
which the House and the public must first 
direct their attention. The next great point 
is to secure the solvency of the banks 
which issue the circulating medium. Those 
two points require no lengthened argu- 
ments on my part to prove the necessity 
of attending to them. All men are con- 
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vinced of the necessity of preserving the 
easy convertibility of paper into money, 
and all, I believe, are equally convinced 
that whatever means you adopt to secure 
the solvency of the bank which issues that 


paper, must be most important. But 
there is another part of this question which 
is scarcely less important, and that is, 
that you should obtain some security 
against an undue circulation with refer- 
ence to its amount. [ say that this is 
scarcely less important; for although the 
ruin that follows the want of solvency in 
a bank is immediate and extensive, it is 
only little less to be dreaded when it arises 
from an irregular and fluctuating circula- 
ting medium. If the circulating medium 
has been improperly increased, it may 
appear for a time to be a benefit, by 
encouraging speculation; but it only en- 
courages that speculation at the moment 
to destroy it afterwards, for destruction 
must follow on the first fluctuation of the 
funds that have supplied the circulating 
medium. It is almost impossible in any 
paper circulating medium to prevent en- 
tirely these fluctuations. The only reason- 
able object of the Government, therefore, 
is to adopt such a system as will render 
these fluctuatioss as infrequent, and as 
little injurious as possible. The amount 
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in circulation must depend mainly on the 
demand in the country; but in case of a 
great increase of the circulating medium 
so as to produce a depreciation in the 
value of the currency, the only safe and 
possible remedy is the effect of the foreign 
exchanges on the country. So long as 
you have a complete convertibility of 
paper into coin, the foreign exchanges 
will rectify the depreciation by the drain 
of bullion they will create, and by the 
change of currency consequent upon it. 
It is therefore most desirable, that in any 
arrangement that may be made, as little 
interruption as possible should be given to 
the effect of the foreign exchanges upon 
the currency of the country. Every en- 
deavour to interfere with the exit of 
bullion from the country must be of mis- 
chievous consequence, and so must every 
attempt not only to prevent it altogether, 
but even to delay it; for the only con- 
sequence of that delay must be, to prevent 
the operation of the check upon a too de- 
preciated currency, and to make the 
fluctuation greater and more lasting. The 
question, therefore, that the House has to 
decide will be, in what manner, for the 
future, the mode of supplying the paper 
currency of the country shall be carried 
into effect. It is perfectly well known, 
that the Bank of England, possessing as 
it does a monopoly of the circulation of 
the metropolis, has possession of the 
market at that point from which all the 
circulation of the country must flow. 
Whenever the fereign exchanges are 
against us, it becomes the interest of a 
party to send bullion abroad; and when 
such has been the case, what is the place 
to which he has gone to get bullion in 
order to send it abroad? Why, to the 
Bank of England. The question, there- 
fore, for the House to decide is, whether 
it is most desirable that the management 
of the circulating medium of the country 
should be conducted by a single body, as 
a bank of issue, or by the competition of 
different banks. It appears to me, on 
looking at this question, that there are 
advantages undoubtedly in both systems, 
but that those of the former preponderate. 
It must be the interest of banks, as- 
suming that they are in a state of solvency,’ 
to issue as much of their own paper as it 
is in their power to convert into money, 
when called on to do so; and it will be 
said that, in doing so, they will check one 
another in the amount of their issue, It 
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may be perfectly clear, that no one among 
a humber of rival banks would, on this 
account, be able to issue more than its 
due proportion. But if there should be a 
state of things in which speculations have 
become most extensive, it will be the 
interest, and it will be in the power of 
these banks, to increase the amount of 
paper in circulation considerably, although 
each may not issue more than its own 
proportion of the whole amount. And 
when, in consequence of the increase 
of the circulating medium, and the de- 
preciation of the currency, and a failure 
of credit, and of the Exchanges turning 
against this country, each of these banks, 
looking only to its own interest as 
compared with that of others, shall feel it 
necessary to contract its issues, this must 
produce a sudden contraction in like 
manner, in the general circulation and 
general business of the country. That is 
a most important point, and requires to be 
most carefully considered. It appears to 


me that there would be considerably more 
danger from the effect of such a competi- 
tion, than there would from the power 
being placed in the hands of a well- 


regulated municipal bank. There is one 
other point in favour of the large mu- 
nicipal bank, and that is, that in times of 
sudden distress, it will be able to give 
considerable assistance to commerce. It 
is perfectly well known, that at such a 
moment the exchange is in favour of this 
country. It is not then the object of the 
municipal bank to increase the issue at 
such a time; but if there were several 
banks in competition with each other, no 
one among them could, under such cir- 
cumstances, come forward to give its as- 
sistance to trade, in consequence of the 
fear that each would entertain of the 
competition of its rivals. ATI that I have 
said necessarily assumes that the principles 
upon which a single bank is conducted 
are sound—that the single bank does not 
take advantage of the power placed in its 
hands, in order to make undue profits— 
that it acts upon the true principles of 
banking, looking to the state of the 
foreign exchanges for the regulation of its 
issues, and does not keep up the circula- 
tion of its notes by artificial means, but 
accommodates it to the state of the 
currency of the country. Its interest, un- 
doubtedly, like that of any other party, 
18 to keep as large an amount of notes in 
circulation as possible; and I therefore 
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feel, that it is placing a power in the hands 
of a body of individuals, who certainly, 
under certain circumstances, have an 
interest in abusing it; it is certainly 
placing in the hands of one set of indi- 
viduals a very great power; but I do not 
put forward either of these two pro- 
positions —the competition of different 
banks, or the existence of only a single 
bank—as entirely free from objection. 
We are bound to look te a comparison of 
objections on the one side, and of ad- 
vantages on the other, and to form a 
judgment from that comparison. My 
opinion is, that if you can contrive an 
adequate check upon the conduct of a 
single bank, it will be more advantageous 
that such single bank should manage the 
circulation of the country, than that it 
should be left to the competition of differ- 
ent and rival establishments. Various 
modes of effecting this check and control 
upon the conduct of the bank have been 
taken into consideration. I have spoken 
hitherto generally of one bank of issue; I 
have not stated whether it should be a 
commercial body, or one under the di- 
rect control of Government. It is cer- 
tainly a question of great importance 
whether it is desirable to trust such a 
power in the hands of persons not legally 
responsible, or in the hands of a Govern- 
ment which is responsible; and another 
point is, whether the profits necessarily to 
be derived should belong to the Govern- 
ment, or be allowed to the Company, 
The advantages, and the only advantages, 
I have been able to discover in a Govern- 
ment Bank, instead of a private Company, 
are the responsibility of the managers and 
the profit to be derived from the under- 
taking ; but, it seems to me, that they are 
much more than counterbalanced by the 
practical evils of such a system. I think 
the effect of having the Government the 
great bankers of the State, having the 
command of the circulating medium in 
their hands, might be most mischievous. 
In the first place, I refer to the temptation 
of the Government to abuse its power, 
and to the impossibility, or to the extreme 
impolicy in that case, of permitting any 
assistance to be given to the commercial 
interests of the country in periods of 
difficulty—a course hitherto frequently 
pursued by the Bank of England. If 
once Government were at liberty to assist 
those whom they thought fit in times 
of difficulty and distress, it appears to 
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me, that it would be such an enormous 
power in the hands of the Minister of 
the day as would be almost destructive of 
the Constitution. On the other hand, if 
such a bank as I have spoken of were 
to be tied down to any fixed and strict 
rules, from which at no time it was to be 
permitted to depart, though you might 
avoid one evil, you would fall into another. 
It would be almost impossible to estab- 
lishany precise rules, and when established, 
they might interfere with the grant of 
assistance at a time when it was most 
needed. Therefore, I apprehend, that 
we should throw aside any question whe- 
ther it is fit to establish a Government 
bank for the management of the paper 
circulation of the country. ‘Then another 
point has been much urged upon some 
occasions—that although a private com- 
pany, or a mercantile corporation, ought 
to have the management of the cir- 
culation of the country, yet that Go- 
vernment ought to have a direct control 
over its affairs. Ido not myself think, 
that this control would be very effectual, 
and to a certain extent it would be liable 
to the objection already stated; but I do 
not know what great objection there would 


be to adding to the practical experience of 
the Directors the opinion of the Minister 


of the day. I must say, that if we look 
to past experience—to the cases in which 
the Directors of the Bank of England have 
been supposed to have mismanaged their 
own property—if we look to the years 
1797, 1822, and 1825 (without now mean- 
ing to give any opinion whether the Direc- 
tors on those occasions were right or wrong), 
we shall see, though their conduct has 
been liable at those three periods to sus- 
picion of mismanagement, yet no man, Ibe- 
lieve, is prepared to say, that the Govern- 
ment was not entirely cognizant of the con- 
duct of the Bank on those occasions, and 
indeed, that it was not quite as much to 
blame as the Bank. Therefore I do not 
think, that establishing a Government con- 
trol would be of any very great advantage ; 
it might be of some advantage, but not to 
such a degree as, in my opinion, to make 
it desirable. The only remaining check 
(and I admit it not to be a perfect one), 
to which the attention of the public has 
been directed —the only check which, 
during the whole inquiry of the Committee 
last year, was stated as at all likely to be 
efficient, is the publication of the accounts 
of the Bank. 1 think that this, although, 
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as I have said, not a perfect check, would 
be adequate to the purpose. The princi- 
ple on which the Bank of England has 
managed its concerns during the five or 
six last years, has been fairly given to the 
public; the ground on which the Di- 
rectors adopted that mode of manage- 
ment have been approved, and I believe 
may be justified on principle. Hav- 
ing decided that a proper proportion of 
bullion to be kept in its coffers was one- 
third of its liabilities, the great and main 
principle of the Directors has been to 
allow the public to act upon the currency 
of the country—not to force out any cir- 
culation by artificial means—but to allow 
the trade in bullion, which may take place 
by reason of the foreign exchanges being 
adverse, to act upon the circulating me- 
dium—contracting it as the bullion is 
withdrawn, and increasing it as the bullion 
returns. This is the principle on which 
the Bank has professed to act: and it 
seems to me the best possible principle, 
because it prevents sudden changes, and 
allows those circumstances that cannot be 
avoided to act gradually and naturally on 
the circulation. We have also experience 
of what has-been the effect of this mode 
of management on the part of the Bank 
during a period of considerable difficulty. 
The House is aware, I believe—at least 
all who have attended to the subject are 
aware—that the exchanges were against 
this country from August, 1830, to Fe- 
bruary, or to the beginning of the year 
1832. During all that time there was a 
constant drain on the circulation—a con- 
stant contraction, amounting to nearly 
7,000,000/. sterling. Ido not mean to say, 
that during this period there was not con- 
siderable pressure upon and distress among 
different classes, produced, no doubt, by 
the contraction of the circulation; but 
there was no general convulsion; and al- 
lowing the drain of gold to act gradually 
on the currency, the consequence was, that 
after a long trial, the Exchanges turned 
in our favour, and since the spring of 
1832 they have been continually in our 
favour, increasing the circulation of the 
country and the amount of bullion in the 
Bank. It, therefore, appears to me, that 
this system is not only capable of being 
defended by reasoning, but that it is jus- 
tified by experience, as far as experience 
can be applied to it. Publicity of accounts 
will enable all men to judge whether the 
Bank continues to act upon this wholesome 
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principle or varies from it. It may be 
said, that the Bank Directors are not 
legally responsible for their conduct, and 
that they cannot be punished if they de- 
part from their former practice. This is 
true, but we must admit, that there is a 
responsibility to public opinion, and that 
it will have its control upon men in every 
situation. I feel confident, that persons 
standing so prominent as the Bank Direct- 
ors will be as completely controlled by 
public opinion as if they were acting under 
a legal responsibility. Therefore [ am 
prepared to propose the continuation of a 
single bank of issue in the metropolis, 
subject to the control of publicity. I 
should hold this the wiser course, even if 
we were now, for the first time, instituting 
the system; but it is an additional, and 
as I take it, no mean advantage, that it is 
the least change that can be adopted. 
Unless we can distinctly see some para- 
mount advantagein making a great change 
in the monetary system, nothing can be 
more foolish than to try the experiment. 
Therefore, my proposition is, that the Bank 
of England shall continue to have the 
monopoly of the circulation, and that that 
monopoly should be secured to the Bank 
by the same means as have hitherto ex- 
isted—that is to say, not to allow any 
bank with more than six partners to issue 
paper within sixty-five miles of London. 
As to the precise distance I do not lay any 
great stress upon that—I believe that, 
were it much smaller, it would effect the 
object equally well: either way I do not 
think the public materially interested, but 
as in my communications with the Bank 
Directors, I found their wish strongly ex- 
pressed in favour of sixty-five miles, I did 
not oppose it. The next point to which 
I shall call the attention of the Committee 
is the duration of the new Charter to be 
granted to the Bank. I certainly must 
feel, that it is not desirable to tie up the 
Government for too long a period, while, 
on the other hand, it is most expedient not to 
let the question float at large unnecessarily. 
I propose, therefore, that the usual Char- 
ter shall be continued to the Bank of 
England for the period of twenty-one 
years, subject, however, to this condition 
—that if at the end of ten years it should 
seem fit to the Government, the Charter 
may expire at the end of one year. By 
this means Government will not be en- 
tirely tied up, if at the end of the first 
ten years it shall see reason (o alter the 
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terms or condition of the Charter, al- 
tho gh the subject will not necessa- 
tily be brought forward at that period, 
or at an earlier period than twenty years. 
As to the next point, to which I have 
already alluded—the publication of the 
accounts of the Bank—I propose, that a 
weekly account of the amount of bullion 
and securities on the one hand, and of 
the paper in circulation, and deposits 
on the other hand, should be presented 
to the Treasury, and that, at the end of 
the quarter, the averages of the preceding 
quarter should be published in The Ga- 
zette. Ido not suggest, that the publica- 
tion should take place weekly for this 
reason—that it might lead, on many occa- 
sions, to false impressions. It may fre- 
quently occur, from circumstances not 
at all connected with the state of the cur- 
rency, or with the State of the exchanges, 
that a large sum of bullion may be drawn 
out of the Bank at one period, which, if 
the account were published every week, 
might have an effect upon the public 
mind, neither just nor desirable. By tak- 
ing the average of the preceding quarter, 
and allowing it to be published, the effect 
will be to prove to the public whether the 
Bank is continuing the system of manage- 
ment it ought to continue, and which ex- 
perience shows will not be productive of 
evil consequences. 1 now come to a point 
on which I feel that there will, perhaps, 
be considerable difference of opinion. I 
have said, that it is most desirable, that 
no interference should take place, either 
by the Bank or the Government, to prevent 
the drain of gold from this country, should 
the Foreign Exchanges be against it. This, 
I apprehend, is necessary, in order to 
regulate the currency of the country ; but 
it is not desirable, in my judgment, to 
give any peculiar facility or encourage- 
ment to an internal drain of bullion from the 
Bank. I have said, that the convertibility 
of bank paper into bullion is essential to 
the whole principle of a banking establish- 
ment; but having secured that—having 
secured also the publicity of the accounts 
of the Bank-—having given every security 
that can be devised (and I should most 
readily apply any other security beyond 
what I have mentioned, if it could be 
pointed out), 1 do not see the danger of 
giving the Bank of England every power 
which can justly and fairly be bestowed 
upon it. Therefore, it is my intention to 


propose that the Bank of England paper 
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should be legal tender excepting at the 
Bank itself, and any of its branches. Gen- 
men may feel, that it is making an alter- 
ation tending to produce depreciation; 
but I cannot think, that such would be 
the case, when we recollect the immediate 
convertibility of notes into gold at the 
Bank and its Branches, and the present 
rapidity of communication between dif- 
ferent parts of the country. If we look at 
the consequences of such a change in the 
case of a panic or run upon the different 
banking establishments, 1 think the House 
will admit, that the plan has considerable 
advantages. In ordinary times, I do not 
think it will have any effect either one 
way or the other. One objection to this 
alteration is, that the effect will be to-de- 
prive the country of the circulation of 
bullion altogether. I do not apprehend, 
that this can possibly take place; it is 
perfectly well known, that paper and bul- 
lion of the same denomination cannot cir- 
culate together, and if you are to issue 
notes of the value of a sovereign, there is 
no doubt, from experience and reasoning, 
that sovereigns could no longer continue 
to circulate; but as the notes will not be 
of a lower denomination than 52., 1 do not 
apprehend that the effect will be to drive 
gold out of circulation. Another objec- 
tion has been stated, which I admit is an 
objection—that as the effect of the mea- 
sure will be to render the evil and danger 
of a panic, and general run on banking 
establishments less detitimental to the 
Bank of England, the Directors will be- 
come less careful in adopting their issues 
to their own means, and to the wants of 
the country. I cannot, however, believe, 
that this will be the case to any extent, 
and it certainly does not, in my mind, 
counterbalance the advantages of the 
change. Thechief advantage to be deriv- 
ed from it is, in the first place, that the 
Bank will be secure against any other 
drain upon it but that which is produced 
by the state of the Foreign Exchanges. 
The private banking establishments of the 
country will not be under the necessity, 
at a period when they expect a run 
upon them, to draw bullion from the 
Bank. When a country bank expects a 
run upon it, it provides itself with all the 
means of meeting that run which its 
resources can furnish; therefore, country 
bankers now call upon the Bank of England, 
not merely for the amount of bullion abso- 
Jutely necessary, but fora much larger sum 
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to meet the whole extent of their engage. 
ments. The effect therefore is, when a run 
takes place upon the country banks, there 
is through them a run upon the Bank of 
England; because they call upon it, not 
merely for the amount of bullion which is 
absolutely necessary to meet the run made 
upon them, but in order to guard them- 
selves to a much larger amount. If the 
country banks were not required to make 
such drains,—as they will not be under 
the plan which I propose,—the Bank of 
England will be secured against these 
sudden internal drains, while the country 
banks will be themselves greatly bene- 
fited. I think, therefore, that these are 
very strong arguments in favour of the 
proposition which I submit in this respect. 
The next alteration I propose to make ap- 
plies not merely to the Bank of England, 
but to all other banking establishments, 
and generally to the commerce of the 
country. It is most desirable that when 
the Bank of England wishes to diminish 
the amount of its notes in circulation, it 
should be able to effect that object. At 
the present moment they have the means 
of doing so ; they can raise the interest at 
which they will discount; but the time is 
not long past when the interest of money 
being higher than the legal rate, the Bank 
had no means of checking the amount of 
its issues, but by refusing to discount. I 
intend to suggest to the Committee an 
alteration to a certain extent of the pro- 
visions of the Usury-laws. 1 propose that 
all bills not having more than three months 
to run should be exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Usury-laws. Hon. Gentle- 
men who have been long Members of the 
House, know that I have entertained no 
great partiality for the Usury-laws. For 
many years I supported an hon. and 
learned Member, not now in the House, 
in the various Motions which he made for 
the entire repeal of those laws. I am aware, 
however, that there are strong objections, 
and some of them may be reasonably 
urged, against the total repeal; but I do 
not think that the class of persons gene- 
rally most inclined to make the greatest 
objections to the abrogation of the Usury- 
laws need object to the change suggested, 
relating, as it does, to bills only for short 
dates. I know that the provision may be 
open to evasion, but now abundant means 
of evading the Usury-laws exist, and the 
addition of one more opportunity is per- 
haps of little consequence, That portion 
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of the capital of the country usually lent 
upon mortgage is not likely to be employed 
in the discounting of bills. Atthe present 
moment it can have no possible effect, the 
interest of money being scarcely half the 
legal rate ; but the period when it is desir- 
able that the Bank should have the power 
of checking its circulation is just the 
period when the interest of money is rising 
and when the Usury-laws come into opera- 
tion and have a pernicious effect on trade. 
It is hardly necessary for me to state, that 
this alteration will be advantageous not 
merely to bankers, but to the commercial 
world in general. No one can doubt that 
the effect of bills which cannot be dis- 
counted, excepting at a certain rate of 
interest, does frequently very prejudicially 
interfere with the commercial interests of 
the country. Having stated these points 
I come now to that part of the subject 
which applies to the actual bargain with 
the Bank. At present the debt due from 
the public to the Bank amounts to 
14,600,000/., or rather more. I think it 
must be evident to any person who con- 
siders the subject, that it is not at all 
necessary that so large an amount of 


capital should be locked up for the security 
of the Bank. The fact is, that the capital 
has accumulated not so much to give 
security to the Bank, as by advances made 
at different periods by the Bank to Govern- 
ment, on the renewal of the Charter, and 


for the concession of other privileges. It 
was originally never contemplated that so 
large an amount was essential to be de- 
posited as asecurity, and I should cer- 
tainly feel very little apprehension from a 
considerable reduction. But we must not 
fail to consider that though not calculated 
for that object, credit is a thing of such a 
nice nature—so susceptible—that it would 
be most imprudent in an arrangement of 
the kind to do anything which might 
even be suspected of affecting the credit 
of the Bank of England. I, therefore, do 
not propose to reduce the amount to any 
considerable extent, but the House will 
not fail to recollect that such an amount 
of capital being tied up makes the expense 
of management much greater than it 
would otherwise be. The Directors of the 
Bank state, though I am not inclined to 
go to that extent, that their loss in this 
Ttespect amounts to one per cent. They 
undoubtedly lose something, and the con- 
sequence is, that they put this as part of 
the charge against the public, which the 
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public is obliged to pay. Another point 
which ought to be taken into consideration 
is this :——That if at a future period, when 
the present arrangement expires, the in- 
terest of money should be high, the Bank 
would possess a powerful control over 
any new arrangement. Although at this 
moment part of the debt may be paid off 
without much inconvenience, the incon- 
venience might be great when the rate of 
interest is high. I propose to reduce 
twenty-five per cent. of the capital, leaving 
somewhat under 11,000,000/., as the debt 
due from the public to the Bank. Iam 
certain no man will say that such an 
amount of capital, in addition to the other 
funds of the Bank, amounting to about 
3,000,0002. will not be a perfect security 
for the solvency of the establishment. As 
I have no doubt that the plan I have de- 
tailed will be very considerably advan- 
tageous to the Bank Proprietors, I have 
felt that I had aright to call upon them 
to pay some equivalent for the proposed 
advantages. I, perhaps, may previously 
have asked them a larger sum than they 
thought [ had any title to demand; but I 
have now to state that the Directors of the 
Bank have consented to what I consider a 
beneficial bargain for the public. They 
are prepared to give 120,000/. a-year, to 
be deducted from the amount paid to the 
Bank for the management of the debt, 
which I think a considerable sum, though 
some Gentlemen may perhaps think that 
we ought to obtain more. On former 
occasions, the Bank has paid for the 
renewal of the Charter, by lending money 
at a lower rate of interest than that given 
by the public—at one time at three per 
cent. when the general interest of money 
was five per cent. There were two modes 
of proceeding which I might have adopted. 
I might either have insisted upon a fixed 
share of the profits of the Bank, the 
amount of course varying from year to 
year, or I might have adopted the plan I 
have just presented to the House. I 
thought, taking into consideration the 
circumstances of the two parties, that it 
would be much better for the country to 
receive a stipulated sum than a speculative 
advantage. Spread over the whole length 
of time the Charter is to continue, the 
total sum saved to the public will somewhat 
exceed 2,500,0007. which is a larger 
amount than the Bank has paid on any 
former occasion for the renewal of the 
Charter, I know that this subject cannot 
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be generally interesting, and I endeavour 
to state as briefly as I can, the principles 
I propose that the House should sanction. 
I now come to another part of the subject 
—namely, that which relates to the other 
banking business of the country. I suggest 
that the definition of a Joint Stock 
Company should remain as at present ; 
every Banking Company, consisting of 
more than six partners, is to be taken to 
be a Joint Stock Company; and for 
reasons I will now state, I propose that all 
Joint Stock Companies shall, in future be 
established by Charter. By this regulation 
I do not wish, in the least degree, to inter- 
fere with the establishment of Joint Stock 
Companies, but, in order that those estab- 
lishments should be properly regulated, I 
think it desirable that the conditions 
should be fixed by Charter. I do not, of 
course, apply this provision to Joint Stock 
Companies already existing: I would give 
them a certain period to decide whether 
they will or will not apply for a Charter ; 
nor is it my intention to impose any con- 
ditions, by Charter, other than those which 
shall be beneficial to the establishments 
themselves. There can be no worse policy 
than to pursue a contrary system. I 
should state that the House must recollect 
that there are two classes of Joint Stock 
Companies, one issuing their own notes, 
and the other trading only with the notes 
of the Bank of England. I propose that 
no joint stock bank of issue shall be estab- 
lished within a less distance than sixty-five 
miles from the metropolis. At present 
country banks are prevented from drawing 
bills upon London, and issuing notes pay- 
able in London for a less amount than 
50/7. These restrictions I propose to re- 
move. The only object I have in view is 
to prevent competition with the Bank of 
England ; and as I am satisfied that they 
never can enter into competition, I have 
no objection to repeal these restrictions. 
I propose, however, to give the Crown a 
right to refuse the grant of such Charters, 
and it is by no means desirable that such 
a Charter should be granted as a matter 
of course. Joint Stock Banks issuing the 
paper of the Bank of England may be 
established of course within a shorter 
distance of the metropolis. I propose 
that a Charter shall be given to these com- 
panies under certain conditions. The first 
of these conditions will be, that in the 
case of a Joint Stock Bank of issue, half 
of the subscribed capital shall be paid up 
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and the amount deposited in Government 
securities. I further propose that the 
partners in a Joint Stock Bank of issue 
shall be liable to an unlimited extent: and 
that the Corporation of the Bank of Eng- 
land as such shall not hold any shares, so 
that the public may not be deceived as to 
who are the partners. I will suggest also 
that the accounts of these banks should 
be periodically published. In the case of 
Joint Stock Banking Companies not 
issuing their own notes, I propose that 
one-fourth of their subscribed capital 
should be paid up, and vested in securities 
and that the shares in such banks shall not 
be less than 1002. each, and that the part- 
ners shall be liable or responsible only to 
the amount of their shares. It will be seen 
by this latter proposition that I give an 
advantage to the banks not of issue over 
those which are of issue, and this I think 
highly necessary. In a case where 
a charter is to be granted, it must be 
left to the discretion of the Govern- 
ment to decide whether the amount of 
capital subscribed is sufficient for the 
locality in which the bank in question 
is situated. The amount of capital which 
would be sufficient in an agricultural dis- 
trict, it is obvious, would not be sufficient 
in a great manufacturing district, and 
consequently it must be left at the discre- 
tion of the Government to determine 
whether the amount subscribed is sutt- 
cient, and whether the charter asked for 
shall be granted. He hoped, however, 
that every proper facility would be given 
to the establishment of such banks. I 
do not intend, with respect to private banks, 
as contradistinguished from joint-stock 
banking companies, to interfere in any way 
in the management of their concerns. It 
appears to me indeed very desirable, 
that by some means or other a better mode 
for estimating the circulation of the coun- 
try banks should be established than exists 
at present. It is essential to the good 
management of those banks, on which the 
whole circulation of the country depends, 
that the amount of their notes in circula- 
tion should be accurately known. It is, 
for this purpose, and with a view to effect 
this object, that I propose that those coun- 
try banks, instead of making a composi- 
tion for the Stamp-duty payable on the 
gross amount of their notes issued, shall 
be compelled to pay 7s. per cent Stamp- 
duty upon the notes which they issue. It 
is desirable, that the country should know 
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at all times the exact amount of country 
bankers’ notes in circulation ; and no real 
or substantial evil can happen in the case 
of any country banker from such an ar- 
rangement; and, further, 1 am of opinion, 
that it is desirable to know, not only the 
amount of each country banker’s paper in 
circulation, but also the amount of his 
general assets to meet the demands upon 
him. Ido not by any means desire to ex- 
pose the affairs of individual bankers, for 
though I think it desirable to make the 
affairs of joint-stock banks known to the 
public, I do not consider it expedient to 
extend the principle to the case of private 
individuals keeping banks, who, with every 
certainty of ultimate solvency, might, 
nevertheless, be ruined by an exposure of 
their affairs under certain peculiar circum- 
stances. I propose, however, that a state- 
ment of the accounts of each individual 
bank shall be sent up to Londonas a strictly 
confidential paper, which shall not be 
published in a separate form; but, the ac- 
counts being added together, the total re- 
sult shall be given to the public periodi- 
cally. These are the grounds of the pro- 
positions which I feel it my duty to sub- 
mit to the Committee on this important 
subject. I will further observe, that the 
country banker may state the whole of his 
available assets. [Sir Robert Peel asked 
whether the statement included landed 
property ?] Landed estates, although not 
immediately convertible, tend certainly to 
the security and ultimate solvency of the 
banker, and on that ground it may be 
matter for consideration whether the de- 
scription of property referred to shall not 
be included in the account. These are 
the propositions which I have now to 
submit to the Committee. In the Resolu- 
tions which I shail lay on the Table, I 
have not thought it necessary to enter into 
details of various topics, many of which 
are likely to come under discussion and 
excite considerable difference of opinion ; 
and [have confined myself to specific Reso- 
lutions, leaving the necessary details for a 
future opportunity. The tendency of my 
propositions is certainly to extend the 
issue of Bank of England paper. Un- 
doubtedly, the principle which I stated 
at the beginning would, if followed out, 
lead to establishing only one bank of issue 
in the country; but whatever may be the 
opinion of any man on this subject in the 
abstract, I feel certain that in the existing 
circumstances and state of the country it 
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would be insanity to attempt to enforce 


such a system. I am ready to admit, 
that it would be a safer and more secure 
principle (if a banking system were now 
for the first time to be established), to 
have only one bank of issue; but in the 
present state of things that is impractic- 
able, and the utmost extent to which 
any prudent man ought to go consists 
in encouraging the establishment of 
banks which shall not issue their own 
paper but that of the Bank of England. 
I have now stated all which I 
think necessary to trouble the House with. 
I informed the House last night that it is 
not my intention to ask for a vote on any 
of the Resolutions on the present occasion ; 
I shall, therefore, content myself with plac- 
ing them in thehands of the Chairman. The 
Resolutions were then read, as follows: — 

1.—‘* That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that it is expedient to continue 
for a limited period to the Bank of Eng- 
land, certain of the privileges now vested 
by law in that corporation, subject to such 
conditions as may be provided by any Act 
to be passed for that purpose. 

2.—* That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that provided the Bank of 
England shall be bound by law to dis- 
charge in the legal coin of the realm all 
such of its debts and liabilities as shall be 
demanded at the Bank of England, or at 
any of the branch banks thereof, it is ex- 
pedient that the promissory notes of the 
said corporation be made a legal tender 
for all sums of 5/. and upwards. 

3.—* That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that provision be made by 
law during the present Session of Par- 
liament, for the repayment to the Bank 
of England of one-fourth part of the 
amount of the debt now due by the 
public to that corporation. 

4.—“That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that the rate of allowance 
and remuneration now secured by Jaw to 
the Bank of England for the manage- 
ment of the public debt, and services ren- 
dered to the public, be continued to that 
corporation for the limited period to be 
affixed as aforesaid, subject to an annual 
reduction of 120,000/. 

5.—* That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the laws restricting the 
interest of money to 5/. per cent shall be 
repealed, so far as they relate to bills of 
exchange not having more than three 





months to run before they become due. 
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6.— That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that it is expedient to give 
facilities by the grant of royal charters for 
the establishment of joint-stock banks, at 
a certain distance from London; but that 
every such royal charter shall contain cer- 
tain stipulations to be enforced with re- 
spect to all such chartered banks. 

7.— ‘That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that all banks issuing promis- 
sory notes payable on demand, shall enter 
into a composition in lieu of Stamp-duty, 
at the rate of 7s. for every 100/. on the 
notes which such bank shall have in circu- 
lation. 

8.— That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that it is expedient to make pro- 
vision with regard to joint-stock banking 
companies.” 

Mr. Baring said, that he fully con- 
curred in the propriety of the course taken 
by the noble Lord in not calling for an 
immediate vote on his Resolutions, which 
it would be absurd to discuss without an 
opportunity of first hearing what the 
country at large thought of the plan, 
The late period of the Session presented an 
obstacle to going into so important a 
question with a view to its decision. The 


subject opened a wide field for discussion 
— Parliament being called on to consider, 
not only the nature of the bargain made 
with the Bank, but the whole question of 


the circulation. He should not attempt 
to follow the noble Lord in any connected 
series of remarks, but would content him- 
self with throwing out such casual observ- 
ations as occurred to him at the moment. 
The country bankers would be greatly 
deceived if they did not see in the noble 
Lord’s Resolutions an attempt to get rid 
of their paper to a considerable extent, 
and substitute for it Bank of England 
notes. Whether that was a judicious plan 
or not, he did not pretend to say. How- 
ever, that the principle had been favour- 
ably received by a number of country 
banks was clear from their present prac- 
tice. Though the noble Lord deprecated 
the use of furce towards the country 
bankers, he suspected that the noble Lord 
would not be unwilling to accelerate and 
extend Bank of England issues by a gentle 
shove, or a species of Quaker propulsion, 
which would eflect the object the noble 
Lord had in view, and drive country bank 
paper out of circulation, He could not help 
again regretting that the Government, 
after keeping Parliament assembled for 
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months without any effective legislation, 
except in the department of coercion, 
should now, at the extreme end of the 
Session, bring forward this important 
question, when there was not sufficient 
time for considering it in all its multifari- 
ous bearings. The noble Lord’s Reso. 
lutions were of two kinds—the first regu, 
lated the banking system of the country; 
the other embodied the result of the 
Government bargain with the Bank of 
England. He admitted that the first duty 
of the Government was to put the general 
banking system of the country on a good 
footing, without reference to the advant- 
ages that might be conferred on the Bank 
of England thereby; but Ministers were, 
in the next place, bound to examine the 
nature of those advantages, if any, and 
demand, on the part of the public, a rea- 
sonable compensation from the Bank in 
respect of them. If, by extending the 
circulation of Bank of England paper, 
the noble Lord threw a considerable ad- 
vantage into the hands of the Bank, it 
was only fair to expect a reasonable com- 
pensation for it. But the subject would 
be put in a clearer light by the corre- 
spondence and negotiations between the 
Bank Directors and the Government, to the 
production of which he took it for granted 
the noble Lord would have no objection, 
[Lord Althorp said, he had no objection to 
produce all written communications on 
the subject, but a great deal of the nego- 
tiations were verbal}. He should certainly 
wait for that correspondence, before finally 
making up his opinion. He certainly was 
not one of those who thought it advisable 
to make a very sharp bargain with the 
Bank, lest the Bank might have been 
driven to use all the artifices within their 
power to maintain their credit as a body, 
and the public would certainly have suf- 
fered in the end. He was glad, therefore, 
the Bank appeared satisfied; because, 
although an attempt towards driving a 
hard bargain was evident, still, at the first 
blush of the present proposition for a re- 
newal of the Charter, he must confess he 
was disposed to believe that the Directors 
had had the best of the bargain. This 
might not appear when the correspondence 
was before the House, but at present he 
certainly thought that the noble Lord had 
not made a very advantageous bargain 
for the public. With respect to the de- 
tails of the plan, he saw no objection 
whatever to pay off one quarter of the 
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debt due by the public to the Bank of 
England, but with respect to the reduc- 
tion of the sum paid to the Bank for the 
management of the National Debt, he 
must confess he did not clearly compre- 
hend why that arrangement was made. 
The sum now annually paid to the Bank 
for this service was 248,000/., of which 
120,000/, was in future to be annually 
deducted. Now the noble Lord did not 
state whether the charge for managing 
the public debt was so unreasonably large 
as to be fairly subject to this reduction, 
or whether this 120,000/., was to be looked 
upon as a compensation to the public for 
the grant of a fresh Charter. The late 
Mr. Pascoe Grenfell had, when in that 
House, made this annual charge the sub- 
ject of a Sessional Motion, with a view to 
its reduction, and he (Mr. A. Baring) had 
always opposed this Motion, upon the 
principle that the sum paid was made a 
matter of bargain. When the Charter 
was renewed, it was unfair to depart from 
the terms of a bargain once made. He, 
therefore, took it for granted that the 
noble Lord did not look upon the 248,000/. 
as too large a sum paid for this service ; 
and he must, therefore, consider the 


annual reduction in the light of a com- 
pensation for the renewal of the Charter ; 
and then came the question of comparison 
between the compensation now paid by 
the Bank, and that which was paid at 
the time of the last renewal of the Bank 


Charter. The compensation then made 
by the Bank amounted to two per cent, 
on the whole amount of their capital of 
14,600,000/., or, in other words, to the 
difference between three and five per 
cent, that amount being lent to the 
public at three per cent at a time when 
the Government would have been obliged 
to pay five per cent in the market, and 
two per cent on 14,600,000/., was not 
far short of 300,000/. a-year. Now, the 
present value of money in the market did 
not exceed two and a-half per cent. ; three 
per cent was considered a large rate of 
Interest, and yet the Bank were to be paid 
at the rate of three per cent for the 
capital lent to the public, although the 
noble Lord knew, that Exchequer Bills, 
which yielded an interest of two and a 
quarter, circulated at two and three per 
cent above par. It, therefore, seemed to 
him that the 120,000. reduction on the 
annual payment to the Bank, was not 
tantamount to the compensation made by 
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the Bank on the former occasion, and, 
in order to equalise the two, the rate of 
interest to be paid on the Bank capital 
ought to be reduced to one per cent. 
This was the view which he took of it at 
the first blush of the plan; perhaps a 
perusal of the correspondence might alter 
his views. The noble Lord had stated no- 
thing as to the public balances in the 
hands of the Bank; he took it for granted 
that the noble Lord would hereafter give 
an explanation on the subject, particularly 
as the Government might do what it 
pleased with those balances in future, and 
invest them-to the best advantage. On 
the subject of the Bank itself, experience 
had proved, that the general system of 
management was judicious, Besides, the 
Bank had so accommodated itself to the 
affairs of this country that no considerable 
alteration could be made in the system 
without producing the greatest incon- 
venience. The same system was found 
equally beneficial wherever it was adopted. 
The Bank of Hamburgh was now, he 
believed, the only one conducted on a 
different principle, and a principle which 
he considered a bad one. The plan of the 
Bank of England was adopted in all parts 
of America, and he did not think it ad- 
mitted of any material improvement. He 
fully agreed with the noble Lord that 
there ought to be only one bank of issue 
in London. The other plan of having 
more banks of issue than one, was re- 
pudiated by every man of sense and 
experience, and in this the whole of the 
Committee concurred. The competition 
where there were more banks of issue 
than one, must produce a jarring which 
would prevent any bank from acting 
without previous jnquiry into the pro- 
ceedings of the other, without seeing what 
their rival was about, and thus could not 
fail to lead to great inconvenience and 
embarrassment. The next point to which 
the noble Lord adverted, was the limitation 
of distance within which other banks might 
be established with more than a certain 
number of partners; and he thought the 
noble Lord right in his limitation. There 
was no very considerable town nearer 
to London than sixty-five miles, and no 
benefit could therefore arise from bringing 
the privilege nearer to the metropolis. 
Now one word as to chartered banks. 
His opinion was, that this country had 
never yet sufficient experience of the 
principle to judge fairly of it. It was Mr, 
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Huskisson’s intention to have inquired 
fully into it had he lived. It was his 
( Mr. Baring’s ) opinion that it prevented 
capital from being employed in the business 
of banking by every proprietor being 
rendered liable to the full amount of 
his property. He approved of the French 
principle, always, however, taking care 
that the capital was really advanced, and 
not subsequently taken out. The Board 
of Trade could not employ itself better 
than in entering upon a careful revision of 
this important subject. The noble Lord 
said, that banks of issue would be un- 
limited in responsibility, but banks not of 
issue limited. He did not see upon what 
grounds the distinction was made. The 
noble Lord said, the present limitation 
which prevented country bankers from 
drawing bills on London for less than 500. 
was to be removed, and that they might 
in future draw to any other smaller amount. 
If they might draw bills on London of 102. 
or of 51., it would be the same in effect as 
allowing them to issue their own paper. 
There must be some limitation to such 
a power. However, he should not at 


present venture to offer any opinion 
upon this part of the subject. 


As he 
said before, however, he did not wish 
to give any opinion just now upon the 
general question as regarded country | 
banking. He unfeignedly wished, that they, 
should have, in the first instance, the’ 
opinions of persons connected with the 
country circulation on the subject. Indeed, 
he thought that the discussion should 
be delayed until they had the opinions of 
those individuals on the subject. The 
noble Lord said, that all country banks 
should be obliged to pay 7s. per cent 
Stamp-duty upon the amount of their 
issues in circulation, and that with a view 
to ascertain the amount in circulation. 
Now, he should like to know how the 
noble Lord would ascertain the amount of 
such issues in circulation. Was he to 
take the account from the bankers them- 
selves? The fact was, that this criterion 
of the amount of their issues would be 
anything but a true criterion. It would 
no more afford a true criterion of the 
amount of notes in circulation, than a 
Property-tax would afford a criterion of 
the real amount of any individual’s pro. 
perty. For his part he could not under- 

stand the means which the noble Lord 
would have of ascertaining the real amount 
of the issues of those banks in circulation, 
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There was one point in the noble Lord’s 
arrangement to which he had personally a 
great objection, and an objection that was 
founded upon personal experience, not 
only in this country, but in other parts of 
the world. He was aware that it was an 
objection, which in the present temper 
of the times, and of that House, was 
likely to meet with little favour there. It 
was an objection to the publicity of the 
Bank accounts. He was quite sure that 
in times of difficulty the means of the 
Bank would be limited, and its operations 
would be cramped, by its being under the 
necessity of making an appearance to the 
country for the purpose of masking its 
operations. He was aware that the 
Opinions given before the Committee were 
various upon that point. It appeared 
to him that it would be important for the 
House to know what the Bank as a body 
thought upon the subject. He (Mr. 
Baring ) was of opinion that the publicity 
of the accounts of the Bank would, in 
times of difficulty, materially cramp its 
operations, and further, that it would 
sometimes create an alarm amongst the 
public where there were no real grounds for 
alarm. It was perfectly well known, that 
the Bank at times, like many persons 
engaged in large general business, would 
perceive a great disproportion between its 
issues and the means in its hands; but it 
would, at the same time, know, that by 
circumstances which were not explicable 
by figures, sometimes the next week, or 
the next month, all things would be set to 
rights, and the due proportion brought 
about again. The publicity of the accounts 
of the Bank in such periods, and under 
such circumstances, would occasion an 
alarm amongst the public at appearances 
which, properly understood, would afford 
no grounds for alarm at all. It should 
not be forgotten that, every difficulty and 
every restriction put upon the Bank, pro- 
duced corresponding difficulties and re- 
strictions upon the intercourse of the 
Bank with the world at large. Gentlemen 
should not imagine that in imposing re- 
strictions upon the Bank, they were im- 
posing them upon the Bank merely ; they 
should recollect, that by the imposition of 
such restrictions, they were making it less 
useful for the purposes for which it was 
established and intended. He would re- 
fer for an illustration to the last period of 
difficulty since our return to cash payments 
~-to the year 1825. In fair weather 
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every bark might go to sea, and there was, 
then little or no necessity for inquiring 
into its seaworthiness ;_ but it was obvious | 
that there must be in this country aj 
description of vessel that would weather a_ 
storm like the only one that we had | 
experienced since the return to cash pay- | 
ments—namely, the storm of 1825. Now 
of this he was quite certain, that if a 
necessary publicity of its accounts had 
been established at that period, the Bank 
would have stopped payment over and 
over again. He forgot to what amount 
its resources in specie were then reduced 
—he believed that it was to an extremely 
and almost incredibly low amount. The 
Bank knowing that all would be set to 
rights went on confidently, and things did 
eventually come about, but such would 
not have been the case if the public, 
at the time, had been let into its secrets. 
In point of fact, there was no incon- 
venience experienced from the present 
state of things as regarded the Bank 
in this respect; on the contrary, at the 
period to which he referred, in 1825 the 
power of secrecy on the part of the Bank 
was the safety and the security of the 
Bank. He was aware that such a state 


of publicity existed in other countries: 
but it did not exist there, at least in 
France, without the disadvantages which 


he had mentioned attending it. Un- 
doubtedly, the noble Lord, by proposing 
that the publication of the accounts of the 
Bank be made every three months, instead 
of weekly, so far diminished the danger 
that was likely to be produced by such an 
arrangement. He would suggest this 
change in that part of the noble Lord's 
arrangement—namely, that the averages 
to be published at the end of the quarter 
should not be averages made up to that 
time, but to the middle of the quarter, for 
if they should be made up just before the 
payment of the dividends, they would 
exhibit a small amount of notes in circula- 
tion; and if made up just after the 
payment of the dividends, they would 
exhibit a large amount of notes in circula- 
tion. He therefore thought that by taking 
the averages up to the six weeks previous 
to the end of the quarter, they would 
have a greater chance of having a fair 
and correct return on the subject. To 
the making the paper of the Bank of 
England a legal tender he had no objection; 
on the contrary, he thought that the 
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benefit to the country. He thought that 
the noble Lord’s second Resolution might 
be more judiciously worded, so as to afford 
greater security to the public. He would 
suggest that that Resolution should be 
altered to this effect-—that so long as the 
Bank of England continued to discharge 
all its legal debts and responsibilities, its 
paper should be a legal tender in the 
country. It was not sufficient to say 
that so long as the Bank was bound 
by law to discharge its liabilities its paper 
should be a legal tender; it was more 
safe, as far as the public was concerned, 
to say that so long as it continued to 
discharge those liabilities, and no longer, 
its paper should be a legal tender. He 
had considerable doubts as to whether we 
should not limit the payment in specie on 
the part of the Bank to London alone. 
He, for one, was inclined to limit it to the 
Bank in London alone. The doing so 
would facilitate the issue of paper; and 
he thought that one place for payment in 
specie would afford sufficient security to 
the public. The late Mr. Ricardo’s plan 
was, that there should be only one place 
—namely, London, and that payment in 
specie should be made only for every 
100/.; and, undoubtedly, if his plan of 
paying in ingots were adopted, there still 
would be ample security for the public. 
He wished to know whether the noble 
Lord intended that the branch banks 
should be liable to pay in specie only for 
the amount of notes issued from them 
respectively, or whether they were to be 
called upon to pay for the whole amount 
issued by the Bank itself. He supposed 
that the noble Lord only intended, that 
those branch banks should be liable to 
pay in specie for the amount of paper 
issued by themselves. It was proposed 
by the noble Lord, that at the end of ten 
years the Government should have the 
power of giving notice to the Bank that 
its charter was to expire. Was that power 
to be reciprocal on the part of the Bank as 
well as on the part of the Government? 
The noble Lord proposed that, the Govern- 
ment should have the power of putting an 
end to the charter. Was the Bank, on 
the other hand, to have a similar power ? 
There was a variety of points connected 
with this important subject, which would 
require much time for their consideration ; 
and yet, it would be hard to call upon the 
noble Lord to give proper time for their 
discussion; for that would, in point of 
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fact, be calling upon the House to sit 
there till Christmas next. It was greatly 
to be regretted, that their time should have 
been wasted upon measures of much less 
consequence, so that whena great measure 
like the present was brought forward, it 
must be disposed of in a hurry, as it 
was physically impossible for hon. Members 
to continue to sit for the period required 
for its due consideration and discussion. 
It was, however, of great importance that 
with respect to that part of the noble 
Lord’s plan which regarded the internal 
circulation of the country, and the country 
banks, some time should be given to the 
persons connected with that circulation to 
pronounce their opinion upon it. With- 
out entering generally into the question, 
he could not refrain from offering the 
observations which he had now addressed 
to the House. 

Mr. Grote said, that as far as he could 
understand and follow the points of the 
noble Lord’s plan, he was not disposed to 
quarrel with the principle of it, but there 
was one point upon which he thought that 
the noble Lord deviated from the principles 
which he laid down in the commencement 
of his statement—he alluded tothe publicity 
of the issues of the Bank of England. He 
concurred in every word that had fallen from 
the noble Lord asto the extreme importance 
of the publicity of the Bank issues, as the 
best guarantee to the public for the sound 
management of that body. It was not that 
he had any reason to find fault with its 
management hitherto, but he saw clearly 
that there was no security to the public 
for the sound management by the Bank 
of the circulation of the country, and more 
especially for its adhering to one uniform 
principle, except in the publicity of its 
accounts. The noble Lord had laid down 
that principle in the most emphatic 
manner at the commencement of his 
statement, but when he came to see the 
mode in which the noble Lord proposed to 
effect that publicity, and the extent to 
which the noble Lord would carry it, he 
owned that he felt deeply and grievously 
disappointed. The publication of the 
accounts of the Bank for a quarter at the 
end of the quarter was not calculated to 
give the public a proper insight into the 
management of the Bank, or to operate as 
a check upon the Bank itself. If, 
however, the series of weekly averages, 
which were to be made up during 
the quarter, and which, according to the 
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noble Lord’s plan, were to be laid before 
the Government, but not before the public 
—if that series of weekly averages, and 
the amount of issues in each week during 
the quarter, were to be made public at the 
end of it, the public would get a better 
insight into the management of the Bank, 
and he thought that such publication was 
necessary in order to enable the public to 
understand accurately whether the Bank 
Directors were right or not in their view 
of the results, and to ascertain whether the 
variations that occurred could be fairl 

and satisfactorily accounted for. He was 
of opinion, that it would be an improve- 
ment in the noble Lord’s plan to postpone 
the publication of the accounts from three 
months to six months, if at the end of 
that time the whole series of weekly 
averages during the time should be given, 
No benefit, he conceived, would be derived 
from the publication as proposed by the 
noble Lord. He would not then enter 
into the other details of the plan; he would 
content himself simply with stating, that 
he saw no material objection to the plan 
as a whole, and there was one part of 
it, that which went to make the notes of 
the Bank of England a legal tender, 
which was of essential importance to the 
country. 

Mr. John Smith said, that it would be 
seen from the evidence given before the 
Bank Committee, that the Bank never 
was afraid of any run upon it occasioned 
by an unfavourable state of the exchanges, 
as it was well known to the Directors that 
that would in time right itself. In the 
year 1825, as his hon. friend the member 
for Essex was aware, the Bank of England, 
to its highest honour, came forward and 
lent its notes to the country bankers. 
During the run that then took place those 
very notes were frequently, in the course 
of half-an-hour after their being thus 
advanced, brought back to the Bank to 
be exchanged for specie. If the Bank 
of England had only to meet its own 
engagements, then it would have had 
no difficulty in doing so. The noble 
Lord now proposed to ‘make Bank of 
England notes a legal tender, which 
would prevent, in case of a run_here- 
after on country banks, such a run on 
the Bank of England for specie, a matter 
of the highest importance to the tran- 
quillity of the country, and a measure that 
would in all human probability, prevent the 
occurrence of great distress. He thought 
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be paid, and well paid, for its manage- 
ment of the Public Debt. The noble 
Lord’s plan, as far as it regarded country 


| banks, was one of considerable complexity, 
» and with respect to it he would not at 
| present give an opinion, 


He could not 
agree with the hon. member for Essex in 
thinking that the plan of the noble Lord 


would go to destroy the smaller banks of 
issue in the country parts of England. 
| He was sure that under this plan they 


would continue to flourish, and he cer- 


| tainly thought that their continuance 
| would be of infinite use to the commerce 


of the country. He was of opinion, that 
on the whole the noble Lord had shown 
great judgment and good sense in the 
plan which he had brought forward. He 
thought the proposition of the noble Lord 


F quite clear, and one that could not effect 


any injury to the Bank establishment. 
When the papers and other documents 
were printed and distributed, he did not 
doubt but the proposition would give 
general satisfaction. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped he might be per- 
mitted to put a question to the noble Lord 
upon a point which much interested a 
great portion of his constituents as well as 
Ireland generally. It was not his inten- 
tion at this stage to enter into the general 
principles of the proposition ; he was only 
anxious to obtain some information. The 
plan of the noble Lord made Bank of 
England notes a legal tender, and he 
should be glad to learn from the noble 
Lord if it was his intention to extend that 
principle to lreland. He understood the 
noble Lord to intimate, that he did not 
contemplate any such extension, and he 
therefore must inquire whether, as the 
notes of the Bank of Ireland were not now 
alegal tender, the principles of the pre- 
sent proposition were in that respect to be 
extended to Ireland. His third inquiry 
was, whether it was the intention of the 
noble Lord to bring the consideration of 
the Bank of Ireland Charter this year 
before Parliament. 

Lord Althorp said, that the propositions 
which he had submitted to the House 
were intended merely to apply to England 
and Wales, and did not extend either to 
Scotland or Ireland. With regard to the 
question put by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, with reference to the 
consideration of the Charter of the Bank 
of Ireland, he could only say that Charter 
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did not expire until the year 1837, when 
by Government paying off the Debt due 
to that body, and giving proper notice, 
the subject might be brought under the 
consideration of Parliament. 

Mr. O'Connell begged to remind the 
noble Lord, that he had not answered his 
inquiry as to whether it was contemplated 
to make Bank of Ireland notes a legal 
tender in Ireland. 

Lord Althorp replied, that it was not 
contemplated to interfere at present with 
the Charter of the Bank of Ireland. 

Mr. Hume regretted, that he felt called 
upon to differ from the sentiments which 
had been expressed by several hon. 
Gentlemen on this subject. He felt no 
hesitation in saying that to the negligence 
of the Bank of England was to be at- 
tributed the lamentable events resulting 
from the panic of 1826. At all events, 
he thought that those results would not 
have been so lamentable if proper dili- 
gence had been used. Experience had 
proved, certainly, that the Bank of Eng- 
land gave relief, but he was far from 
thinking, that no relief would on that 
occasion have been afforded but for the 
Bank of England; on the contrary, he 
was firmly of opinion that but for the 
mismanaged monopoly, the lamentable and 
eventful circumstances to which he had 
alluded would never have occurred, nor 
the severe losses then suffered have been 
sustained. He therefore could not but 
regret, that the public were again to be 
subjected to an extension of that mono- 
poly for ten or eleven years longer, and 
he still more regretted this, because the 
public were not to be benefited by the 
renewal of the monopoly. He was aware 
that many hon. Gentlemen entertained 
an opinion that a Government bank ought 
not to be established, but he was of opinion 
that no body of individuals could manage 
such an establishment like the state itself, 
and that Government banks might be 
established with as able men to conduct 
them as at present, and with as little 
trouble to the Minister for the time being, 
as was at present experienced, and most un- 
questionably at a much less expense to the 
nation than by the monopoly and manage- 
ment of the Bank of England. He com- 
plained that the people were to be de- 
prived, for a continuance, by the Bank 
of England of between 600,000/. and 
700,0002. per annum; and he strongly 
objected to the enjoyment by any indivi- 
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dual bank of a monopoly extending sixty- 
five miles round the metropolis, This 
appeared to him to be a departure from 
all the principles to the full extent of 
which the noble Lord had stated himself 
ready to go in order to free the country 
from such monopolies; and he was sorry 
to find the noble Lord had been led to 
acquiesce in their continuance. With 
reference to the bargain which had been 
spoken of, it seemed to him to be ridi- 
culous that the circulation of the Bank 
of England paper should be forced all 
over the country, and that all the people 
should get nothing in return. True it 
was, that the people would have to pay 
for the management of the debt 120,0002. 
instead of 248,000/., but that was the 
only advantage to the public. With 
reference to the proposition that Bank- 
notes should be a legal tender, he could 
only express his opinion that it would 
greatly increase the dangers to be feared 
from a paper currency, and would 
eventually drive a gold circulation out of 
the country; for, as the law now stood, 
every country bank was obliged to retain 
a certain quantity of gold in its possession 
to answer the demand, equal to the circu- 


lation of its notes; but under the plan 
proposed that was done away with, and, 
therefore, whenever a run for gold might 
arise, it would be directed to the Bank of 
England and its branches, and the danger 


consequently increased. The plan was 
wholly bad, and particularly as respected 
the renewal of: the existing Bank mono- 
poly. He saw no reason why the business 
of banking should not be opened the same 
as any other trade, business, or occupation. 
The hon. member for Essex had said, that 
by the establishment of two rival banks 
evil would follow, for they would be 
playing tricks. He must, however, remind 
the hon. Member that the responsibility of 
each establishment, arising from publicity, 
would be a sufficient check, and under it 
no danger could be incurred. So far from 
entertaining any fears from publicity, he 
thought, on the contrary, that it would 
tend much to the public advantage. On 
the whole, however, he must protest 
against this system of monopoly being 
continued, for he was sure the time 
would come when it would be regretted 
that such an important trust as that about 
to be conferred should have been placed 
in the hands of any set of individuals. 
Colonel Torrens said, that though he 
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considered the plan developed by the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to be in many respects an improvement 
upon the present monetary system, yet 
he could not discover how the dangers 
inherent in that were to be removed, 


England paper a legal tender, and relax. 
ing the Usury Laws with respect to Bills 
of Exchange, were undoubtedly improve- 
ments; but evils of the greatest mag- 
nitude remained, for which it was not 
even attempted to apply a remedy. Long, 
varied, and calamitous experience had now 
established the fact—that a circulating 
medium mainly consisting of paper money, 
issued by irresponsible bodies, and con- 
vertible into cash, at the option of the 
holders, was the most fluctuating, insecure 
and dangerous currency which it was 
possible for a great commercial country 
to employ. The evils of this species of 
currency were made manifest to a con- 
siderable extent during the crisis of 1797, 
which terminated in the suspension of 
cash-payments. It would not now be 
contended that the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of that period were occasioned by 
the war then raging in Europe, because in 
1826, when for the five preceding years 
there had been peace with the world, a pe- 
cuniary crisis of a still more calamitous cha- 
racteroccurred. The panic of 1825and 1826, 
occurring during a period of profound re- 
pose, with universal peace abroad and 
perfect tranquillity at home—that panic 
traceable to no external or intrinsic cause, 
had its source and its origin in the nature 
of the system itself, and in the insecurity 
which belonged toa paper currency, when 
issued at the discretion of irresponsible 
bodies, and convertible into cash at the 
option of the holder, The Bank Di- 
rectors, indeed, had stated in the evidence 
which they gave before the Secret Com- 
mittee of last year, that they had, at length, 
become wise in their generation, and that, 
instructed by past experience, they now 
recognised and acted upon the principles 
which they formerly repudiated, and that 
in their new-born sagacity they would 


avert the recurrence of the evils which F 


had arisen to the country. But was the 


conduct of the Bank Directors calculated F 


to inspire the House and country with 
confidence in their professions? Quite the 


contrary. Their new and improved rules F 
for regulating the issues of paper, so fat F 
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lating medium, occasioned deep and ca- 
lamitous vibrations between deficiency 
and excess. The Directors stated that 
theirimproved system commenced in 1827. 
Now, in the first place, did the official 
accounts submitted to the Committee of 
last year establish the fact, that the 
new system adopted by the Directors of 
the Bank of England in 1827, had tended 
to give increased steadiness and uniformity 
to the currency ? On the 27th of January, 
the amount of notes in circulation was 
18,300,0002.; and on the 22nd of 
November, in the following year, the cir- 
culation had increased to 27,012,000/., 
being an increase of Bank paper in circu- 
lation to the extent of one-third, or 
upwards of thirty per cent.; and, during 
December, 1831, to the first week of 
January, 1832, the circulation was com- 
puted at 16,400,000/. Now, these fluc- 
tuations in the amount of the circulation 
which had been produced under the im- 
proved principles of management, which 
was to give steadiness to our monetary 
system, had exceeded the fluctuations 


which took place before the improve- 
ment was adopted. Between the years 
1820 and 1826, the highest circulation was 


26,511,0002., and the lowest 16,304,000/. 
Thus the facts, as recorded by the Di- 
rectors themselves, showed that the fluc- 
tuations to which the circulation was 
previously liable had increased. The 
practical rule of the Bank Directors, as 
stated by themselves before the Com- 
mittee of last year, was, when the cur- 
rency was full, as indicated by the ex- 
changes being at par, or about to become 
unfavourable, to keep in their coffers 
bullion and coin to the extent of one-third 
of their liabilities. Thus when the cur- 
rency was full, if there was 10,000,000/. 
of gold in the Bank, their liabilities would 
be 30,000,000/., 10,000,000/. being issued 
upon the deposit of gold, and 20,000,0002. 
upon available securities; but supposing 
a succession of bad harvests or other 
unfavourable events to reduce the deposit 
of gold in the Bank to 5,000/. and suppos- 
ing, while only this amount of treasure 
Temained with the Bank, the exchanges 
were at par, or about to become unfavour- 
ble, then, upon. the rule which the Bank 
Directors laid down for their conduct, 
they would have to reduce their liabilities 
from 30,000,000/. to 15,000. But if 
abundant harvests or other favourable 
Circumstances should increase the supply 
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of the metals in the Bank to 15,000,0002., 
and should the continuance of a favour- 
able exchange indicate a deficient cur- 
rency then on their own rule the Directors 
would extend their issues of paper until their 
liabilities became equal to 45,000,000/. 
Thus, under the new rule of management 
of the Bank Directors, the currency of the 
country was exposed to the deepest 
vitiations. He regretted that his Majesty’s 
Government should have proposed the 
renewal of the Bank Charter without any 
essential improvement, and left the coun- 
try exposed -to all the calamities of an 
insecure and deeply fluctuating currency. 
The establishment of a Government Bank, 
issuing a fixed amount of inconvertible 
paper, somewhat under the wants of the 
country—say 29,000,000/., and com- 
pelled, over and above this fixed amount 
of inconvertible paper, to issue incon- 
vertible notes in the purchase of gold at 
the Mint price, and to receive them back 
again in exchange for bullion at the same 
price, then would the circulating medium 
be exactly upon the same footing with 
respect to amount and to value as if it 
consisted entirely of the precious metals. 
The proposed bargain with the Bank was 
most improvident, and would assuredly 
disappoint the just expectations of the 
country. 

Lord Althorp said, that it appeared to 
him that the hon. and gallant Member 
had entirely misunderstood the principles 
uponswhich the Bank proposed to act, 
and therefore he did not wish that the im- 
pression which such a misapprehension 
would create should remain unanswered. 
It was true that the object of the Bank 
would be to keep in possession of bullion 
to the amount of one-third of their liabili- 
ties; those liabilities included their de- 
posits as well as the circulation. The 
principle which the Bank Directers pro- 
fessed to adopt was, to keep the amount 
of their securities level, and the conse- 
quence was, that when bullion was drawn 
out of their coffers to go abroad, the effect 
was to diminish the amount of the circu- 
lation ; while, on the other hand, when 
bullion came in, of course the circulation 
was increased; therefore, so long as the 
securities remained the same, a diminution 
of 5,000,000/. would occasion a decrease 
in circulation of that amount also, and not 
of 15,000,000/., as had been stated by 
the hon. and gallant Member. The in- 
crease of the amount of bullion would 
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also create an equivalent increase of cir- 
culation. 

Colonel Torrens said, that admitting 
that the deposits constituted part of the 
liabilities of the Bank Directors, yet he 
maintained that it tended still more to 
decrease the circulation, and was another 
element of fluctuation. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley inquired 
from the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if it was intended that 
the country bankers who did not issue 
their own paper were to be compelled to 
return the amount of their circulation, 
assets, and securities; at the same time, 
he begged to observe that the making a 
5l, Bank of England note a legal tender 
was no boon to the country bankers, and 
had not been sought for nor solicited by 
them. 

Lord Althorp replied, that his proposi- 
tion only applied to bankers issuing 
their own notes; and, therefore, if a 
country banker did not issue notes, he 
could not be called upon for an account 
of his circulation and assets. 

Mr. Baring remarked that the noble 
Lord had said, that his proposition did 
not extend to Scotland. From this a 
great evil or inconvenience would arise with 
respect toa legal tender, particularly on 
the border. This inconvenience was 
manifested by supposing a person living 
in Berwick-upon-Tweed, or upon the 
border, who might be compelled to re- 
ceive from his English debtor that which 
he could not tender to his Scotch creditor. 

Lord Althorp said, that in Scotland 11. 
notes were in circulation, and, therefore, 
the making Bank-notes a legal tender | 
would exclude a bullion circulation alto- 
gether. Admitting, as he did, that there 
should not be a difference made in the 
circulation, yet still he thought that 
subject would involve a difficult question 
with one sufficiently difficult as regarded 
England and Wales, without interfering 
with the Scotch circulation. 

Mr. Forster, as a country banker, 
acquitted the noble Lord of any hostility 
to the body of which he formed a part, 
yet he was not sure that the noble Lord had 
not unwillingly been led into a scheme 
which had long been cherished by the 
Bank Directors, of monopolizing to them- 
selves the circulation of the country. Such 
a measure would be most injurious. The 
system of country banking had its faulty 
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aggregate it was much better ‘than the 
Bank of England, inasmuch as it presented 
a smaller circulation founded upon 4 
larger basis of property. The hon. member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. John Smith) 
was, he admitted, a high authority upon 
all subjects connected with banking ; but 
he must venture to differ from that hon, 
Member in his opinion that the measure 
for making Bank-notes a legal tender 
would prevent panics; on the contrary, 
he thought its tendency would be to in- 
crease their frequency and extent. The 
country bankers being released from the 
obligation now imposed on them of keep- 
ing a store of gold, whenever a demand 
for that article arose in the country, 
whether from political discredit or any 
other cause, there would be a simultaneous 
application for it from all the country banks 
to the Bank of England, which would 
thus be exposed to most severe and sudden 
drains. The Committee would recollect 
that it was an operation of this kind 
which caused the panic of i825, and if 
this measure were adopted, he anticipated 
a repetition of such events. Indeed, so 
impressed was he with the conviction 
that people in the country districts would 
prefer paper directly convertible into 
gold, to that which was indirectly con- 
vertible, that he should think it would be 
the policy of country bankers, notwith- 
standing their protection from payment in 
gold by law, to issue notes which should 
express on the face of them that they 
would be paid in gold; and such notes he 
was inclined to think, would soon obtain 
pre-eminence over those of the Bank of 
England. 

The Chairman reported progress, and 
obtained leave to sit again. 


MINIsTeRIAL PLan FoR THE ABo- 
LITION oF Stavery.] The House went 
into a Committee on Colonial Slavery. 

Mr. Godson wished as briefly as he 
could, to bring the case of the West-India 
planters before the Committee, and he 
trusted the Committee would, on such @ 
momentous subject, give him a patient 
hearing. He was most ready to admit 
that the time for emancipating the negroes 
had arrived—the only question was the 
manner and mode of doing it. This was 
a most important subject, implicating not 
only the property, but the lives of the 
white population of the West-India is- 
lands. Hon, Members ought to adjudicate 
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on thé plan of the right hon. Secretary, as 
if they were the Judges and the Jury. 
He would not say, that the Jury had been 
picked by the accusers of the platters, 
but everybody knew that the most powerful 
exertions were made at the last elec- 
tion, to prevent planters having seats in 
that House; and it became the duty of 
independent Membeis to see that justice 
was done to the accised. It could not 
be denied that the people of England, 
who had poured in countless petitions, 
entertained a strong feeling on the subject 
of slavery: it had been urged on the 
attention of the Government, by the large, 
respectable, and powerful party, called 
the Anti-Slavery Society, composed prin- 
cipally of persons dissenting from the 
Church of England. The Government 
had thought proper to take nearly the 
same view of this national question as that 
very influential party. He was one of a 
body of men personally interested in the 
settlement of this question which deeply 
affected the property of persons resident 
in England, and the lives of the white 
inhabitants of the colonies. In his obser- 
vations, however, he would carefully 
endeavour to pass by all irritating and 
unpleasant topies, and although he might 
feel excited, he would attempt to urge the 
tights of the planters in a tone as concili- 
atory a8 the slandets heaped upon them 
would permit. He would begin by deny- 
ing the right of the Parliament of Great 
Britain to legislate for the internal 
regulation or taxation of the colonies 
which had Loval Legislattires. The laws of 
Great Britain had ever recognised, and 
had never taken away, the right which 
Jamaica acquired by charter to an 
independent legislature. The inhabitants 
of ‘that island would insist that the Legis- 
lature of England had no right to pass a 
law to bind them; and they would not 
receive it, If they were bound to submit 
to that jurisdiction, they ought to be 
convinced by reason and argument, and 
not by force. The right hon. Secretary 
for the Colonies endeavoured to convince 
the House that it had the right to pass 
this measure, on the ground that whenever 
apower had been delegated by a legislature 
it could be resumed at any time. The 
right hon. Gentleman assumed that 
the Parliament did delegate; whereas the 
House never had the opportunity of 
delegating such power to any of the colo- 
nies, The legislature of Jamaica sprang, 
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by charter, from the King, without the 
knowledge, consent, or approbation of the 
Parliament of England. He challenged 
any lawyer, in or out of the House, to 
show any act of delegation, or any author- 
ity for delegation. That the Parliament 
of Great Britain had the right to enforce 
this law on the Assembly of Jamaica, for 
the internal regulation of that island, had 
been supported by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, on two Acts of Parliament ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman said, that the 
Assembly of Jamaica had, by acting on 
those statutes, admitted the right. The 
right hon. Gentleman first referred tt he 
llth and 12th William 3rd, chap. 7, for 
the more effectual suppression of piracy. 
But that Act never was admitted into the 
island of Jamaica, and never was attempted 
to be enforced there. Itdid not supersede 
any colonial tribunals in islands having 
legislative assemblies, nor apply to the 
colonies having charters in the nature of 
civil corporations. It would beavery good 
argumeut if a single instance could be 
quoted of an Act of Parliament acted 
upon in Jamaica, without having previously 
received the sanction of the local legisla- 
ture. There was not one. The island of 
Jamaica had a Court of Admiralty before 
the time of that Act, and had continued 
that Court without ever recognizing the 
statute. The other Act the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to, was 5th Geo. 2nd 
c.7., by which persons residentin England 
were quieted as to the fears which were 
entertained, whether their mortgages on 
property in the colony were legal on ac- 
count of the high rate of interest taken by 
them. The right hon. Gentleman forgot 
to say, that this Act of Parliament had 
been repealed as to the negroes; and he 
should have observed, that it was not 
passed for the purpose of interfering with 
property in Jamaica, but to protect the 
British merchants from the effect of the 
usury laws of this country. The legal 
rate of interest in Jamaica was six per 
cent, and the only object of that Act was to 
protect the merchants in advancing money 
at the legal rate of interest in Jamaica. 
Before that Act of the English Parliament 
there was a lawof Jamaica, making negroes 
assets for the payment of debts, and they 
continued to be assets after that Act was 
repealed. ‘ But, then,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘<I will give you the opinion 
of a distinguished authority on this 
subject,” and the right hon Gentleman 
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referred to Mr. Otis an American gentle- 
man, but he (Mr. Godson) could show by 
the conduct of that gentleman, during the 
whole of his political life, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had been mistaken as to 
his opinions. He would read to the House 
an extract from an account of some 
proceedings at Boston, dated the 8th of 
May, 1770. Mr. Otis having retired to 
the country for the recovery of bis health, 
it was voted—‘ That the thanks of the 
town be given to the hon. James Otis, for 
the great and important services which, as 
a representative in the General Assembly 
through a course of years, he has rendered 
to this town and province; particularly 
for his undaunted exertions in the com- 
mon cause of the colonies, from the 
beginning of the present glorious struggle 
for the rights of the British Constitution, 
&e.” In 1764, Mr. Otis said, ‘* When 
the Parliament of Great Britain shall 
think fit to allow the colonists a repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons, the 
equity of their taxing the colonists will 
be as clear as their power is, at present, 
of doing it if they please.” Did the right 


hon. Gentleman think, that by defending 
the rights conferred by the British Con- 


stitution, Mr. Otis meant that this Par- 
liament possessed the right to make Jaws 
for the state of Massachusetts? All the 
acts of Mr. Otis’s life, showed that he 
exerted himself to the utmost, in defence 
of the independence of the Coloniai legis- 
latures, He began public life by a speech 
against the ‘ writs of assistance,” which 
drew forth an eulogium from President 
Adams, in which Mr. Otis observed, that 
neither “ King James nor King Charles 
could be supposed to intend that Parlia- 
ment, which they both hated more than 
they did the Pope or the French king, 
should share with them in the government 
of colonies instituted by their royal 
prerogative.” Mr. Otis was the first to 
resist the principles now attributed to him. 
He resisted, not only by state papers, but 
by bayonets; and such was the authority 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
relied, to justify an interference in the 
internal affairs of Jamaica. The right 
hon. Gentleman also referred to what Mr. 
Canning bad said, namely—‘ that the 
interference of this country might be im- 
periously called for; and that it required 
the greatest possible case of necessity to 
justify such an exertion of power—that 
there was an ultimate power in the parent 
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state, which was an arcanum wnperii not 
to be disclosed, but when strong necessity 
required.” But that was a gratuitous 
assertion of Mr. Canning, unsupported by 
authority or practice. It was the tyrant’s 
plea; and would justify the exercise of 
uncontrolled and irresponsible power. The 
right hon. Secretary called on those who 
supported the proposition that the Parlia- 
ment had not the power and the right, to 
point out the laws which prevented such 
interference. He would show, both by 
the charters granted to the colonies, by 
Acts of Parliament, and by an opinion of 
the Judges, that the view which he had 
taken of the case was correct. He would 
confine himself to the island of Jamaica, 
as he was anxious not to distract the 
attention of hon. Gentlemen. Jamaica 
was taken from the Spaniards in the time 
of Oliver Cromwell, who never condes- 
cended to ask Parliament for a constitution 
for that colony. By the 7th article of 
the treaty signed at Madrid in June, 
1670, the king of Spain ceded that island 
to the King of Great Britain, his heirs 
and successors, for ever, with full right of 
sovereignty. Charles 2nd had not such love 
for Parliaments, as to induce him to come 
down with a request of the kind. Bya 
proclamation in 1661, he made all the 
inhabitants of Jamaica free denizens of 
England ; and he afterwards granted his 
royal charter to Jamaica, which was 
framed upon the report of Lord Chief 
Justice North. By that charter an 
authority was granted ‘to the governor 
of the island to summon general assemblies 
of the freeholders and planters within 
the island, to be called the General As. 
sembly of Jamaica, who should have 
power with the advice of the Governor 
and his Council, to make, constitute, and 
ordain laws, statutes, and ordinances for 
the public peace, welfare, and _ good 
government of the island, and of the 
people and inhabitants thereof, and such 
other as shall resort thereto, and for the 
benefit of our heirs and successors ;” which 
laws, statutes, and ordinances were to be 
‘(as near as convenient may be) agreeable 
to the laws and statutes of the kingdom 
of England.” It was provided that the 
acts of the Assembly should be sent to 
England for the approval of the King; 
and the Governor had the power of a 
veto. The approval of the acts of 
the General Assembly of Jamaica, was 


to be signified, not by the English 
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Parliament, but by the King alone. Like 
all other legislative assemblies, the As- 
sembly of Jamaica emanated from the 
King’s prerogative, and flowed from 
the same fountain as the Parliament of 
England. Hon. Gentlemen were too well 
acquainted with the character of Charles 
2nd, not to know that he attempted to 
obtain money in all sorts of ways. He 
made an experiment upon Jamaica, but 
failed. A similar attempt, equally un- 
successful, was renewed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, to obtain a fixed revenue 
from the Assembly of Jamaica. This 
body resisted; and although laws were 
sent out for their adoption, the Legislature 
of Jamaica would not yield. The Earl of 
Carlisle desired that the Assembly should 
give their consent to the laws which he 
had brought with him, without the power 
of objecting to, or the liberty of examin- 
ing, any part of them. No threat was 
left untried, no persuasion neglected, no 
art omitted, which might induce the 
members to berd their necks beneath the 
yoke. They successfully resisted, and 
thus established their Magna Charta. The 
men of Jamaica know their rights now as 
well as they did then. In 1703, the Go- 
vernor of the island renewed the demand 
for a permanent revenue, but the Assembly 
stoutly resisted the attempt, and carried 
their opposition so far as to prevent the 
landing of troops, and they refused to 
yield or to grant supplies, till the Governor 
admitted that the English Parliament had 
no power to enforce bills in Jamaica. This 
admission he was compelled to make. 
During the struggle, the Legislature of 
Jamaica was several times progogued and 
dissolved; but they continued firm to 
their purpose. On one occasion, the 
opinion of the Judges was requested by 
the King, whether, by his Majesty’s letter, 
proclamation, or commission, his Majesty 
had excluded himself from the power of 
establishing laws in Jamaica; and the 
Judges returned an answer establishing 
the independence of Jamaica. This colony 
then, had long been in the possession of a 
charter, and the inhabitants had resisted 
the attempts of the Crown to infringe on 
their rights. There was an opinion of the 
Judges in favour of the charter, which 
hitherto had been respected by this coun- 
try. The King, by means of the Governor, 
had his veto; and such was the similarity 
of the Constitution of Jamaica to that of 
England, that the House of Assembly at 
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Jamaica would not allow a Money Bill to 
pass which had not originated in their 
House. He had examined the question 
as if it were some general internal regu- 
lation, but he was prepared to show that it 
was in truth, a tax on the West-India 
planters. It was proposed that the master 
should employ his slave for seven hours 
and a half a day, and for which he should 
provide him with food, clothing, and 
lodging. That was fixing the rate of 
wages. The act of 18th George 3rd 
applied to that case, by which the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain gave up all 
right and power to tax her colonies. He 
was anxious not to be misunderstood—he 
did not urge this argument with a wish to 
hinder or prevent emancipation; but he 
placed these facts and reasons hefore the 
House, because it was fitting the House 
should know in what light the question 
would be received in Jamaica. The As- 
sembly of that island would not tamely 
resign its rights. He wished to point out 
to the House the consequences of adopt- 
ing the plan of Government, and to 
show that the power which they were 
called upon to exercise they did not 
possess. Did the House not having the 
right, intend to exercise the power, and 
raise up the opposition of the Assembly of 
Jamaica? He came to the plain question 
whether theslaves were property or not?— 
whether the possessions in the West-India 
islands were property or not? The right 
hon. Secretary spoke as if he considered 
the slaves to be property, but an influential 
party, who had many able advocates in 
that House, had stated that slaves were 
not property. The planters and inhabit- 
ants of Jamaica considered that they were 
property. Some parts of the possessions 
were, undoubtedly, property. Steam- 
engines, buildings, houses, were - still 
property in Jamaica; and had the House 
a right to take away those adjuncts which 
it had forced upon the inhabitants of Ja- 
maica, and which now alone made those 
things, admitted to be property in England, 
valuable as property in Jamaica? If so, 
the Jamaica man had a right to say, “ If 
you take from me that which makes my 
property valuable, you ought, at least, to 
give me compensation.” The planters of 
Jamaica could say that the evil complained 
of did not originate with them ; that, from 
the time of the first monopoly of the 
slave-trade, in 1662, down to the present 
period, the Parliament had by its own 
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acts, admitted that there had been some- 
thing attached to an estate in the West- 
Indies, considered to have all the attributes 
of property. But, independently of 
Acts of Parliament, he would also refer to 
the opinions which had been expressed by 
the Judges upon the subject. In 1689, ten 
of the Judges, in reply to a demand from 
the King in Council, said, “In pursuance 
of your Majesty’s Order in Council, we 
do most humbly certify our opinion to be, 
that negroes are merchandize.” Here, 
then, was the opinion of the Judges 
of the land, deliberately expressed by 
Chief Justice Holt, and nine other 
Judges of that day, and the Committee 
could not come to aright conclusion upon 
this question, unless it took into consider- 
ation what the people of Jamaica might 
think of it. In 1760, the planters wished 
to stop the importation of slaves, and 
were proceeding to take measures to 
obtain that end; but Great Britain inter- 
fered, declaring that she would not suffer 
the colonies to put aside a traffic which 
was so generally lucrative to the empire. 
The mother country had by her acts forced 
upon the colonies that species of pos- 
session which it was now said to be a 
crime for them to retain. If it were a 
crime, those who forced the colonists to 
commit it must be as guilty as the colonists 
themselves, The Statute, too, of 5th 
George 2nd, so confidently referred to by 
the right hon. Secretary, as showing that 
Great Britain had the right to interfere 
in the internal legislature of the colonies, 
declared, that the negro might be made 
the subject of mortgage. If that Act 
of Parliament, then, were good for any 
thing it went to prove the validity of his 
case. The right hon. Gentleman would 
not surely contend that an Act of Parlia- 
ment, good for one purpose, must, neces- 
sarily, be bad for another. The right hon. 
Secretary could not say, that this Statute 
proved the right of the British Legislature 
to interfere in the internal government of 
the colonies, without at the same time, ad- 
mitting that it proved, that in the estima- 
tion of the Parliament at home, the negro 
had been considered the property of the 
planter, and made a legitimate subject 
of mortgage. He would refer to only 


one more Act of Parliament from among 
the many which supported his view of the 
question, and this was the 46th George 
3rd, c. 157, in which it was enacted “ that 
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cattle, and plantation tools which have 
been in the Crown before, shall be given 
to the Lords Coitimissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury for the time beihg, or to 
any three or more of them as he should be 
pleased to appoint, to be held in trust fur 
his Majesty, his heirs, and suecessors.” 
In this Act of Parliament, then, slaves were 
placed in trust under the King himself. 
Thus the slave-trade began with a mono+ 
poly to one of the Queens; and finally, 
this Act of Parliament invested the King 
himself with a property in negroes. And 
was not that an excuse for the people in 
Jamaica to consider the negroes upon 
their estates as a part of their propetty? 
Was it not an excuse for the comparatively 
illiterate planter considering that pro- 
perty which the United Parliament of 
England declared should be vested in the 
Commissioners of the Treasury for the 
benefit of his Majesty? Although this 
argument might, perhaps, convince the 
minds of persons who were not determined 
to prejudge the question—he did not ex- 
pect that his or any other person’s argu- 
ments would draw such an admission from 
the House. One hon. Gentleman who had 
spoken last night, in favour of the propo- 
sition of the right hon. Secretary, said: 
‘‘ Prove to me by all the laws of the 
world—prove to me by all the Acts of 
Parliament—by all the opinions of the 
Judges—that slavery has hitherto existed, 
and hitherto been sanctioned—still I con- 
tend, that it was wrong in the beginning, 
wrong in the continuance, and will be 
wrong to the end.” He was ready to 
adopt that sentiment; but he would ask 
them as men of sense—as men of intelli- 
gence—as men acquainted with the affairs 
of human nature—to say whether, having 
given to this species of possession every 
attribute — every essential quality by 
which other property was surrounded—it 
did not become them, in removing it from 
its present possessors, to effect that fe- 
moval with honour and honesty? Hehad 
no objection to their retracing their steps, 
but he must maintain that they, who had 
inflicted a wrong upon one part of their 
fellow-creatures, had no right to call upon 
others to expiate their offence. Suppos- 
ing it true the slave was not accurately 
the property of the master—still in de- 
priving the planter of what he had origiti- 
ally paid for, and, therefore, considered 
his legitimate property, it wasonly just in 
them who deprived him of it to grant him 
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areasonable compensation. In the case 
of Dominica, where the Crown was actu- 
ally paid for the land, a petition had been 
presented in the other House of Parlia- 
ment in which the purchasers expressed 
their determination to resign the whole, if 
measures Of this kind were to be put 
into force. Let them see the benefit this 
country had derived from the existence of 
the present system. The annual amount 
of the Custom-duties imposed upon the 
West-India produce imported was between 
§,000,0002. and 6,000,000/. The annual 
amount of the exports of home manufac- 
tures to the West-India colonies, was be- 
tween 4,000,000/. and 5,000,000/. Be- 
sides this, the ships employed in the 
trade between England and the West- 
Indies amounted to 9,500; the aggregate 
amount of their tonnage being no less than 
260,000 tons. These were the profits 
which England had derived from her 
colonists possessing the ‘‘ shameless pro- 
perty.” Did not the British Government, 
too, in all its contracts with the United 
States of America, force Jamaica to take 
all her supplies, either directly from this 
country, or from some of its colonial pos- 
sessions? If Jamaica wished to procure 
timber or corn from the United States, 
where it might be obtained with great ad- 
vantage—did not England say, ‘‘ No; 
we must support Canada—you must go to 
Canada for your timber or corn? If 
Jamaica wanted fish, was she not compelled 
to resort to Newfoundland? If she 
wanted salt provisions, could she obtain 
them unless from Ireland, although the 
United States of America would have 
supplied her at a cheaper rate. She 
must have her herrings from Scotland, and 
her hardware from England. Jamaica dared 
not refine her sugar in the island, because 
the freight would be less, and the refiners 
at home injured. Her rum was not al- 
lowed to disturb the profits on whiskey, 
and her molasses must not interfere with 
the breweries. In short both abroad and 
at home, Britain had always taken advan- 
tage of this shameless property to procure 
a benefit to herself. The two great prin- 
ciples developed in the plan of the right 
hon. Secretary were first, that the labour 
of the negro should be limited to seven 
hours and ‘a-half a day, for which he was 
to receive the usual allowances of food 
and raiment, and be entitled to his house 
and land; and, secondly, that at the end 
of twelve years from the present period he 
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should be free. He would declare, that he 
was ready to vote for immediate emanci- 
pation, and indeed that part of the right 
hon. Secretary’s plan which proposed only 
a complete emancipation after the lapse 
of twelve years, met with the approbation 
of very few Members of this House. By 
the proposed plan, no class of negroes 
would be really free, not even the new- 
born infant. As long as the mother, who 
was to take care of her child, continued to 
labour for seven hours and a-half a-day, 
she could not attend to it after the first 
two years of its existence. Aslong as the 
mother was nursing it, of course care 
would be taken of it, but the child being 
free who was to provide for it aftetwards ? 
The mother for twelve years to come would 
continue to work as a slave for seven 
hours and a-half a day; who, then, was to 
take care of the child during those hours, 
after it was two years old? By the Reso- 
lutions which the right hon. Gentleman 
had moved, all negroes for the future were 
to be called apprentices; but, though free 
in name—they would, in point of fact, for 
the next twelve years, be slaves. This 
was one of the worst parts of the plan; 
and it would be much better to declare 
that, at some certain time — as short 
as possible—negroes of all descriptions, 
the old, the young, the active, and the 
infirm should be free. Fix some definite 
period—say Christmas-day next year—only 
so distant as to enable the colonists to 
prepare for the change. Every person 
who had any knowledge on the subject 
had declared that it would be impossible 
to retain the negro ina situation partially 
free, and partially in the nature of slavery ; 
and that it would be much better for Go- 
vernment at once to emancipate him, but 
under such regulations as should seem best 
calculated to render him a good member of 
society. He had very strong objections 
to the stipendiary Magistrates, whom it 
was proposed to appoint with the view of 
enforcing the regulations contained in 
these Resolutions. They were to be sent 
out from this country, and have no con- 
nexion with the colonies. In that case, 
at least4,000 would be necessary. A little 
court of session would be required in 
every parish in the colonies. Or if it were 
said, that it was only intended to send out 
a few stipendiary Magistrates, then for 
what purpose was every obloquy heaped 
upon the present Magistrates of Jamaica ? 
Why was their conduct described in 
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terms which would prevent every man of 
honour from acting in the capacity of a 
Magistrate? First Ministers induced the 
House to believe that the Magistrates of 
the colonies were not to be trusted; and 
then because they were not prepared to send 
out 4,000 stipendiary Magistrates—they 
said they believed the resident Magistrates 
would enforce their views. That part of 
the plan could never be acted upon. It was 
proposed that 15,000,000/. should be ad- 
vanced to the colonies to compensate them 
for trying this (as the right hon. Secretary 
called it) ‘‘ mighty experiment.” That 
sum was not sufficient to produce the 
effect desired. It would not afford a 
compensation for the difference in the cost 
of cultivating an unencumbered estate ; 
and in the case of estates which were 
heavily encumbered with mortgages and 
other charges, it could not be considered 
any compensation at all. Asa national ques- 
tion in which light Ministers seemed anxious 
to regard it—it would establish a principle 
which it would be impossible not to have 
applied in other circumstances. When the 
full grown negro was told “ Seven hours 
and a half a-day is the whole time that 
you ought to labour,” a principle was 
established which might be applied to the 
free labourers of this country. In point 
of fact, every mechanic, every weaver, 
every spinner, was thus told, that for seven 
hours and a-half labour per day, he was 
entitled to a house and garden rent-free, 
and to food and raiment, and this at the 
time when it was in contemplation to make 
ten hours a-day the maximum of the 
labour of infants! It was also proposed, 
that the negro, when raised to a state of 
freedom, should sit upon Juries, and serve 
in the militia. After the late rebellion in 
Jamaica, the wisdom or the policy of 
giving him the latter privilege seemed 
doubtful. By placing arms in the hands 
of those who had so recently escaped from 
bondage, the safety and peace of the colo- 
nies would be endangered. One class of 
persons had not been contemplated in 
this plan, and for their losses no provision 
was made. What was to become of the 
white population of the colonies, who were 
not the owners of slaves, but who derived 
the means of existence from superintend- 
ing or managing them upon the different 
estates. It might, perhaps, be said, that 
these persons must take their chance, as 
they were not the actual possessors of 
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still, in a plan of this kind, Ministers 
ought to consider the effect that would 
be produced upon them. ‘The prin- 
cipal part of the revenue of Jamaica was 
derived from a poll-tax levied upon the 
negroes. If they were all to be made free, 
in what manner was this tax to be raised? 
The moment that these Resolutions became 
an Act of Parliament, that tax would 
cease. What must be the consequence? 
Had Ministers considered that there was 
such a thing as Government paper-money 
in the colonies—that public credit had to 
be supported there as well as at home? 
If the negroes were to be paid in money, 
there must be a very extensive silver 
coinage; for all the silver at present in 
Jamaica would not be sufficient to pay 
two weeks’ wages to the emancipated 
negroes. Unless the planters themselves, 
as the parties interested, were consulted, 
and induced to support the Government 
plan, it would be impossible that it could 
be carried into execution. It would have 
been prudent, therefore, in the right hon. 
Secretary, not to have heaped so much 
obloquy upon the planters and the local 
authorities in the West Indies. It was 
true the right hon, Gentleman had a diffi- 
cult task to perform ; because, on the one 
hand, he had to prove that the planters 
had behaved in such a manner towards 
their slaves as to render it necessary 
for the Legislature at home to inter- 
fere for their protection; and, on the 
other hand, it was necessary that he 
should so carefully express himself as not 
to offend the prejudices of the planters, 
However well the right hon. Gentleman 
might have acquitted himself of the first 
part of his task, he had completely failed 
in the second—for his manner must irritate 
the resident planters of the colonies ; and 
without their concurrence, mere passive 
resistance on their parts would be suffi- 
cient to prevent any plan from being car- 
ried into effect. The right hon. Secretary 
had not made out his case against the 
West-India planters in that candid 
manner which was to be expected from 
him. He appeared rather as the 
counsel of the prosecutor, than the 
calm, impartial, and unprejudiced Secre- 
tary of State. The West-India planters 
having been brought before the public, 
and the Bar of that House, by the vehe- 
ment speech of the right hon. Secretary, 
it became necessary, before a decision be 
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should be made. The hon. member for 
Lancaster had, last evening, read several 
extracts from the communications of dif- 
ferent Secretaries for the Colonies, with 
the Local Assemblies of the West-India 
islands. He (Mr. Godson) would read 
one of later date than any which were 
cited by that hon. Member. It was 
contained in a communication made by 
Sir George Murray to the Governor of 
Jamaica in 1830 ; in these terms :—* Your 
Lordship will convey to the Council and 
Assembly of Jamaica, the reiterated assur- 
ance of the most anxious desire on the 
part of his Majesty to co-operate with 
them in effecting those improvements in 
the slave code, which they have so repeat- 
edly sanctioned by their recent enact- 
ments.” Yet, with that document in his 


‘possession, the right hon. Secretary assert- 


ed in his speech, that, since the year 
1823, the planters had done nothing 
to promote the views of the Legislature at 
home. On the contrary, every Colonial 
Secretary, from the very period that the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to, down to 
the present time, had mentioned in his 
despatches to the several West-India 
islands, the satisfaction of the Govern- 


ment at the progress which the local legis- 
latures of the islands were making in the 
advancement of the views of the mother 


country! It was true the colonies had 
not gone so far as was wished with respect 
to religious instruction. The Legislative 
Assembly of Jamaica, in 1802, had passed, 
an Act, by which they confined the mi- 
nistry of the Gospel to the Church of 
England. He condemned that Act as 
much as any man could do. The colo- 
nists had omitted to grant religious liberty; 
but that was their only wrong. As far as 
regarded the improvement of the negro, 
and the modification of his condition as a 
slave, the colonists had acted up to the 
instructions and wishes of the mother 
country. The hon. Baronet, the member 
for Bristol, had gone through a number of 
cases, and must have convinced the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman was com- 
pletely mistaken. In Jamaica, a great 
number of manumissions had, of late 
years, taken place. They amounted to 
14,000 at least, for many occurred of 
which no register was kept. And was it 
to be made a charge against Jamaica, that 
its law with respect to evidence was not 
perfect? At the present moment there 
lay upon the Table of that House various 
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Acts of Parliament to amend and improve 
the laws, and among them, one to improve 
the law of evidence in England. Could 
it, then, be made a serious charge against 
Jamaica, that she had not perfected that 
which had engaged the wisdom of the 
British senate for ages? He did not be- 
lieve that there had been such instances 
as those mentioned or insinuated by the 
right hon. Secretary, of the separation of 
slaves. Every planter—every gentleman 
connected with the colonies—uniformly 
denied, that the practice had ever been put 
in force, except by legal process ; and the 
nature of that process was such as to con- 
fine the possibility of the separation of a 
negro family to a very few particular in- 
stances. Savings’ banks, he must mention, 
had been instituted in Jamaica. One 
was established at Montego shortly after 
the recommendation from the British Go- 
vernment was received; but not a negro 
would deposit anything in it. They were 
not accustomed to the institution, and did 
not know, that money, lent out, would 
produce them money again. The planters, 
then, had been calumniated and misrepre- 
sented. A Savings’ bank had been insti- 
tuted in Jamaica; and it failed from no 
fault of its founders. The most serious 
charge made by the right hon. Secretary 
against the planters, was, that the decrease 
in the number of the negroes in the 
several colonies was always in proportion 
to the increase of the quantity of sugar. 
The hon. member for Lancaster, in his 
able speech of last evening, had clearly 
and distinctly proved, that with respect 
to Demerara, the right hon. Secre- 
tary’s calculations were founded on 
erroneous data, and were totally incorrect. 
In a pamphlet published by a very able 
accountant, who took as the basis of his 
calculations all the figures previously 
published by the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth, it appeared to be very satisfactorily 
proved—that the decrease in the number 
of negroes upon an estate always con- 
tinued as long as there was a certain ex- 
cess of the male over the female popula- 
tion; and that, when that excess became 
small in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion, a certain increase in the population 
was the result. It was clear, therefore, 
that the decrease in the black population 
of the colonies was not consequent upon 
the increase of labour. The charge which 
the right hon. Secretary had made against 
the colonies upon this point was one 
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terms which would prevent every man of 
honour from acting in the capacity of a 
Magistrate? First Ministers induced the 
House to believe that the Magistrates of 
the colonies were not to be trusted; and 
then because they were not prepared to send 
out 4,000 stipendiary Magistrates—they 
said they believed the resident Magistrates 
would enforce their views. That part of 
the plan could never be acted upon. It was 
proposed that 15,000,000/. should be ad- 
vauced to the colonies to compensate them 
for trying this (as the right hon. Secretary 
called it) ‘‘ mighty experiment.” That 
sum was not sufficient to produce the 
effect desired. It would not afford a 
compensation for the difference in the cost 
of cultivating an unencumbered estate; 
and in the case of estates which were 
heavily encumbered with mortgages and 
other charges, it could not be considered 
any compensation at all. Asa national ques- 
tion in which light Ministers seemed anxious 
to regard it—it would establish a principle 
which it would be impossible not to have 
applied in other circumstances. When the 
full grown negro was told ‘“ Seven hours 
and a half a-day is the whole time that 
you ought to labour,” a principle was 


established which might be applied to the 


free labourers of this country. In point 
of fact, every mechanic, every weaver, 
every spinner, was thus told, that for seven 
hours and a-half labour per day, he was 
entitled to a house and garden rent-free, 
and to food and raiment, and this at the 
time when it was in contemplation to make 
ten hours a-day the maximum of the 
labour of infants! It was also proposed, 
that the negro, when raised to a state of 
freedom, should sit upon Juries, and serve 
in the militia. After the late rebellion in 
Jamaica, the wisdom or the policy of 
giving him the latter privilege seemed 
doubtful. By placing arms in the hands 
of those who had so recently escaped from 
bondage, the safety and peace of the colo- 
nies would be endangered. One class of 
persons had not been contemplated in 
this plan, and for their losses no provision 
was made. What was to become of the 
white population of the colonies, who were 
not the owners of slaves, but who derived 
the means of existence from superintend- 
ing or managing them upon the different 
estates. It might, perhaps, be said, that 
these persons must take their chance, as 
they were not the actual possessors of 
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still, in a plan of this kind, Ministers 
ought to consider the effect that would 
be produced upon them. ‘The prin- 
cipal part of the revenue of Jamaica was 
derived from a poll-tax levied upon the 
negroes. If they were all to be made free, 
in what manner was this tax to be raised? 
The momentthatthese Resolutions became 
an Act of Parliament, that tax would 
cease. What must be the consequence? 
Had Ministers considered that there was 
such a thing as Government paper-money 
in the colonies—that public credit had to 
be supported there as well as at home? 
If the negroes were to be paid in money, 
there must be a very extensive silver 
coinage; for all the silver at present in 
Jamaica would not be sufficient to pay 
two weeks’ wages to the emancipated 
negroes. Unless the planters themselves, 
as the parties interested, were consulted, 
and induced to support the Government 
plan, it would be impossible that it could 
be carried into execution. It would have 
been prudent, therefore, in the right hon. 
Secretary, not to have heaped so much 
obloquy upon the planters and the local 
authorities in the West Indies. It was 
true the right hon. Gentleman had a diffi- 
cult task to perform ; because, on the one 
hand, he had to prove that the planters 
had behaved in such a manner towards 
their slaves as to render it necessary 
for the Legislature at home to inter- 
fere for their protection; and, on the 
other hand, it was necessary that he 
should so carefully express himself as not 
to offend the prejudices of the planters, 
However well the right hon. Gentleman 
might have acquitted himself of the first 
part of his task, he had completely failed 
in the second—for his manner must irritate 
the resident planters of the colonies; and 
without their concurrence, mere passive 
resistance on their parts would be suffi- 
cient to prevent any plan from being car- 
ried into effect. The right hon. Secretary 
had not made out his case against the 
West-India planters in that candid 
manner which was to be expected from 
him. He appeared rather as the 
counsel of the prosecutor, than the 
calm, impartial, and unprejudiced Secre- 
tary of State. The West-India planters 
having been brought before the public, 
and the Bar of that House, by the vehe- 
ment speech of the right hon. Secretary, 
it became necessary, before a decision be 
given, that some defence of their conduct 
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should be made. The hon. member for 
Lancaster had, last evening, read several 
extracts from the communications of dif- 
ferent Secretaries for the Colonies, with 
the Local Assemblies of the West-India 
islands. He (Mr. Godson) would read 
one of later date than any which were 
cited by that hon. Member. It was 
contained in a communication made by 
Sir George Murray to the Governor of 
Jamaica in 1830 ; in these terms :-—‘ Your 
Lordship will convey to the Council and 
Assembly of Jamaica, the reiterated assur- 
ance of the most anxious desire on the 
part of his Majesty to co-operate with 
them in effecting those improvements in 
the slave code, which they have so repeat- 
edly sanctioned by their recent enact- 
ments.” Yet, with that document in his 
possession, the right hon. Secretary assert- 
ed in his speech, that, since the year 
1823, the planters had done nothing 
to promote the views of the Legislature at 
home. On the contrary, every Colonial 
Secretary, from the very period that the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to, down to 
the present time, had mentioned in his 
despatches to the several West-India 
islands, the satisfaction of the Govern- 


ment at the progress which the local legis- 
latures of the islands were making in the 
advancement of the views of the mother 


country! It was true the colonies had 
not gone so far as was wished with respect 
to religious instruction. The Legislative 
Assembly of Jamaica, in 1802, had passed, 
an Act, by which they confined the mi- 
nistry of the Gospel to the Church of 
England. He condemned that Act as 
much as any man could do. The colo- 
nists had omitted to grant religious liberty; 
but that was their only wrong. As far as 
regarded the improvement of the negro, 
and the modification of his condition as a 
slave, the colonists had acted up to the 
instructions and wishes of the mother 
country. The hon. Baronet, the member 
for Bristol, had gone through a number of 
cases, and must have convinced the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman was com- 
pletely mistaken. In Jamaica, a great 
number of manumissions had, of late 
years, taken place. They amounted to 
14,000 at least, for many occurred of 
which no register was kept. And was it 
to be made a charge against Jamaica, that 
its law with respect to evidence was not 
perfect? At the present moment there 
lay upon the Table of that House various 
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Acts of Parliament to amend and improve 
the laws, and among them, one to improve 
the law of evidence in England. Could 
it, then, be made a serious charge against 
Jamaica, that she had not perfected that 
which had engaged the wisdom of the 
British senate for ages? He did not be- 
lieve that there had been such instances 
as those mentioned or insinuated by the 
right hon. Secretary, of the separation of 
slaves. Every planter—every gentleman 
connected with the colonies—uniformly 
denied, that the practice had ever been put 
in force, except by legal process ; and the 
nature of that process was such as to con- 
fine the possibility of the separation of a 
negro family to a very few particular in- 
stances, Savings’ banks, he must mention, 
had been instituted in Jamaica. One 
was established at Montego shortly after 
the recommendation from the British Go- 
vernment was received ; but not a negro 
would deposit anything in it. They were 
not accustomed to the institution, and did 
not know, that money, lent out, would 
produce them money again. The planters, 
then, had been calumniated and misrepre- 
sented. A Savings’ bank had been insti- 
tuted in Jamaica; and it failed from no 
fault of its founders. The most serious 
charge made by the right hon. Secretary 
against the planters, was, that the decrease 
in the number of the negroes in the 
several colonies was always in proportion 
to the increase of the quantity of sugar. 
The hon. member for Lancaster, in his 
able speech of last evening, had clearly 
and distinctly proved, that with respect 
to Demerara, the right hon. Secre- 
tary’s calculations were founded on 
erroneous data, and were totally incorrect. 
In a pamphlet published by a very able 
accountant, who took as the basis of his 
calculations all the figures previously 
published by the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth, it appeared to be very satisfactorily 
proved—that the decrease in the number 
of negroes upon an estate always con- 
tinued as long as there was a certain ex- 
cess of the male over the female popula- 
tion; and that, when that excess became 
small in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion, a certain increase in the population 
was the result. It was clear, therefore, 
that the decrease in the black population 
of the colonies was not consequent upon 
the increase of labour. The charge which 
the right hon. Secretary had made against 
the colonies upon this point was one 
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which every person in England must have 
heard with pain; and he was sure every 
planter in the West Indies would receive 
with indignation. Was it true that the 
planters of Jamaica had obtained an in- 
creased production of sugar, by working 
the negro to death? That was the charge 
made against them; and either it was true, 
or it was not true. That argument, if not 
used by the right hon. Secretary, had 
been used by some others who had taken 
part in the debate. The West-India pro- 
prietors denied the charge. They admitted, 
that there had been a decrease in the 
amount of the population; but that cir- 
cumstance was accounted for by the dis- 
proportionate number of the male and 
female population. By the pamphlet he 
had just referred to, it would be found that 
in all the different colonies, the increase 
in the population had taken place, as the 
number of females had preponderated 
over that of the males; and, on the con- 
trary, the decrease in the population 
had been proportionate to the excess of 
males. In 1823, the excess of females 


above males, at Barbadoes, amounted to 
6,498, and in 1829, it amounted to 6,520; 
and the population, from 1823 to 1829, 


increased from 78,816 to 81,902. In the 
parish of Portland, in Jamaica, at first 
there was a great excess of males, but 
afterwards of females. In the island of 
Jamaica, in 1829, there was an excess of 
females of 5,913 above the males; a 
number so great, that the time must be at 
hand when there would be an increase of 
the whole pop-lation. The right hon, 
Secretary had also stated, that the dimi- 
nished value of West-India property was 
not owing to the agitation of the slave 
question in this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman endeavoured to prove, that the 
West-India colonies had been in a state of 
equal distress at former periods. He 
stated, that in the year 1804, there was 
presented to this House a petition from 
Jamaica, showing, that great distress 
existed at that time, and declaring, that 
unless some immediate relief were extend- 
ed to the colonies, the ruin of the planters 
must irretrievably follow. ‘ This,” said 
the right hon. Gentleman, with an air of 
triamph,—* this was in the palmy days of 
the slave-trade. Atthat time the planters, 
he said, declared, that their estates were 
good for nothing; and therefore, if they 
were good for nothing in 1833, there could 
be no reason for attributing the loss in 
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their value to the agitation of the slave 
question. But the right hon. Secretary 
omitted this fact, that the Parliament of 
England, at the time that the colonists 
complained in 1804, had recently inter. 
dicted the intercourse between Jamaica 
and the United States of America. The 
inhabitants were alarmed lest that inter- 
diction should bring a famine similar to 
that which had swept away 15,000 
negroes; and an intercourse so beneficial 
to the colonists having been interdicted 
by the British Legislature, was it not 
natural that they should petition, and say, 
we are ruined—it is impossible that we 
can go on—your measures of foreign 
policy oppress us; we, therefore, call upon 
you for assistance. It may be good: for 
the community at home that you should 
cut off the communication between us and 
the United States, but it occasions to us 
great injury, and we therefore pray for as- 
sistance.” By the omission of that fact, 
the right hon, Gentleman obtained an 
applause from the House which would 
have been withheld had he stated the 
whole case. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument upon this point wasshallow 
and inconclusive; because there was dis- 
tress without any agitation of the slave- 
trade in 1804, he jumped to the conclu- 
sion, that, after a ten years’ agitation 
of the slave question in 1833, the former 
was in m9 respect, and in no degree, to be 
attributed to the latter. Without dwelling 
upon the various causes by which the 
value of land was affected, this was the 
fact upon which he relied for a complete 
refutation of the argument advanced by 
the right hon. Secretary—namely, that 
since the year 1823, estates in the West- 
Indies had not been saleable ; the produce 
of the estate had found a market, but the 
estate itself had been as if it were without 
a title. In 1804, the value of the produce 
of those estates was destroyed; but, in 1823, 
agitation made the estates themselves value- 
less. He had hitherto referred to Jamaica ; 
but he would now call the attention of the 
House to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in reference to some of the 
other islands ;—and first with respect to 
Barbadoes. The right hon. Gentleman 
asserted, that in no one island had the 
law of evidence been placed upon the 
same footing as in England. He had been 
requested by the agent from Barbadoes to 
deny the correctness of that assertion, as 
far as regarded the island with which he 
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was connected. The Legislative Assembly 
of Barbadoes, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations which were sent out from the 
Government of this country, passed an 
Act, by which they provided, that the 
evidence of negroes should from that time 
be taken in the same form, and be subject 
only to the same rules and regulations as 
all other classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
in that island. Another of the charges 
against the colonies was, that they had 
refused to appoint protectors of slaves. 
This, again, was incorrect with regard to 
Barbadoes; for in that island, the Local 
Legislature enacted, that the Speaker of 
the Assembly, the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Attorney General, should 
be considered as constituting a Committee 
for the protection of slaves. It was further 
provided, that those three functionaries 
should have the power of appointing a 
secretary, who should be considered as the 
acting protector of slaves. The right hon. 
Gentleman would have acted more can- 
didly, if he had not invariably taken ex- 
treme cases as a test and sample of the sys- 
tem. While he pointed out delinquencies, 
he entirely overlooked the meritorious 
exertions of those colonies which had done 


their duty. For the sake of producing 
an effect, and of gaining the applause of 
the House, he collected together all the 
faults of the worst colonies, and spoke of 
them as common occurrences, eyen in the 


best. That was most unfair. As to com- 
pensation, he would assert that the 
15,060,0002. which had been mentioned 
would not be sufficient to compensate the 
planters for giving up all their rights. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
colonies as if it were almost a matter of 
indifference whether we retained them or 
not; and it had been urged, again and 
again, that if the whole of our West-India 
colonies were taken from us, we should 
still get a sufficient supply of sugar. But 
this country wished to have the market 
here supplied with sugar, the produce of free 
labour. If, after losing the West Indies, we 
depended for our supply of sugar upon 
the produce of other countries, would the 
object so anxiously desired be accomplish- 
ed? Where were we to obtain sugar, the 
produce of free labour? From Brazil? 
No. From Cuba? No. From the French 
colonies? No. Slavery existed in them all. 
Those, therefore, who were anxious to have 
sugar produced by free labour, must have 
a strong interest in keeping up our own 
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colonies, because it was to them alone 
that they could look for the accomplish- 
ment of that great and desirable object. 
[Question ! question!| He requested the 
House to listen, at least with the semblance 
of a decent attention, to his statements, 
after they had paid so much attention to 
the arguments on the other side. He was 
about to state, that the colonies of this 
country ought to be kept in such a state, 
that, by being worked, they might be of 
value; and it was impossible they could 
be made of value, unless there were in 
them a number of resident planters, 
which the new plan certainly would not 
encourage. The plan itself did not con- 
tain that “ executory principle ” of which 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke, and 
which, he said, was so essential to it. 
Ministers had injured their plan, by ex- 
cluding the Legislative Assembly, and the 
Magistrates of the islands, from any parti- 
cipation in its execution, and, in his opin- 
ion, a little addition of money would have 
the effect of procuring their concurrence. 
His proposition for the expenditure of a 
considerable sum of money could certainly 
not be very palatable to the House at the 
present moment. The right hon. Secretary 
had stated, that the decrease of the duty 
on sugar, from 27s. to 24s. per cent, had 
not benefited the consumer, and that, if 
the 3s. per cwt. were again put on, the 
consumer would not suffer. This addi- 
tional 3s, would produce to the country a 
revenue of 600,000/.; and ld. a pound in 
coffee, would produce 100,0002. more. If 
the consumer did not suffer by thus raising 
the revenue upon the production of the 
West Indies, could there be any harm, 
anything wrong, in endeavouring to con- 
ciliate all the parties, by giving such a 
sum of money, as the additional 700,000/. 
should be the interest of? If the taxation 
upon the West Indies were increased 
to the amount of 700,000/., Government 
might afford to give them a sum, of which 
the 700,0001. should be the interest, at three 
percent. That sum would be 20,000,0002. ; 
and it ought to be given to the West-India 
planters, as a compensation for the loss 
which they would sustain, and as an in- 
ducement to them not to resist a law, 
which, but for some aid of this kind, must 
involve them in utter ruin. The resolution 
with which he would conclude, embraced 
four distinct propositions—first, it would 
grant immediate emancipation to the 
negro; secondly, it would enable the re- 
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solutions of Ministers to work in practice, 
by conciliating the prejudices of the 
planters; thirdly, it would provide a fund 
for the raising of a capital of 20,000,0002., 
which ought to be paid to the colonists as 
a compensation; and, fourthly, it would 
pledge the House to lend 10,000,000/. to 
the planters, on the security of the colonies 
themselves. Those who had been so 
anxious for emancipation, who desired that 
the slave should be immediately free, 
should vote for his resolution, because, by 
it, emancipation would be given at once. 
In the midst of all the difficulties, all the 
troubles, and all the dangers of this sub- 
ject, would the House, for a comparatively 
inconsiderable sum of money, sell, not 
only the honour of Great Britain (as far 
as the West Indies were concerned), but 
teach a lesson to the other colonies, that 
no reliance was to be placed on the faith 
of the Mother Country? He shouid 


base the resolution which would contain 
the four propositions he had stated, upon 
the two plans which had been laid before 
the House—the one by the right hon. 
Secretary, the other by the noble Lord, 
the member for 

therefore, begged 


Northumberland. He, 

leave to move an 
amendment to the first resolution. It 
followed the Resolution verbatim to the 
end, and then introduced an addition to 
it. He would move, ‘ that it is the opinion 
of this Committee, that immediate mea- 
sures be taken for the entire abolition of 
slavery throughout the colonies, with the 
concurrence and assistance of the local 
legislatures and authorities ; and that, in 
consideration thereof, his Majesty be 
enabled to grant the sum of 20,000,000/. 
sterling to the proprietors in his colonial 
possessions, according to the number of 
slaves belonging to each proprietor; and 
that his Majesty be further enabled to 
advance, by way of loan, the sum of 
10,000,000/. sterling to the local legis- 
latures of each colony for that purpose ; 
such loan to be repaid in such manner, 
and at such rate of interest, as shall be 
prescribed by Parliament.’ 

Mr. Tancred said, that it was with no 
small degree of surprise he had heard the 
right of the British Legislature to legislate 
on this subject for the colonies questioned 
in that House. The right of the British 
Legislature had repeatedly been asserted 
in different Statutes of the British Parlia- 
ment, had been repeatedly recognized by 
the Colonial Legislatures, and uniformly 
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admitted by all the great lawyers who had 
ever discussed the subject. The rights of 
the British Legislature had never been 
abandoned by any act of their own, except 
in the case of internal taxation. Both in 
Acts of Parliament and in Acts of the 
Colonial Legislature, the right of the 
English Parliament to legislate for the 
colonies had been directly asserted, and 
indirectly admitted. The opinion even of 
Mr. Burge supported this doctrine; for 
that gentleman, with no view to diminish 
the authority of Colonial Legislatures, had 
distinctly admitted the right of the British 
Parliament. In his evidence upon the 
right of the Colonial Assemblies, he said, 
“‘the common law of England prevails in 
this colony, except in those cases in which 
it bas been altered by the Acts of Assem- 
bly here. But British Statutes, passed 
since the acquisition of the island, are not 
in force in this colony, unless in express 
terms they have been extended to the 
colony” —a statement which distinctly 
admitted, that if these Statutes were ex- 
pressly extended to the colonies they 
would be in force there. The right to 
legislate seemed to him most clearly estab- 
lished. The next point to be considered, 
therefore, was—upon whom the expense 
of this emancipation of the slaves was to 
fall. He thought that the guilt of the 
origin and continuance of the odious sys- 
tem of slavery was divided between the 
Legislature and the planters. As there 
had been a common guilt, he thought 
there ought to be a common reparation. 
He despised that cheap humanity which 
was willing to do justice at the expense 
of others, but was unwilling to do it if it 
cost anything. He therefore supported 
the plan for the gradual abolition of 
slavery; but he must say, that he was 
opposed to that total change which was 
recommended by those who advocated the 
immediate abolition of slavery. There 
was no pressing occasion for it; and there 
was every reason to shun it, on account 
of the danger which must inevitably ensue 
from the adoption of such a measure. 
He feared, if the Parliament did not agree 
with the proposition for making a change 
in the condition of the negro, that we 
should have to regret the loss of our 
colonies. Let the House take warning 
by the case of St. Domingo, which, in 
1789, produced a revenue of 6,000,0000. 
a-year to France. Not only was emanci- 
pation refused, but the most rigorous de- 
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crees were made, and attempted to be 
enforced against the negroes; and the 
result was, that the island was lost. A 
Society called Les Amis des Noirs had, 
in the first instance, with the purest mo- 
tives, instilled into the negroes feelings 
that made them desire freedom. Among 
that Society were men of the highest pru- 
dence, as well as virtue and honour, and 
they would carefully have avoided doing 
anything that might be likely to drive the 
negroes into rebellion. But the general 
members of that Society acted differently, 
and then, what with the passing of severe 
decrees, and the revocation of them, the 
effort to oppress, and the contempt excited 
by the futility of that effort, the colonists 
were driven into rebellion, and the colony 
was lost.. Any plan for making a decided, 
but gradual, alteration in the condition of 
the slaves, should have his support; and 
he again warned the House, that the ex- 
ample of St. Domingo was an instance of 
what might be expected if the amelioration 
of the condition of the slave, and the means 
of making him free were longer refused. 
The great object of all parties seemed to 
him to be, to stimulate the labour of the 
slave. Having that object in view, he 
could not but admire that part of the 
tight hon. Gentleman’s proposition, which 
not only allowed, but would induce, the 
slave to work out, day by day, his own 
emancipation. Under these circumstances, 
he should give his support to the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Buckingham rose amidst confusion, 
and said, that if he had been in the habit 
of frequently addressing the House, or 
when addressing it, of trespassing on its 
time at any great length, there might be 
some reason for those symptoms of im- 
patience; but the House, he was sure, 
would do him the justice to recollect, that 
he was the only Member who had yet 
proposed to limit the length of hon. Gen- 
tlemen’s speeches, and bring them all 
within a moderate compass: and though 
his proposition had not been adopted, and 
a great waste of the public time had con- 
sequently been allowed to take place, yet 
he considered himself under a tacit pledge 
to enforce his precept by example, and to 
prove the sincerity of his advice by prac- 
tising himself the conduct he would re- 
commend to others. In the lateness of 
the hour, he should feel an additional 
teason for condensation and brevity ; but, 
as he intended to touch on a branch of 
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the question hitherto undebated, and to 
show the preference of an immediate, over 
a gradual, abolition of slavery, he trusted 
that he might have the ear of the House 
for the short period to which he would 
confine his claims on their attention. 
When the Government plan was so ably 
and fully developed by the right hon. the 
Secretary for the Colonies, he felt that 
there were many parts of it extremely 
objectionable ; and, if he had had an 
Opportunity, at an earlier period of the 
debate, to have explained the grounds of 
this feeling, he would have done so at 
some length. But, for the present, he 
would content himself with saying, that 
the two principal features to which he 
should object were these—namely, the 
protraction of the period of emancipation 
to twelve years, and the making the negro 
pay, by a portion of his daily labour, 
during that time, for a liberty which ought 
never to have been taken from him, and 
which should be restored to him instantly 
and without cost. The latter part of the 
plan, he rejoiced to find, was to be given 
up; and seeing that the Ministers had 
thus yielded to the popular opinion, in 
abandoning that part of their scheme, he 
confidently hoped that, by the Amendment 
he should propose, and the discussion to 
which it would give rise, they might also 
be induced to relinquish the other part of 
the plan, and give freedom to the slave in 
the shortest possible period of time, instead 
of continuing his bondage for so long a 
period as that originally contemplated. 
It was in this hope, at Jeast, that he had 
framed his Amendment ; and in this hope 
he would persevere with it to the end. 
He would not. go over the ground already 
so fully occupied by the hon. member for 
Bristol (Sir R. Vyvyan), on a former even- 
ing, and by the hon. members for Kidder- 
minster and Banbury (Mr. Godson and 
Mr. Tancred), on the present, as to the 
right of the Parliament to legislate for the 
colonies at all, Neither would he advert 
to the evils or the horrors of slavery in 
general ; because, as all parties had now 
admitted, that the system was bad, and 
that it must be abolished, he should deem 


-it a waste of time, and an unnecessary 


irritation of the feelings of opposing par- 

ties, to say one word on the subject. The 

past should be now forgiven and forgotten, 

if we could only secure the blessings of 

freedom for the future : and to the attain- 

ment of this he would therefore strongly 
I 
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recommend that the exertions of all parties 
should be exclusively devoted. The mo- 
tives which had led to the almost universal 
demand throughout this country for the 
abolition of slavery were three-fold. There 
were, first, those—by far the largest num- 
ber, and the most zealous and uncompro- 
mising—-who demanded it as enjoined by 
religion; who deemed slavery sinful in the 
eyes of God, and contrary to the spirit of 
the Gospel. There were, secondly, those 
who contended for freedom as a claim of 
justice, and who held slavery to be incon- 
sistent with the rights of man, as pro- 
claimed and protected by the British Con- 
stitution. There were, thirdly, those who 
saw in slavery a most degrading, impover- 
ishing, unsafe, and costly system of sub- 
jection—and who, on grounds of policy 
alone, demanded its abolition. Now, every 
one of these three classes advocated im- 
mediate, rather than gradual, abolition. 
The religious class, because whatever was 
sinful ought, they contended, to be aban- 
doned without a moment’s hesitation or 
delay; the philanthropical class, because 
they equally contended, that injustice ought 
to be remedied at the earliest possible 
moment of time; and the political and 
commercial class, because they conceived 
that the longer the system of slavery lasted, 
the greater would be the amount of evil 
to be redressed ; and the greater the dif_fi- 
culty of restoring freedom to the enslaved. 
All these were, therefore, for immediate 


emancipation, without any further delay. 


than was absolutely indispensable for the 
protection of the public peace: and this 
conclusion was, indeed, borne out by the 
fact, that out of the thousands of petitions 
presented on this subject, bearing the 
signatures of more than a million of per- 
sons, they nearly all prayed for immediate, 
rather than gradual, emancipation, and 
demanded that the freedom they claimed 
for the slave should be given him at once, 
and secured to him for ever. This de- 
mand, however, was opposed by the Minis- 
ters, as well as by the West Indians, on 
various grounds: the principal of which 
were these— first, that by immediate eman- 
cipation, there would be great danger of 
insurrection, which would lead to the 
murder of the whites and the loss of our 
Colonies entirely ; secondly, that if this 
did not take place, the natural indolence 
of the slaves was so great, that no stimulus 
but the whip would ever make them labour, 
even for a bare subsistence; thirdly, 
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that as sugar could not be cultivated by 
free-labour, the abolition of slavery would 
lead to the extinction of the growth of su- 
gar in the West Indies; and fourthly, that 
the slave colonies of other countries, thus 
becoming the only places in which sugar 
could be grown, we should be giving them 
a benefit at the sacrifice of our own pos- 
sessions, and encouraging that very slave 
trade, which our aim was to abolish, 
These, he believed, were the principal ob- 
jections raised to immediate emancipation, 
and he would answer each of them in 
detail. First, then—as to the danger 
of insurrection; the causes of insurree- 
tion generally were, a strong sense of 
wrong, and a determination to shake off 
some burthen or yoke. Aslongas slavery 
was continued, call it by what name they 
might, whether apprenticeship or servitude, 
or by any other term, as long as forced 
subjection to an individual master, without 
power of removal, or of improving wages, 
remained, so long would there be danger 
of insurrection : for so long would there be 
powerful motives tarebel. But when free- 
dom had been granted—when the yoke 
had been taken off—when every man might 
seek his own employer, and fix his. own 
terms of reward; when the blacks were 
elevated to the same enjoyment of equal 
rights with the whites, what was there to 
rebel for? What greater good could they 
hope to attain? It was not the usual can- 
duct of mankind to rebel against their be- 
nefactors, nor to break out into insurrection 
when freedom was accorded to them, In 
general the people of all countries were tao 
happy to receive the smallest boon from 
the hands of their rulers; and it was only 
when rights were withheld, and justice de- 
nied, that insurrections or rebellions ever 
did take place. They were frequent in the 
West Indies now—they occurred often in 
the East—they happened perpetually in all 
the despotic states of Asia, and they took 
place occasionally in the worst governed 
countries of Europe—of which Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, were examples. 
But there were no insurrections in America, 
and none in England; and if there were 
any, they would occur, not because rights 
were conceded, but because rights were 
denied. The rule was universal, that 
men never rebelled because freedam was 
granted to them; and that the only dan- 
ger of insurrection lay in a denial of rights 
which were justly due, But, as to the 
murder of the whites— What was to hinder 
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that taking place now, if the hatred of the 
blacks was so strong? Nothing but mili- 
tary force. Let, then, such force be still 
further strengthened by a preventive police, 
and a body of independent Magistracy, 
until the change from slavery to freedom 
should be complete; and as the slaves 
would have no addition to their numbers 
or their force by being made free, while all 
the motives to rebellion or revenge would 
be greatly lessened, we could not, for a 
moment, apprehend insurrection as a con- 
sequence of their obtaining their immediate 
freedom, though we might dread it as the 
almost inevitable consequence which must 
and would ensue on that freedom being 
longer withheld. Secondly—As to the 
indolence of the slaves, and their incapa- 
city or unwillingness to labour for their 
own support. It could not be denied, that 
the love of ease was as common to the 
negro race as to every other. It was not 
necessary to resort to Africa to discover this 
propensity. All men disliked to labour more 
than was necessary to obtain for them the 
enjoyments of life: beyond this, they de- 
sited leisure, or at least the entire direction 
and control over the employment of their 
time, It was also true, that, in warm cli- 


mates, repose was a greater luxury than in 


colder ones, But notwithstanding this: 
how stood the fact? Was it not established 
by evidence the most varied and unim- 
peachable, that wherever the experiment 
had been tried, it had been found that the 
negroes, like other men, were beings made 
up of hopes and fears, and operated upon 
- by the stimulus of rewards and punish- 
ments? They had been granted for their 
own use, in some cases, a day in each week ; 
ja others, an hour in each day: and in 
both they had shown that in the hour or 
day devoted to their own use, and the pro- 
duce of which was to be for their own be- 
nefit, they had done more than in twice or 
thrice the time employed for the benefit of 
others. Had he had the good fortune to 
have caught the Chairman’s eye in an 
earlier part of the night, he was prepared 
to establish this by evidence, which he had 
brought with him for that purpose; but at 
this late hour, and under the pledge of 
brevity he had given, he would ab- 
stain from reading the evidence he had 
brought. He might direct, however, those 
who still entertained doubts on this subject, 
where it would be found; and he would 
accordingly name the works he held in his 
hand. They were not anonymous, but 
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eacli the productions of authors well known 
and highly esteemed, both in the political 
and the literary world. The first was Mr. 
Jeremie, for many years a resident in the 
West Indies, as President of the Council 
in the island of St. Lucie, and subse- 
quently appointed in an official capacity to 
the Mauritius. This gentleman, in his 
‘« Essays on Colonial Slavery,” presented a 
large mass of evidence to prove, that the 
emancipated slaves were among the most 
industrious of men: that, under every ima- 
ginable disadvantage they acquired pro- 
perty, and became industrious, frugal, and 
prosperous artisans and traders. He gave 
an interesting history of the town of Cas- 
tries, in St. Lucie, where the great part of 
the population were free blacks, and people 
of colour, and by whom a large amount of 
property was held in houses, lands, ships, 
&c., many individuals possessing from 
2,000/. to 3,000. of value; and all acquired 
entirely by their own exertions. The other 
work was one entitled ‘ Wages, of the 
Whip,” drawn up by Mr. Conder, a well 
known author, in which was collected a 
body of evidence to satisfy the most scep- 
tical of this great truth, that wherever co- 
ercion or force was applied to draw forth 
the exertions of the negro, he gave his la- 
bours unwillingly; and it was consequently 
unproductive: but wherever the stimulus 
of hope and reward were offered, his vigour 
became redoubled, his industry was un- 
tiring, and his labour was rendered profit- 
able both to the employer and the em- 
ployed. There wasnotthe slightest ground, 
therefore, for the assumption, that, if liber- 
ated, the negroes would fail to support 
themselves; and the best proof, perhaps, 
that could be given, that the Ministers did 
not entertain this view of the case, and 
consider the negro a peculiarly indolert 
being, was this—that though they urged 
his natural unwillingness to work, as an 
arguinent against his immediate emancipa- 
tion, and justified the keeping him in 
slavery for twelve years longer, on the 
ground that it was necessary to teach him 
habits of industry (as if the unfortunate 
slave had not been taught those habits, by 
being kept at hard labour all his life), yet 
they expected this ‘‘indolent being,” who 
they alleged could not beinduced to labour, 
by the stimulus of hunger and nakedness, 
to supply the want of food and raiment, 
which could only be thus obtained—they 
expected him, when allhis wants had been 
im by the seven hours and a-half of 
2 
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labour for his master during the day, to 
labour the other two hours and a-half, 
without the stimulus of hunger and naked- 
ness, but with the prudent forethought and 
design of laying up a provision for a future 
day! Now, both of these positions could 
not be true—the negro could not be at 
once the most indolent and improvident, 
and the most industrious and prudent of 
the human race; though the Ministers as- 
sumed him to be either, as it best suited 
their purpose. The truth was, that he was 
in neither of these extremes ; but his cha- 
racter was that of the common average of 
humanity under similar circumstances to 
his own: whatever was bad about him, 
was the result of his enslaved condition, 
and could only be eradicated by his being 
made free. Whatever was good about him 
was part of his human nature, and, as such, 
was capable of progressive improvement ; 
the first step to which must be his eman- 
cipation. And, asall slaves hitherto made 


free had bettered their condition from the 
moment of their freedom being attained, 
there was no good reason for doubting but 
that all the slaves in future to be emanci- 
pated, would run the same career of im- 
provement, some faster and some slower 


than others, but all at least rising above 
that lowest point in the scale of existence, 
which now marks them the next link in 
creation to the beasts of the field, but which, 
being broken, they would rise, like other 
rational beings, to the enjoyment of all the 
privileges and all the virtues of manhood 
and humanity. Thirdly—As to the ces- 
sation of our supplies of sugar, which it is 
contended, can only be had from the West 
Indies, and only be cultivated by slaves. 
It was certainly remarkable, that such an 
argument as this should be advanced by 
any one pretending to geographical, or 
political, or commercial information ; and 
yet it had been dwelt upon at great length. 
But could hon. Members be ignorant of 
the fact, that in our own immense empire 
of the East Indies, any quantity of sugar 
might be obtained, the entire produce of 
free labour; and even now, under all the 
disadvantages of its growth, so much 
cheaper than the sugar of the West, that, 
to protect this, a heavy extra duty had 
been placed on all the sugar imported from 
Bengal, without which the West-India 
sugar, produced by slave labour, would, 
long ago, have been driven out of the 
market? It was true, that at present, the 
East-India sugar was inferior in strength 
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and quality to that of the West: but when 
the same protection of person and property 
should be extended to residents in Bengal, 
as was now enjoyed by the inhabitants of all 
our other colonies—when British capitalists 
should be permitted to hold lands in India, 
establish mills, and apply the capital, the 
science, and the skill, of Europe, to the 
cultivation of sugar in the East, as they 
now do in the West---there was no doubt, 
in the mind of any person who had resided 
in India, that its quality might be made 
quite equal to that of any sugar in the 
world ; and, therefore, that all alarm on 
the subject of failure of supply in this ne- 
cessary or luxury of life, was perfectly 
groundless. Fourthly—As to the encour- 
agement which would be given to slavery 
in other colonies, and the extension of the 
slave trade for their supply, by the cessation 
of slavery in our own, he thought the re- 
medy for this perfectly easy :—If, instead 
of the unjust preference which had hitherto 
been given to the produce of slave-labour 
over that of free industry, the Ministers 
would but reverse the rule, and tax heavily 
the produce of slave colonies, while they 
admitted the produce of free labour on 
easier terms, slavery would then become so 
much more unprofitable than freedom, 
even to the planters themselves, that it 
would not long be continued. And as to 
the slave trade, he contended, that if the 
Government of England would only be just 
enough, courageous enough, and virtuous 
enough, to declare the slave trade to be 
piracy, wherever practised, and by whomso- 
ever carried on—and make some severe ex- 
amples of those captured in its perpetration 
—it would soon be swept away, as it de- 
served to be, from the face of the earth. 
There was one remarkable inconsistency in 
the opinions held on slavery and the slave 
trade, to which he must, for a moment, 
advert. All parties were now agreed to 
speak of the latter with detestation and 
horror, even those who saw nothing in 
slavery itself so bad as to require its aboli- 
tion, But, for himself, he deemed slavery 
to be the worst of the two. The-slave trade 
consisted in the capture and conveyance of 
men from Africa to the West Indies, in a 
most inconvenient and uncomfortable 
manner, it was true; but what was 
slavery but a perpetuation of this state of 
suffering and wrong, for all the rest of the 
victim’s life? It was a crime, no doubt, to 
seize the free man, and make him a slave: 
it was also a crime to transport him by 
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force from his native home to a foreign 
shore: but was it not equally a crime to 
purchase this injured victim, and to keep 
him in cruel bondage all the rest of his 
days? For his own part, though he knew 
it was against the commonly received 
opinion, he considered the subsequent 
bondage of perpetuated slavery to be even 
worse than the original capture and banish- 
ment of the slave, to which it gave 
rise. He thought that the subsequent 
slavery, though coming after, in point of 
time, was, in reality, the parent of the slave 
trade itself ; for had there been no receivers 
of stolen men, men would not continue to 
have been stolen : had there been no buy- 
ers of slaves, there would soon have ceased 
to be sellers; and he therefore could not 
understand the philanthropy of those who 
affected such extreme horror at the slave 
trade, as the means by which the victims 
were procured, but had no indignation 
whatever towards those who kept those 
victims all their lives afterwards in bond- 
age, subject to misery, to stripes, and to 
chains. The time, he hoped, was arrived, 
when both slavery and the slave trade were 
about to be extinguished together. Let 
England set the proud example first; and 
use all her great political and moral influ- 
ence with other countries, to follow it; 
and he did not despair, even before he sunk 
into the grave himself, to see slavery abo- 
lished in every colony of the West, whether 
British or Foreign; as well as in the 
United States of America, where it had too 
long been a blot on the free institutions for 
which that country was otherwise distin- 
guished. Hehad thus endeavoured, much 
more briefly than he could have wished— 
as, in deference to the convenience of the 
House at that late hour of the night, he had 
omitted many arguments on which, had he 
been earlier in the debate, he should have 
felt it his duty to dwell—to show that all 
the reasons alleged against immediate 
emancipation were capable of being re- 
futed : and that as such immediate eman- 
cipation was more just, and not more 
dangerous, than any protracted scheme, it 
ought to have the preference of all parties, 
whether they wished the abolition of slavery 
on the grounds of religion, justice, or policy 
~all of which were opposed to any delay 
whatever, beyond the shortest possible 
period, within which adequate arrangements 
could be made to carry the emancipation 
into effect. In conclusion, he would say 
& few words on the prospects which such 
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‘a measure as he advocated would open to 
the colonies, as well as to the mother 
country. The negroes being released 
from their present degraded and depressed 
condition, would become subject to new 
motives, animated by new hopes, and 
cheered by new enjoyments. The means 
of instruction being afforded them, their 
leisure would be devoted to the acquisitior 
of knowledge. Religious and moral, as 
well as entertaining and useful instruction, 
would teach them that the wants of man 
could be best satisfied by industry and 
prudence; that, next to the satisfaction of 
the physical wants, the attainment of 
knowledge was at once a duty and a plea- 
sure. The developement of every new 
mental faculty would expand the desire 
for further intellectual attainment; and 
thus the now dormant powers of the negro 
mind would be brought out into progress- 
ively increasing exercise, till they became 
fitted for the highest enjoyment of all 
social and domestic pleasures. With in- 
creased intelligence, augmented wealth 
would be acquired ; new desires would re- 
quire new materials for satisfaction; the 
further developement of the resources of 
their own industry would furnish the means 
of payment or exchange; and the demand 
which would thus be created for British 
manufactures of every sort and kind, 
would be the most ample, as well as the 
most satisfactory, repayment of any tem- 
porary sacrifice which we might now be 
called upon to make, to carry this great 
measure of immediate emancipation into 
effect. If loss should actually accrue for 
the first few years, from the change from 
asystem of slave labour to one of free 
industry in the cultivation of the soil, he 
should have no objection whatever to such 
loss being compensated ; though, he be- 
lieved, that the planter as well as the slave 
—the colony as well as the mother country 
—would be benefited by the change. As 
his Amendment was but the first of a se- 
ries of Resolutions growing out of it, 
which he should be prepared, at the pro- 
per time, to submit to the House, he 
should, for the present, content himself 
with following the example of the Minis- 
ters, who, though they had laid four Re- 
solutions on the Table of the House, were 
going to divide only on the first. He 
would, therefore, submit only the first of 
his Resolutions by way of Amendment ; 
and when the sense of the House had been 
taken on it, he would shape his course 
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with respect to the others accordingly. 
His Amendment was as follows :—‘ That 
it is the opinion of this Committee that 
immediate and effectual measures should 
be taken for the entire Abolition of Slavery 
in all the British possessions, without fur- 
ther delay than may be, necessary to or- 
ganize a body of Magistracy and Police, 
for the preservation of order and peace-— 
and without subjecting the emancipated 
slaves to any payment or burthen what- 
ever as the price of their redemption.” 
Colonel Davies observed, that he was a 
free judge on the present question, having 
no recorded opinions upon it, and no in- 
terest at stake. He had no hesitation 
whatever, in saying, that the immediate 
abolition of slavery was absolutely neces- 
sary. The wishes of this country, and 
the situation of the colonies, imperatively 
demanded that it should be no longer de- 
layed. And yet, he could not forget the 
tremendous difficulties which stood in the 
way of that abolition ; difficulties involving 
in themselves not only the existence of the 
colonies, but the prosperity of this country. 
He could not forget that there were two 
parties to be considered ; and that while the 
negroes ought to have justice done to them, 


the rights of their masters ought not to be 


neglected. Whoever had a large body of 
constituents must have among them many 
who on this subject were hurried on by an 
inconsiderate zeal, which, nevertheless, did 
credit to their hearts, although it made 
them dangerous guides. In his opinion, 
if the House were to adopt the Resolution 
of the hon. member for Sheffield, they 
would take a dangerous and impolitic 
step. He was anxious for the immediate 
abolition of slavery; but he could not 
shut his eyes to the danger attendant upon 
it. Let the House recollect the misery 
that had been produced by sudden eman- 
cipation at St. Domingo; misery ten 
thousand times greater even than that of 
slavery itself. He was friendly, therefore, 
to a course which would subject the slave 
to a course of probation. But while he 
stated this, he objected to the proposition 
of the right hon. Secretary of State. 
He thought the slave ought to have such 
wages as would, in a few years, enable 
him to purchase his emancipation. Ashe 
intended to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
fourth Resolution, he would saya few 
words on the subject of it. When he 
considered how loudly the people of this 
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country complained of the pressure of ex: 
isting taxation, he could not assent to the 
policy of imposing an additional tax On 
colonial produce. He thought, also, that 
the gift of 15,000,0002. would be the 
most fatal boon to the colonies, The de: 
preciation of West-India property had 
been so great of late years, that there could 
be no doubt that that sum of 15,000,000/. 
would soon be absorbed. Not was that 
all. The produce of the West Indies was 
so considerable, that it did riot meet with 
adequate consumption in this country. 
Would the consumption of that produce 
be increased by increasing the duty upon 
it? On the contrary, to increase that duty 
would inevitably be, to increase the diffi- 
culties of the planters. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that the pro- 
duce of the increased duties would afford 
ample means of paying the interest of the 
loan. The returns of late years proved 
that this was a fallacious expectation ; and 
there could be no doubt that the country 
would be saddled with the permatent in- 
terest of that loan, or 600,000. The 
true course would be, not to increase, but 
to diminish the duty. That would at once 
relieve the planter, and, by increasing the 
consumption, give a stimulus to all trade 
in connexion with the islands. Even if 
it diminished the revenue (which was 
doubtful), that diminution would be trifling 
compared with the perpetual charge of 
600,000/., which would be incurred by the 
proposed plan. Before he sat down, he 
begged to repeat that there was no warmer 
friend than himself to the immediate 
abolition of slavery, as far a& that was 
consistent with real justice and huma- 
nity. 

The House resumed—the Chairman re- 
ported progress, and obtained leave to sit 
again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 3, 1833. 


MinutTEs.] Paper ordered. On the Motion of the Lord 
CHANCELLOR, an Account from the Deputy Registrars of 
the Court of Chancery, of the Manner in which the Sums 
received for Decrees and Orders are divided between them 
and their Clerks: also the Number of Decrees and Orders 
drawn up in the years beginning on Hilary Term, 1797, 
1806, and 1852. - 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND) 
and a Nose Lord, from two Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl of RADNOR, 
from Salisbury, for Amending the Sale of Beer Act.—BY 
the Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND, the Marquess of STA¥- 
FORD, the Earls of CARLISLE and Uxsrip@E, Lor 
D1norsEN and SUFFIELD, and the Bishop of BaTH and 
WELLS, from a Number of Places, against Slavery] 
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the Duke of Ricumonp, from Nottingham, for Poor 
Laws to Ireland.—By the Duke of Gorpon, from the 
Kirk Session, and Clergy, of Kilmaniraig, to have Church 
Service performed in Ireland in the Irish Language. 


Breacn or Privitece.] Earl Roden 
said, before entering upon the important 
Motion which was about being brought 
forward by a noble Duke, he was anxious 
to call their Lordships’ attention to a 
breach of the privileges of that Hotise. It 
was not, however, he must premise, his 
intention to propose to visit the individual 
- who had been guilty of it with any punish- 
ment; but he thought, at the same time, 
it was most important to show to their 
Lordships and the public the manner in 
which reports of what took place in their 
Lordships’ House were made in that jour- 
nal to which he referred. It would be in 
their Lordships’ recollection that on Friday 
last a petition was presented bya right reve- 
rend Prelate, whom he did not now see in 
his place—he meant the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, That petition was against any 
tneasure of spoliation of the Protestant 
Church. In the petition, there was an 
expression which gave rise to an observa- 
tion from a noble Earl (the Earl of Suf- 
folk), whom he perceived in his place. 
That noble Earl, with some warmth, said, 
“ If the rights and privileges of the Church 
were inalienable, how had it become Pro- 
testant?” It would likewise be in their 
Lordships’ recollection that a right rever- 
end Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter), whom 
he did not now see in his place, informed 
that noble Earl, in answer to the question, 
“that the Established Church had become 
Protestant, not by attaching the tempo- 
ralities of the Catholic Church, but by 
changing its spirit; and that the spirit 
had become mere pure.” Such was what 
transpired ; but what he had to complain 
of was what appeared in The Times news- 
paper, for it was that journal to which he 
alluded. The noble Earl was made to 
say, after this, ‘‘ That Henry 8th, taking 
possession of the property of the Church, 
was, after all, only making it more pure.” 
Now their Lordships would recollect that 
no answer to that effect was made. Not 
a single word was said by the noble Earl 
about Henry 8th. What he (Earl Roden) 
complained of was, that the report which 
appeared in The Times newspaper was a 
gross breach of privilege. It was a gross 
breach of privilege that The Times paper, 
anewspaper of great notoriety, probably 
of greater notoriety than character— 
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should put into the mouth of a noble Lord 
words which he never uttered—a speech 
which was never made. A noble Lord 
opposite appeared to smile. He (Earl 
Roden) thought it was a serious matter, 
that a newspaper should attribute to a 
noble Lord, and send it forth to the world 
as a speech of that noble Lord, sentiments 
which he had never stated. He (Earl 
Roden) was not one of those at all anxious 
to complain of a breach of privilege in the 
publication of the proceedings of that 
House, but he was anxious that what was 
given should be accurately stated. He 
thought it important that the public should 
know what were the feelings and senti- 
ments of public men; but it was mis- 
chievous to attribute to them sentiments 
which they never uttered, and thus become 
a means of deceiving the people. He 
should not have thought it worth while to 
notice this subject at all had this been a 
solitary instance ; but that paper had been 
guilty of similar practices on other occa- 
sions. During the present Session, in the 
Debate which took place in their Lord- 
ships’ House on the system of Irish edu- 
cation, observations were made respecting 
himself and a right reverend Prelate not 
now in his place, as having been uttered 
by a noble and learned Lord not now in 
England—he meant the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland (Lord Plunkett)—which had 
never fallen from the lips of that noble 
and learned Lord. Those observations 
were base and untrue. The noble and 
learned Lord, with that courtesy for which 
he was distinguished, waited upon him 
and the right reverend Prelate the follow- 
ing morning, and disavowed having used 
such remarks, and he was anxious to call 
the attention of the House to the report 
which had appeared that day in the news- 
paper. He (Earl Roden) told the noble 
and learned Lord, that it was too con- 
temptible to be worthy of notice, and so 
no public notice was taken of it. But 
when such things went forth to the coun- 
try as having taken place in their Lord- 
ships’ House, he thought it necessary to 
rise in his place and speak of them, in 
order that the country might be aware 
how little regard was to be paid to the 
reports of such a journal. 


Rexations witn PorruGau.] The 
Duke of Wellington said, he had to apo- 
logize to their Lordships for venturing to 
call their attention at the present moment 
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to a subject connected with the foreign 
relations of the country. He was well 
aware how little interesting all observa- 
tions relative to foreign affairs were at the 
present time, when all men’s minds were 
occupied with questions of paramount im- 
portance relating to the internal concerns 
of the country, and its commercial and 
colonial interests. But he was also aware, 
that if there was any nation for which 
more than another this country felt, and 
justly felt, deep interest, it was Portugal ; 
and particularly with respect to the ques- 
tion which he was about to submit to their 
Lordships’ consideration, and which, in 
his opinion, involved materially the inter- 
ests and honour of this country. The 
alliance between this country and Portugal 
was the most ancient to be found in the 
history of nations; it was an alliance 
repeatedly recognized by all Europe—it 
was one from which this country had 
derived advantage from a period almost 
beyond memory, and for the preservation 
of which this country, in better times, had 
expended her best blood and treasure. 
He had, on more than one occasion, since 
the formation of his Majesty’s present 
Administration, ventured, in his place in 


Relations with 


Parliament, to suggest to the noble Lords 
opposite the necessity of taking measures 
to prevent the existence of a civil contest 
in Portugal and the Peninsula between 


men of extreme political opinions. This 
advice he had frequently urged upon the 
Ministers ; but he was sorry to say, that 
from the commencement of the formation 
of their Government—at any rate from 
the period when they felt themselves 
secure in office, they had proceeded in a 
course most injurious to the government 
of Portugal; and he would endeavour to 
prove, before he sat down, that they had 
done every thing in their power to promote 
that contest between extreme opinions 
which now unfortunately existed in Por- 
tugal. He would prove to their Lord- 
ships, that if the present state of things 
were allowed to exist, it was absolutely 
impossible for civil war not to extend from 
Portugal to Spain, and that, sooner or 
later, this country must take part in it, if 
she wished to prevent both those countries 
falling into the hands of their powerful 
neighbour. On former occasions he had 
given the Government full credit for not 
having been the cause of the invasion of 
Portugal by the French in the spring of 
1831, which led to those unfortunate cir- 
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cumstances in which the country was now 
placed ; but he had then relied on what 
he had heard stated in that House and 
elsewhere, and he had not then had an 
opportunity of seeing the official: papers 
connected with the subject. He had, 
however, since seen them, and he was 
now positively convinced, that the mea- 
sures adopted by his Majesty’s Government 
in April, 1831, aided and assisted the 
design previously entertained by the 
French government of invading Portugal. 
It appeared by the documents now before 
their Lordships, that on the 2nd of April, 
his Majesty’s consul at Lisbon reported 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that a French squadron, consisting 
of the Melpomene, of 60 guns, and other 
ships, had sailed from France and arrived 
at Lisbon, for the purpose of making cer- 
tain demands on the Portuguese govern- 
ment. That report was received in London 
on the 12th of April. Now, one would | 
suppose, that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
have been impressed with the necessity of 
protecting Portugal against this attack of 
the French government—that they would 
have done that which they were bound to 
do by treaty—endeavoured by their in- 
terference to prevail on the French govern- 
ment to act with reason and moderation 
in the enforcement of its claims, and 
would have enforced on the Portuguese 
government the necessity of giving satis- 
faction with regard to the claims justly 
made by France. This they would have 
done if they had attended to the stipu- 
lations of treaties; for by them the Go- 
vernment of this country was bound to 
treat Portugal as a part of Great Britain 
itself. They were bound to interfere in 
favour of Portugal on every occasion as 
much as if that country was a part of 
Great Britain. Under these circumstances, 
there could be no doubt that on the receipt 
of this intelligence from the British Con- 
sul, the Government ought immediately 
to have interfered ; and more particularly 
as it appeared that, with respect to one of 
the points on which France demanded 
satisfaction, the Portuguese government 
was in the right. He would not enter 
into the details of the case of Bonhomme, 
but the noble Earl opposite could not 
deny, that the Portuguese government was 
right with respect to that case. The re- 
port from the British Consul arrived on 
the 12th of April, and the Government, 
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to the state of hostilities, immediately 
ordered a squadron of frigates to sail to 
Lisbon, to enforce similar demands on our 
part against the government of Portugal. 
Was this a time at which such demands 
ought to have been made, and in such a 
manner? In his opinion, this was the 
very moment which of all others should 
not have been seized upon to make any 
claim against the Portuguese government. 
However, his Majesty’s Ministers persisted 
in sending out this squadron; and as 
soon as a similar preparation could be 
made in France, another squadron of 
French ships was fitted out to make a 
demand on Portugal on account of the 
claims of the king of France. The Por- 
tuguese, in the first instance, refused to 
listen to any proposition proceeding from 
the French admiral, saying, truly enough, 
that he had no commission to treat with 
them: they asked for the interference of 
this Government, but all mediation was 
refused ; and the consequence of this non- 
interference on our part—the strongest 
non-interference he had ever heard of— 
was the seizure of the whole fleet of Por- 
tugal, the only fleet which that country 
had to defend itself against its enemies. 
But the principle of non-interference could 
not fairly be acted upon by the Govern- 
ment of this country towards Portugal. 
We were, in point of fact, bound to 
interfere in favour of Portugal by one 
of those treaties which Ministers were 
daily in the habit of enforcing against that 
country, and the infraction of which, on 
the part of Portugal, was the pretenee for 
our sending outa fleet on the 15th of 
April. When the French arrived, they 
met with no resistance. In one letter the 
British Consul said, they did not fire, 
whilst other documentsasserted they did fire, 
they did not immediately take possession 
of the Portuguese fleet. Indeed, before 
the ships were taken possession of, the 
French Admiral signed a treaty of peace 
with the Portuguese government, in which 
he stated, that “ France, always generous, 
makes no fresh demands.” The Portu- 
guese fleet was not at that time included in 
his claims ; though it had since been dis- 
covered by some law officers of the Crown 
in this country, that because there had 
been a war (where it had existed he was 
ata loss to imagine), and a subsequent 
treaty, the surrender of the Portuguese 
fleet was a matter of course, in consequence 
of ulterior demands made by France, and 
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acceded to by Portugal because she had 
no means of resistance. But why had she 
no meansof resistance ?—because his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had in a manner 
tied her hands. This, then, was what 
his Majesty’s Ministers called “aiding 
an ally.” This was what they called 
executing the treaties by which they were 
bound, they having themselves exacted 
from Portugal the performance of every 
article at the point of the bayonet, and 
having actually sent ships to enforce it 
by blockading the Tagus. There was a very 
curious circumstance attending the cap- 
ture of the Portuguese fleet to which he 
begged to call their Lordships’ attention, 
as tending to explain the whole nature of 
these transactions. During the period of 
this expedition, Don Pedro, the brother of 
Don Miguel (whom he would not call 
the king of Portugal, because he was not 
recognized by this country, though he was 
unquestionably king de facto), was in 
Paris. The day after the arrival of the 
French squadron in Portugal a steam- 
vessel arrived with despatches to the French 
Admiral; and it was not until after the 
reception of these despatches, that any 
claim was made on the Portuguese fleet. 
Was there, then, no connexion between the 
arrival of that steam-boat and the claim 
afterwards set up for the surrender of the 
fleet? After the arrival of Don Pedro in 
Europe a course of transactions com- 
menced quite opposed to the law of na- 
tions, and contrary to the usual practice of 
Europe; he alluded to the equipment in 
European ports of vessels destined for the 
Azores, to beemployed against the de facto 
sovereign of Portugal. He did not deny 
that these proceedings had taken place 
while he was in office; but he used every 
effort to prevent the British ports and 
arsenals being made the means of fitting 
out an armament against a country to 
which England was bound by so many 
treaties. In a short time afterwards, 
however, increased activity was shown by 
the agents of Don Pedro; loans of money 
were attempted to be raised, and a very 
large body of men was assembled at the 
island of Terceira. A squadron was also 
collected there, and it was commanded by 
officers who had been in his Majesty’s 
service. He must do the Government the 
justice to say, that they did remove from 
his Majesty’s service the officer who at 
that time undertook the command of the 
naval force of Don Pedro; but he was very 
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much surprised to hear the noble Earl op- 
posite, in reply to a question put by him 
(the Duke of Wellington) the other night 
~-whether a certain otlicer who had pro- 
ceeded to Portugal to assume the command 
of the forces at Oporto had been removed 
from his Majesty’s service, say, that all 
he knew of the circumstance was from 
what he had seen in the public news- 
papers. It was certainly true, that in 
1831 his Majesty’s Government did dismiss 
from the service the gentleman who as- 
sumed the command of the naval forces of 
Don Pedro; but how had they acted in 
the months of November and December 
of the same year? At that period consi- 
derable levies of troops were made, which 
were embarked in ships on the river; 
among which were the Asia, the Congress, 
the Fairy, and the Juno. Information 
was given to Government of the existence 
of this armament, and of the intention of 
fitting out other armaments in his Ma- 
jesty’s ports ; but his Majesty’s Ministers 
refused to take any notice of the inform- 
ation. The Gentleman who acted in this 
country for the Portuguese Government 
then went and gave information to the 
Commissioners of Customs, they being 
the persons specially charged by the Act 
of Parliament passed for the prevention 
of enlistments for foreign service with its 
execution. After taking the opinion of 
their law officers they gave orders that the 
vessels should be detained; and if the 
matter had stopped there, nothing could 
have been more satisfactory; but instruc- 
tions afterwards came from a superior au- 
thority—whether from the Treasury or 
the Foreign-office he could not say— 

directing the vessels to be released. 
Those vessels were accordingly released, 
and sailed to Terceira, carrying with 
them the very men who afterwards 
landed in Portugal. Was this the per- 
formance of treaties—was this neutrality 
on the part of the British Government? 
The noble Earl would perhaps tell the 
House, that the law officers of the Crown 
advised the release of those vessels, de- 
tained by the Commissioners of Customs. 
If the noble Earl made such a statement, 
he would be bound to produce the affidavits 
which induced the law officers to come 
to that conclusion. He did not ask for 
the case laid before the law officers, or 
their opinion on it, but he should wish 
also to see the other affidavits which 
had been submitted to the Commissioners 
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of Customs, and by them transmitted to 
the Treasury, in order to decide. whether 
the authorities had done what their dut 
required, and especially whether their 
duty had been done by Ministers, who 
ought never to sanction aby thing which 
would have the effect of bringing the two 
countries into hostile collision. Now, he 
would barely state the facts; and what 
were they? Why, that instead of mea- 
sures being taken to stop those vessels, 
they were allowed to sail; and what 
were the consequences? That the trans- 
mission of men from this country to 
Portugal, the conveying of them from 
France here, in order to be sent to Por. 
tugal, and the sending of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and every thing necessary to maintain 
the war, continued from that hour to this, 
Of that the noble Lords opposite said, they 
had no knowledge; but it was as perfectly 
well known to every noble Lord, and to 
every man in the country, except his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as any fact of daily oc- 
currence. Indeed, these proceedings 
formed the subject of inquiry before Courts 
of Justice and before police Magistrates— 
nay, if he was well informed, the head of 
the government of Portugal had sent back 
100 Englishmen, who had been taken 
prisoners in Portugal, and had been for- 
warded home by the assistance of the 
British consul. Did his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters know anything of that? It was, then, 
their bounden duty, if they really had the 
intention of rendering justice to Portugal, 
to prevent the recurrence of such transac- 
tions. He knew that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters would say, that they were strictly 
neutral; that if, on the one side, Don 
Pedro had raised as many men as he chose 
here, cavalry as well as infantry, and if he 
had fitted out ships and sent out stores 
and ammunition, so also might Don 
Miguel, and he had only to send here 
and take them out. But he would beg 


‘to remind the noble Lords, in the first 


place, what was the law of the country, 
and, next, what was the law of nations? 
Upon this subject, Don Miguel, though 
not acknowledged by us as a rightful 
sovereign, yet was not and could not be 
otherwise treated with by this Government 
than asa king de facto. We enforced on 
him the performance of the treaties we 
had concluded with Portugal. There 
could be no doubt that Don Miguel 
was in possession of great advantages 


asa king de facto, and moreover there 
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was the Portuguese nation, which was 
also interested, and as little doubt that 
she ought not to be deprived of what 
was due to her. Then, what was the law 
éf nations? He would read the opinion 
of one who was still alive, but it was the 
opinion of a man whose name was never 
mentioned without exciting in every 
bosom sentiments of reverence and admi- 
ration. This individual had lived to see 
his admirable decisions adopted by the 
civilized world as the rule of their conduct 
—need he say he meant Sir William 
Scott, now Lord Stowell; and it was his 
dpinion that he (the Duke of Wellington) 
was about to read respecting the rights of 
neutral nations, and the necessity there 
was on the part of every power to respect 
the rights of others. “Strict neutrality 
(said Sir William Scott) is a neutrality 
consisting of a complete abstinence, not 
only from interfering in warfare, but from 
giving any kind of assistance to one side 
or the other.” The judge did not say, 
that a neutral might give assistance to 
both, but that he should not give any to 
either. The very meaning of the word 
was, to withhold succour from both 
parties, and that was the doctrine held 
by all the authorities on the subject. 
The Judge had then referred to Vattel, 
who said, “In order to view the subject 
properly, we must consider what a 
nation ought to do if neutral if there should 
occur a war between her ally and another 
state. While she continues thus neutral 
she should observe the most exact neu- 
trality, and give no succour in arms or 
troops, or anything, for the purpose of 
carrying on war.” A neutral state should 
absolutely give assistance to neither 
party. Sir William Scottsaid, “the practice 
of giving succour to either side by in- 
dividual acts is unjust to one of the parties, 
by depriving him while in a state of 
amity with us of the preponderance of 
power which he would otherwise enjoy.” 
He would apply this to the case of Don 
Miguel, who had a preponderating power, 
and he would then ask was it right that 
we should give aid, or that our government 
should give its sanction to the giving aid, 
against his preponderance, so as to deprive 
him of it? Sir William Scott added— 
“No country could be released from the 
operation of her neutrality unless she gave 
notice that she would change her line of 
conduct. While nations remained in this 
situation they could not in practice act 
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contrary to it, and if they interfered they 
must do so by giving ati open notice, or 
by a declaration of war. No solecism 
(added the judge) could be more mis- 
chievous than that the subjects of a coun- 
try should assume the right to act hos- 
tilely without the intervention of the state 
itself. It was the right of states, and they 
solely could assume a belligerent attitude. 
They had the right and the power to pre- 
vent their subjects from interfering. There 
could be no doubt, then, this country had 
the right to prevent its subjects from inter- 
fering. He(the Duke of Wellington) did 
not pretend to argue the question of law— 
that he would leave to others more compe- 
tent—but this opinion was founded on 
common sense, that it must be the rule 
of men’s acts, and he would therefore 
ask whether it was right or just, that 
Englishmen should be allowed to carry 
ona private war against a prince de facto, 
and, above all, against a country and a 
Government which we were bound by 
treaties to protect? What hehad hitherto 
said, and what he had quoted from Sir 
William Scott, referred to the law of na- 
tions; but what was to be said when, on 
coming to the laws of the country, their 
Lordships saw, that they too required 
the Government to act on these prin- 
ciples? The Foreign Enlistment Act 
made it incumbent on the officers of 
Government to restrain the subject from 
interfering? The subordinate officers of 
the Government did perform their duty-— 
they arrested the vessels when about to 
sail illegally, and they acted according 
to law. Then, however, the Ministers 
came forward and said * No, this is not 
a case for interference, and you shall not 
do your duty.” The question, then, was, 
had there been a breach of the law of 
nations and of the law of the land. If 
both had been observed, and his Majesty’s 
Ministers had done their duty, all this 
mischief would have been prevented, and 
a country to which we were bound by an 
ancient alliance would not have been the 
seat of war for nearly twelve months, and 
would not have been exposed tothe disasters 
of foreign invasion. All the evil of which 
hecomplained, was the consequence of this 
neglect of duty. But that was not the 
only ground he had for censuring Minis- 
ters. He had lately seen in the news- 
papers the publication of a correspondence 
between his Majesty’s Government and 
the Spanish ambassador at this court res 
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specting the conduct to be expected from 
Spain in this contest, and it appeared, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had very properly 
insisted that Spain should remain 
neutral in the contest between the 
princes of the house of Braganza, making 
an engagement at the same time that this 
Government should also remain neutral. 
He would ask, then, was neutrality 
the line of conduct which had been 
adopted by this Government? Was it true 
that this country had been neutral during 
this war? Was it not, on the contrary, 
the fact that the war was carried on in 
Portugal by means derived from this coun- 
try—by men, ships, arms, and ammuni- 
tion obtained from his Majesty’s subjects ? 
Then he should wish to know whether the 
Ministers had not broken faith with Por- 
tugal, and if they had not broken faith 
with Spain? Had we, in fact, been neu- 
tral? He was sure, that there was no one 
who heard him could doubt, that the en- 
gagement with Spain had been broken, 
after what occurred in November and 
December, 1831. In fact, the sending of 
reinforcements continued up to this very 
moment. It had never ceased, and except 
the impediments of the weather, and the 
hostilities at the mouth of the Douro, the 
reinforcements had received no obstruction. 
There never was a detachment of the Bri- 
tish army sent from this country which 
had received more constant aid in every 
way from England. Lastly came the fact 
of a few days’ old, that of an officer, a 
distinguished officer of his Majesty’s navy, 
going with steam-boats and transports, 
and this officer was to invade Portugal by 
the Tagus, and to capture Lisbon. He 
had heard of this, and for the honour of 
the country he had asked the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) whether he knew of it, and 
his answer was, that he had oniy read it 
in the newspapers. Of this expedition 
a great part had been collected at Spit- 
head. The officer to whom he had alluded 
was there, and the vessels were anchored 
amidst the ships of his Majesty, and it 
appeared his Majesty’s Government had 
no communication of this from those au- 
thorities, which were in constant and daily 
communication with the Ministers. It 
appeared also, and this fact was extraor- 
dinary, that there had been a mutiny on 
board one of the vessels of this expedition, 
because some of those which were called 
volunteers felt rather inclined not to go, 
and they did, as sailors often do, lower 
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a boat with the intention of running. 
away. They made a mistake, however, 
in not cutting the painter. It was not 
cut altogether, and five or six of these un. 
fortunate people were drowned, and to save 
them the vessel never hove to. He did 
not know whether there ought not to bea 
Coroner’s inquest, and judicial inquiries 
into this matter. He was sure, that mea- 
sures ought to be taken to prevent prac. 
tices which had given rise to frequent 
discussion, between poor persons en- 
listed and those who were in the habit 
of kidnapping men, and afterwards ill- 
treating instead of paying them. What 
was most strange, however, was, that 
all this should happen at Spithead, and 
that no one of his Majesty’s Ministers 
should know a word about the matter? 
The only way in which he could account 
for it was this, that the officers of his 
Majesty’s army and navy did not choose 
to stigmatise transactions which they might 
suppose agreeable to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. They knew, that when in No- 
vember and December 1831, armed ves+ 
sels proceeding to Portugal had been 
arrested by the officers of the Customs, 
an order had been sent by his Majesty’s 
Government to let them go. It was very 
natural, therefore, that those who desired to 
remain on good terms with his Majesty's 
Government, would not report or busy 
themselves about interrupting an expedi- 
tion which they must believe it was the 
wish of his Majesty’s Government should 
proceed. On that ground it was, that he 
accounted for the fact, that his Majesty’s 
Government had received no information 
on the subject. But this was not all; a 
very considerable body of men, including 
Poles and Frenchmen, were lately assem- 
bled at Falmouth, commanded by French 
officers, and intended to invade Portugal. 
In his opinion, however, it would have 
done much more honour to his Majesty's 
Government, if they desired that Portugal 
should be invaded by foreign troops,had they 
come down to Parliament and stated 
openly that such was their wish and in- 
tention. That would have been a manly 
course of proceeding. But the course 
which they had adopted was a course un- 
known to the law and practice of. nations. 
He begged to make a few further observ- 
ations on the evils which might result 
from all this. He would suppose for @ 
moment, that by dint of foreign assist- 
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be changed. He would then ask, whe- 
ther their Lordships thought it would be 
right or proper that such a superiority 
should be acquired of military adventurers 
assembled by means such as those had 
been ?—whether they thought it would be 
right or proper that such persons should 
be allowed to go and establish what Go- 
yernment they pleased in Portugal, or in 
any other country towards which we pro- 
fessed neutrality? In his opinion, that 
was not a proceeding which ought to be 
supported, or which could at all redound 
to our national honour. If this system 
should succeed in establishing another 
government in Portugal, what must be the 
results? A civil war in Portugal would 
be the smallest evil. For he defied any 
one who knew the state of the Peninsula 
to avoid entertaining the most decided 
opinion, that a civil war in Portugal must 
be followed by a civil war in Spain. Set- 
ting aside the breach of our written en- 
gagement with Spain, which country 
would be justified in relying on our not 
allowing the invasion of Portugal, if by 
our conduct we produced civil war in 
Portugal, that civil war would most assur- 
edly extend itself into Spain. The inter- 
est of the country and the honour of his 
Majesty’s name could not be safe under 
such circumstances. His Majesty had, 
from the Throne in that House, declared 
that he would observe neutrality ; his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had declared, that neu- 
trality was the policy of the country. If 
all this were so, in the name of God, let 
his Majesty recall every one of his subjects 
who had engaged on either side of the 
contest. Then, indeed, would neutrality 
be established, and then, indeed, would 
that good feeling be secured between the 
countries which it was so desirable to 
maintain. He would conclude by mov- 
ing, “ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, to entreat him, 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
give such directions as were necessary to 
enforce the observance by his subjects of 
his Majesty’s declared neutrality in the 
contest now going on in Portugal.” 

Earl Grey observed, that in the com- 
mencement of the noble Duke’s speech he 
had made some statements on which there 
could be no difference of opinion. The 
noble Duke had begun by declaring that, 
important as were the interests of agricul- 
ture, of commerce, and of manufactures, 
our foreign relations were also highly im 





portant ; and that he thought sufficient at- 
tention had not been paid to them by the 
public. In that sentiment, he entirely 
agreed ; and he entirely agreed in the opin- 
ion with which the noble Duke had fol- 
lowed up his declaration, by dwelling on 
the importance of Portugal to the interests 
of this country. The noble Duke could 
not be more anxious than he was for the 
well-being of Portugal, and for the main- 
tenance of our connexion with that coun- 
try. The question was—whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had acted with a due 
consideration of those circumstances ; and 
before he sat down, he trusted, that he 
should be able to satisfy their Lordships 
that there was no ground for the noble 
Duke’s Motion; a Motion which the noble 
Duke himself admitted was one of censure, 
and intended to fix on the present Admi- 
nistration the stigma of having violated 
their public duty. The noble Duke assert- 
ed, that his Majesty’s Government was 
bound both by the general law of nations 
and by the particular circumstances of the 
case in question, to prevent those occur- 
rences which the noble Duke character- 
ised as violations of neutrality. These 
were serious charges; and if they could 
be supported by reasoning and fact, their 
Lordships would do well to pronounce 
judgment against his Majesty’s Ministers. 
But when they cast a retrospective glanceon 
the events referred to, he thought they would 
come to a different result. In the first 
place, he begged to call their Lordships’ 
attention to the situation of the present 
Administration with respect to Portugal, 
when they came into office. At that time 
there existed in Portugal, as the noble 
Duke had stated, a king, de facto. Their 
Lordships would allow him to recall to 
their minds (not for the purpose of renew- 
ing past controversies, but to clear the 
ground for the decision of the present ques- 
tion) the manner in which that sovereign 
became possessed de facto of the Crown. 
Don Miguel went to Portugal under the 
protection of the British flag ; bound bya 
solemn engagement to the emperor of 
Austria, to the King of England, and to 
his own family and honour, to defend the 
constitution, and to administer the Go- 
vernment of Portugal as regent, on be- 
half of the ‘infant Queen. On this en- 
gagement, Don Miguel went to Portugal ; 
having sworn the most solemn oaths to 
adhere to it. England had acknowledged 
Donna Maria as the legitimate sovereign 
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of that country, and we had conveyed 
Don Miguel to Portugal, to secure the 
interest of this young queen. It was well 
known how the engagements into which 
Dan Miguel had entered had been violated. 
It was well known, that he had been 
enabled to violate it only by the presence 
and protection of a British army. But 
for that it would have been impracticable 
for him to usurp the regal authority. Was 
the Government of this country, or was 
Europe at large, slow in pronouncing an 
opinion on the act? In the first place, 
the British Minister—so flagrant did the 
case appear—stopped the payments of the 
loan to Don Miguel, which had been 
made in this country. The Government 
of this country concurred with othergovern- 
ments in withdrawing their Ambassadors 
from Lisbon ; the strongest mark of dis- 
approbation, short of a declaration of war, 
which could be inflicted ; and they put an 
end to all diplomatic relations with the 
government of Portugal. In this state 
our relations with Portugal existed at the 
time of the accession of the present Ad- 
ministration to office. The diplomatic 
relations with Portugal had not been re- 
newed. It was true, that something like 
an approximation to that renewal had 
been made; but it had been accompanied 
on our part by a declaration, that the pre- 
vious step (he would not call it a condi- 
tion) should be taken by Don Miguel’s 
Government, of ceasing to persecute all 
the faithful subjects of her majesty the 
queen of Portugal. Shortly afterwards 
measures were taken by Don Pedro to 
enforce the right of his daughter, and it 
could not be denied, that he, the natural 
protector and guardian of his daughter, 
was bound tq enforce her rights. Their 
Lordships would perceive his reasons for 
entering into these statements. On the 
one side, they had a de facto king, as Don 
Miguel] was called; on the other, a sove- 
reign who had been acknowledged by 
England, and by the other nations of 
Europe. On the one hand, they had an 
unnatural usurper; on the other, a queen 
whom we were bound by treaty to sup- 
port, at least against foreign aggression. 
He (Earl Grey) would uow ask their Lord- 
ships (and really he ought to apologize for 
thus detaining them, for he felt that he 
should have had much greater difficulty in 
making out his case if he had acted on 
the opposite principle), he would now ask 
whether Government could be called upon 
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from any consideration arising out of the 
obligations imposed upon it by treaties— 
out of any obligation arising from Inter. 
national Law—or out of any obligations 
arising from the duty which one country 
owed to another—whether Government 
ought, from feelings of honour and duty, 
to have felt itself, called upon from anygsuch 
considerations, to take part directly against 
a sovereign, whose rights we had acknoyw- 
ledged, to the advantage of a usurper 
whom we had denounced? That, in his 
Opinion, was the real state of the question, 
[At this time the Dukes of Wellington and 
Cumberland appeared to be in conversation, 
which interrupted the noble Earl.] He 
had not interrupted the ndéble Duke, 
when the noble Duke was addressing 
their Lordships, and he thought he ought 
not to be thus disturbed. He wished 
to ask, he repeated, whether this coun- 
try could be considered bound by any 
of those considerations which he had just 
mentioned, to interfere directly against 
the queen of Portugal. The noble Earl, 
he believed, thought we ought to have 
interfered to prevent the first expedition 
from Terceira, on the principle that we 
were bound to protect Portugal, but he 
asked how that case, being an expedition 
to restore the rights of her we acknow- 
ledged to be lawful queen, could possibly 
be assimilated to those, in which this coun- 
try was bound by treaty to take part in 
behalf of Portugal, and in which it had 
actually so taken part, but only for the 
purpose of repelling foreign invasion! 
Those cases in which Portugal had sue- 
cessfully claimed the execution of the trea- 
ties which hadso long subsisted between her 
and this country were of avery different na- 
nature from that to which the noble Duke 
had alluded. The noble Duke had next re- 
ferred to a subject to which he had cer- 
tainly not anticipated that any allusion 
would have been made: as the noble 
Duke’s notice gave no intimation of it, 
and he was not, therefore, so well prepared 
with the necessary documents as he should 
have been if any such intimation had been 
given. The noble Duke had asserted that 
this country was bound by treaty to asgist 
Portugal in repelling the attack of France 
upon that country two years ago, and the 
noble Duke charged the Government. with 
a violation of the public faith in neglecting 
to do so. He would show the Honse 
that there was no foundation ‘at ‘all for 
such an assertion. If there had been any 
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foundation for it--—if the conduct of Go- 
yernment in this respect involved a breach 
of the public faith, why had not the noble 
Duke taken some previous opportunity of 
impugning that conduct? It was now 
two years since the French expedition in 
question had taken place; and if he had 
thought ita matter of so much importance, 
it was very extraordinary that he should 
not have brought forward the subject at 
an earlier period. Certainly we were 
bound by treaty to resist the invasion of 
Portugal by France; but the circum- 
stances under which the last French expe- 
dition to the Tagus was sent, placed that 
on very different grounds from those former 
attacks which we had considered it our 
duty to resist. We were bound by treaty 
to resist any unjust invasion of the terri- 
tories of the Crown of Portugal, but cer- 
tainly not to espouse any quarrels which 
Portugal might enter into, without consi- 
dering, on our own parts, whether our 
Ally was in the right or not. To say the 
contrary, would certainly be making a 
bold assertion. The noble Duke was 
surely not prepared to maintain that we 
were bound to resist every species of attack 
which might be made on Portugal, to 
compel her to do justice when she had 
committed a wrong? Was it possible 
that any country should contract such an 
obligation? Had any country the power 
of contracting such an obligation ? Could 
it be supposed, for a moment, that we 
were bound to resist an attack which was 
caused hy violations of the rights of any 
particular country by our Ally, or which 
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arose from something wholly unjustifiable | 
on the part of Portugal? Would the | 
noble Duke argue thus, or if he did, would | 
the House agree that, without any consi- | 
deration of the justice of the case, we were | 
bound to assist Portugal against the attack 
of a power which only took up arms 
to obtain. satisfaction for injuries, or the | 
acknowledgment of her rights? This 
expedition complained of consisted only 
of a few ships which entered the Tagus,to 
claim what France had a right to demand. | 
He therefore viewed the subject in quite 
a different light from that in which it had 
struck the noble Duke. The noble Duke 
said, the French were quite wrong as to 
Bonhomme, and though he could not refer 
to documents for the reason which he had 
before stated, he confessed that all his 
impressions were, that France was right, 
and had a clear case in its favour, Com- 
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plaints were made of the aggressions of 
Portugal, and for which reparation had 
never been made. The French govern- 
ment had continued making application 
upon the subject, but without effect. 
This country had enforced redress by the 
same means employed by France; and it 
was impossible, with any fairness, to say 
that France had not a right to have re- 
course to expedients similar to those we 
employed ourselves. But the real question 
now was, whether, in the case of Don 
Pedro’s expedition, this country had pur- 
sued a system of strict neutrality? He 
thought that, on some late occasion, the 
noble Earl (Aberdeen) had stated, that we 
were in military possession of Portugal, 
because his Majesty’s Government had 
found it necessary in consequence of 
repeated complaints on the part of British 
merchants at Lisbon, that a considerable 
force should be kept in the Tagus for their 
protection. He would now proceed to 
detail our transactions in that country. 
In consequence of repeated applications 
from the British merchants, resident in 
Lisbon, of the representations respecting 
the insecurity of their property and the 
danger to which they might be exposed, if 
there were nat a sufficient British force in 
the Tagus to protect them, Admiral 
Parker was sent to the Tagus, and remain- 
ed there until the expedition was known 
to be advancing for the invasion of Por- 
tugal. An application was then made, 
desiring that the ships that had been sent 
into the Tagus, and which had remained 
there with no other view but to protect 
the British merchants resident in Lisbon, 
might be withdrawn, that request was 
immediately complied with. The men of 
war took their station outside the road- 
stead, and only one vessel (and that not 
armed) was left, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a communication between the fleet 
and the British Consul at Lisbon, He 
would next allude to the mission of Lord 
William Russell, who was sent to Por- 
tugal to watch the proceedings, and par- 
ticularly to watch over the observance of 
neutrality by other Powers. The spirit 
by which the Government had been 
actuated was one, he contended, of perfect 
fairness and neutrality. The noble Earl 
proceeded to read a variety of documents, 
consisting of communications between 
different officers and the members of the 
Government, in confirmation of» these 
assertions. The first communication 
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which he read was dated 9th September, 
1831. It was directed to Admiral Parker 
and stated that his first object of the 
British naval officers was to protect the 
British merchants and their property, and 
to abstain from all interference with poli- 
tical matters. He was directed not to 
afford protection to such merchants as 
interfered with the internal affairs of the 
country. The next communication dated 
the 21st May, 1832, upon the application 
for the withdrawal of the British ships 
from the Tagus—a letter which the noble 
Earl read—was sent, was also addressed to 
Admiral Parker. It stated, that it was his 
Majesty’s command that the requisition 
of the Portuguese Government should be 
immediately complied with—that Admiral 
Parker should leave the Tagus with his 
ships, and should transmit his orders to 
the commanding officer in the Douro, to 
withdraw his ships also from that river. 
On the arrival of Don Pedro, the strictest 
neutrality was directed to be maintained ; 
they were to abstain from rendering assist- 
ance to either party, and to pursue the 
same line of conduct to both sides. On 
the Ist of June, 1832, Admiral Parker 
was instructed, that, under all the circum- 
stances, he was to maintain a perfect neu- 
trality, and carefully to avoid any cause 
of complaint. On the 19th of June, Mr. 
Barrow wrote to Admiral Parker, that as 
the expedition of Don Pedro was expected 
to make its appearance, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty cautioned the 
British Admiral not to enter into any 
communion with the expeditionary force, 
which might cherish any hope of assistance 
from the British naval force off the rock 
of Lisbon, but to observe the strictest 
neutrality between both parties. Again, 
on the 11th of July, a similar communica- 
tion had been made, particularly caution- 
ing Admiral Parker to give no advice to 
Admiral Sartorius, lest even communica- 
tion with him might be misconstrued. He 
had alluded to those communications in 
order to show what had been the spirit 
which had predominated in all the com- 
munications of the British Government on 
the subject of the late events in Portugal, 
and that the strictest neutrality had been 
enjoined by the Government as far as the 
British force was concerned. He need 
not state that those instructions which 
were given to Admiral Parker were acted 
upon with all that discretion, with all that 
independence, with all that firmness, which 
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had uniformly characterised the conduct 
of that gallant officer during the whole 
course of his professional career. As further 
proof that these instructions had been 
acted upon, he would state, that on the 
arrival of the fleet attached to the expedi- 
tion of the Tagus,, Admiral Parker had 
written to one of the Secretaries of the 
Admiralty, to inform him that Admiral 
Sartorius had arrived in the Tagus, and 
having taken up a position which placed 
the British ships in the line of the fire of 
a Portugese battery directed against the 
expeditionary fleet, he, Admiral Parker 
had received a requisition to move out of 
the line of fire; upon which he proceeded 
to a station about three miles distant, 
which he had since continued to occupy, 
keeping his ships under sail. An English 
steam-vessel had been sent by Admiral 
Sartorius with some intimations relative 
to the blockade. Admiral Parker imme- 
diately objected to the British flag being 
hoisted on any vessel which had any con- 
nexion with either of the belligerents, 
The complaint was immediately attended 
to. One of the expeditionary vessels 
approached so near the flag-ship of Ad- 
miral Parker, with letters explanatory of 
the affair of the English steamer, that the 
Portuguese batteries having directed their 
fire against the former vessel, one of the 
shot struck the British ship, and was 
immediately apologised for by the com- 
mander of the fort from which it had been 
discharged. The noble Earl next read a 
short communication, directed to Admiral 
Parker, stating that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty approved of his 
proceedings with regard to the fleet under 
the command of Admiral Sartorius. After 
this a circumstance occurred, which led to 
the re-entry of his Majesty’s ships into the 
harbour of the Tagus. This circumstance 
was nothing else than the murder of one 
of the servants of Lord William Russell, 
in a way which did not permit it to be 
supposed that it was in consequence of 
any mere ebullition of popular feeling, 
since it was perpetrated by a person actu- 
ally serving under the orders of the Go- 
vernment of the country, and since no 
public proceeding. had been taken to 
inquire into the circumstances of the case, 
and to bring the offender to justice. Upon 
the repeated representations of the British 
merchants resideut at Lisbon, it was 
thought necessary that our fleet should re- 
enter that port, but it went with the same 
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orders to observe the strictest neutrality, 
and it was conducted always with the 
same strict obedience to the letter of his 
instructions on the part of Admiral Parker. 
There were many other circumstances, 
both with respect to the ships in the Douro, 
and with respect to those in the Tagus, 
which would go to confirm what he had 
stated as to the anxiety of the British 
Government and its officers to adhere 
strictly to such a line of conduct as should 
be perfectly fair and equal to both parties. 
He trusted, under all these circumstances, 
that their Lordships would see, that in the 
employment of the naval force in the 
Tagus there was no reason to suppose 
Government to have been inattentive to 
its duty in the observance of a strict neu- 
trality, or that the officers whose duty it 
was to carry the orders of Government 
into effect, had been wanting in the discre- 
tion and firmness required for the due 
execution of these orders. Though he had 
thought it necessary to bring the subject 
thus in detail before their Lordships, he 
did not mean to shrink from the responsi- 
bility which he knew he incurred as a 
Minister of the Crown, if it were shown 
that he had acted in any respect incon- 
sistently with what was due to the honour 
of the country. He knew, although he 
had had. the unanimous support of his 
colleagues, that he stood responsible for 
his measures to their Lordships, to the 
Parliament, and to the country. He did 
not mean to shrink from any part of the 
responsibility which devolved upon him ; 
but he trusted that their Lordships would 
at least give him a fair hearing, and that 
they would come to such a conclusion as 
the honour and the interest of the country 
demanded. Notwithstanding all the facts 
he had stated, it was argued that there 
had been force employed from this country 
in favour .of Don Pedro. The Govern- 
ment, it was said, had permitted things to 
bedone which were not consistent with the 
neutrality which they professed. That 
neutrality could not be considered a real 
neutrality, when it was well known that one 
of the Belligerents was supplied, or per- 
mitted to be supplied, from this country 
with ships, with provisions, with stores, 
with ammunition, with arms, nay, with 
men, from this country. Let their Lord- 
ships examine a little how far this charge 
could be supported either on the general 
ptinciples of public law, or on the facts of 
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ples of law, he apprehended that merchants 
ina neutral country were perfectly at liberty 
to furnish to any belligerent power, ships, 
provisions, stores, ammunition, or arms, 
without any breach of the neutral cha- 
racter of the country. This principle, he 
believed to be incontrovertible and indis- 
putable. To answer this argument, the 
noble Duke had quoted the authority of 
Lord Stowell. Now, the noble Duke did 
not defer with more respect to the opinion 
of that noble and learned Lord than he 
did. No person more admired his talents 
or respected his integrity. He did not 
think that a better Judge ever sat in the 
Court of Admiralty than Lord Stowell ; 
but before he would agree to the applica- 
tion of his opinion, in the way that the 
noble Duke sought to apply it, he should 
like to know on what occasion and for 
what object that opinion was made? 
Without knowing these points, it was im- 
possible to say how far the opinions of the 
noble and learned Lord would apply to the 
present case. The decision was, that it 
was inconsistent with the law of nations 
to give succour to one belligerent power 
against another, and that such succour 
could not be given without compromising 
the neutrality of thecountry. With that 
Opinion, he (Earl Grey), perfectly agreed ; 
but the question here was, whether per- 
mitting British merchants to supply both 
the belligerents with British stores and 
ammunition compromised the neutrality 
of this country? He maintained that in- 
dividuals might be permitted to supply 
either of the belligerents with any of those 
articles which constitute the material of 
war, provided they were permitted equally 
to supply both belligerents. In the way 
in which he had now stated this principle, 
he thought it was incontrovertible, and he 
did not believe, that Lord Stowell would 
impugn it. He next came to the question 
of the supply of men from this country, 
which might be somewhat more difficult, 
he admitted. Hedid not mean to enter 
into any of the distinctions and hard words 
of the civilians, with which he professed to 
be but slightly acquainted, but he would 
refer to several points in the practices of 
civilized nations, to show, that the fact of 
the subjects of one country serving against 
another did not amount. to a violation of 
the neutrality between the two countries. 
Did they not know for how many centuries 
the Swiss Confederacy had existed in the 
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trality acknowledged and respected by 
every power in Europe, yet permitting any 
state to levy forces in its dominions, and 
that to such an extent, that it had not 
unfrequently happened that different bodies 
of Swiss soldiers had been found fighting 
on different sides on the same field of bat- 
tle? It was well known, that in the dif- 
ferent wars between France and Germany 
a great portion of the French armies were 
Swiss; yet no attempt was ever made on 
the part of the German States to impugn 
the neutrality of Switzerland on that ac- 
count. Even this country had hired the 
troops of some of the petty German States 
to fight its battles—as in our contest with 
our North American Colonies; and it was 
never argued, that the sovereigns of those 
states which furnished us with these troops 
had forfeited their claim to neutrality. In 
the case of the South American States, 
before the Foreign Enlistment Act was 
passed, expeditions had been fitted out, 
under British officers, against the Spanish 
power in that part of the world; but Spain 
never thought of considering that fact as 
amounting to a breach of the neutrality of 
our position with respect to the contest 
between her and her colonies. Did their 
Lordships not know, that a similar course 
had been pursued with regard to Greece? 
They knew, that there was a strong national 
feeling in that cause—a feeling which was 
natural to every member of the civilized 
world, and from which he believed that 
hardly anybody was exempt? Aid was 
given to the struggling Greeks, without 
that circumstance being ever considered 
an infraction of our neutrality. The mere 
circumstance of permitting individuals thus 
to interfere in the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries on their own risk, could not, he again 
contended, be considered an act of hos- 
tility to the other party, provided the same 
advantages were left open to that other 
party. He would not repeat here the dis- 
tinction which had been taken some time 
ago between a war of one foreign power 
against another, and a war arising in the 
interior of a state among its own subjects. 
He would rest the point simply upon the 
fact, that Don Miguel had it in his power 
to obtain supplies from this country just 
as easily as Don Pedro. There was not, 
in point of fact, in his army a single 
musket which was not of British manu- 
facture. The mortar, or piece of ordnance, 
which, he understood, had recently proved 
the source of the greatest annoyance to 
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the garrison of Oporto, had been sent at 
no very distant period from this country, 
British stores and ammunition had been 
sent from British ports, in vessels chap- 
tered by British merchants, for the army 
of Don Miguel, no less than for that of 
Don Pedro. Supplies of men, perhaps, 
there had not been; for the cause was so 
revolting to every British heart, that he 
did not believe it would be possible to find 
a single man to carry a musket in his 
cause; but he had had the assistance of 
a British officer, with respect to whom 
complaints might with equal propriety 
have been made by the party of Don 
Pedro. The officer in question, had not 
only been active on the side of Don Mi- 
guel by his counsel, but had even used 
language with a view to prevent Don 
Pedro from securing the services of that 
officer’s countrymen, which he could not 
but characterise as highly improper. The 
next point to which the noble Duke had 
adverted was the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
by which he maintained, that the Govern- 
ment, having the power conferred upon 
them of preventing British subjects from 
serving in the armies of foreign princes, 
had also, by the same Act, the duty im- 
posed upon them of keeping the subjects 
of these realms from entering into foreign 
service. Now, the history of this Act 
was shortly this: It was founded on two 
Acts passed in the reign of George 2nd, 
and afterwards repealed, because they had 
been enacted only for a temporary and for 
a special purpose. They were intended, 
in fact, to prevent British subjects from 
entering into the service of the Pretender 
to serve against the legitimate Sovereign 
of Great Britain and Ireland (he called 
him the legitimate Sovereign, because no 
one would deny that the family which now 
holds the Throne of the United Kingdom 
holds it by the most legitimate of all 
rights—the consent of the people). In 
1819, the Foreign Enlistment Bill was 
passed for a similar temporary and _parti- 
cular purpose, namely, to fulfil the terms 
of the engagements which had been en- 
tered into in the Treaties of 1814, to take 
the most effectual means to prevent any 
assistance from being afforded to the South 
American States, either by supplies of 
ships, stores, or men. The Act was, 
therefore, made for a particular and not 
for a general purpose. He, therefore, de- 
nied the noble Duke’s construction that 
that bill imposed upon us the duty and 
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obligation of prohibiting the levying of 
troops for Donna Maria. He had yet to 
learn, that we were bound by any consi- 
deration to enforce any of our municipal 
laws, other than our own sense of what 
was due to our own honour and interest. 
The bill of 1819, he repeated, was framed 
for a specific, and not for a general, pur- 
pose. [Here Lord Holland whispered to 
the noble Earl.] His noble friend had 
just reminded him of a fact which put this 
interpretation of the Bill beyond the reach 
of controversy, His noble friend opposed, 
and actually entered a protest on their 
journals, to the effect that though the bill 
was avowedly brought forward to meet a 
particular contingency, yet it might be ap- 
pealed to by foreign powers in a manner 
prejudicial to British interests. ‘“ No,” 
said the noble and learned Earl, who then 
sat on the woolsack, “ that is impossible ; 
no foreign power can make so flagrant a 
mistake as to suppose that the measure 
admits of general application.” It was 
impossible, then, to put any such con- 
struction upon the internal legislature of 
any country, although, in the particular 
case for which the law had then been 
made, namely, that of the South Ameri- 
can States—there might have been a posi- 
tive engagement, which rendered both the 
law itself and its enforcement equally ne- 
cessary. The next point of the noble 
Duke’s speech to which he had to allude 
was the transaction respecting the vessels 
of Don Pedro, which had been seized by 
the Custom-house officers, but on the in- 
formation of the Portuguese consul (M. 
Sampayo), had afterwards been given up, 
as it was said, on the interference of Go- 
vernment. Now, how did the case stand ? 
In the first place, after the seizure, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had received a letter from the Com- 
missioners of Customs, desiring to know 
how they were to act? He would ask the 
noble Duke whether he meant to say, that it 
was the duty of Government to decide im- 
mediately that the vessels were properly 
seized? It was a question of law, whe- 
ther, under the provisions of the Act, 
these vessels were legally seized; and he 
did not see how it could be argued that 
the Government did not act properly by 
referring the question to the law officers 
ofthe Crown. The vessels were released on 
the opinion of the law officers. According 
to the construction put upon the Act, by 
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be legally detained by the Custom House 
officers on the mere application of an 
agent, whether authorised or not, of any 
foreign state. In this transaction, there- 
fore, so far from acting in a way which 
could be construed into an infringement 
of the neutrality of the country, they had 
showed an earnest desire to see the law 
duly enforced, and had only agreed to the 
release of the vessels after the opinion of 
the law officers of the Crown had been 
given to that effect. So much for the ef- 
fect of the noble Duke’s statement, that 
the case of these vessels exhibited an in- 
stance of gratuitous interference on behalf 
of Don Pedro. He was afraid he was 
tiring their Lordships by insisting so long 
upon a case which appeared to him so 
clear. He must, however, observe, that 
in order to enable the King’s Advocate to 
come to a correct and satisfactory con- 
clusion upon the question, there had been 
laid before him the complete correspond- 
ence and affidavits. His opinion was taken 
on the facts stated by the Portuguese 
consul himself; and his opinion was re- 
quired—not merely whether the case came 
within the provisions of the Foreign En- 
listment Bill—but whether, also, it came 
within the provisions of any other law? 
He would ask their Lordships whether, 
in the upright and anxious execution of 
his duty, it was possible for him to do 
anything more than to lay before the 
King’s Advocate—not, as had been insi- 
nuated, a partial or a garbled statement 
—but the fullest and most authentic par- 
ticulars, and ask him for such an opinion ? 
He was sure he might appeal to the jus- 
tice of their Lordships to exonerate him 
from any charge of wilful or improper 
negligence. The noble Earl quoted at 
some length the opinions of the King’s 
Advocate. He stated, that the information 
contained in the letters of M. Sampayo 
was much too loose and indefinite to justify 
the adoption of any measures against 
either persons or shipping; that if he 
could bring further and more satisfactory 
proof, then his proper course was, to apply 
to the officers of the Customs, who were 
empowered by a section in the Act to 
seize any vessels which should be em- 
ployed for the purpose stated by him; but 
that the present was not a case for his 
Majesty’s Government to interfere, for 
the Statute pointed out the way in which 
it ought to be done. After the vessels 
had been seized by the officers of the 
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Customs, reference was made to the At- 
torney and Solicitor General, who declared 
(and the noble Earl quoted their opinions) 
that, whatever reasons there might be for 
suspecting a body of men were fitting out 
in London for the service of Don Pedro, 
there was not sufficient evidence to afford 
just grounds for proceeding against them 
under the provisions of the Act. <A fur- 
ther application was subsequently made, 
and the opinions of the legal advisers of 
the Crown were again taken, more par- 
ticularly in reference to the obligations of 
existing treaties; to which they replied, 
that whatever might be the obligations of 
existing treaties for the defence of the 
throne of Portugal from attacks, these 
obligations would not apply toa case of 
civil war, nor to the case of a disputed 
claim to the Crown of Portugal. He 
quoted this opinion in opposition to that 
unfair and untenable construction which 
the noble Duke appeared to have placed 
on these treaties, that they bound us to 
resist every attack on the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, whoever might be its Governor— 
whether the quarrel in whichit was engaged 
were just or unjust—whether the suc- 
cession were admitted or disputed. This 
was the claim made by the neble Duke; 
and he put in answer to this claim, the 
declaration made by the King’s Advocate, 
that when the right of the party making 
this claim was not acknowledged by this 
country, the appeal made by him could 
not be maintained. This, he thought, 
would be sufficient to satisfy their Lord- 
ships that his Majesty’s Government had 
neither interfered improperly on behalf of 
one party, nor improperly refused to 
interfere on behalf of another. He was 
somewhat surprised, indeed, that the noble 
Duke should bring forward this charge, 
since, if he remembered rightly, a case 
had occurred during the noble Duke’s 
administration of affairs, in which the 
noble Duke himself had found the diffi- 
culty of enforcing the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill. Representa- 
tions were made by the Ambassador of 
Spain then, he believed, M. Zea Ber- 
mudez, that a certain ship called the 
Mary, was fitting out in this country, and 
persons were engaged here to go out in 
that vessel for the purpose of making a 
descent on Spain, and creating a civil 
war, The ship was detained, and many 
proceedings took place ; but at last it was 
found necessary to release the ship, and 
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all that was done was, to detain certain 
arms which were on board; and in re- 
gard to the shipping of which, the Cus- 
tom-house regulations had not been com- 
plied with. Returning to M. Sampayo, 
that gentleman afterwards requested his 
Majesty’s Government to declare their 
disapprobation of English subjects giving 
any assistance in the shape of men, pro- 
visions, stores, &c., and that the officers 
at all the ports should be directed to pre- 
vent all supplies of this kind from pro- 
ceeding to Portugal. This application 
also was referred to the King’s Advocate, 
who gave it as his opinion, that although 
as a general rule no neutral State could 
interfere with belligerent powers, yet that 
rule was never considered as applicable to 
the prevention of the trade of the subject 
with either of the belligerent nations ; that 
it was no subject of complaint against a 
neutral government that its subjects sup- 
plied either of the contending parties with 
those articles which were deemed con- 
traband in war, or that they let their 
vessels be employed as transports, or for 
the conveyance of stores, but that the 
law of nations had provided a remedy for 
this without bringing the belligerent and 
neutral powers into contact, by giving to 
the belligerent the right of blockade and 
search, and of confiscating any property 
and vessels engaged in such contraband 
commerce; that it remained, therefore, 
with the belligerent to intercept them on 
their passage, and all that was required of 
the neutral Government was, that it 
should not interfere for the protection of 
its subjects against the penalties which 
the belligerent Government might think 
proper to impose. The noble Duke, too, 
spoke of this as if all the assistance 
given by British subjects was given to one 
side in preference to the other. Now the 
fact was, that the advantages resulting 
from this assistance were enjoyed by both 
parties. There was not the slightest 
doubt that this was the case. Fortified, 
therefore, as he was, with the conscious- 
ness of having acted with the most upright 
intentions, and fortified as he was, in 
every stage of the proceeding, with the 
best legal advice that could be obtained— 
and that, too, from a quarter certainly not 
disposed improperly to favour the present 
Administration — fortified, as he would 
say, by the opinions of a gentleman 80 
distinguished for his knowledge of the 
law of nations as the eminent individual 
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who held the office of Advocate-General, 
he submitted to their Lordships, that the 
noble Duke had failed in making out his 
case. He submitted, that the charge 
brought against him by the noble Duke, of 
infringing the neutrality of this country 
had failed. Probably had the alleged 
breach of neutrality been a breach more 
congenial to the views of the noble Duke— 
had the Government interfered in favour 
of Don Miguel—probably their Lordships 
would never have heard any such com- 
plaint. He certainly took a very different 
view of the state of affairs in Portugal 
to that taken by the noble Duke. Under 
all the circumstances, he had considered 
it his duty to himself and others, not to 
interfere in the struggle now going on in 
-Portugal, though he certainly thought 
that he should have been justified in so 
doing, had he considered it expedient. 
With regard to the present expedition 
under the command of a very distinguished 
officer, he must say the noble Duke ap- 
peared to be much better informed upon 
the subject than he was as to the nature 
and extent of the force, and where it was 
to proceed. He had certainly heard from 
public rumour of the intended expedition. 
The noble Duke might be correct; but he 
certainly did not know, till he was in- 
formed by the noble Duke that night, of 
the particulars which he stated. He had 
heard nothing of the assemblage of those 
vessels, or of the amount of their force, 
their munition or troops; of all these he 
was in perfect ignorance till he was in- 
formed of them by the noble Duke. Ail 
that he knew was by public rumour, that 
such an expedition had sailed from Fal- 
mouth. The noble Duke had hinted, 
that it was far from improbable, that the 
officers on the spot had refrained from 
giving information to the Government 
which they believed would prove disagree- 
able. It certainly was any thing but a 
compliment to the officers of the army 
or navy, who, he believed, were men far 
too honourable to refrain from giving that 
information to Government which it was 
their duty to send, from any such un- 
worthy motives. But it appeared at least, 
that the persons so supposed by the noble 
Duke to withhold information from the 
Government iest it should be displeasing 
to them, seemed at least very desirous 
to obtain favour by communicating it to 
another quarter, where they knew it would 
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complained, that Captain Napier had not 
been yet dismissed, though he gave the 
Government credit for dismissing Captain 
Sartorius. But the noble Duke had not 
taken into consideration that Captain 
Napier could not be dismissed till the 
complaint came before the Admiralty in a 
specific shape. The last act of Captain 
Napier, of which he had any formal know- 
ledge was, an application made by him to 
the Admiralty on the 19th of May, re- 
questing to know whether an out-pension 
which he received from Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, in consequence of some severe wounds 
which he had received, would be con- 
tinued to him, notwithstanding his en- 
gaging in active service? The reply 
made by the Admiralty was, that the pen- 
sion would not be stopped on the assur- 
ance that he was to be engaged only in 
the active service of his Majesty. With 
regard to the other officer, Captain Sar- 
torius, he was not dismissed until he had 
actually been known to tread the quarter- 
deck of one of Don Pedro’s vessels, as a 
Commander in his service. Now, if it 
appeared that Captain Napier had gone 
out to command an expedition on behalf 
ofa Foreign Power, without permission 
from his Majesty, he had, by so doing, 
infringed the Orders in Council, and had 
been guilty of disobedience and breach of 
discipline, and would be dismissed ‘from 
his Majesty’s service. When the case came 
before the Admiralty in an authentic 
manner, he had no doubt they would per- 
form their duty in a manner consistent 
with the interests of the service. Until 
the case was so brought before them, the 
recommendation of the noble Duke, was 
premature. . He did not know, that any- 
thing more was necessary from him in 
answer to what had fallen from the noble 
Duke, in order to refute the charge, for 
charge it was —or to prevent the censure, 
for censure it was, and as censure it was 
intended by the noble Duke. He trusted 
that he had sufficiently defended himself, 
and shown that the Government had done 
nothing inconsistent with its own charac- 
ter, or the obligations and honour of the 
country. He had preserved a strict neu- 
trality, without partiality. The noble 
Duke had adverted to Spain; and, in the 
first place, he stated there was no doubt 
that we had broken our engagements with 
Spain. Now he reaily thought, it would 
more have become the high station which 
the noble Duke held in this country, if 
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he had evinced something more of he- 
sitation on a question which involved, not 
only the character of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, but the character of the country it- 
self. In opposition to this charge, he 
stated most distinctly, that this country 
had broken no engagement with Spain. 
He would not retort by saying in what 
manner Spain had acted; but he did 
maintain, that he had done all that was 
necessary to support the honour and in- 
tegrity of his Majesty’s Government. He 
asserted positively, that this country had 
given Spain no cause of complaint. He 
had pursued the line dictated by policy, 
justice, and duty; and he trusted it would 
never be said, that during the time he held 
the high situation which his Majesty had 
confided to him, that he or any of his 
colleagues had repaid that confidence by 
reflecting a stain upon the honour of the 
country. The noble Duke had said, that 
the present policy of this country would 
lead to a civil war in Spain; but which, 
he asked, was more likely to lead to a 
civil war in that country, the establishment 
of Don Miguel or of Donna Maria on 
the throne of Portugal? He contended 
that there was more danger of that kind 
to be anticipated from the success of Don 
Miguel than from that of Donna Maria. 
Was not the noble Duke aware that in 
Spain also there was an appearance of a 
disputed succession on the death of the 
present king? Did he not know, that Don 
Carlos had formally protested his determin- 
ation to claim the succession in opposi- 
tion to the king’s infant daughter, and that 
a very large and influential party in Spain 
favoured his designs. For that, at least, 
the noble Duke could not say, that the 
policy of this country was responsible. 
The noble Duke had said, that ifthe cause 
of Donna Maria should be finally suc- 
cessful, it would owe its triumph to foreign 
troops and mercenaries. ‘This was impos- 
sible; for unless Donna Maria were 
supported by alarge majority of the Portu- 
guese people, it was utterly impossible 
that foreign mercenaries should succeed 
in placing or in maintaining her on the 
Throne of Portugal. There had been 
great exaggeration on this subject. He 
did not believe the whole of the foreign 
troops in Don Pedro’s service exceeded 
three thousand, which could not be a 
third part of those now employed in 
defence of Oporto; and the noble Duke 
must know, that the most important points 
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of defence were confided by Don Pedro to 
native troops. He trusted that he had 
fully satisfied the House, that the noble 
Duke had not made out a case for casting 
blame on his Majesty’s Ministers, and he 
therefore called on their Lordships to give 
a decided negative to the noble Duke's 
Motion. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, their Lord« 
ships had just heard the answer of the 
noble Earl to the charges which his noble 
friend had brought against his Majesty's 
Ministers for having systematically violated 
treaties and the laws of neutrality; and 
also for a manifest violation of the laws of 
nations and of the established laws of this 
country. Those charges had been brought 
forward clearly and distinctly, and were 
founded upon facts which were notorious 
and irrefragable. So clearly had the 
case been made out, that he felt called 
upon to apologize to their Lordships for 
recurring to propositions the truth of which 
had been fully established; but, having 
had occasion frequently to bring the 
state of Portugal under the notice of theit 
Lordships, he might, perhaps, be allowed 
to make a few remarks upon a subject 
which involved so much of British interests. 
Before he proceeded further, he wished to 
correct a misapprehension into which the 
noble Earl had fallen with regard to one 
point in the noble Duke’s speech. His 
noble friend never attempted to maintain, 
that this country was bound on all occa- 
sions, whether just or unjust, to interfere 
on behalf of Portugal; but this country 
was bound by solemn treaties to 
mediate on behalf of Portugal with 
any enemy she might have to contend 
with. This mediation, England was 
bound to afford whenever the coun- 
try was called upon by Portugal; and yet 
what had his Majesty’s Ministers done 
last year to fulfil the obligations of these 
treaties, when a French fleet had entered 
the Tagus for the purpose of enforcing 
certain demands upon Portugal? His 
Majesty’s Government were frequently ap* 
plied to, and their mediation with the 
French Government sought for in vain. 
Notwithstanding the repeated applica- 
tions made by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and made too under the obligations 
of the Treaty of 1661, and subsequent 
treaties, there was no answer returned by 
his Majesty’s Ministers until the French 
fleet had actually left the Tagus; and this 
neglect was on the part ofthe Government 
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of this country, which was bound in the 
words of the Treaty to protect the in- 
terests of Portugal by sea and by land, 
just as we would protect our own inter- 
ests. It should also be remembered 
that Portugal did not refuse to give 
redress tv France, but she proposed to go 
into a settlement of the claim; and yet it 
was under these circumstances his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers refused to accede to the 
just and reasonable request of the Por- 
tuguese Government. So much for 
that part ofthe subject. Their Lordships 
would probably recollect that so long ago 
as December, 1831, when a reinforcement 
for Donna Maria had sailed from this 
country, he took the liberty of asking in 
that House whether it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Ministers to dispense with 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, and was an- 
swered by the noble Earl, who said, that he 
felt it his duty, without reference to the 
policy of that Act, to enforce its provisions 
fairly whilst it remained in the Statute 
Book, and he (the Earl of Aberdeen), hav- 
ing received that assurance, fully relied 
upon seeing the Act put fairly and impar- 
tially into execution. 

Earl Grey was understood, in explana- 
tion, to deny that he had ever pledged 
himself to enforce the provisions of the 
Enlistment Bill, particularly in respect to 
Portugal, or that he had taken upon him- 
self the responsibility of putting it into 
operation. What he said was, that as long 
as it remained on the Statute-book it 
ought to be obeyed by all his Majesty’s 
subjects, 

The Earl of Aberdeen had a perfect re- 
collection of the words used by the noble 
Earl, which he took down at the time, and 
from these expressions he actually inferred 
that the duty of enforcing the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill would be undertaken by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. However that 
was, he now knew that that duty had not 
been performed. That Act was violated 
every.day, as appeared by statements from 
all parts of the country. The noble Earl, 
he believed, had odd notions with regard 
to newspapers, and he (the Earl of Aber- 
been) was quite aware that their statements 
could not be received as official or 
authentic ; but the noble Earl would prob- 
ably wish to have it inferred that state: 
ments appearing in newspapers were from 
that circumstance necessarily untrue. 
This was not the case; and when he found 
circumstantial details given daily of hostile 
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armaments fitted out in several of the ports 
of England he could not avoid saying, that 
he believed those statements unless they 
were formally contradicted. He, however, 
would refer to the latest intelligence which 
he had seen of the last expedition which 
went to the assistance of Don Pedro. 
Last week only in a letter, dated the 28th 
of May, from Falmouth, this information 
was communicated to the public :—*‘ This 
‘afternoon the reinforcements for the 
‘ constitutional cause in Portugal left this 
‘ port to join the forces in Oporto. The 
‘ Birmingham steamer sailed with 350 
‘ English troops, under the command of 
‘ Colonel Dodgin ; the Britannia steamer, 
‘with 256 volunteers, comprising Poles, 
‘ Germans and French, under the com- 
‘mand of General Moura and the Polish 
‘Colonel Suer; and the City of Water- 
‘ ford steamer, with 200 seamen for the 
‘ fleet. The personages accompanying this 
‘ additional force are the Marquess Palmel- 
‘ la who proceeds again to Oporto, to enter 
‘upon the functions of office; Captain 
‘ Napier, C. B., for the purpose of succeed- 
‘ing Admiral Sartorius in the command 
‘ of the squadron, and J. Y. Mendizabel, 
‘ Esq. one of the agents of Don Pedro. 
‘ The presence of the troops in our town 
‘has occasioned an unusual degree of 
‘ bustle, their appearance was generally 
‘ good, and in point of discipline, they 
‘ appeared to understand the requisites of 
‘a soldier by strictly observing it. The 
‘ vessels are well stocked with stores and 
* provisions— in fact with all the essentials 
‘of an entire expedition rather than a 
‘reinforcement. To supply the future 
‘ wants of the army, there are a number 
‘ of vessels about to leave Cork with pro- 
‘ visions, so as to prevent their entire de- 
. 
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pendence on success or speculators. A 
considerable quantity of gold has been 
shipped on board these steamers, which 


is to be solely applicable to the objects 
of the expedition; therefore it may be 
‘ expected that shortly some very decisive 


‘ 


‘and efficient blow will be struck.’ As 
the noble Earl was so unacquainted with 
these matters, he would give him some 
more information. He would inform the 
noble Earl of the force which had left this 
country during the last three months to 
join Don Pedro. The noble Earl read 
something like the following list :—On 
the last day of February the Lord of the 
Isles steamer sailed from Falmouth for 


Oporto, with 350 English; on March 2nd, 
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the Britannia steamer sailed from Deal 
with 300 English to the same destination; 
on March 13th, the St. George left 
Gravesend with 400 Frenchmen and other 
foreigners, who had been brought to this 
country from Boulogne in the Wellington 
steamer, and were re-shipped at Gravesend ; 
on March 22nd, the Mercury left Graves- 
end with 500 English ; on May 4th, the 
Lord Cochrane sailed from Deal with 520 
French; on May 4th also, the William 
the Fourth steamer sailed from Rochfort 
with 600 French; on May 25th, the Bri- 
tannia sailed from Falmouth with 270 
foreigners collected from all nations, Then 
there was the Birmingham steamer which 
took out 350 men, and the City of Water- 
ford, to which he had already referred, 
with 200 English. Other vessels had left 
the smaller ports of France with 500 men 
more. There were two battalions now 
ready to sail from France, which would 
make the whole expedition of Captain 
Napier amount to 1,000 men. On the 


whole there had left the ports of England 
and France during the last three months 
no less than 1,750 English, and at least 
3,000 foreigners, to join Don Pedro, He 
included in that statement the last expedi- 


tion which had sailed under Captain 
Napier. These things could not be secret. 
If they were, was the conduct of the Mar- 
quess Palmellaa secret? Were his inter- 
views at the Foreign Office unknown to 
the noble Earl? Was Captain Napier’s 
sailing in conjunction with the Marquess 
a secret? He understood that no secret 
whatever was made of the expedition— 
that it was talked of with as much open- 
ness and publicity as if it had been an 
expedition fitted out by our own Govern- 
ment. But there was another case more 
striking still, it was an ingenious contriv- 
ance for adding to the forces of Don 
Pedro, an account of which he found in 
The Globe of May 14th. It was this:— 
‘ Saturday, and several days last week, 
detachments of recruits have been sent 
by the agents of Don Pedro to Gravesend 
to embark on board of the Lord of the 
Isles steamer, lying there, bound for 
Oporto. The men, as soon as received 
on board, are provided with clothing and 
accoutrements. A number of men from 
St. Margaret’s and St. Martin’s parishes 
have volunteered to enter the service. 
The agents of Don Pedro have engaged 
a brig, lying about fifteen miles below 
Gravesend, to receive troops; and this 
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‘ vessel, as well as the Lord of the Isles, 
‘ is expected to leave the river for Oporto 
‘the latter end of the week.’ He should 
like to know if the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in whose depart. 
ment this was, knew anything of this para- 
graph in the newspaper; had it the least 
foundation? He had inquired into it, and 
found certainly that it was at least partly 
true. It appeared, also, that there’wasa 
number of able-bodied paupers from the 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. Martin who 
were accompanied on board Don Pedro's 
vessels by the parish officers, whogave them 
10s.apiece to get rid ofthem, There wasno 
affectation even of secrecy here. The 
noble Lord might refuse to enforce the 
Foreign Enlistment Act against those per- 
sons, but he would ask whether it was 
right that the parish officers should become 
crimps to Don Pedro. It was carrying 
the matter a little too far to make them 
levy troops for his service. No person 
could doubt that the Government must 
have known of this. It had been brought 
under its notice by the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, who had remonstrated against it, but 
his remonstrance was not attended to. 
Was this neutrality? The conduct of 
Ministers was most unfair towards Spain. 
That country had suffered great injustice, 
for she had abandoned the right of inter- 
ference with Portugal in consequence of 
the solemn pledge given by this Govern- 
ment that it would observe a strict neu- 
trality. Would any man attempt to say, 
that these expeditions were tolerated, and 
yet that this country had preserved her 
neutrality? It wasimpossible, as was said, 
that our Constitution should not provide 
means to prevent such outrages as these. 
If it did not, it would be a curse to out- 
selves, and the rest of mankind. ' If the 
Jews and jobbers of London could carty 
on war against a foreign nation—if they 
could levy troops and send them abroad 
unchecked to commit robbery and murder 
— if it were said, that the Constitution of 
the country did not allow the Government 
to prevent that, either that Constitution 
was a curse, or the assertion was a libel on 
it, for it would make us unable to keep up 
any peaceable relations with civilized states. 
But the assertion was nottrue. That was 
neither law nor common sense. He be- 
lieved he should not be contradicted when 
he stated, that the treaties entered into by 
this country formed part of the law of the 
land; and he had the opinion of Lord 
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Stowell for asserting that it was a violation 
of treaties and of the laws of nations for a 
neutral power to allow men and arms to 
be shipped in her ports for the purpose of 
aiding either of the belligerents, 

Earl Grey inquired, if the noble Earl 
quoted a judgment of Lord Stowell’s, or 
merely referred to a speech delivered in 
that House, which could not have been 
reported by the noble and learned Lord 
himself. The Duke said, that the opinion 
ofjLord Stowell which was quoted, had 
been delivered in that House, and was not 
a judgment, 

The Earl of Aberdeen: Would the noble 
Earl say, then, that Sir William Scott 
would give a different opinion in Parlia- 
ment from that which he would deliver 
from the Bench? The noble Earl had 
already eulogised Sir William Scott, not 
only on account of his talents, but on ac- 
count of his great and unsullied integrity. 
To bim it was quite immaterial where Lord 
Stowell had delivered his opinion. That 


opinion would have the same weight with 
him whether delivered on the bench or in 
Parliament. By him, and he was sure by 
their Lordships, such an opinion would be 
held in the same high estimation whether 


delivered in one place or the other. In 
coming down to the House'he was not pre- 
pared to hear, that such expeditions as he 
had referred to could be tolerated without 
a violation of the laws of nations, or that 
the Government were not bound in duty 
to prevent them. He would go further and 
say, that it was not only the duty of Go- 
vernment to prevent them, but it was the 
duty of the Government, on this occasion, 
to give the Spanish government a proof of 
their sincerity by issuing a Proclamation 
recalling from Oporto all the British sub- 
jects in the service of Don Pedro. This 
course would have satisfied the Spanish 
government even though it were ineffectual, 
but he did not believe it would be ineffec- 
‘tual, But the noble Earl would not issue 
such a Proclamation, because his wishes 
were all in favour of interference. His 
Majesty’s Ministers ought to have pursued 
the course towards Portugal which had 
been observed towards Turkey at the time 
of the war in Greece. The Government 
of that day had done its duty, and pub- 
lished a Proclamation recalling all its 
‘Subjects from Greece as well as from 
Turkey. The noble Earl said, such a Pro- 
Clamation would be of no use because the 
people were warmly attached to the cause 
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of Don Pedro, but whether a Proclamation 
were to operate or not, it ought, he con- 
tended, to have been issued. It was due 
to Spain, and if issued would remove all 
suspicion of insincerity on the part of this 
Cabinet. The noble Earl had referred to 
the instructions which had been sent to the 
British Admiral commanding at Lisbon, 
in order to show the desire of the Govern- 
ment to preserve neutrality. He did not 
deny the authenticity of the instructions, 
nor did he doubt the honour or impartiality 
of Admiral Parker. He also admitted 
that upon the receipt of these instructions 
the British squadron left the Tagus accord- 
ing to the wish of the Portuguese govern- 
ment; but the squadron soon afterwards 
returned, and was now in military posses- 
sion of the port of Lisbon. The pretext 
for that was the murder of the servant of 
Lord William Russell; but he was nota 
British subject, and was not exclusively 
the servant of that noble Lord. Theman 
was a Spaniard, and was a porter at the 
house where Lord William Russell lodged. 
If anybody had a right tocomplain, it was 
the king of Spain (for the man was his 
subject) and not the Government of Eng- 
land. That, however, was made the pre- 
text for our fleet resuming military posses- 
sion of the port of Lisbon. The British 
forces had no right to be there. He could 
understand what the sending of an arma- 
ment meant, if the safety of British sub- 
jects was in danger, but he certainly could 
not admit, that sending out a squadron to 
intimidate a struggling government was 
either a just or a warrantable interference, 
when no injury whatever could be appre- 
hended to the subjects of this realm. In 
his opinion it would have been much wiser 
and better policy if, instead of sending a 
fleet to Portugal, line-of-battle ships had 
been stationed in the Levant or the Medi- 
terranean to protect our interests in the 
East. Not a single ship of war belonging 
to this country was to be found in those 
seas ; and, instead of attending to our own 
interests, the affairs of the East were left 
to be settled by the French and Russians. 
This was not as it should be, nor was it 
maintaining the honour and character of 
the English nation as they ought to have 
been upheld by the Government. But 
the policy adopted with regard to Portugal 
was most improper, to say the least of it ; 
and had not our Consul at Lisbon, though 
investéd with no diplomatic character, and 
possessing no peculiar privileges, but sub- 
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ject, like all other ordinary persons to the 
laws of the country, assumed to himself 
the use of language that was unknown to 
and would hardly be tolerated in any 
British Ambassador at the court of a 
friendly State? In fact, he had assumed 
the language of a Roman Proconsul rather 
than that of a servant of the English Go- 
vernment. But did his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters suppose, that this indefinite state of 
things could much longer continue? So 
far from finding fault with the recognition 
of Don Miguel, a noble Lord in another 
place, (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had, when a protocol on the subject was 
under discussion in 1830 declared that his 
recognition had been too long delayed. 
The circumstances then and now were, 
however, different; but it was possible that 
the same result might have been arrived 
at sooner. At the period to which he (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) alluded, there was a 
difficulty in the way of renewing the rela- 
tions between the two countries. The 
cause of the delay he had already 
explained, and he had now merely 
to add, that it arose out of the de- 


pendence that was placed upon a declara- 
tion made by the Brazilian government, 


that it wished to bring about a satisfactory 
adjustment of the existing disputes by 
conciliatory means. It was only when the 
government was convinced of the duplicity, 
of the bad faith, of the falsehood, of the 
Brazilian government in its negotiations 
on this subject, that the Government could 
think of avoiding delay. Till that convic- 
tion was obtained, they could not recog- 
nise Don Miguel. The instant it was 
found that no dependence was to be placed 
upon the Brazilian government, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers felt convinced, that they 
could not in justice and in honour allow 
matters to remain in the situation in which 
they then were. But now it was under- 
stood, that the present government of Por- 
tugal was to be driven from Lisbon, and 
that a new government was to be estab- 
lished there. If he were rightly informed, 
it was intended to establish a regency on 
behalf of Queen Donna Maria, with the 
Marquess of Palmella and a council at its 
head; and if this was the fact, all he 
could say was, that such a project clearly 
evinced an entire ignorance of the state of 
parties and of public feeling in Portugal. 
It was idle to suppose, that such an alliance 
could ever exist; and if the piratical war 
now carrying on from Oporto were to be 
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successful, it was clear that power would 
be transferred into the hands of a set of 
men who had always been the bitterest 
enemies of this country. They were the 
same persons who had directed the Revo. 
lution, and who had evinced such hostilit 

and insolence as to lead Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning to decline holding any 
communication with them. Nothing was 
more hopeless, than that such a govern. 
ment, if established in Portugal, should 
be favourable to the interests of this 
country; and the only effect it could 
have, would be to increase the influence of 
France at the expense of England. Asa 
Portuguese question, the contest would 
long since have been settled; if not inter- 
fered with by others, Don Pedro would 
have had no chance of success. Don 
Miguel, as king of Portugal, had no more 
to fear from domestic hostility than any 
sovereign of Europe. ‘There had not 
been an individual of any consequence 
throughout the kingdom who had joined 
Don Pedro since he took possession of 
Oporto. There had not been any dis- 
turbance, nor any symptom of dissatisfac- 
tion throughout Portugal to show that the 
government of Don Miguel was not liked. 
It was indisputably proved, that nine-tenths 
of the people of Portugal were favourable 
to Don Miguel. He repeated, therefore, 
that Don Pedro bad no hold of Portugal, 
and that his cause was only supported by 
the foreigners, whose services were put- 
chased by gold. There could be no doubt 
of what the combined arms of England 
and France could accomplish ; but that 
those men, those patriots, as they were 
called, could be considered as forming a 
party in Portugal, he most positively de- 
nied. The fact was not so; they consti- 
tuted no party in that country, and he 
would defy any man to maintain the 
proposition. But they were to look at the 
effects of this contest, not as it regarded 
Portugal alone, but as it might affect the 
Continent of Europe generally. The 
policy of this country ought to have been 
to unite this kingdom and that of Portugal 
in the closest bonds of friendship, and that 
was the object for which the glorious 
achievements of his noble friend had been 
accomplished; but had this policy been 
pursued? The valour of his noble friend 
had obtained that incalculable advantage, 
he abolition of the family compact in 
Spain; but had not the French govern- 
ment lately, in despite or in ignorance of 
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the treaty of 1814, made demands on 
Spain founded upon the assumed existence 
of the family compact, which furnished a 
tolerably accurate specimen of what might 
be expected from our new ally? But was 
this the way to treat the Spanish govern- 
ment, or was it commonly politic to inspire 
that country with distrust, apprehension, 
and dread, at a period most favourable to 
the establishment of advantageous rela- 
tions with Great Britain? It had not only 
ever been the policy to cultivate the 
friendly relations with Spain; but he would 
venture to say, that the period to which 
these proceedings referred, was an oppor- 
tunity for establishing the most favourable 
relations with that country that had ever 
presented itself to the British Government. 
Notwithstanding every disposition shown 
by the enlightened ministry at the head 
of the Spanish government of late years, 
and which manifested that there was 
nothing that was not incompatible with 
the dignity of that country which might 
not have been obtained by the English 
nation, all hopes for such a happy result 
were now destroyed, and that, too, by a 
policy in support of a conflict which, even 
if successful, would prove most hostile to 
this nation. He would not enter into the 
case of Holland—it was enough to know 
that this country, by her policy with re- 
ference to that nation, had alienated the 
affections of the illustrious family presiding 
over her destinies, and had made the 
British name a subject of loathing and 
execration; and he thought that perse- 
verance in the same line would produce a 
similar effect as regarded Portugal. It 
was impossible for any man to view the 
present situation of the relations between 
this country and Portugal and Holland 
without feelings of sympathy, and he 
could not help figuring to himself what 
must be the feelings of his noble friend 
near him (the Duke of Wellington), when 
his noble friend now regarded the condi- 
tion of those two countries, which he had 
80 long and so anxiously endeavoured 
to protect from foreign interference, 
and in which endeavour he was so pre- 
eminently successful. It was true, that 
the great achievements of his noble friend 
would ever remain, and secure to him the 
permanent gratitude of his country, and 
the admiration of Europe, and of all man- 
kind; and he could not suppose, that his 
Majesty’s Government could be actuated 
in their policy by any such abominable 
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feelings as to endeavour to tarnish the 
glories of his noble friend, or to desecrate 
the soil upon which those glories had been 
achieved. If, however, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had really such an object in 
view, they could not have adopted a better 
course to ensure such a result. What- 
ever the result might be, his noble 
friend had now endeavoured to pro- 
tect those nations from the revolutionary 
feelings supported and encouraged by the 
Government of this country. 

The Marquess of Lansdown had but a 
few words to offer upon the grounds upon 
which the Government had proceeded in 
this transaction; but he must, in the first 
place, observe, that the noble Lord (the 
Earl of Roden) who had first addressed 
their Lordships this evening, previous to 
entering upon the present debate, could 
not have been admitted into the secret of 
the intentions of those noble Lords with 
whom he acted in concert, when he ad- 
dressed a speech to their Lordships for 
the purpose of showing how little reliance 
was to be placed on the statements con- 
tained in newspapers, when, on the same 
evening, a proposition was about to be 
brought forward by the noble Duke oppo- 
site affecting the conduct and character of 
the administration, founded upon no other 
authority than newspaper reports. The 
noble Duke had adopted those reports, for 
though he talked of papers, he had moved 
for none, nor had he referred to any 
official document which would have 
enabled their Lordships and himself to 
judge whether the allegations contained 
in the diurnal reports were justified or 
not. On such authority the conduct of 
an hon. officer was assailed, and relying 
on the solitary dictum of a noble Lord 
‘(Lord Stowell), as given, not from the 
decree of that noble Lord delivered from 
the seat of justice, but from an unauthen- 
ticated newspaper report of a speech deli- 
vered in the other House of Parliament. 
On that authority it was sought to pass a 
vote of censure upon the present Govern- 
ment. He (Lord Lansdown) had no hesi- 
tation whatever in saying, that in every 
step his Majesty’s Government had taken 
with regard to Portugal they had scrupu- 
lously followed the principles of the law of 
nations, and had in no way interfered in 
the contest going on in that country that 
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in strict accordance with their duty as Mi- 
| nisters of the Crown, He would not im- 
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pute to the noble Earl opposite (Lord 
Aberdeen) anything like favouritism ; but 
if he were to do so, he would say, that the 
noble Earl had manifested a strong inclina- 
tion to favour the cause of Don Miguel. 
Whatever might be his own wish relative 
to the fate of the conflict, he should 
neither contend for nor desire anything 
that was undue or likely to disparage the 
principles of even-handed justice between 
the belligerent parties. Beyond justice 
and what the law of nations required, he 
would ask for nothing; but he must at the 
same time be allowed to remark, that, 
looking at the conduct of Don Miguel not 
only towards this country but his own sub- 
jects, he must say, that he had no right to 
expect from the English Government any- 
thing more than a literal performance of 
any obligation that might exist between 
them. But what was the gravamen of the 
noble Duke’s accusation? Was not his 
speech a sort of omnium gatherum of all 
that had happened during the last two 
years? His principal charge against the 
Government was, that a British officer, 
Captain Napier, had sailed for Portugal 
at the head of an expedition connected in 
some way or other with this country. He 


repeated, that it had been alleged, that this 
expectation was in some way or other con- 


nected with England and France. It had 
been said, that Admiral Sartorius had been 
dismissed for similar conduct ; and it was 
asked by the noble Duke, why Captain 
Napier’s name was not also struck from 
out of the books of the Admiralty? But 
surely the noble Duke ought to have 
known, that the dismissal of Admiral Sar- 
torius did not take place until it was 
known he was engaged in foreign service. 
No intelligence had as yet been received 
at the Admiralty, that Captain Napier 
was so employed, and would it not, there- 
fore, be gross injustice on the part of the 
Government if they were to dismiss him 
without having proper grounds for doing 
so? It had been said, that the Govern- 
ment had interfered improperly in the con- 
test, but all that had been done was, to 
allow to Don Pedro advantages of which 
Don Miguel might also have availed him- 
self, namely, to procure in this country 
such means and assistance as were desira- 


ble for him in carrying on the conflict.. 


Both the belligerent parties might have 
participated in this permission if they had 
thought fit; and he would defy the noble 
Lords opposite to point out a single in- 
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stance in which Don Miguel was deprived 
of any advantage that was obtained by his 
opponents. From the statement of the 
noble Earl opposite it would appear that 
not only were his Majesty’s Government 
accused of having favoured the cause of 
Donna Maria, but the overseers of St, 
Margaret’s were likewise implicated in the 
same conspiracy. If, however, the parish 
officers of that or any other parish had 
violated the Foreign Enlistment Act, they 
were liable to be punished; and would i 
not have been more consistent to bring 
them to justice for their offence, if indeed 
they had committed any, than to have 
brought forward a motion of this descrip. 
tion for censuring the Government by 
wholesale. The noble Earl had showna 
great disposition to view bygone topics. 
He had alluded to the sailing of the 
French fleet for Lisbon to enforce repara- 
tion for admitted injuries, and talked of 
mediation; but could the noble Earl 
really be serious in supposing that the 
French Government ought to have acceded 
to mediation, if even it had been attempted? 
The application for mediation was not, 
however, made for a week after the French 
squadron had reached the Tagus; but 
under such circumstances what advice 
could one honest Government give to 
another? What advice could one honest 
man give to another but that which had 
been given, namely, that if a party inflicted 
a gratuitous injury he was bound by every 
principle of justice to repair it? The inva- 
sion of the French on that occasion was 
limited to the particular object of enfore- 
ing reparation for injuries done to French 
subjects; and would it not be not only ab- 
surd but unjust to say, that, because there 
existed between this country and Portugal 
certain treaties, therefore England was 
bound to defend Portugal from the conse- 
quences of outrages committed against 
other countries, or that the injured nation 
should not have a right to vindicate and 
protect its own honour and the interests 
of its subjects? The noble Earl had taken 
a peep into futurity with respect to Por- 
tugal, but he believed the Government 
which he had formed had no other exist- 
ence but that which the noble Earl’s own 
apprehensions had created. This regency 
of his, which was to produce such calamtt- 
ous effects not only in Portugal and 
Spain, but throughout the whole world, 
might answer the views of noble Lords on 
the other side of the House, but the mis- 
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fortune of the matter was, that it was a 
prophecy without the least foundation in 
truth. The noble Earl was, however, a 
bold prophet ; but if there was any reliance 
on his predictions, the French army would 
now have full possession of Belgium. 

The Earl of Aberdeen begged to say, 
that he had never entertained any expect- 
ation that the French army would have 
remained in Belgium. On the contrary, 
he was satisfied that they would not, and 
had declared as much in his place in that 
House; so that the noble Marquess was in 
error. 

The Marquess of Lansdown said, that 
such a statement had certainly been made 
by some noble Lord who usually acted in 
concert with the noble Earl and other 
noble Lords sitting on his side of the 
House. That was now disclaimed, but 
if his recoilection served him correctly, 
such a prophecy had been made. - He 
could not but express his opinion that the 
contest between the princes of Portugal 
was much to be regretted, both with a 
view to the interests of Portugal, and to 
the interests of this country. He had also 
hoped that the state of affairs would have 
justified this country in recognizing the 
authority of one party or the other, but the 
recognition was not to be obtained by 
undue, unjust, or illegal interference. It 
was on these grounds that he had hoped 
that the noble Duke who had brought 
forward the Motion would have called for 
specific papers. The noble Duke had 
not done that, but had come forward with 
that which amounted to a vote of censure 
upon his Majesty’s Government. It was 
impossible that the Government could 
have done otherwise than await the result 
of the contest (however important that 
contest might be), and not to interfere 
between either party, but be prepared to 
mediate between both. To be able to do 
so was ‘‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ;” but he must contend that it 
would have been unjustifiable in the Go- 
vernment to have deprived Donna Maria 
of the advantages of her claims to rights 
admitted by Don Miguel himself. More 
upon her behalf he did not now ask, and 
he thought it would be most heartless, 
unjust, and impolitic in any English Go- 
vernment to stand in the way of them. 
He must again deny that the Government 
to which he was attached merited the cen- 
sure which it had been sought by the 
noble Duke to pass upon it. Let the 
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noble Duke come forward and call for 
specific papers to support his charge, and 
he and his noble friends would be ready 
to abide by the decision of the House, 
and the decision of the country. 

The Earl of Eildon contended, that 
a gross insult had been offered to the 
Sovereign; and he should have deemed 
himself guilty of an unpardonable dere- 
liction of duty to his King if he had 
not come down to that House to- protest 
against the violation of a neutrality which 
his Majesty had ordered to be observed, 
and which was contrary to the express law 
of the Jand. It was, he asserted, unlaw- 
ful to allow subjects of this realm to be 
enlisted here to serve in a foreign army 
without the express consent of the Crown ; 
and if he had not declared his opinion he 
should not have discharged the duty which 
he owed to his Sovereign and his country. 
The fact that such a proceeding was going 
forward was known to every man; and it 
was the bounden duty of the Government 
as soon as it became cognizant of the 
matter to have put astoptoit. It wasa 
breach of the Common-law for subjects of 
his Majesty to enlist in foreign service 
when the King’s Proclamation declared 
the neutrality of the State, and he would 
defy any Attorney General or other com- 
petent Law Officer to controvert that 
maxim. But what became of the Com- 
mon-law if the overseers of St. Margaret’s 
or any other parish were to be allowed, in 
the teeth of a Royal Proclamation, to send 
their paupers into the service of a foreign 
country? The sale of military stores, it 
was true, was‘equally in contravention of 
the Common-law, but it had been thought 
necessary for the interests of commerce 
that the parties supplying a_ belligerent 
with stores from this neutral country 
should not be liable to punishment; but 
whether the policy which sanctioned such 
a departure from the Common-law was 
wise or not, he would not then discuss. 
The simple question they had to decide 
was, whether Ministers had a right to 
comé down to that House, not to protect 
the prerogative of the Crown, but to. de- 
fend the violation of the actual command 
of the Sovereign. The fact that men 
were enlisted in this country for foreign 
service was notorious—was in short, known 
to every man in the kingdom; and he 
must say, that it astonished him to find 
that Ministers were ignorant of that which 
every one else was acquainted with. He 
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should not have risen but to vindicate the 
honour and character of his Sovereign, 
whose commands had been disregarded 
by those whose duty it was to see them 
obeyed; and he could not resume his 
seat without again declaring that the 
Common-law had been grossly violated. 
The Lord Chancellor could not consent 
to put the question without requesting 
their Lordships to allow him to call their 
attention to a few things which had been 
suggested to his mind by the eloquent ad- 
dress of his noble and learned friend who 
had just sat down. First, however, he 
would refer to the venerable and justly 
venerated legal authority which had been 
quoted by the noble Duke and the noble 
Karl. It seemed that what had at first 
been supposed to be a judgment of Lord 
Stowell’s from the Bench, was in fact only 
a speech delivered, or supposed to be de- 
livered by him in Parliament. Now, he 
was as anxieus as any one to express his 
sense of the great talent, of the profound 
learning, of the unblemished integrity, as 
a Judge, of Lord Stowell; but, when he 
descended from the judgment-seat into 
the arena of political discussion, he would 
say of Lord Stowell—as he would say of 
Lord Stowell’s nearest relation—that the 
same weight could not attach to his 
opinions when delivered in Parliament as 
when they were delivered from the Bench; 
and that he could not be so free from the 
common frailty of men, but that those 
opinions would derive some colour of 
bias from his political attachments. But, 
after all, the question was, whether Lord 
Stowell had given an opinion materially 
dissonant from that of his noble friend and 
himself. He understood that opinion to 
be, that a neutral state should not afford 
any succour either to one belligerent or 
the other. He came to the same conclu- 
sion. It was his opinion—it was the 
opinion of his noble friend. Lord Stowell 
was speaking of the State, not of the in- 
dividual. Undoubtedly the State must 
remain neutral. If it were meant to go 
further—if it were meant to say, that Lord 
Stowell asserted it to be a violation of 
neutrality in a State if any of its indi- 
vidual inhabitants should supply money, 
arms Or ammunition to either of two bel- 
ligerent powers, then, with the greatest 
respect for that eminent and venerable 
person, he begged to make two observa- 
tions: in the first place, to protect Lord 
Stowell from the imputation thus attempt- 
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ed to be thrown upon him; and, in the 
second place, if driven from that position 
by Lord Stowell’s nearest relation, he 
would take leave to say, that the doctrine 
alleged was not the doctrine of the law of 
nations ; and he would appeal, from what 
Lord Stowell had been represented to tay 
in Parliament, to what Lord Stowell would 
have said from the Bench, if a case for 
deliberate judgment had been brought be. 
fore him. His defence of Lord Stowell 
was, that he doubted, nay, that he disbe. 
lieved the accuracy of the report of Lon 
Stowell’s speech. If driven from that, he 
would then say, that the doctrine of Lox 
Stowell was not the doctrine of the law of 
nations. It was a matter of trite law, that 
it was no violation of the law of nations 
for a State to permit, with its eyes open 
(for he would go as far as that), its sub. 
jects to trade with belligerents; to sell 
them arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 
ments of war. Individuals, according to 
the strictest letter of the law of nations, 
did not involve the State to which they 
belonged, if they enlisted force, apart from 
and unconnected with their government 
or state, on the one or the other side, in 
the case of belligerents. His nobie friend 
had referred to Vattel, who was not very 
clear on some points, and whose reputa- 
tion was certainly greater than he deserved, 
But let their Lordships consider the in- 
stances to which Vattel resorted. He 
referred to the Switzers, who were allowed, 
without any breach of neutrality, to hire 
out their regiments to other powers en- 
gaged in war. Vattel laid that dowm as 
perfectly justifiable. Bynkershoeck did 
not go so far. That great publicist, how- 
ever, stated, that trading in arms, ammu- 
nition, and provisions, was no violation of 
neutrality, if it were carried on with both 
the contending parties, and if the scale 
were held equally between them; and he 
followed up that declaration by saying, 
that it was the same with respect to the 
furnishing of men. The noble and learn- 
ed Lord here read a passage from the 
works of Bynkershoeck, in confirmation of 
his statement. He sincerely believed, that 
if Lord Stowell could happily be there, he 
would be the last man to throw any doubt 
on the doctrine with respect to the law of 
nations, which he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had maintained, during the American wat 
the country had employed German troo 

(he was sorry to say), not only against the 
liberties of the Americans, but against 
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their French allies, and that circumstance 
was never considered by the French as a 
preach of neutrality on the part of the 
tince of Hesse Darmstadt, or any other 
of the German states. Whether on the 
art of Don Miguel, the usurper, as he 
had been termed by the noble Duke him- 
self, or on the part of her majesty Donna 
Maria, the queen of Portugal and Algarve 
—a noble Lord seemed to doubt the ac- 
curacy of that title, but he (the Lord 
Chancellor) held im his hand a letter, 
signed ‘George R.,” addressed to “ My 
dear cousin and sister, her majesty Donna 
Maria, queen of Portugal and Algarve” — 
a letter, than which one more fitting, more 
courteous, or more honourable, either-to 
the writer or to the adviser of it, never ex- 
isted. Whether, therefore, he repeated, 
oti the part of Don Miguel, who had been 
called a usurper, or on the part of her 
majesty Donna Maria, queen of Portugal 
and Algarve, if his Majesty’s Government 
had interfered, though only with a cor- 
poral’s guard, or a cock-boat, such inter- 
ference would undoubtedly have been a 
violation of neutrality ; but his Majesty’s 
Government had cautiously, scrupulously, 
and perseveringly, abstained from any 


such interference. If Don Miguel had 
shown himself utterly devoid of the nature 
of man, still that should not have induced 
any statesman to act on a different or 


partial principle. Some censure had 
heen attempted to be thrown out upon 
his Majesty’s Government; they had 
been twitted with the imputation of being 
disposed to suit their conduct to the taste 
of the day, of being never disposed to act 
except with a view of courting popularity. 
Now what was the fact? That they had 
held on steadily and pertinaciously, and 
without the deviation of a hair from the 
course of non-interference ; although 
they knew that hardly a single individual 
out of Lisbon, out of Don Miguel’s camp, 
but would have rejoiced with a boundless 
joy had they adopted a different resolu- 
tion. He begged pardon—he ought to 
have added—out of that House; for it 
was but too evident that there were in 
that House individuals who were far from 
agreeing with the strong and irrepressible 
opinions of the country at large. Asa 
further illustration of the difference to 
which he had already alluded, in the con- 
duct of the same persons acting in a po- 
litical and in a judicial character, he would 
tefer to the proposition submitted to their 
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Lordships by the noble Duke. If it were 
imputed to their Lordships, sitting in 
their judicial capacity, that they were in- 
fluenced in their decision by any consider- 
ation but that connected with the strictest 
integrity, they would visit the newspaper 
or any other luckless quarter from which 
such an imputation might proceed, with 
the greatest indignation. Yet now the 
noble Duke called upon them to pass a 
vote of censure on his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, without grounds, without evidence ; 
an act, which in their judicial capacity 
they would consider it a libel to suppose it 
possible they could commit. A noble Earl 
had said we ought to have mediated be- 
tween the parties. He had seen enough 
of mediation to reject it, except in some 
pressing case, knowing its tendency to 
put an end to neutrality. The noble 
Earl (The Earl of Aberdeen) blamed the 
Government for not having issued a pro- 
clamation, commanding his Majesty's sub- 
jects not to join Don Pedro. Now, all 
past experience had satisfied him, that 
proclamations of that description were 
seldom or never effectual, and that they 
only brought disrepute on the Govern- 
ment which put them forward. If it was 
intended really to make such proclamations 
effective, they must be followed up by the 
prosecution and punishment of those who 
acted in contravention of the proclamation. 
Now, though the noble and learned Earl 
(Eldon) had great experience, when a 
Crown lawyer, in public prosecutions— 
some of which were successful, and some 
otherwise-—even with the aid of that noble 
and learned Earl’s experience, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) defied the noble Earl 
(Aberdeen) to frame an indictment with 
reasonable chance of success against a 
person who had declined abandoning the 
standard of Don Pedro after the pro- 
clamation was issued. No Government 
which had any desire to maintain respect, 
could have resorted to such a prosecution. 
The noble Ear] also said, that the Spanish 
government had a right to complain of the 
Government of England, for not having 
taken certain steps to prevent deviations 
from neutrality on the part of the subjects 
of this country, because we had called 
upon Spain, by virtue of a treaty into 
which she had entered with us, to abstain 
from any interference in the quarrel herself. 
Therefore, said the noble Earl, Spain had 
a right to call upon us to do likewise, and 
to complain of us for having done other- 
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wise. England called upon Spain—to do 
what? Not to prevent her subjects from 
sending arms or ammunition in the way of 
traffic to any belligerent parties in Portugal 
—not to prevent her subjects from in- 
dividually enlisting in the service of those 
belligerents—but we called upon her to 
withhold her assistance and countenance 
from either party — England called upon 
her not to march troops, the troops of the 
State, to the aid of either party. But it 
did not follow that because we exhorted 
Spain to act thus, therefore Spain had a 
right to call upon us to put in force 
our Foreign Enlistment Act. That Act 
was passed in consequence of the treaty 
of 1814 between Spain and this country ; 
and it was elaborately discussed in both 
Houses of Parliament. He had pro- 
posed it in the House of Commons, 
where it was contended that.we owed it to 
the faith of the treaty to pass such a mea- 
sure, and upon that ground it was carried. 
Admitting that Spain, by virtue of the 
treaty of 1814, had a right to call upon 
us to make such a law, he contended 
that she had no right to demand, that 
we should put it in force in such an 
instance as that under consideration. No 


country had a right; such a thing could 
not exist; to dictate to another country 
what municipal laws it should make, and 
in what manner it should enforce them. 
The Government was also charged with 
not detaining vessels, the destination of 
which was known to them by public 


rumour. It so happened, that the Go- 
vernment had shown no lack of diligence 
on this point. Government sent inform- 
ation to the Custom-house, and the Cus- 
tom-house officers, acting on that inform- 
ation, detained certain vessels intended 
for Don Pedro. The facts, and the grounds 
of seizure, were laid before, not only the 
King’s Advocate, but also his Majesty’s 
Attorney and Solicitor General, and their 
opinion was, that there was no legal case 
could be made out as against the owners 
and freighters of the vessels in question— 
that no successful prosecution could be 
carried forward, and that the Custom- 
house officers were liable to actions for 
the illegal seizure and detention of the 
vessels, Such being the opinion of the 
law officers of the Crown, the Government 
could hardly have done otherwise than it 
had done; it could not avoid ordering the 
liberation of those vessels. No one could 
say, that they should have kept the opinion 
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of the law officers in their pocket, and 
allowed the Custom-house Commissioners 
to have rendered themselves liable to ciyi 
actions. The only other specific charge 
against the Government was founded on 
the non-dismissal of Captain Napier. He 
ought perhaps to apologise to their Lord. 
ships for touching at all on this topic, as 
it had been already most fully and satis. 
factorily answered. He would only just 
put it to their Lordships, therefore, whether 
the Government would have been justified 
in dismissing Captain Napier from the 
service—upon mere gossip—upon rumours 
picked up in the corners of the streets 
—or even upon that which noble Lordsat 
the Opposition side of the House, now 
appeared to consider as the most valuable 
record — the highest, best, and most 
irrefragable of all authorities—a paragraph 
in a newspaper? The case of Captain, 
now Admiral Sartorius, had been alluded 
to; and it was asked why had not Captain 
Napier been dismissed as well as Admiral 
Sartorius ? There was a marked difference, 
however, in the two cases. There was acor- 
respondence, carried on by Admiral Sarto- 
rius, which proved beyond all doubt that he 
had enlisted in a foreign service ; and when 
the fact was brought home to Captain 
Napier as it had been to Admiral Sartorius, 
he the (Lord Chancellor) pledged himself 
that the Government would act in the 
same manner in the one instance as in the 
other, and that Captain Napier’s dismissal 
would follow as a matter of course. It 
would have been wholly unjustifiable, 
however, in his Majesty’s Government 
to have dismissed an officer, without any 
evidence that he had enlisted in a foreign 
service. When such circumstances as 
the non-detention of the vessels in the 
river, and the non-dismissal of Captain 
Napier, were insisted on in argument, 
it showed how little substance there was 
in the charges made against Government, 
as the two circumstances to which he had 
just alluded appeared to constitute “ the 
head and front of their offending.” One 
word more on the nature of the address 
moved by the noble Duke. No one could 
view that address otherwise than as a 
vote of censure on his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If it were adopted with a view 
of effecting a change in his Majesty’s 
Councils, he admitted that object to be 
perfectly justifiable. Noble Lords who 
were prepared to say “content,” no doubt 
felt themselves, actuated by a strong sense 
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of public duty; and nothing could prove 
more strongly how imperatively they felt 
themselves actuated by that sense of duty, 
than the laying hold of this opportunity to 
effect what was, no doubt, conscientiously 
considered by many noble Lords a desirable 
object. It was not in reference to the 
subject of Portugal, however, he ventured 
to presume, that many noble Lords would 
give their votes. They might consider 
it extremely desirable and beneficial to 
get rid of a Government which, at this 
moment, was agitating five or six different 
questions of great magnitude and import- 
ance. Whilst questions relating to the 
East-India Charter—the Bank Charter— 
Colonial Slavery—the Commutation of 
Tithes—Church Reform—Municipal Re- 
form—and all the other Reforms which 
tie Government had pledged themselves 
to effect—were pending; it might cer- 
tainly be very important, and no less 
desirable, in the minds of many noble 
lords, to get rid of a Ministry by which 
such questions were agitated and brought 
forward. If such a course exposed their 
Lordships to the imputation of being op- 
posed to all Reform, and to everything 
like liberal policy, it only showed how 
strong and imperative must be the sense 
of duty which ‘impelled them to adopt 
such a course. Nothing less than the 
most overwhelming sense of duty, he was 
convinced, would induce noble Lords, 
differing upon many subjects, to meet 
upon one common ground, which afforded 
them a favourable opportunity of assailing 
his Majesty’s Government. It only re- 
mained to be seen whether their Lordships 
would consent to pass a vote of censure 
not founded on any facts, and on which 
they had not before them one tittle of 
evidence, and had called for none. 

Lord Wynford was pleased to hear from 
his noble and learned friend, that Judges 
might maintain opinions in Parliament 
which they would not sanction by their 
authority in Courts. He was glad to 
hear that; for though he thought he could 
easily refute the arguments of his noble 
friend, he knew that it would be extremely 
dificult for him to overcome the prestige 
of the high station occupied by his noble 
and learned friend.. The opinion of the 
Lord Chancellor, delivered, according to 
his noble friend’s expression, in the arena 
of political debate, was entitled to no 
more respect than that of any other Peer. 
That, admission might perhaps account 
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for the mistakes that his noble friend had 
fallen into with respect to the detention of 
the two ships, and his misconstruction of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. His noble 
friend had warned their Lordships, that 
this motion of censure was an indirect 
attempt to remove his Majesty’s Ministers 
from office, and that their Lordships were 
asked to pronounce judgment without any 
evidence. The Motion was not one of 
censure, unless every motion by which 
it was proposed that this House should 
state to his Majesty that it did not approve 
of any particular measure adopted by his 
Ministers, could be considered as a vote of 
censure. Such observations had a tendency 
to prevent free discussion. If they were 
to be continually repeated, if they were 
not to express their opinions on every Act 
of Government, considering only what 
was for the interest of the country, with- 
out regarding the effect on his Majesty’s 
Ministers, it would be better that they 
should at once close their doors. Attempts 
were made to prevent noble Lords from 
deciding impartially on particular questions, 
by Ministers telling them, that upon the 
determination of this or that question, 
however trifling, would depend their con- 
tinuance in office. He did not wish to 
remove the Ministers from office, not that 
he thought the world would stand still 
if they were to retire; but as to rashly 
taking a step which was to prevent the 
renewal of the Bank Charter, ruin the 
East and West-Indian interests, and pre- 
vent the Established Church from being 
rendered secure from spoliation—without 
evidence—he asserted that there was evid- 
ence which many Statesmen would have 
thought justified an impeachment ;and quite 
sufficient to determine their Lordships to 
offer their advice to his Majesty on the 
measure taken by his Ministers. The 
facts on which the Motion was founded 
were known to every man in the kingdom. 
His noble friend, who said there was 
no evidence, had not ventured to contradict 
a single fact which had been stated either 
by the noble Duke or the noble Baron. 
There were two questions for their consider- 
ation: first, were we bound to cbserve 
neutrality ? second, had we observed it? 
The noble Earl ( Earl Grey) had admitted 
that we were bound to observe the strictest 
neutrality ; and only the second question, 
then remained for discussion. The noble 
Earl assumed, that the charge against 
Government was, that their officers had in- 
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terfered between the hostile parties ; and 
he produced a bundle of instructions to 
our Admirals, to prove that they were 
directed to prevent the forces under their 
command from interfering, in any manner, 
in the quarrel in Portugal; but it had 
never been hinted that our army or navy 
had done anything which amounted to 
a violation of neutrality. The noble Duke 
(Wellington) insisted that the Government 
had permitted individuals to enlist men, 
and to fit out ships, in this country for the 
service of Don Pedro, and so openly, and 
to such an extent, that the Government 
must have known it; that our municipal 
laws armed the Government with authority 
to prevent these things; and that not 
having enforced the law, it had permitted 
the neutrality to be broken; and that the 
permitting acts to be done by British 
subjects, which amount to a breach of 
neutrality, rendered the Government re- 
sponsible to the hostile State that was 
injured by such acts. His noble friend 
on the Woolsack said, that Government, 
although acquainted with the acts done 
by subjects, although it took no means to 
prevent them, was not according to the 
law of nations guilty of a breach of 
neutrality. He had always thought that, 
according to the practice of civilized 
nations, Governments were responsible 
for acts of their subjects, and for wrongs 
done by them. The Jaw of nations 
was to be learned from the conduct of 
States, and from the correspondence of 
ministers. During the American war, our 
Minister complained to the Dutch govern- 
ment of its permitting America to be 
supplied with contraband stores of war — 
of permitting Dutch subjects to fit out 
privateers—and of selling a ship to Paul 
Jones, and suffering that pirate to refit 
his vessels in the ports of Holland. These 
things were not done by the Dutch go- 
vernment, but by its subjects; yet we 
complained that the permitting such acts, 
was a breach of neutrality; and we as- 
signed it as one of the causes which 
justified our making war on Holland. But 
our municipal law would furnish an answer 
to his learned friend. His noble and 
learned friend (the Earl of Eldon), had 
truly told their Lordships that the enlist- 
ment of men for the service of any foreign 
power engaged in war, was an indictable 
offence at common law; from the time of 
James Ist, until the 5th of George 3rd, it 
was a felony. But why was the enlisting 





to serve a foreign power engaged in war 
a misdemeanour at the common law? 
The reason was given in almost every 
decided case that was to be found relating 
to this subject—namely, because such 
acts were likely to involve this country in 
war, being breaches of neutrality. Such 
acts, if known to the Government, and 
permitted, were breaches of neutrality, 
The noble Earl had admitted, that the 
Ministers knew of the fitting out and 
the stopping of the two ships that were 
about to sail for Oporto, But, said his 
learned friend on the Woolsack, it was no 
breach of neutrality to supply a belligerent 
State with stores, or with troops, and he 
quoted Bynkershoeck and Vattel. But 
admitting, thatit wasno breach of neutrality 
to supply stores, he denied that in either 
of those learned writers there was any 
authority for supplying men. On the 
contrary, Vattel, in the very passage to 
which his learned friend had_ referred, 
said, that only particular States could 
allow men to be sent to a belligerent 
without violating neutrality. States were 
not required to sacrifice the interests of 
their own subjects. If neutrals were pre- 
vented from trading with a_ belligerent 
State, their commerce would suffer. Some 
States traffic in men. Great Britain, 
lowered from the high station to which 
she was raised by the victories of the noble 
Duke, was not so degraded as to endure 
that the Government should permit a few 
Jews to hire crimps to kidnap its subjects, 
or parish officers to relieve their, parishes 
from the burthen of maintaining their 
poor, by sending them to be murdered 
in a foreign country, and in a cause with 
which they had no concern. Those who 
assisted in such practices were accessories 
to the murder of such of the poor wretches 
as, having been decoyed by them, might 
fall in battle, or die of the diseases incident 
to acampaign. A noble Baron frequently 
expressed great horror at hearing it stated, 
that man might have a property in his 
fellow man. What would that noble Lord 
say to the wretches who sold their country- 
men to be butchered? He never heard 
of transactions more disgraceful to the 
British character. If their Lordships pet- 
mitted these things, let them not caat 
about the poor negroes ; the world would 
not believe that they felt for those of 
whom they knew nothing, when they took 
RO pains to prevent the destruction © 
their fellow subjects and neighbours. The 
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passage which his learned friend quoted | construction of the Foreign Enlistment 


from Vattel, only affirmed, that States 
which usually let out men for hire in 
foreign wars, and of whose regular traffic 
such dealings form a part, were permitted 
to furnish men to a belligerent, without , 
violating neutrality. The learned writer | 
added, that States, not accustomed to let 
out their troops, could not be suffered 
to supply men to a belligerent. He 


must also remind his learned friend 
of two qualifications of this permission 
to furnish troops to belligerents by 
mercenary States, added by Vattel. The 


troops must not be lent for the invasion | 


of the country of one of the belligerents ; 
secondly, the number must not be so 
great, that the mercenaries shall consti- 
tute the principal part of the force of the 
State. The mercenaries sent to Portugal 
were intended for the invasion of Don 
Miguel’s country; and they constituted 
the greatest part of the force of Don 
Pedro, the invader. Long ago would the 
quarrel between these brothers have been 
settled, Portugal have been at peace, 
and our commerce with her restored, had 
not English and French Jews, for their 
individual advantage, been permitted to 
send into Portugal all the vagabonds 
which the distresses and discontents 
which, unhappily, had lately prevailed 
in other parts of Europe as well as in 
England, had enabled them to collect. 
More than 3,000 (1,700 of them, being 
English), were, in three months only, 
sent from this country. The sending of 
them whether sent by the Government, 
or by: individuals, the Government taking 
no pains to prevent them being sent— 
made England equally principal in the 
war prevailing in the Peninsula. He next 
came to the case of the two ships detain- 
ed in the Thames; the release of which 
wasa direct interference of the Govern- 
ment on behalf of Don Pedro, and a vio- 
lation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
The release was an admission that the 
detention was illegal, and the parties who 
ordered it were liable to an action for 
such illegal act. The conduct of the 
Government was therefore more likely to 
provoke an action against the Custom- 
House officers than shield them from one. 
The Government interfered in a case, in 
which such interference was interdicted 
by the Foreign Enlistment Act. His 
learned friend was mistaken in the cir- 


Act. And the officers of the Customs 
were right and the Government was wrong. 
His learned friend said, that the Govern- 
ment called the attention of the Commis- 
sioners of the Customs to these cases; 
but his learned friend would find, that it 
was not the English, but the Portuguese 
Government that called the attention of 
the Board of Customs to these ships. 
The agent of Portugal consulted one of 
the most eminent men at the English Bar, 
who perused the affidavits, and said they 
| were sufficient to make out a case for the 
detention of the ships. Much as he re- 
spected the King’s Advocate, he must say, 
that he should rely more on the opinion of 
the learned Counsel consulted by the 
Portuguese government than on that of 
the King’s Advocate. The King’s Advo- 
cate was eminently skilled in the civil and 
ecclesiastical law, and in the law of 
nations, but these cases were governed by 
an Act of Parliament, administered by 
one of the Courts at Westminster, and 
with which the Courts of Doctars’ 
Commons, in which the King’s Advocate 
practises, had nothing to do. The Go- 
vernment went to the wrong man to get 
advice. It was impossible that the learn- 
ed Gentleman who advised the detention 
could be mistaken, for he said, that the 
affidavits were sufficient not only for the 
detention, but for the condemnation of 
the ships. All that was required to be 
proved was, that the ships were equipped 
as ships of war, or for the purpose of 
carrying troops, and that they were des- 
tined for Don Pedro at Oporto, and that 
Don Pedro was engaged in a war with Don 
Miguel, the king of Portugal, the king 
in his opinion de jure as well as de facto. 
The Commissioners of Customs also were 
satisfied with the affidavits, and on them 
detained the ships. The Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act directed that the cases of ships 
detained under it should be submitted 
to the Court of Exchequer, by which 
Court such cases were to be finally decided 
and nothing could be more illegal, or ar- 
bitrary, than this interference on the part 
of Government. They prevented the 
persons who gave information to the 
Customs from obtaining the share of the 
proceeds to which they would have been 
entitled on these ships being confiscated. 
Was there any precedent for Government 
interfering to stop a proceeding zn rem 
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such a proceeding from obtaining the 
fruits of it? The power of stopping the 
course of justice was a branch of that dis- 
pensing power which no Minister of the 
Crown had since the Revolution, dared to 
exercise. Why was it exercised on this 
oceasion? To serve Don Pedro, and 
allow his ships to proceed, without inter- 
ruption to Oporto? That interference 
amounted to a breach of neutrality on the 
part of the Government. The law of 
nations would be absurd, if it made any 
distinction between the sending of an 
armed force by a neutral Government to 
one of two belligerents, and the suspend- 
ing the law of the neutral state to prevent 
a force from being detained, which the 
Government knew would, as soon as it 
was released, be sent to the assistance of 
such belligerent. He would only reply to 
one other point of his noble and Jearned 
friend’s speech—namely, his allusion to 
George 4th’s letter to Donna Maria. That 
letter was begun and ended in the usual 
style of letters from one Sovereign to 
another. Donna Maria was, at that time, 
the destined queen of Portugal. It would 
be happy for the peace of nations if the 
fortune of Princes were less changeable 
Such changes 
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than they had lately been. 
had since occurred in Portugal as, for the 
present, had destroyed all this Princess’s 
pretensions to the Crown of Portugal; 
and England, with regard to her and to 
Portugal, must be governed by these, 


changes. It was but a few years since, 
that we acknowledged Charles 10th, as 
King of France, and William of Nassau 
as king of the whole kingdom of the 
Netherlands. We had since recognised 
Louis Philippe as king of the French, 
and Leopold as king of Belgium, .the 
larger part of the Netherlands. Why? 
because the former had been acknowledged 
by the Legislative Chambers of France, 
and the latter by those of Belgium. Don 
Miguel had been declared to be the legiti- 
mate sovereign of Portugal by the Cortes 
—the legislative body of that country—- 
and the whole country had submitted to his 
authority. Were the question to be 
decided by the Portuguese, he would not 
have an enemy, within his dominions. The 
Prince who opposed him was supported 
principally, by mercenary foreigners—ad- 
venturers collected from every country in 
Europe. Miguel’s claim to the throne of 
Portugal was supported, not only by the 
constituted authorities of the Portuguese 
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nation, but by the willing submission, to 
his rule, of the whole nation. If Don 
Miguel were not a king de jure, as wellasde 
facto, there was no king in Europe that was 
entitled to be considered as a king de jure, 
If he were a usurper, what, he would ask, 
was Leopold of Belgium? If Don Miguel 
were a usurper, what, he would ask, was 
Louis Philippe? He would not refer t 
other titles, which it might be treasonable 
in their Lordships to question, though he 
might say, that the reigning family in this 
country held their power through the re. 
cognition of Parliament, and Don Migud 
held his by the same authority—that of the 
States of Portugal. He should conclude 
by giving his support to the Motion of his 
noble friend. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to make 
a few observations in reply. The noble Earl 
had stated, that Don Miguel’s usurpation 
could not have been effected but for the 
presence of the English troops. Now, the 
fact was, that the troops were previously 
withdrawn. They were delayed some time 
by aright hon. Gentleman, then Ambas 
sador in Lisbon, much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Government, but the usurpation 
did not commence till a considerable time 
after the troops were withdrawn. He con- 
sidered the course of policy which the 
noble Earl ought to have adopted was, to 
discourage the contest of these two princes 
in Portugal, which could only lead toa 
contest between extreme opinions through- 
out the Peninsula; and, certainly, the 
noble Earl ought not to have suffered the 
contest to have proceeded to the present 
extremity. He did not mean to contend, 
that Don Pedro should have been pre- 
vented from invading Portugal in any case, 
or, if he had done so, by other means than 
what he called revolutionary means—by 
armies levied in the streets of London and 
Paris. If he could have invaded it from 
Brazil, or from any other country in which 
he had a footing, or even if he had con 
ducted the invasion by inhabitants of 
Portugal, then certainly he should not 
wish for interference. He had complained, 
further, that when France invaded Por 
tugal with a fleet, whether the demands 
she put forward were legal or illegal, this 
country ought, in the first instance, t0 
have endeavoured to prevent a collision. 
With respect to the opinion of Sir W. 
Scott, to which he had referred, that was, 
he maintained, good law. The question 
of neutrality, he contended, was this, was 
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it right when his Majesty had declared 
his neutrality that his subjects should not 
be enforced to adopt the same by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? This was declared 
by the highest authorities to be the com- 
mon law of the country. Nor was this 
all, for there was further means of pre- 
venting interference provided by the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Bill. But how had the 
Administration enforced this law? Not 
at all: and not only had they not enforced 
that law, but they had taken measures to 
prevent its being enforced. ‘The Govern- 
ment actually interfered with the Officers 
of the Customs, and forced them to give 
up the vessels, which, they, in execu- 
tion of their duty, had seized. The noble 
Earl had referred to the case of a ship 
which was seized during his adminis- 
tration; but there was a great difference 
between these two cases, for, in that in- 
stance, the English Government did all 
they possibly could do, to satisfy Spain of 
their perfect neutrality; whilst, in the 
present instance, the conduct of the Go- 
vernment had a precisely opposite tend- 
ency. The noble Earl said, Spain had no 
right to complain. Now, he must differ 
from the noble Earl. The neutrality of 
Spain was exacted by this country upon 
the condition of our observing neutrality, 
and the compact had been broken. How 
stood the fact with regard to the manner 
inwhich Spain had falfilled her engage- 
ments? Not one Spanish soldier had 
passed the frontier to the assistance of 
Don Miguel, while from this country from 
ten to twelve thousand men had from first 
to last been sent to swell the ranks of Don 
Pedro, and greatly to endanger the tran- 
quillity of Spain herself. He thought it 
impossible to say, under the circumstances, 
that Spain had not a just ground of com- 
plaint. He considered that he had dis- 
tunctly proved his case. The noble Earl 
said, the Motion was equivalent to a vote 
of censure; he was sorry the noble Earl 
regarded it in that light. It was no fur- 
ther a censure than this, that it declared 
the policy which the noble Earl had pur- 
sued in regard to Portugal to be wrong in 
their Lordships’ opinion. If he thought 
the noble Earl had deserved censure, he 
should have been ready to declare that, 
and to ask their Lordships to agree with 
him ina direct manner. If the noble Earl 
considered his motion as one of censure, 
he was sorry for it. The whole tenor of 
his argument and of the proposed Address 
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was most respectful to the noble Earl— 
there was not an uncivil word init. He 
would not have had the slightest hesitation 
in moving for a vote of censure, instead of 
an Address to the Crown, if he had thought 
the present case one which called for such 
a course of proceeding. 

Earl Grey rose to explain. The noble 
Duke had again repeated the charge of the 
Government interference with the Com- 
missioners of the Customs, to prevent the 
execution of the law. He had already 
answered that by reading the opinions of 
the law officers of the Crown, and the 
Government only interfered for tie pro- 
tection of the Custom House Officers 
because those law officers declared the 
seizure to be illegal. The noble Duke 
wished to disclaim anything likean attempt 
to impute censure. Why, the whole tone 
of the argument and of the Address was 
censure—indeed in the Address the noble 
Duke had used the very word. All the 
explanation of the noble Duke had not, 
in his opinion, changed the character of 
the Motion. The noble Duke said, it was 
censure no further than as a declaration 
that the course of foreign policy pursued 
by him and his colleagues was injurious to 
our interests, and degrading to the honour 
Surely, after such an 
explanation, he could only consider the 
affirmation of the Motion as a censure, 
and as casting no slight stigma on the 
present Administration. 

Their Lordships divided on the Duke of 
Wellington’s Motion Contents 79; Not 
Contents 69 :—Majority 10. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 3, 1833, 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mp, 


RoNAYNE, an Account of the Estates belonging to the 
Endowed School of Clonmel, the Names of the Tenants 
occupying them, and on what terms, and the Number of 
Persons Educated on that Foundation, during the last 
twenty years.—On the Motion of Mr. Hopeson, an Ac. 
count of the Number of Bonding Warehouses in the 
several Ports of Great Britain and Ireland, entitled to that 
Privilege by Act of Parliament; of the Number Licensed 
by Order of the Lords of the Treasury, &¢c.—On the Motion 
of Mr. HAxt, an Account of the Annual Amount of Money 
received as Tonnage levied on Vessels under Acts passed in 
the 3ist, 56th, and 44th years of the Reign of his Late 
Majesty George Srd, by the Trustees of the Mumble 
Lighthouse, in the County of Glamorgan, and the Expense 
incurred by Collecting it for each year to the latest possible 
period. 


Bill. Read a third time :—Starch Duties. 
Petitions presented. By Lord Norreys, from the Clergy of 


Oxford, and Sir Roperr InGiis, from the Clergy of 

Rochester,—against the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, 

—By Mr. Lester, from Poole, against the House and 

Window Taxes.—By Mr. R. WALLACE, from Greenock, 

for the Repeal of the Duty on Stamps for Receipts; 

from Leslie, for Disbanding the Fife Yeomanry; from 

Glasgow, against the Irish Disturbances Bill; from the 

Seotech Metropolitan Political Union, for Poor Laws to 

Ireland; from several Places, for Amending the Law of 
Scotland; and from the Hand-loom Weavers of Paisley, 

and other Places, for a Board of Trade.—By Mr. Hau, 

from several Places, for an Improvement in thé Chureh 

Establishment of Wales.—By Mr. Fincu, from the Irish 

Society of London, for having the Chureh Service Per- 

formed in the Irish Language where that is generally 

spoken.—By Sir JoHN HANMER, from the Clergy of 
Salop, for a Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. 
HALLYBURTON, and Mr. R. Oswatp, from several 
Places, for altering the present System of Church Patron- 
age in Scotland.—By Mr. BroTHERTON, from Salford, for 
a Reduction of Taxation.—By Sir Grey Sktpwit#, from 
Kenilworth, for a Repeal of the Duties on Malt and Hops. 
—By Colonel LyGon, from Woreester, for Inquiry and Re- 
lief to the Agricultural, Interest.—By Lord Gores Ley- 
Nox, from Littlehampton and Climping; and by an Hoy. 
MEMBER, from Ipswich, in favour of the Sea Apprentices 
Bill.—By Messrs. PRINGLE, DUNLOP, and R. FERGUSSON, 
from several Places, for Alterations in the Royal Burghs 
(Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Dunxiop, from Kilmarnock, 
against the Soap Duty.—By Mr. W. Stewart, in favour 
of the Factories’ Regulation Bill.—By Lord Norreys, and 
Messrs, W1LKs, DUNLop, and M. A¢rwoop, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Lord PALMERSTON, Lord Norrgys, General SHARPE, 
Major HANDLEY, and Messrs. SHAWE, WILKS, BROTHER- 
Ton, A. PELHAM, R. Fercusson, and LAMBERT, froma 
Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By Mr. WILKS, 
from Boston, against the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act; 
from the same Place, in favour of the Jewish Civil Disa- 
bilities Bill; and from several Dissenting Congregations of 
Guisborough, for Redress of their Grievances.—By Mr. C. 
Frrzsimon, from several Places, for a Repeal of the Union 
with Ireland.—By Mr. W. Srewart, and Sir W. INGILBY, 
from several Places,—against the Malt Duty.—By Sir W- 
InciLBy, from the Directors of the Louth Savings Bank, 
against the Savings Bank Annuities Bill.—By Mr. Gout- 
BuRN, from the Clergy of Winchester, against the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill. 


Wetcnu Cuurcu.] Mr. Hall said, he 
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had a Petition, of rather a novel descrip- 
tion, intrusted to him. It prayed for an 
alteration with regard to the Church 
Establishment in Wales ; and in presenting 
it to the House, and declaring that it had 
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his warm support, he felt it to he his duty 
to say « few words upon its prayer, and to 
request the attention of the House to the 
principal points contained in it. The 
grievances complained of were those which 
were common to nearly the whole of Wales 
and which had been slightly touched upon 
in that and another place; but, besides 
the duty which devolved upon him of 
particularizing the distresses of those per- 
sons belonging to the same diocese as 
himself, he considered this petition well 
worthy of notice, because it not only proved 
the declining state of the Welch Church, 
but it prayed for a remedy, at once simple 
and self-evident, and which, if applied in 
time, might tend to prevent the total 
destruction of the Church Establishment in 
the Principality. It prayed, that all in- 
cumbents, from the Bishop downwards, 
might be henceforth selected from persons 
conversant with the language of the coun- 
try, He was well aware that this was not a 
proper period for entering into a discussion 
upon the state of the Established Church 
generally ; but it might be right for him 
tocomment upon the state of the different 
parishes named in the petition, in which, 
from local knowledge, he was enabled to 
declare that he considered the cause of the 
Established Church to have materially 
suffered from the appointment of ministers 
ignorant of the language of the country ; 
from the great disproportion between the 
population of the parishes and the number 
of resident Welch pastors; and finally, 
from the beriefices being, with few excep- 
tions, conferred upon non-residents, which 
was not only injurious to the interests of 
the Church, but was unjust and dishearten- 
ing to the natives, amongst whom were 
men of learning and piety, and capable of 
filling, with honour and credit, the various 
tanks of ecclesiastical preferment. He 
would only cite two instances, named in 
the petition, in order to prove, that the 
Established Church was little more than a 
name in those parishes ; as in one, contain- 
Ing a population of above 3,000, only 240 
attended divine worship in the church and 
chapel, whilst, in the other, having a popu- 
lation of 8,000, only 100, according to a 
calculation lately made, frequented the 
church. There being two Welch curates 
having the charge of these 11,000 souls, 
one of whom had to perform duty in 


another populous parish adjoining. He 
Would not take up the time of the House 
by commenting on the miserable stipends 
paid to those valuable members of society, | 
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the Welch curates; but trusted he had 
said enough to convince every unprejudiced 
mind that it was riot an unreasonable boon 
for the Welch to expect to have the pre- 
ferment conferred solely, for the future, 
upon those who understood the language 
ot the country. The inhabitants would 
not renounce their language, and it would 
be well to prevent them from renouncing 
their church entirely, and adhering to the 
tenets of those who consoled them in 
sorrow, comforted them in sickness, and 
praved with them in affliction, in the lan- 
guage which they best understood. As 
some remarks had been made, that petitions 
of this description were directed against 
the right reverend Prelates at the head of 
the Welch dioceses, he thought it right to 
mention, before he sat down, that no such 
feeling existed in the bosoms of the 
petitioners. For his own part, he enter- 
tained the greatest respect for the high 
classical attainments and deep learning of 
the present Bishop of Llandaff, and ac- 
knowledged with due feeling, the charitable 
and liberal assistance which he had so often 
rendered to the distresses of the clergy ; 
but, at the same time, it was not possible for 
an English Bishop to do that justice to a 
Welch diocese which was expected by the 
natives. The petitioners hoped that they 
might in future have those preferments 
conferred upon natives only. They desired 
not to dispossess present incumbents of 
their benefices, but they wished, that 
instead of constant translation, their own 
countrymen should live and die in the same 
diocese ; and with regard more particularly 
to the second order of clergy, they hoped 
that, during the lives of non-resident 
Englishmen, there might be an increase in 
the number of curates, with better salaries 
for their support. 

Sir John Hanmer said, that the inability 
of the Welch clergymen to discharge their 
duties had been very much exaggerated. 

Mr. Jervis observed, that it was a cause 
of great complaint, and, in his opinion, a 
very just one, that clergymen who held the 
principal livings in Wales were not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the language of 
the country to administer that spiritual 
consolation to their parishioners which they 
required and expected. They might know 
enough of the language to be able to go 


through the service in the pulpit, but they 


did not know enough to converse with 
their parishioners, and give them religious 
assistance at their own houses. 

Petition to lie on the Table, 
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RELATIONS witH PortuGAL. | Colonel 
Evans said, that before the House resolved 
itself into a Committee upon the Order of 
the Day, he felt it his duty to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Lord upon the state of the 
kingdom of Portugal, and of the political 
relations between Great Britain and that 
country. It must be in the recollection of 
the House that six or seven years ago Don 
Miguel had rebelled against his father, 
the sovereign of Portugal, who had been 
obliged to fly for safety and to take 
refuge on board of an English ship of 
war then lying in the Tagus. In con- 
sequence of this he had been enabled to 
recover his power, and Don Miguel had 
applied for leave to go into exile to Vienna. 
On the death of Don John, the father of 
Don Miguel, the title of Don Pedro was 
acquiesced in by the kingdom, and to that 
acquiescence he believed, that no sort of 
disagreement was intimated by any of the 
powers of Europe. Don Pedro, in conse- 
quence of his situation in the Brazils, had 
abdicated, conditionally, his right to the 
succession to the throne, on the understand- 
ing that his daughter Donna Maria should 
succeed him. In that conditional abdication 
all the Powers of Europe had acquiesced, 
and a Regency had been established on the 
basis of it. One of the princesses of the royal 
family of Portugal had been appointed to that 
office, and, upon an understanding between 
the different Courts of Europe, Don Miguel 
had come over to England, and had pledged 
himself to support the rights of his niece 
and uphold the Constitution, and upon 
faith in those pledges he had been allowed 
to return to Portugal. A body of English 
troops was then in Lisbon, under orders to 
embark for England, but a private order 
was given to the commanding officer that, 
whatever might take place, under any 
circumstances whatever, the royal family 
was to be protected. Don Miguel availed 
himself of this, and shortly after his return, 
while the British troops were yet at Lis- 
bon, he overthrew that constitution which 
he had so solemnly sworn to defend both in 
London, Vienna, and Lisbon. This conduct 
had been denounced by different Courts, 
aud Don Miguel had been referred to by 
this Government and the past Government 
of England as a perjured usurper, and 
spoken of in every term of opprobrium. The 
usurpation of Don Miguel had not been 
acknowledged by any Power, and Donna 
Maria had not only been treated by the 
European Courts as the Queen of all 
Portugal de jure, but as the Queen de facto 
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of a part of Portugal, as well as of the 
Azores and of the seas of Portugal. He 
had hitherto abstained, upon grounds of 
expediency, from putting any question to 
his Majesty’s Ministers on this subject, in 
consequence of the distressing state of the 
relations with Belgium. Now, he was 
glad to say, that a treaty had been most 
satisfactorily entered into by Government, 
and this relieved him from any embarrass. 
ment upon the subject of questioning 
Ministers upon the matter of Portugal, 
He trusted that the noble Lord, whom he 
saw in his place (Lord Palmerston), would 
put the House into possession of some in. 
formation upon a subject of such 
importance to the country. Both in a 
political point of view, and with respect to 
the commercial interests of the community, 
it was of the highest consequence that the 
connexion between Great Britain and 
Portugal should be restored, and that the 
rights of Donna Maria should be recognized. 
He wished to know if those rights had 
been duly recognized by the Court of 
England and by the different Courts of 
Europe. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that he should 
not answer in detail several of the points of 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech, because they 
were well known to the House already. He 
was well aware that the suspension of 
relations between England and Portugal, 
and the present condition of the latter 
country, must be attended with very great 
inconvenience and positive injury to the 
mercantile interests of Great Britain. He 
couid only say,that his Majesty’s Ministers 
wished that the day might speedily arrive 
when the large body of the merchants and 
manufacturers might be relieved from the 
inconvenience which they at present 
suffered. The House well knew, that 
Donna Maria had been acknowledged as 
queen of Portugal de jure, not by the 
present Administration, but by the Admin- 
istration which they had succeeded, and 
that a correspondence had taken place 
on the subject between the Duke of Well- 
ington and Donna Maria’s ministers, the 
Marquess Barbacena and- the Marquess 
Palmella, in which Donna Maria had been 
recognized, de jure, as queen of Portugal. 
But the nature of the hon. Member's 
question went less to the recognition of the 
right than toascertain whether his Majesty’s 
Ministers were prepared to take measures 
to seat Donna Maria on the throne. AS 
soon as she had established herself in her 
dominions the British Government was 
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ready to acknowledge her; but his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had not yet seen any 
reason to induce them to depert from that 
line of strict neutrality which they had 
adopted from the first, and which they had 
rigidly observed throughout the contest. 
With respect to the other branch of the 
question the House would see that, although 
Donna Maria’s authority was acknowledged 
throughout the Azores, in a part of Portu- 

l, and in the Portuguese seas, it could 
not be said that her possession of only those 
parts of her dominions made her, in point 
of fact, the reigning sovereign of Portugal. 
Whenever events should place her in that 
situation it would follow, as a matter of 
course, that those powers which had re- 
cognized her rights de jure should recognize 
her right de facto. 


Facrorres Commission. | Lord Ashley, 
before the House resolved itself into a 
Committee, wished to make a few observ- 
ations upon the bad faith of his Majesty’s 
Ministers with respect to what had been 
the understanding of the House in relation 
to the appointment of the Factory Commis- 
sion, and of laying a copy of their in- 
structions before the House. It had been 
promised, that a Return of the names of 
the Commissioners, with a copy of the 
instructions under which they acted, should 
be laid on the Table, in order that the 
House might have an opportunity of 
objecting to either should it see cause. He 
did not mean to say, that he should have 
objected to any of the Commissioners, 
but against some of the instructions, he 
should undoubtedly have protested; and 
he should have appealed to the House 
whether it was not clearly understood that 
there was to be a fair and open examination 
of the operatives, and that every word 
uttered should be taken down by a short- 
hand writer. The instructions had not 
been laid on the Table of the House three 
weeks after the Commission had been 
voted, and six weeks after they had been 
promised. He appealed to the noble Lord, 
who was a just and honest man, whether 
It was fair that the evidence of any man 
(and he spoke from knowledge, because one 
man had been examined) should be taken 
mn private, and kept secret. The evidence 
had not been taken down by a short-hand 
writer. He had a right to expect, that the 
whole testimony should be laid on the 
Table of the House, and, if this were not 
done, he for one would protest against all 
the evidence of every individual which was 
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calculated to affect the evidence which had 
already been taken before the Committee of 
the House. Did the noble Lord think it right 
to exclude the short-hand writer, or did he 
think that the House would attach the 
smallest weight to evidence collected under 
all the suspicions which belong to secret 
proceedings ? 

Lord Althorp conceived, that it was the 
duty of the Commissioners to have the evi- 
dence taken correctly, and laid on the Table 
of that House. With reference to the 
other parts of the question, in the present 
excited state of the country, he thought 
that objections might be made to the pub- 
licity of examinations, although it was the 
duty of the Commissioners to select men 
perfectly competent to take down the evi- 
dence they received. It had been the 
sense of the House, that impartial persons 
should be sent to ascertain the state of the 
children in the manufacturing districts. He 
had certainly forgot to lay the instructions 
before the House, but they were-very full, 
and consistent with what had been the un- 
derstanding of the House. It was the wish 
of Ministers, that the examination should 
be a fair bond fide examination. 

Lord Stormont said, that it was well 
known that the evidence of one man had 
already been taken, and that it had not 
been. given in the presence of any short- 
hand writer. The whole of the evidence 
already taken, or which might be taken in 
a similar manner, would go for nothing. 

Lord Ashley would speak from the do- 
cuments, a copy of which had appeared in 
the newspapers. There was a letter from 
Mr. Drinkwater, in which he positively 
objected to the presence of a short-hand 
writer; and if this were his instructions 
from the head Commissioners in London, 
he should protest against the whole evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Robinson thought it was the duty of 
Ministers tosee that the Commissioners were 
pursuing that course which would lead to a 
satisfactory result. As this was a Secret 
Commission, and intended to conflict with 
proceedings of the Committee of that House, 
the public mind would never be satisfied 
that the Commission was fair and honest. 
If the Commissioners were to make a report 
adverse to the opinion of the Committee, 
the House would be involved in a mass of: 
contradictory evidence, when it came to 
legislate on the subject, and the public 
mind would not be satisfied that the ques- 
tion had been fairly dealt with. He feared 
that no Report would be made by the 
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Commissioners in time to legislate on the 
question, and he protested against the doc- 


trine, that it was not the duty of Ministers | 


to see that the Commissioners were pur- 
suing a course that could lead to a satis« 
factory result. 

Mr. Matthias Aliwood complained of the 
delay in the proceedings. The Commis- 
sioners had declared, that they would pro- 
ceed in the manner of the Judges in taking 
their own notes, and the noble Lord could 
not pretend that that was a method calcu- 
lated to satisfy any honourable mind. The 
Commission had been appointed, on an un- 
derstanding that the inquiry should be 
available to the purposes of the Bill to be 
carried through Parliament in the present 
Session. Such was the understanding ex- 
pressed in the Resolutions to which the 
House had come. If Ministers had not 
made this principle the foundation of all 
their proceedings, they had not acted with 
good faith towards the House. The in- 
structions to the Commissioners had nothing 
in them of a nature to make the inquiries 
available to legislation before the end of 
the Session. It would be the duty of 
the House, on the 17th of June, to pro- 
ceed as if the Commission never had 
existed. 


Lord Ashley said, he was empowered by 
the operatives of Lancashire, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and of Scotland, to 
say, that it was their wish that publicity 
should be given to their evidence. Although 
publicity might be injurious to one or two 
individuals, it would be beneficial to the 


general body. He had just as much right 
to say, that he was empowered to speak 
the sense of the operatives, as any hon. 
Members had a right to say, that they were 
empowered to speak by their constituents. 
Delegates had been sent to him from the 
manufacturing districts on the subject, 
and they had been as fairly elected as any 
Member had been by any constituency. 

Sir George Phillips protested against the 
noble Lord styling himself the Representa- 
tive of the operatives. If the Commis- 
sioners adopted an open examination, the 
objects of the Commission would be de- 
feated. ‘The Commissioners, in his opinion, 
were taking the right way to learn the 
state and condition of the operative classes, 
and their object was, to terminate their in- 
quiries as soon as possible. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the inquiry be- 
fore the Committee had been at the desire 
of the operatives, and they had wished for 
no concealment or secrecy. The present 
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inquiry was at the desire of the masters, 
and now the plan was to take evidence in 
secret. The bad faith of the proceeding was 
obvious. 

Lord Ashley had no intention to take 
upon himself a power which he did not it 
reality possess. All he had stated was, that 
on this question, and on this alone, the 
operatives had intrusted their case into his 
hands. When he had said, that he’ was 
empowered to demand an open examination 
by the delegates, he alluded to the fact, 
that four adean were in London who 
had been elected (the vote having been 
taken by universal suffrage) by the opera. 
tives of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and of Lancashire; and they having in- 
trusted their case to his care, he was en. 
titled to say, that he was as much the Re- 
presentative of the operatives as any Mem. 
ber of that House was the Representative 
of his constituency. 


MINISTERIAL PLAN FoR THE ABOLI- 
TION OF SLAVERY.| The House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the subject of 
Colonial Slavery. 

Mr. O'Connell commenced by assuring 
the Committee of his desire to state his 
sentiments with as much brevity as possible. 
The subject, however, on which he was 
about to address the Committee, was ote, 
the importance of which it was difficult to 
describe, and perhaps impossible to ex- 
aggerate. They were called upon to decide 
between the freedom, or the continued 
slavery of 800,000 of their fellow-crea- 
tures. The question also embraced, in a 
greater or less degree, the pecuniary in- 
terests of at least 2,000,000 of the King's 
subjects. The House was now called upon 
to act under a most awful responsibility, 
and it therefore became a matter of the 
highest importance, that they should under- 
stand the precise position in. which they 
stood, and in which the question stood at 
the present moment. One feature of the 
present state of the question was, the 
abolition of slavery was demanded by the 
almost unanimous voice of the whole coun 
try. The annals of Parliament scarcely 
furnished an instance in which so many 
petitions were presented from so many dif- 
ferent petitioners. By the last Report of 
the Committee on Public Petitions, it ap- 
peared that 1,200,000 signatures had been 
affixed to petitions against slavery ; and 
since that Report was made, he had no 
doubt that the number had been increased 
to a million and a halfyes, a million 
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a half of their fellow-subjects in this 
quarter of the world had called upon them 
to liberate their brethren at the other side 
of the Atlantic, and to put an end to 
negro slavery for ever. There could not 
be a more complete expression of public 
opinion than those petitions presented— 
they were signed by persons in every grade, 
and of every age, and of every class; and 
both sexes united in demanding, that slavery 
should be put an end to throughout the 
territories of this nation. Some persons 
had been found to attempt to cast ridicule 
upon the petitions to which he had been 
alluding, on the score of their having been 
signed chiefly by females. He would say— 
and he cared not who the person was of 
whom he said it—he would say, that that 
person had had the audacity to taunt the 
maids and matrons of England with the 
offence of demanding that their fellow- 
subjects in another clime should be emanci- 
pated. He would say nothing of the bad 
taste and the bad feeling which such a 
taunt betrayed—he would merely confine 
himself to the expression of an opinion, in 
which he was sure that every Member. of 
that House would concur with him, 
namely, that if ever the females had a 
right to interfere, it was upon that occa- 
sion. Assuredly, the crying grievance of 
slavery must have sunk deep into the 
hearts, and strongly excited the feelings of 
the British nation, before the females of 
this country could have laid aside the re- 
tiredness of their character to come forward 
and interfere in political matters. Never 
had there been so much reason for their 
doing so—had there been no instance but 
that one case, in which thirty-nine lashes 
were inflicted upon a naked female for an 
offence of no very aggravated nature, if she 
were guilty at all, and those thirty-nine 
lashes repeated, merely because she pre- 
sumed to say that she had not deserved 
such treatment. That was the wanton 
cruelty of a ruffian at the other side of the 
Atlantic; and he hesitated not to say, 
that the man, whoever he might be, who 
had taunted the females of Great Britain 
with having petitioned Parliament—the 
man who could do that, was almost as 
great a ruffian as the wielder of the cart- 
whip, which gave occasion to that inter- 
ference. He would again call their atten- 
tion to the position in which the question 
stood. The first fact was, that the people 
of England desired the emancipation of the 
negroes. ‘The second of these important 
facts was, that the Government had agreed 
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to emancipation. And the third was, (and 
of all it was the most important) that even 
those who had hitherto been opposed to 
emancipation, now acknowledged its ne- 
cessity. ‘The Committee had listened to 
the speeches, on the first night of the pre- 
sent debate, of the right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies, and the late Under Secretary 
for the Colonies. He had subsequently 
read the report of the right hon. Secretary’s 
speech, and he was glad to trace there the 
identical words used by him in the House. 
The noble Lord, he was happy to see, had 
published his speech under his own sanc- 
tion. Now, the statements of both right 
hon. persons proved indubitably the case of 
the anti-slavery advocates, of whom he 
was proud to acknowledge himself a humble 
supporter, and thus the satisfactory truth 
would now appear on the records of Parlia- 
ment, that the Secretaries for the Colonies 
were witnesses to the truth of that cause to 
which the slavery abolitionists were de- 
voted. The way in which he came at the 
evidence on the subject of slavery was this: 
here on the one side was the testimony be- 
fore the Committee of that House relative 
to the condition of the slave population ; 
and then, on the other hand, the owners of 
what was alleged to be 165 millions of 
money, were pledged to disprove that evi- 
dence. Had they done so? They had 
certainly contradicted the most flagrant of 
the statements made against the planters ; 
but had they disproved them? The state- 
ments—founded on evidence, as he could 
not but believe, for the Committee had 
elicited evidence—the statements of the 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, had 
been assailed, as was believed, by the as- 
sailants, in three of their most vulnerable 
points. The first attack was upon his 
assertion relative to the peremptory power 
of the planter to give his slave thirty-nine 
lashes without reference to any authority 
than that of his overseer. The next was 
a denial that the Colonial Legislature had 
done nothing since 1823, when Mr. Can- 
ning’s resolutions passed aCommittee of that 
House. And the other ground of attack was 
the total repudiation of his assertion with 
respect to the mortality of the negroes in 
the sugar plantations. How stood the 
first? The case of Henry Williams would 
be a full and sufficient proof of the fact, 
that the horrible and tyrannical power 
possessed by the planters, of inflicting at 
once thirty-nine lashes, was yet in full force 
The slave, Henry Williams, was convicted, 
in his owner’s mind, of attending an Inde« 
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pendent meeting-house, and he was pu- 
nished by thirty-nine articles [Jmmense 
laughter.] He had been happy and un- 
happy in his mistake; he meant thirty- 
nine lashes were inflicted upon this human 
being, because he attended an establish- 
ment not countenanced by that which was 
based on the thirty-nine articles. Well, he 
was laid down, tied fast, and lashed, and 
his sister, with true fraternal affection, 
sighed to see a man, her brother, thus 
degraded. Her sigh reached the ear of the 
planter, her owner, and he instantly exer- 
cised the power of brute force with which 
he was endowed, and exposed her naked 
back to the same number of lashes. Did 
any one ask for proofs? Let him refer 
them to Lord Goderich’s despatch. There 
the circumstances were stated, and from 
that official document were his assertions 
drawn. So much for the first attack on 
the right hon. Secretary’s statement. And 
now for the second. It was denied that 
the Colonial Legislature had done nothing 
towards bettering the condition of the 
negroes since 1823. He need do no more 
than refer the Committee to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman for a triumphant 
refutation of this assertion ; and as for the 
declaration, that the negro population was 
under an extraordinary ratio of decrease 
compared with that of other countries, he 
would only state the fact, that, taking the 
average of deaths in England and the West 
Indies, he found, that in every 1,720 per- 
sons, there were sixty-five deaths in the 
West Indies to thirty-one in England. 
Those were facts which no man would 
deny, and every Member who seemed to 
advocate the views of what were called 
the West-India body, from the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Bristol, to the 
member for Kidderminster, all agreed that 
not only must slavery be abolished, but 
that the time had arrived for that abolition. 
The negroes, no doubt, would be made 
aware of the fact, that such had been 
the unanimous decision of the British 
Parliament, and of the British nation, 
and the only real danger in the matter 
would be to palter with their feelings, 
and trifle with death and destruction. 
For himself, if the House sat till Christmas, 
he was ready to go through with it, because 
the Parliament was required to wash thestain 
of slavery away. Indeed he was willing 
to postpone all other business whatever, in 
order to get through this most momentous 
struggle. The case of St. Domingo pre- 
sented an awful example of the danger of 
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delay. He would not detain the House by 
going into.the details of that case, which 
had been already touched upon by more 
than one speaker, but he could not avoid 
referring to it as one which presented to 
them anawful warning. The first step which 
led to some of the calamitous events in that 
colony was the declaration of the National 
Assembly, that the slave population was 
free, and then the attempt to palter and go 
back from that declaration. There were 
three conflicting parties on the island, the 
Catholics, the Royalists, and the Repub. 
licans. The Catholic priesthood were s0 
incensed against the infidel Republicans, 
that they, one and all, roused up a spirit of 
insurrection, and led the slaves forth to 
fight against their masters. That was a 
curious historical fact. It was, in fact, the 
whites alone who caused the dreadful 
scenes which subsequently occurred in the 
island. The British Government sent over 
an army, and there were three years of 
bloody war, of which the British army 
were the greatest victims. Who put an 
end to that war? A slave, Toussaint, one 
of the greatest and most humane men that 
ever lived, who restored as many whites 
as possible to their estates. Napoleon, in 
his madness for colonies, sent an army of 
18,000 men to reconquer St. Domingo, and 
that army devastated the country. In 
1826 the French government acknowledged 
their independence, and they have since 
doubled in population, and fast increased 
in civilization. He had heard some hint 
thrown out, that if the slaves were emanci- 
pated, they would spend their time in la. 
scivious idleness. Every thing which ex- 
perience had shown went to prove, that this 
imputation was unfounded; they had 
shown as much disposition to industrious 
exertion as any other setof men. Need he 
go beyond St. Domingo for proofs? The 
leader of the opposition there was a pure 
negro, a practising barrister, and a man of 
considerable ability. Some of the most 
important offices in that colony were ably 
filled by pure negroes, or men of colour; 
and he might add, that the best work on 
pure negro. They should not judge of the 
slavery ; let them look at what he. was 
capable of doing, and what he had done, 
when in the full enjoyment of freedom. 
When such was the negro character, why 
should he be hampered with the unnecessary 
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the colonies? He was fit for freedom, or he 
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was not, and he considered that the main 
question was, and the reason why he should 
oppose the Resolution of the right hon. 
Secretary was, that he thought the House 
ought to divide on the grand point of 
slavery or no slavery. The time for tempo- 
rising was too late, and this probationary 
period, now at length proposed, ought to 
have begun ten years ago, when Mr. 
Canning’s Resolutions were passed. It was 
his opinion that the men who showed that 
they could bear slavery, most assuredly 
afforded a very strong presumption that 
they could bear freedom. With respect to 
three-fourths of the negro’s time being 
given to the planter, and one-fourth 
allowed to the negro, it was in human 
nature probable that the planter would 
make as much use of the time allowed to 
him as possible, that he would make every 
effort to make it valuable, and endeavour 
that the period of one-fourth allowed to 
the negro should be of as little use to the 
negro as possible. There was certainly a 
novelty in the right hon. Gentleman’s plan 
—it introduced a new state of society. 
There had been nations of hunters, and of 
shepherds, and of. agriculturists,. and of 
masters and slaves; but never before had 
they heard of anation of masters and appren- 
tices. An old woman of eighty was to be- 
come an apprentice, and she was to be told 
that if she lived till ninety-two, she would 
be out of her time, and might commence a 
life of gaiety and jollity on her own account. 
They were to send out stipendiary Magis- 
trates to compel the negroes to work— it 
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would be more wise to call in the police to 
scold and punish the servants in every house | 
in London. It could not be even tried 
without ridicule, or something worse. It 
would do nothing more than cause con- 
tinued irritation and quarrelling between 
the negro and the master; it would miti- 
gate no single evil; but, on the contrary, 
would increase ten-fold the difficulties of 
the planter. What would be the feeling of 
the slave during his period of absence from 
labour? What would he say when he un- 
derstood that he was free for one-fourth of 
his time, and that he was compelled to 
labour three-fourths of the day for his 
master? In what way would he be com- 
pelled to labour for his master three-fourths 
of the day ?. Not by the lash, surely, for 
that was no longer to be used. The plan 
was, that stipendiary Magistrates were. to 
be sent out, and these Magistrates were 
to watch over the .working of 325,000 





negroes, in Jamaica for example, where there 
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was more than that number during five 
days of the week! Nothing could be 
more ridiculous than sucha plan. In every 
point—in point of theory and of operation, 
it was decidedly bad. There was but one 
scheme to be pursued—the only one that 
could succeed—and that was, first the liber- 
ation of the negro, and then, when that was 
done, let the planter’s case be taken into 
consideration. He would call, therefore, 
on Ministers to abandon their impracticable 
scheme of apprenticeship—a scheme as yet 
untried by experience—the consequence of 
which would be ridicule, if it were not at- 
tended by something worse and more se- 
rious. What could be intended by that 
part of the measure—was it for the sake of 
economy? If so, it would fail, for he 
maintained that in every state and clime 
free labour was proved to be in the end cheaper 
than forced or slave labour. When he pro- 
posed the entire liberation of the negro, he 
did not seek to take away from the planter 
any one thing that was his legitimate pro- 
perty—he did not seek to take away his plan- 
tations, his lands, his houses or anything that 
was his—what he proposed to take away was 
the negro, as he was not the property of the 
planter. He said emancipate the slave first, 
and then if the planter had a claim for com- 
pensation hearhim. He thought he had no 
claim, because the abolition would be a 
great benefit to him, by giving him security. 
With respect to a provision for. the old age 
of the negro, he would not advise exactly 
Poor-laws, though what he was disposed 


‘to advise was something like them, since he 


thought, that the aged slave should be re- 
compensed for the amount of labour per- 
formed when he was capable of working. 
If the negro became an idler, let him share 
the fate of the idler—let him perish.. His 
own opinions were fortified by the state- 
ments of Mr. Jeremie, who, in his work, 
showed that negroes would work without 
compulsion when freed and left to them- 
selves. It was proved by Dr. Clarke who 
was an unwilling witness, that Sir Charles 
Price, by emancipating the best negro on 
his estate every year, greatly increased the 
value of his property, so great was the 
effect of the hope of procuring emancipa- 
tion. And that was in Jamaica. In se- 
veral instances when emancipated, they had 
established manufactories and worked for 
themselves, actuated by the same motives 
as European artizans. In Antigua, no less 
than 407 captured negroes had been liber- 
ated in 1827, and the result was, that they 
turned out the most useful part of the popu- 
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lation there. If Trinidad were taken, a 
similar instance would be found. In that 
island 774 negroes, the property of the 
Crown, were emancipated, and the result 
was, that in eight years their population in- 
creased to 973. What was more, the 
officers of the Crown reported of those 
negroes that they had not only increased in 
population, but that they had become in- 
dustrious, fulfilled every moral duty, and 
had become extremely religious. What 
was the cause of this amelioration in their 
condition? All that was done for them 
was, that liberty was granted to them—but 
that was everything, and all they required. 
Now, let the slaves in the sugar colonies be 
compared with those liberated negroes. 
It would be found that in the sugar colo- 
nies they were decreasing in numbers in 
consequence of their treatment ; that under 
the lash their number diminished, and that 
their sufferings and sorrows ascended to 
Heaven in cries of blood. He would 
again take the two free settlements at 
Surinam, and he would show, according to 
Mr. Austin, that, notwithstanding the un- 
healthiness of that climate, the free negroes 
there were increasing in population and in 
wealth. It would be the same if the con- 


dition of the free negroes of Demerara and 


Mexico were considered. He begged to 
mention a fact relative to 1,500 negroes 
apprenticed at the Cape of Good Hope. 
So long as they were in a state of ap- 
prenticeship they were perfectly useless 
to those for whom they worked ; but when 
they were liberated things changed, and 
they became most useful and industrious. 
How did the liberated negroes of the 
Caraceas behave? Why, it was they who 
fought the fight of freedom against the 
veteran troops of Spain — against those 
troops who had distinguished themselves 
against the French, who had fought side 
by side with the English, and must have 
profited by their example. Yes, those 
liberated Cacadores under Bolivar fought 
with great bravery, and better troops than 
they, were, perhaps, never known. All 
these facts he considered fully sufficient to 
prove, that the Negro deserved his freedom, 
and that compulsion was not necessary to 
make him useful and industrious. In the 
troubles of the South American contest did 
the negroes avail themselves of any single 
opportunity to show their rancour against 
the Whites? They did not—they showed 
themselves throughout those troubles ex- 
cellent and peaceable citizens. The Negro, 
then, might be emancipated with security, 
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and with advantage to the planters. Enoy 

iad been said about their working under the 
lash. But had anybody as yet brought for. 
ward any evidence to show that the negroes 
would not work if they were set free? No 
such evidence had been adduced—no such 
fact had been proved. ‘They were beings 
of the same flesh, bone, and muscle as oyr- 
selves—they were imbued with the same 
immortal spirit—they were rendered heirs, 
by the same blood, to the same glorious 
eternity as we—and was it to become in 
these days a question and a doubt whether 
they were entitled to the first birthright of 
mankind—freedom? He would puta case: 
suppose that the hon. member for Lancaster 
who had so ably and eloquently defended 
the cause of the West Indians, was taken 
prisoner on his way out to the West 
Indies, by a corsair, and sold for a slave, 
should he remonstrate and say he had 
primitive as well as rational rights which 
interdicted his being considered as a slave, 
he would doubtless be told there was a law 
in that country making him a slave, and 
thirty-nine lashes would be his least re- 
ward for talking reason to his master. 
There was no doubt it was law perhaps 
in his mind, and that of every Mufti 
in Algiers; but in defence of the 
natural rights to liberty of British sub- 
jects our fleets had been commissioned, and 
justly and heroically, to blow up the bat- 
teries, and huge mounds, and the proud 
Goletta of the Barbarian, and teach him 
there were rights which no law of any 
nation under Heaven could wrest from 
human beings. The hon. member for 
Kidderminster had contended for the claim 
of property in the slave. He said if he 
purchased a slave, it was his property, as 
much as a steam-engine or any other pro- 
perty, either in England or Jamaica. That 
was true; if he purchased an engine in 
England, it was his property in Jamaica; 
but let him purchase a slave in Jamaica, 
and bring him to England, and then claim 
his property. One half-minute in the 
King’s Bench would set aside his claim of 
property, and set the negro free. In the 
case of the slave Somerset, Lord Mansfield 
said, that a slave was property by custom, 
and not by law; and that custom was bad, 
and would not be pleaded when it related 
to the liberty of the individual. A Judge 
of the land had condemned the custom as 
bad in law. Blackstone had laid it down 
as a principle that the English Constitution 
protected all those to whom it extended. It 
afforded its protection to the slave, and if a 
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writ of Habeas Corpus was given to the 
West Indies, the moment the negro ap- 

ared in the Court of King’s Bench he 
would be emancipated, as in the case of the 
slave Somerset. Political rights were in- 
tended only to protect natural rights: they 
did not precede natural rights. Liberty 
was a natural right, and no one untainted 
with crime could be deprived of it. Slavery 
continued to the present day a crime on the 
annals of mankind. The first filching of 
the man from his home in Africa was a 
crime, but the crime was doubled in re- 
taining the man’s son as a slave. Every 
step of the proof of property was more 
deeply dyed in iniquity. ‘The story of the 
Wolf and the Lamb was not its parallel in 
guilt as to the principle it comprised. It 
was a fact, not a nuisance to be abated, 
but an abomination to be trampled by us 
Christians in the dust. Let this Legis- 
lature avoid the example of the political 
hypocrites of America, who, when in re- 
bellion against this country, adopted the 
famous maxim—‘ That all men were born 
equal and free,” but who even yet un- 
blushingly continued the hateful system of 
negro slavery in its must hateful form. He 
hoped that this country would set the 
Americans an example of true freedom, and 


stigmatise their conduct in continuing 


slavery, as tyranny and robbery. He 
called on the House to extinguish the 
hateful system—not only in justice to their 
own country, but to the world. He would 
not then enter into the question of com- 
pensation ; but he hoped that in considering 
that, and the whole question, all jealousy, 
and all hankering after a system which 
was tolerable to its advocates only from its 
long standing, would be laid aside, as was 
well recommended by the hon member for 
Lancaster, in his beautiful and eloquent 
speech on a former evening. He hoped 
that fear would not prevent the House 
from doing justice to that large portion 
of their fellow-men, but that, on the con- 
trary, they would be just, and fear not. 

Lord Dalmeny said, that much as he 
admired the eloquence of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, he could not 
agree with him in opinion, that immediate 
emancipation would be a safe or proper 
Measure in the present state of the slaves. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman argued as 
if immediate emancipation were synony- 
mous with the happiness and comfort of the 
slaves themselves, and with the prosperity 
of the colonies. He should as soon think 
of removing the shackles from all the in- 
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mates of a madhouse, and letting them 
loose upon society. The negro population 
of the colonies were not yet in such a state 
of moral or intellectual advancement as to 
be capable of profiting by freedom. What- 
ever might be their natural faculties and 
powers, they were hitherto allowed to run 
waste, and without gradual preparation for 
a state of freedom, in place of being a 
blessing, it would only be a curse to them. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman argued 
as if the mere circumstance of emancipa- 
tion would be sufficient of itself to fit them 
immediately for all the duties and enjoy- 
ments of civilized society. This was con- 
trary to the principles of human nature, 
which proved that some degree of previous 
preparation and education were necessary 
to fit men for freedom. He was appre- 
hensive of that burning desire for vengeance 
which had been more nourished than re- 
pressed by long ages of tyranny. Revenge 
was in their bosoms only a cold and sleeping 
serpent ; let it be only warmed into life by 
the day of liberty, and it would spring 
upon its victim. Immediate emancipation 
would only deliver the slaves up to the 
dominion of their own bad passions, which 
would be found far worse even for the 
slaves themselves than the dominion of the 
planters. 

Lord Sandon said, he had never defended 
the system of slavery ; but, on the con- 
trary, had always been inclined to con- 
sider the best means of getting rid of it. 
Every Gentleman connected with the 
West Indies, who had spoken on the 
question, admitted the necessity of the 
emancipation of the slaves, and he thought 
it hardly fair, therefore, that the odium 
should be thrown upon them, of being en- 
tirely opposed to it. If that debate on the 
question had happened last year, it might 
perhaps be excusable that some Members 
should make an appeal to popular feeling ; 
but it being now admitted that slavery must 
be abolished, it was not right to bring odium 
upon the West-India proprietors, without 
whose concurrence emancipation could not 
be effected. He believed that the cruelties 
and tyranny exercised towards the slaves 
had been much exaggerated, at the same 
time that he would admit that slavery was 
one of the deepest sources of moral degrada- 
tion. He even believed that it was worse 
in its moral effects on the master than on 
theslave. That, however, was not now the 
question. The question was, how it could 
be abolished with least injury to individuals, 
and least danger tothe State. He believed 
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also, that the statement made of the decrease 
of the number of the slaves from ‘over- 
working and bad usage had been much over- 
rated. He would rest the truth of his 
doubts upon that subject, upon the argu- 
ments made use of by one of the greatest 
advocates of emancipation—the hon. mem- 
ber for Weymouth—whosaid, that if wages 
were given to the negroes, they would work 
more than they did at present, without doing 
themselves any injury. If that were true, 
what became of the argument that over- 
workingand over-labour caused the decrease? 
Among other evidence which corroborated 
him in his views, was that of Mr. Taylor, 
who said in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, that he had seen slaves go to market 
in coats which he would not himself be 
ashamed to wear, and that they were fully 
fed all the yearround. But even those who 
most strongly advocated the effect of over- 
working on the state of the population, were 
obliged to admit that much of the decrease 
was attributable to the inequality in the 
sexes. In stating his views on this ques- 
tion, he would consider it in regard to the 
many numerous classes “iterested in its 
settlement. He wouldec der it, first, as 
regarded the West-India} anters; secondly, 
as regarded the manufacturers of this coun- 
try ; then as regarded the shipping interest, 
and the interest of all the industrious classes 
of this country, who obtained much of their 
subsistence from labour paid for by the West- 
India capital ; and, lastly, as regarded our 
finances, which derived eight millions from 
the same source. And he would ask, after 
stating that so many interests were con- 
cerned, what question could be more impor- 
tant or more deserving of strict and careful 
inquiry, before they proceeded to make 
experiments concerning it? With regard to 
the interest of the planters, he found that 
the total value of the sugar, molasses, &c. 
raised in our West-India plantations, 
amounted to 7,857,000/. ; the exports from 
Great Britain to the West Indies in the 
shape of stores, was 2,500,000/.; and that 
the freight and sailing charges upon those 
stores, amounted to 1,600,000/. This made 
the total amount of exports to the West- 
India colonies 4,600,000/., which being de- 
ducted from the imports, left a balance of 
3,257,0001.; and this balance being the 
difference between what was sent from the 
colonies to this country, and what was sent 
from this country to the colonies, he con- 
sidered about the income of the’ West-India 
proprietors. Now, it should be recollected 
that that three millions were almost wholly 
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spent in this country—its effect was found 
in this and every town in the kingdom, and 
there was not a town in the kingdom byt 
would feel the bad effect of any diminution 
in our revenue from the colonies. Then, 
with regard to our manufacturers, he would 
beg to ask if they, in their already depressed 
and struggling situation, could afford to lose 
such a market as the colonies opened to 
them? With regard to our shipping inter. 
est, he found that 250,000 tons of British 
shipping were engaged in carrying produc 
from, and stores to, the West-India colonies, 
besides 80,000 tons employed in the West 
Indies themselves, in carrying provisions 
from the neighbouring shores of America, 
but which still were British shipping. — This 
was the great interest which the British 
shipping had in the preservation of the co- 
lonies; and suppose the proposed experi. 
ment did not succeed, what would be the 
consequence? That 250,000 additional tons 
would be thrown into the market. They 
should likewise recollect the immense capi- 
tal invested in our refineries and warehouses 
in this country, all of which would suffer 
seriously should produce cease to arrive from 
the colonies. He knew that in Liverpool 
alone the loss in warehouses would be 
enormous. Nor should they leave the in- 
terest of the colonists and of the slaves out 
of view. Looking to all those important 
interests, and looking also to the effect which 
the loss of the colonies would have upon our 
monetary system, the House would see, that 
as the question was no longer the continu- 
ance or non-continuance of the slavery sys 
tem, they ought carefully to consider in 
what manner emancipation might be effected 
so as to do the least possible injury to all 
concerned. It ought to be recollected, too, 
that there was humanity on the one sideas 
well as on the other, and that thousands, 
nay millions, were dependent on the colo- 
nies for support who had as good a claim to 
the humanity of the House as the slaves. 
They ought to look to the question, then, 
not with a view of getting rid of it, but 
with the view of so settling it, that not only 
the slaves should be free, but the colonies 
productive. What, then, was}the first ele- 
ment of such a settlement to be considered? 
It would be easy to abolish slavery, but how 
were they to create a wholesome state of 
society, fit for the reception of freedom? In 
his opinion the passing of the slaves froma 
state of slavery to one of freedom was an 
experiment,’ the’ success of which was vety 


problematical, and they had no instances of 


its success in: any other country.* ~They 
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were indeed told of Mexico and Venezuela, 
where the slaves had been emancipated 
without subsequently murdering all the 
white population ; but was the experiment 
ever tried with success in countries where 
the black population bore such a large pro- 
portion to the number of whites, as it did 
in our West-India colonies. It should be 
recollected, that in Venezuela, where the 
transition was said to be from slavery, even 
from black slavery, to happiness and content, 
the slaves were not more than one tenth of 
the whole population, scattered, too, over the 
face of the country, and in so small a pro- 
portion to the whites as to remove all ap- 
prehension of danger. The same might be 
said of the other parts of South America. 
But was there any analogy in these cases to 
that now under consideration? It should 
be remembered, besides, that the experiment 
was made in South America when the 
country was under the excitement of a civil 
war, and when the minds of the slave popu- 
lation, as well as others, were absorbed by 
other considerations. They had no safe 
experiment to guide their conduct, no pre- 
cedent upon which they could securely rely, 
either in ancient or modern times. There 
was nothing to guide them safely, even in 
the experiments made in modern times of a 
transition from mere political slavery to 
liberty. The experiments made in Italy, 
in Greece, in South America, even the great 
experiment of the French revolution, proved 
that a sudden transition from political sla- 
very tofreedom was not very safe. In effect- 
ing the great object proposed they must seek 
the assistance of the planters themselves and 
proprietors, who must be brought, not merely 
to acquiesce in the plan, but co-operate in it. 
An experiment proceeding upon any other 
grounds must fail, or perhaps end in a civil 
war of extermination. It should be recol- 
lected, that they had to deal with men who 
were ina state of excitement and irritation. 
They must not say tothem: “ If you resist, 
our forces are sufficient to put you down.” 
It was true 16,000 whites, among a popu- 
lation of 300,000 slaves, might be easily put 
down; but here it was not a question of 
war, but of a peaceable transaction. The 
planters had a claim on their justice to carry 
the object into effect in the least objection- 
able way. He would not go into the ab- 
stract question—was slavery lawful? The 
question the House had to consider was, 
whether it had not been recognized as such 
y this country, and considered as lawful by 
the parties interested ?. The responsibility of 

arliamentin this measure involved the wel- 
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fare of 800,000 human beings at present de- 
pendent upon their will. But it did not end 
there; for, if the experiment succeeded, the 
example would, no doubt, be followed by all 
other slave-holding countries. If it failed, 
the slaves in the hands of other countries 
would be subjected to new rigours. How 
important then was it that every means of 
securing the success of the experiment 
should be adopted? Within the last twenty- 
four hours he had become enabled to make 
to the Government a proposal which, if 
acceded to, would go far towards rendering 
the experiment safe and practicable ; for it 
would ensure the co-operation of the plant- 
ers. A number of Members of that House, 
in the interest of the West-India body, had 
that morning met at his house, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the means of securing 
their co-operation. ‘They had agreed to 
certain Resolutions on the measure of the 
right hon. Secretary, and having submitted 
those Resolutions to the Acting Committee 
of the body of West-Indian merchants and 
proprietors, they had received their entire 
concurrence. In these Resolutions they had 
begun by adopting the first Resolution of 
the right hon. Secretary, for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies. 
They had next resolved, that a sum of 
twenty millions should be appropriated by 
Parliament as compensation to the planters 
and slave-owners. Upon the next Resolu- 
tion he entreated the Committee to suspend 
their judgment until he had stated the 
grounds upon which it had been adopted. 
It was to the effect, “‘ That in order to se- 
cure the co-operation of the colonial assem- 
blies, his Majesty should be enabled further 
to advance as a loan upon colonial securities 
the sum of ten millions.” With respect to 
the twenty millions as compensation, it was 
important to observe, that the planters were 
called upon by the Government measure to 
pay full wages in lodging, clothing, food, 
and other allowances to the slave for a term 
of years, and at the same time they were 
required to give up one-fourth of the time 
of the slave; in other words, of the consi- 
deration for which the wages were given. 
It was no more than just, in the opinion of 
the West-India body, to estimate the value 
of the sacrifice, and make compensation for 
it. The question, then, was, what was the 
worth of this and other sacrifices which the 
planter was called upon to make? It was 
to be considered that, at the end of the term 
of years, the planter lost what he might term 
the fee-simple of his property, and many of 
the proprietors of slaves in the West Indies 
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possessed nothing else. In order to estimate 
the value of a fourth, they must look at the 
value of the whole of the produce of the 
West Indies. That would be found to be 
about 6,100,000/. annually, including what 
was consumed in the colonies with what 
was exported. One-fourth of that was 
1,500,0001., the sum which was annually to 
be taken out of the pocket of the slave pro- 
prietors. Twelve years’ loss of 1,500,000/. 
gave 18,000,000/. Then, allowing a couple 
of millions for the compensation of those 
who lost every thing by the emancipation 
of their slaves, the sum of 20,000,000/. 
would be made out, which the West-India 
body thought would be no more than a fair 
compensation, and upon which being granted 
they would be willing to give their co-oper- 
ation to the plan of the right hon. Secretary. 
This was clearly. a great desideratum, and 
the House ought not to be too niggardly in 
the means of securing an advantage by 
which so much of the danger of this dan- 
gerous measure would be averted. He 
would next advert to the proposed loan of 
ten millions. This loan was proposed as a 
means of alleviating the distresses of those 
who had heavy mortgages on their property. 
To set them from their embarrassments 
would operate as a stimulus, and give them 


not only heart and encouragement, but the 
means of aiding the new system of cultiva- 
tion which the proposed change would 


render necessary. A loan was strongly 
recommended by the Committee which 
sat last year ; and it would have the advan- 
tage of embarking this country in the same 
boat with the colonists. It might be said 
that the loan would not be repaid. If, 
however, the hopes held out by this mea- 
sure should be realised, there could be no 
doubt that property to the amount of 
100,000,000/. would be good security for a 
loan of ten. ‘The produce shipped to this 
country might first be taken to repay the 
loan. If, however, the colonists were to 
lose all their property by this experiment, 
surely ten millions would be but a mode- 
rate compensation for this country to pay, 
for the ruin it was resolved to inflict. If, 
on the other hand, they were to throw the 
colonies out of cultivation by being nig- 
gardly towards them, the result would be, 
that the country would be more heavily 
taxed by the increased price of sugar and 
colonial produce consequent upon a dimin- 
ished supply. He thought he had at 
least laid strong grounds for a consideration 
of these proposals which he made on behalf 
of the West-India body, and upon the 
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adoption of which they were prepared ty 
give their co-operation to the plan of ‘his 
Majesty’s Government. It was not intended 
to put the House to the trouble of a divi. 
sion on the part of those whom he repre. 
sented. They were but a small fraction of 
the House, and could hope nothing but in 
the justice of the House. If they should 
be able to make any impression upon the 
sense of justice and of policy of the majority 
of the Members of that House and the 
Government it would be all well; but if 
they failed in that, he felt that for fifty o 
sixty Members to struggle against the great 
majority of the House and the sense of the 
country, urged on in this cause he firmly 
believed by religious principle, would he 
worse than useless. If he failed in con. 
vincing the House of the justice of thes 
proposals, then the responsibility of mis. 
carriage, in a cause in which the interests 
of justice, humanity, and civilization were 
more deeply involved than in any other 
now pending, would rest upon that House, 
not upon the West-India body. They, at 
least, would have the consolation of know. 
ing that they had discharged their duty 
according to the dictates of their conscience. 
[The noble Lord sat down without proposing 
any Resolutions. ] 

Mr. Fitzgerald observed, that the ques 
tion at the outset was whether there could 
or could not be property in slaves. If 
there was no such thing as property in man, 
there could be no doubt that the House 
was bound at once to go the length of the 
right hon. Secretary’s Resolutions. If, on 
the contrary, property could exist in the 
labour of the negroes, the question assumed 
a more complex shape. It was, however, 
clear to him from the Statute-law, from the 
time of Elizabeth downwards, that the slave- 
trade and the right of property in slaves, 
were recognized by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Such being the case, it was impossible, 
with any pretence of justice, to take aways 
species of property recognized by the Legis 
lature, unless we consented to compensate 
the owners. Whatever measures were 
finally adopted, it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the colonists and the colonial 
Legislatures should cordially coneur in it, 
otherwise it never could be rendered satis- 
factory and effectual. 

Lord Sandon said, that he had forgot at 
the conclusion of his speech to read the 
Resolutions which he intended to propos 
as an amendment for the adoption of the 
Committee, and he would now take the 
opportunity of doing so. The noble Lord; 
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accordingly, read the following Resolutions. 

«1, That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that immediate and effectual mea- 
sures be taken for the entire abolition of 
slavery throughout the colonies, under such 
provisions for regulating the condition of 
the negroes, as may combine their welfare 
with the interests of the proprietors. 
That towards the compensation of the pro- 
prietors in his Majesty’s colonial posses- 
sions, his Majesty be enabled to grant 
to them a sum not exceeding 20,000,000/., 
to be appropriated as Parliament shall 
direct. That in order to secure the success 
of this object, and the co-operation of the 
colonial Legislatures and authorities, his 
Majesty be enabled to advance, by way of 
loan, on colonial security, a further sum, 
not exceeding 10,000,000/. sterling ; these 
payments to be made to the colonies, upon 
their respective authorities passing laws in 
conformity with this and the following 
Resolutions, 

“2, That it is expedient that all children 
born after the passing of any Act of Parlia- 
ment for this purpose, shall be declared 
free, and be subject to such temporary 
restrictions as may be deemed necessary 
and equitable, in consideration of their 
support and maintenance. 

“3, That all other persons, now slaves, 
be registered as apprenticed labourers, and 
acquire thereby all rights and privileges of 
freemen, subject to the restriction of labour- 
ing, under conditions, and for a time to be 
fixed by Parliament, for their present 
owners. 

“4. That his Majesty be enabled to 
defray any such expense as he may incur 
in establishing an efficient stipendiary Ma- 
gistracy and police in the colonies, and in 
aiding the local authorities in providing 
further religious and moral education of the 
negro population to be emancipated.” 

The Chairman intimated to the noble 
Lord that, as there was another Amend- 
ment already before the Committee, the 
noble Lord could not move his Amendment 
until it was first disposed of. 

Lord Sandon said, that after that Amend- 
ment was disposed of, he should move his 
Resolutions, for the purpose of having them 
inserted on the journals. 

Admiral Fleming spoke as follows : 
Having been alluded to by the right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies, when he so ably 
and clearly explained the plan now under 
consideration, I feel it a duty to the House 
loexpress my most perfect concurrence in the 
correctness of the statement the right hon. 
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Gentleman has made, of the condition of the 
negro slaves in the British colonies; an opin- 
ion which I am enabled to give without fear 
of misleading any one. From a knowledge of 
the West-India colonies for more than 
thirty-five years, from having visited almost 
every one of them—resided in some of 
them, and having held the chief naval 
command there ; it was not only my duty, 
but I had opportunities of informing myself 
of the real state of the coloured population ; 
and it is with pain and sorrow I am bound 
to declare, that from the first time I visited 
those countries in 1796, until I last left 
them in 1830; no material amelioration in 
the treatment of the negro slaves had taken 
place; for, although many proprietors 
treat them with mildness and humanity, 
and their condition is materially altered, 
from their being almost all creoles, speaking 
the English language, and generally pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, it is a matter 
of great doubt with me whether they are 
not more unhappy now that they feel the 
degradation of their situation—those insults 
and injuries inseparable from their unfor- 
tunate state—than when in ignorance, and 
little removed from savages. There are 
few things more difficult than to come at a 
knowledge of the real state of the West- 
India slave; and I must confess, that 
although I very early in life became con- 
vinced of the necessity of abolishing negro 
slavery, not only as an act of justice, but 
one of true policy, and for the best interests 
of the colonists, I was very far from be- 
lieving that this country would have per- 
mitted it to continue to the present hour: 
for it must have been visible to all who 
would or could see, that it was drawing 
fast to a close, and that the horrid system 
would either blow up, as it has done, or 
end in insurrection, or the total extinction 
of the negro race. Sir, I did expect that 
the Resolution entered into by this House 
in 1822, would have had the effect in- 
tended ; and when I returned to the West 
Indies in 1827, I did expect to find the 
negro slaves on a much better footing than 
they really are—a delusion which was con- 
tinued by my first landing on the Baha- 
mas, where I had never been before, and 
where slavery is as light as it can be. The 
very day I arrived in Jamaica the curtain 
was drawn up, and exposed the dreadful 
scene still existing in that island; on the 
very beach I saw achain gang, which I 
will not attempt to describe, because I have 
not the power of conveying the slightest 
idea of its horrors. I soon found, that 
M 2 
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Councils of Protection, and all their boasted 
laws in favour of the slave, were a bitter 
mockery, and that there was not only no 
real protection for the negro, but that the 
same excess of forced labour, the same scar- 
city of food, scantiness of clothing, and in- 
attention to healthy lodging, produced the 
same melancholy waste ef human life. I 
have heard many express their surprise that 
the right hon. Secretary should have 
mentioned what feil from a witness before 
the Committee last year—namely, that a 
slave might be punished by his master for 
looking at him; but as a proof of how 
little regard is paid to such punishments, I 
will mention a circumstance which took 
place while I was in Jamaica. The road 
leading to the house where I resided passed 
through a coffee plantation, and the naval 
officers coming and going from my house 
soon became acquainted with the negroes 
employed in its cultivation, and used 
frequently to give them cigars and snuff, of 
which the negroes are very fond—some- 
times they threw them small pieces of 
money—thus the negroes were encouraged 
to put themselves in their way instead of 
avoiding them, as they generally do whites. 
One of them, whose name was “ Sampson,” 
used to amuse the young men in singing 
negro songs and dancing in mimicry ; one 
day he met two officers on their way to 
me, and asked them for cigars; out of mere 
joke they called to the driver to give him 
thirty-nine, throwing him at the same 
time tobacco ; they were soon out of sight, 
and little dreamt that an order so carelessly 
given, would be obeyed ; nor did the poor 
wretch complain, supposing it no doubt a 
common occurrence ; and it was not until 
next day that the fact was communicated 
to the officers, who immediately informed 
me of it, expressed their infinite sorrow, 
and requested me to explain to the owner 
how it had taken place. I did so, and was 
answered, “ Oh, curse his blood, it will do 
him good.” ‘The negro driver never 
thought of inquiring as to the propriety of 
the punishment, but when I spoke to him, 
answered, “ What can poor negro do? 
Massa Buckra tell him give him fum fum.” 
Sir, it is not possible to convince the great 
majority of the managers and overseers 
of estates, that any other means but 
the whip will induce the negroes to work 
—the mere mention of it generally pro- 
duces the reply, that you are humbugged 
by the saints, or misled by Brougham’s 
canting and hypocritical harangues. I never 
in my life attended an Anti-slavery Meet- 
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ing; indeed, with the exception of the 
Lord Chancellor and the learned Doetor 
(Lushington), Iam not known to any of 
those who have so distinguished themselyes 
in favour of Emancipation, and to whom 
the country in a great measure owes the 
tranquillity of the colonies, by keeping alive 
that hope, which is now, thank God, short. 
ly to be realised. In 1796, I first saw q 
slave ship—I had seen Turkish slaves be. 
fore—slaves in the galleys at Genoa, and 
slaves in Algiers, but I had not the slight. 
est notion of what the cupidity of man 
could inflict on his fellow man, ‘until that 
period ; believing the ship I saw to be the 
worst of her kind, | visited another, and 
found her no better; I never could per- 
suade myself to go to a third ; and I can 
truly say, that when I was elected, a few 
years afterwards, to a seat in this Hous, 
the highest gratification I felt was, that I 
should be able to lift my voice against this 
beastly and inhuman traffic; whenever | 
heard Mr. Fox declare that it was to cease, 
I felt as relieved from a burthen that op- 
pressed me. I did not require the elo- 
quence of my noble friend; he had not 
been admitted to the House, and only just 
commenced his distinguished career ; neither 
had I access to the papers in the Colonial 
Office to convince me of the absolute neces 
sity of the abolition of slavery. I had even 
stronger excitements to become an advo 
cate for that most desirable event. I saw 
slavery —I saw its degrading effects on the 
negro—lI saw its pernicious effects on white 
men, ay, and women too—I saw the pol- 
lution of all connected with it ; but I will 
not tire the House with a further descrip- 
tion of it, nor is it necessary. It is of little 
consequence now whether my hon. friend, 
the member for Lancaster is correct in the 
statement he makes, or the slaves are as I 
saw them. Are they contented? No. 
Lock to the insurrections in Jamaica, De- 
merara, and Barbadoes; can you keep them 
any longer in their present state? - No. 
Then the only question is, which is the 
best mode to emancipate them? My opinion 
is, the plan now proposed by the Govern 
ment, although it goes further than I 
should have been inclined to go, will I am 
sure be received with unbounded joy—and 
it will bind the negroes to this country by 
their interest, and rivet them to it by gra- 
titude and affection; but its success de- 
pends on the co-operation of those who 
have been so long its advocates; a false 
step taken by them now might tarnish all 
their glory, and involve the unhappy negt? 
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in ruin and bloodshed produced by despair. 
I, therefore, most earnestly entreat them to 
weigh well their words here—they do not 
know their power—they will be received 
as oracles on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where all eyes are turned to them and all 
ears open to them. With respect to the 
negroes working after they are free, I have 
not the slightest doubt of it, although much 
depends on the conduct of the colonists. 
St. Domingo has always been held up as a 
proof to the contrary, but I think most 
erroncously ; I do not judge from hearsay, 
but from what I saw: true, they do not 
produce sugar, but they import it, and so 
does Jamaica refined sugar, and that is, I 
think, a pretty good proof of their civiliza- 
tio. I saw no poverty in the island; I 
saw no naked men ; I saw people working 
ir their fields; I. saw them clad and well 
fed, being the happiest negroes I saw in the 
West Indies; but I am told they are idle 
and will not work—that they will not cut 
down wood to load vessels. Now it hap- 
pens, when I was in the West Indies, two 
complaints were made to me of vessels cut- 
ting down the wood by their crews, and 
carrying it off—in fact stealing it; and 
thus they blame the negro for not cutting 


it, Again, it is said, that they have no 
enterprize ; they are indolent, and fast go- 
ing back to a savage state. I will give the 


House a proof to the contrary. In the 
month of April, 1829, I left La Guyra, in 
the Barham, intending to touch at Curacoa, 
to inquire into some captures (said to be 
made by pirates), on my way to Jamaica ; 
in consequence of a current which was 
generally felt over that part of the West 
Indies, and which occasioned the French 
Admiral and two English ships of war to 
get aground, the Barham was run ashore 
on the weather part of Buenos Ayres; after 
great exertion by her crew, she was got off 
and conducted into Curagoa by the assist- 
ance of two Dutch ships of war. At that 
time there had been no rain for two years, 
the cattle had all died, and as I had sup- 
plied all the ships with provisions, reserving 
only a week’s, it became a matter of great 
importance to procur? sufficient provision for 
the crew. I despaiched a schooner to An- 
tgua; on her way she touched at St. 

homas’s, where there happened to be a 

aytian vessel ; she immediately sailed for 
the city of St. Domingo, and soon appeared 
at Curacoa with a cargo of timber for re- 
Pairing the ship, and forty-seven live bul- 
ocks. There was not a white man on board 
of her, all were black, and yet these are 
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the people who are falling back into bar- 
barism. But let us pass the Caribbean 
sea. My hon. friend, the member for 
Lancaster, told the House the other night 
that there were only five or six sugar 
estates working in Venezuela, and these by 
slaves. I cannot tell where he got his in- 
formation, but I myself saw upwards of 
thirty sugar estates worked by free negroes, 
and it is an absolute fact, that slaves are 
seldom used in making sugar in Venezuela, 
the proprietors finding it to be cheaper and 
better done by freemen. Sir, I resided on 
many of these estates and saw the people 
at work ; I saw.them refining sugar, culti- 
vating indigo, and I was assured by many 
of the overseers that work was better done 
now, and cheaper by freemen than slaves. 
Formerly it was customary to have a slave 
for every 1,000 plants of cocoa; now, a 
free man can manage 6,000 or 8,000, and 
everything else in proportion. Many of 
the proprietors, who are obliged by law to 
keep their slaves, found it more beneficial 
to pay them; in fact, a more complete 
proof of the success of free labour cannot 
be given. I know the fact of rum being 
carried into Trinidad, and the estate from 
which it went. I know more: Venezuc- 
lian rum has been sent from Curacoa, a 
free port, to Jamaica; and there is very 
little doubt when that country has a few 
years peace, the free labour will drive slave 
labour out of the market. 

Mr. William E. Gladstone said, that he 
had to complain of the reference which the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Howick) had 
made to an estate of his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
father in Demerara, called Vreeden’s Hoop, 
in proof of a position laid down by that 
noble Lord, that the increasein sugar cultiva- 
tion was in direct ratio with overworkingand 
loss of life on the part of the slave popula- 
tion. He thought he had a right to com- 
plain of the noble Lord’s bringing forward 
a charge of that description without any 
previous communication to the parties in- 
terested, while two members of the family 
to which it referred had seats in that 
House. It was a charge affecting moral 
character, for what man’s character would 
not be affected if he should see, from the 
reports from his estate, that while the 
sugar cultivation was increasing his slaves 
were dying off in equal proportion ; and if, 
under such circumstances, he should con- 
tinue the same system of management ? 
But he denied, that the noble Lord’s state- 
ment, with regard to his father’s estate, 
was correct. The noble Lord stated, that 
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the mortality generally amongst the slaves 
had been fourteen per cent., while, in fact, 
it had only been about two per cent. But 
he could mention an estate where, with a 
decrease in the slave population, there had 
been a small, almost amounting to nothing, 
increase in the sugar cultivation. He 
alluded to that of Mon Repos. Upon 
that estate there were 470 persons, and 
from 1817 to 1822, they produced from 
600 to 900 hogsheads of sugar a-year; and 
during the whole of that period the dimi- 
nution of life as compared to previous pe- 
riods was only one-and-a quarter per cent, on 
that estate. The estate to which the noble 
Lord had alluded, had come into his (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) father’s possession about five 
years ago. There were 560 slaves on it 
then, 140 of whom were ailing and infirm 
persons. Perhaps the noble Lord would 
say, that that fact only proved that their 
previous treatment had been harsh and 
severe, and that his position, that the in- 
crease in the cultivation of sugar was at- 
tended by the overworking and mortality of 
the slave population, remained untouched. 
Now, what was the fact P—that in 1825 
this estate produced only 1,200 pounds of 
sugar for every person employed in it, 
which was, according to the noble Lord’s 
own admission, the lowest average for any 
estate. In fact, on the purchase of the 
estate, from the necessary decrease that was 
apprehended in the number of the slaves, 
owing to the infirm state of some of them, 
250 were immediately added to the gang. 
As to the punishment inflicted on this 
estate, he would just mention, that he had 
a letter in his pocket from the estate, dated 
the 20th of April; and it appeared from it 
that the number of punishments inflicted 
there from the Ist of January up to that 
date amounted exactly to one. He was 
sorry to trouble the Committee, but these 
details were necessary to show that, while 
honourable and respectable branches of his 
family had held West-India property, they 
were not inattentive to the wants, the 
wishes, the feelings, and the interests, of the 
negro population connected with their plant- 
ations. He need not remind the House that 
the proposition of the noble Lord, adopted by 
the right hon. Secretary, as to the threefold 
connexion between increase of sugar culti- 
vation, increase of labour, and decrease of 
human life, was of immense and vital im- 
portance, not only to West-India pro- 
prietors, but to the country generally ; for 
if the cultivation of sugar were an oc- 
cupation of the murderous kind described 
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by the right hon. Gentleman ; and if, a 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
said, “ the blood of the negro cries to God 
from the ground” then the title of the West 
Indians to their property would be material. 
ly affected ; because the fact of their persist. 
ing in the cultivation of sugar with such re. 
sults involved such a degree of inhumanity 
—and recklessness of human life—as would 
deprive them of the right to appeal to 
justice. He would contend, however, that 
the calculations of the hon. member for 
Lancaster had not been shaken. They 
were made with reference to Demerara 
only ; but the hon. Member took Demerara 
because it was the worst case. It was true 
that his statement did not refute the whole 
theory of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. member for Weymouth (Mr, F. 
Buxton) had said, that in every case, the 
number of males and females was almost 
equal. But in Demerara, according to the 
census of 1829, the creole males were 
20,000, creole females 21,000; whereas, 
the African females were 10,000, and the 
African males 16,000? If the bon. mem- 
ber for Weymouth would, in the teeth of 
that fact undertake to prove, that the number 
of males, and the number of females were 
anything like equal, his power must surpass 
that of arithmetic. The hon. member for 
Weymouth said, “ Give me the quantity of 
sugar, and I will give you the decrease of 
life.” He (Mr. Gladstone) would apply this 
theorem to a particular case. In St. Vin. 
cent’s there was an increase of 122 persons 
in twelve years; in Santa Lucia there was 
a decrease of 1,962. In Santa Lucia, the 
produce of sugar had been 6 cwt. per 
man: how much ought that in St. Vin- 
cent’s to be? He had not worked out the 
problem, but the answer, he was aware, 
according to the rule, would be very dif- 
ferent indeed from the fact, which gave no 
less than 10 ewt. per man. He could riot 
answer for the correctness of these state- 
ments ; but taking them as he found them, 
and as they were admitted, they certainly 
overthrew the argument of the hon, Gen- 
tleman. With regard to the connexion be- 
tween the decrease of life and amount of 
punishment — In Trinidad, the decrease 
had been much greater than in any other 
colony of the British West Indies. It 
amounted, according to the hon. member 
for Weymouth, to twenty-five per cent in 
thirteen years; and according to other cal- 
culations—those of Mr. Macdonnell—to 
twenty per cent, for the same period of 
thirteen years. In Jamaica, for she same 
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period, the decrease was only five or six per 
cent; consequently, by the rule which the 
right hon. Secretary was pleased to adopt, 
the treatment of the slaves in Trinidad 
ought to have been far more cruel than in 
Jamaica; but, on the contrary, it appeared 
from the evidence of the hon. and gallant 
Admiral who spoke last, that the slave in 
Trinidad was better protected than the 
slave in Jamaica, for in Trinidad, 
he was under what the hon. Ad.. 
miral termed, “the excellent laws of old 
Spain,” which were the mildest among all 
the codes of the slave-holding nations. He 
begged not to be misunderstood. He did 
not say, that the cultivation of sugar was 
as favourable to life as the cultivation of 
cotton or coffee, but the extent of that had 
been much exaggerated. It should be re- 
coHected, that no two professions or trades 
in this country were in the same degree 
favourable to human life; it was entirely 
aquestion of degree—but the pursuit of no 
particular trade or profession was relin- 
quished because it was less favourable to 
human life than another. If, indeed, the 
statements which they had heard were 
true, to their full extent—nothing could 
be said on behalf of sugar cultivation ; but, 
if the manufacture of sugar were so essen- 
tially and necessarily destructive, they 
ought not to stop till they had passed a law 
prohibiting its importation altogether. 
The hon. member for Lancaster had made 
some statements as to the effects of parti- 
cular trades in this country upon human 
life, which were astounding; and cer- 
tainly the accounts of a similar description 
published by Mr. Thackrah, showed, that 
the extent of injury to life from many even 
of the most ordinary trades in this country, 
was almost beyond belief, and far exceeded 
the effects of the cultivation of sugar. He 
would mention one case: that of the 
gtinders. Those who were called dry 
grinders lived only from twenty-eight to 
thirty-two years; while those who were 
called wet grinders, survived to between 
forty and fifty! No man who had inves- 
tigated this subject could deny, that the 
charges against the West-Indian planters, 
were wholly untenable ; and admitting the 
sugar cultivation to be less favourable than 
that of cotton and coffee, he would deny 
that it was injurious to the extent sup- 
posed, or caused the decrease, which had been 
stated to result from it. 
grown in damp soils: and in such, of course, 
More decomposition and putrefaction took 
place under a tropical sun ; and it was 
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consequently less favourable to life. But 
he would take the case of Barbadoes, to 
show how little comparatively this had to 
do with the decrease. In Barbadoes, forty 
years back, when the average annual pro- 
duce of sugar was 12,000 hogsheads, there 
was a very large decrease in the population ; 
but at present, when 25,000 hogsheads 
annually were produced, that population 
was on the increase. Now, how could that 
be accounted for, upon the principles of the 
noble Lord, the right hon. Secretary, and 
the hon. member for Weymouth? ‘True, 
they might produce cases in accordance with 
their rule; but then he could produce 
cases which contravened it. He could also 
account for the cases they adduced from 
other causes, arising often from the habits 
of the Africans themselves ; but could they 
account, in like manner, for those cases 
which he produced against them? If they 
could not, their rule fell to the ground, for 
unless it included all cases, it was valueless. 
It was well kaown, that manufacturing 
processes, as a general rule, were less favour- 
able to life than those which were agricul- 
tural. The hon. member for Weymouth 
compared the case of sugar with the cases 
of cotton and coffee, but forgot to remind 
the House that the production of sugar in 
the colonies involved a manufacturing pro- 
cess, while the production of cotton and 
coffee were purely agricultural. They 
ought, therefore, to advert to the importance 
of these considerations upon sugar culti- 
vation. Cases of cruelty had often been 
brought forward against the colonists ; dnd 
with shame and pain he confessed that cases 
of wanton cruelty had occurred ; and they 
always would exist, particularly under the 
system of slavery ; and unquestionably this 
was a substantial reason why the British 
Legislature and public should set themselves 
in good earnest to provide for its extinction ; 
but these cases of cruelty could easily be 
explained by the West Indians, who repre- 
sented them as rare and isolated cases, and 
who maintained that the ordinary relation 
of master and slave was one of kindliness 
and not of hostility. They had, however, 
been upheld by the calculations of the hon. 
member for Weymouth, upon the decrease 
of the population—which he had persuaded 
people was owing to general excessive 
labour and ill treatment, connected with 
the cultivation of sugar. Thus those cal- 
culations now formed the basis and the 
ger of all charges against the 

est Indians, because they appeared 


to prove, that cruelty must be the 
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general rule, and not the exception. 
He deprecated cruelty—he deprecated 
slavery ; it was abhorrent to the nature 
of Englishmen; but, conceding all these 
things, were not Englishmen toretain aright 
to their own honestly and legally acquired 
property. If cruelty had existed, he was 
sorry for it; he did not believe in its 
existence. It was not, however, alleged 
against the present colonists, that they 
practised it; and thence he really saw no 
reason for the attack which had recently 
been made upon the West-Indian interest. 
He put it to the House to consider 
whether the country had not falsified its 
obligations to communicate the Christian 
religion to the slaves. He thought, how- 
ever, that it was extremely cruel at the 
present period to hold up the West-Indian 
planters as an isolated class, instead of 
taking them as what they really were, one 
example among many of a general sys- 
tem. He trusted, that the House would 
make a point to adopt the principle of 
compensation, and to stimulate the slave 
to genuine and spontaneous industry. If 
this were not done, and if moral instruc- 
tions were not imparted to the slaves, 
liberty would prove a curse instead of a 
blessing to them. The right hon, Secre- 
tary seemed not aware of the extent 
of the claims of the West-Indian in- 
terests. The estimate of 1,500,0002. 
annually was not near the mark. He had 
omitted in his calculation the incomes of 
resident proprietors, the interests of the 
owners of job-gangs, and, lastly, the 
interests of the owners of provision estates. 
The West-Indian property he held was 
created by the Legislature, and might be 
destroyed by the Legislature. It was not 
an abstract, but a conventional property. 
The question was, whether it was pro- 
perty within the limits of the power of the 
House to deal with it. The House never 
did or could do anything with respect to 
abstract nature, but he was satisfied that 
the property was within the power of the 
Legislature. The Legislature had done 
all in its power to make this property, and 
by its own acts it must be guided. He for 
one deprecated the entertaining of abstract 
questions. The point of property in this 
measure was a point proper to be dis- 
cussed here. What was the ground of the 
grant proposed to be made in this case? 
The West Indians asked the House 
whether it ought not to take on itself to a 
moderate extent the risk of a total 
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stoppage of their plantations. What 
could be more reasonable; for-if the mea: 
sure worked well, the House would be re. 
paid the money it advanced; and if it 
should work ill the consequence would be 
that the country would lose only *ten 
millions, whilst the West Indians would 
lose sixty millions. He knew the opinions 
entertained of the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment, and that it could crush the West 
Indian Legislatures. This, he trusted, 
was not the object of any man. He was 
convinced that it would be in the power of 
the local Legislatures to prevent the plan, 
at least as a satisfactory plan. Whilst 
the competition of foreign manufacturers 
was daily becoming more formidable, it 
might be by the colonies, and by the 
colonies alone, that the country might yet 
flourish. For passive resistance and for 
the production of evil the power of the local 
Legislature was immense. The House 
might consume its time and exert its 
wisdom in devising plans of emancipation; 
but without the concurrence of the Colo- 
nial Legislatures, success would be hope- 
less. He thought that there was ex- 
cessive wickedness in any violent inter- 
ference under the present circumstances. 
What were these circumstances? Minis- 
ters commenced an inquiry into the 
West-Indian interests, and by their own 
organs of the Press, declared that that 
inquiry was not finished ; and even the 
Governor of Jamaica had _ pledged his 
Majesty’s Ministers that nothing should 
be done definitively till the Report of the 
Committee should be made. Ministers 
were still in the midst of that inquiry; 
and having given that pledge, they had 
no right to take the wayward course they 
were now pursuing. The Legislature of 
Jamaica had pledged itself to enter into 
the negotiation on the bond fide principle 
of emancipation; and whilst Ministers 
were in the state of inquiry it did appear 
to him that to pursue the measure pro- 
posed at the present moment was to com- 
mit an act of great and unnecessary hos- 
tility against the island. It was the duty 
of the House to place as broad a dis- 
tinction as possible between the idle and 
the industrious slaves, and nothing could 


be too strong to secure the freedom of 


the latter; but, with respect to the idle 
slaves, no period of emancipation could 
hasten their improvement. If the labours 
of the House should be conducted. toa 
satisfactory issue, it would redound to the 
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honour of the nation and to the reputation 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, whilst it would 
be delightful to the West-India planters 
themselves, for they must always feel, that 
to hold in bondage their fellow men must 
always involve the greatest responsibility. 
But let not any man think of carrying 
this measure by force. England rested 
not her power upon physical force, but 
upon her principles, her intellect, and 
virtue ; and if this great measure were 
not placed on a fair basis, or were con- 
ducted by violence, he should lament it, 
as a signal for the ruin of the colonies, 
and the downfal of the empire. 

Lord Howick wished to say a few words 
in explanation, after what had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. If the slaves to which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded were in a weak 
state of health, how came it that they pro- 
duced double the quantity of sugar pro- 
duced in other islands, The Hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted the cases of St. Lucia 
and St. Vincent’s, but he had taken 
periods when great hurricanes had oc- 
curred. In the three years, between 1826 
and 1829, when natural causes only were 
in operation, there was a small increase in 
the population. All that he had argued 
was, that the manner of cultivating sugar 
was destructive of human life. In Deme- 
rata there was a great temptation to exact 
an undue quantity of labour, and slaves 
were fast perishing. In Barbadoes labour 
was less valuable, and there was not the 
same temptation to encroach upon the 
slave. He saw nothing in the statements 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, that could shake his former argu- 
ments upon that point. Before he sat 
down, he would shortly state the course 
he intended to pursue with respect to the 
Resolutions before the Committee. He 
would not support any of the Amend- 
ments which had been already proposed 
on these Resolutions. He considered, that 
those who were for liberating the negro 
would follow the example of the noble 
Lord, the member for Liverpool, and not 
force the House to a division at that early 
stage of the proceedings. He trusted, that 
all those who were for the emancipation 
of the slaves would agree with him, that 
the Amendments should not be sup- 
ported, and that there was nothing in the 
first Resolution inconsistent with the 
opinion that liberty should be granted to 
the slaves. That Resolution, therefore, 
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might be allowed to pass, in order to show, 
by a unanimous vote of the House, that 
the necessity of granting emancipation to 
the slave was allowed. After that principle 
was established by such a unanimous vote, 
it would be then time enough to consider 
the two other Resolutions. He rusted 
that his right hon. friend would not force 
those Resolutions upon the House, nor 
require that they should be passed, since 
they were not essential for his measure, 
and might endanger its success. If those 
Resolutions were forced upon the House, 
it would prevent future modifications, and 
would not leave to the Colonial Legislatures 
that latitude that ought to be left to them. 

Mr. Foweli Buxton proceeded to say, 
that he rose to refute a charge that had 
been made against him by the hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken a few minutes 
since (Mr. Gladstone). He was astonished 
that the hon. Gentleman should have so 
far mistaken what he (Mr. Buxton) had 
said, when it was already published in 
three different forms. He was moreover 
astonished at the cheers that accompanied 
the hon. Gentleman’s misconception. The 
charge was, that in his evidence he had 
stated that the females in Demerara 
equalled the number of males. He could 
not understand how such a charge could 
be brought against him. He never did 
say that, for what he said was, that the 
males in that island amounted to 37,000, 
and that the females amounted to 32,000. 
He was stating conjecturally the number 
of females, it was a general statement, and 
what he said was, that according to 
the last returns, the whole female popula- 
tion of the colonies was about 340,000, 
and that the male population amount- 
ed to 330,000. With respect to the de- 
crease of population in Demerara and 
Trinidad, what he had said was, that taking 
the average decrease for the last twelve 
years, it would be found that such decrease 
would destroy the whole population of the 
former place in a century, and in the latter 
place in about a quarter of that period. 
There was also another point upon which 
he had been misconceived. What he had 
stated was, that he would support the noble 
Lord at the present stage of the proceeding, 
but that he could not support the Resolu- 
tions throughout. It would be impossible 
for him to do so, for he could never support 
a resolution that proposed an apprentice-~ 
ship which was to last twelve years. He 
might have supported some shorter apprens 
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ticeship, perhaps, but for the sake of the 
negro, it should be as short as possible. 
He really did not understand this part of 
the plan, for he did not see how it could be 
expected that the negro would work for 
twelve years without compulsion or without 
receiving any wages. The slave would do 
no work unless he were paid for it. That 
part of the plan he would resist. He beg- 
ged to remind the noble Lord, the member 
for Liverpool, not to be too extravagant in 
his demands for the West-India proprie- 
tors—not to ask too much—lest he should 
get nothing. For his own part he did not 
think the planters were, on principle, en- 
titled to any indemnification. The noble 
Lord should bear in mind the resolutions 
of Mr. Canning in 1823, and that if the 
planters had agreed to them, the question 
might have been almost settled, at least 
the agreeing to those resolutions would have 
prevented the exaggerated demands of the 
public, which had arisen since. What he 
would say, in the way of cautious advice, 
to the West-India planters, would be, not 
to exaggerate their claims to compensation; 
for if the question was not settled during 
the present Session, the consequence would 
be, that the people would come forward 
with increased zeal, and that emancipation 
of the negroes would be obtained without 
limit or compensation. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that in the whole 
course of his parliamentary experience 
he had never approached the discussion 
of any question in which the interests 
involved appeared to him to be of equal 
magnitude to those connected with the 
subject then under discussion. He never 
recollected any question in which the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted were so appalling; 
he never recollected any one in which 
a single false step increased the hazards of 
the consequences so immensely, or which 
would make them more lamentable or 
more irreparable. He admitted the just 
claims of the West Indians to a compensa- 
tion—to a compensation on fair and equit- 
able terms—for the losses to which their 
property might be exposed in consequence 
of this measure of emancipation ; but he 
did not rise to discuss the question as a 
partisan of the West-Indian interests. The 
least part of the difficulties which the ques- 
tion involved was, in his opinion, that of 
the quantity of compensation for losses to 
be sustained. It was certainly no consola- 
tion to him to learn, that the property of 
the West Indiansamounted to 30,000,000/., 
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or to understand that such was. the extent 
of the claim which the West-Indians could 
prefer for compensation. The country 
could very well settle that amount of pay. 
ment. Whether the claim to be liquidated 
were 15,000,000. or 20,000,0001., or whe. 
ther it were 30,000,000/., it would not 
exceed the means of the country to provide 
the pecuniary compensation ; but there 
were other and higher interests involved 
than this, for which, if they were sacrificed, 
no powers on earth could devise a compens. 
ation. There were interests of a still 
higher magnitude than any interests of 
property merely, which could be involved 
in the present measure. When he looked 
at the extent of the revenue raised from the 
West-India trade—when he looked at the 
general state of the revenue, and when he 
considered the existing, the long, progress. 
ive, and hourly increasing, impatience of 
the country with reference to fiscal imposi. 
tions—when he looked at the amount of the 
revenue that the Government were putting to 
hazard—an amount at least of 5,000,000/. 
a-vear he could not but confess, that the 
question in this respect alone involved conse- 
quences that ought to make the House 
most anxious to come to a conclusion, 4s 
little as possible productive of evil. When 
he recollected all those interests which were 
involved in the question—the interests of 
property and the claims of the West-India 
planters—he considered it one of immense 
importance. He assumed, that he was 
addressing a House of Commons prepared 
to run the hazard of every sacrifice to en- 
sure the emancipation of the negroes. He 
would put aside the importance of that 
determination to those interests which he 
had just mentioned, however strongly he 
felt the consequences which it must pro- 
duce upon the happiness and welfare of 
society, upon the commercial industry and 
financial prosperity of the country ; and he 
would address himself to the House upon 
that ground on which his address would be 
for the most part founded, namely, the de- 
gree in which the interests of humanity 
would be affected by it; he meant that 
large, enlightened, and comprehensive hu- 
manity which was alone worthy the con- 
sideration of a statesman. He was confi- 
dent, that in the decision to which the 
Committee was about to come, hon. Mem- 
bers would not look to the mere redemp- 
tion of any hasty and inconsiderate pledges 
which they might have given to their con- 
stituents upon the hustings. He was con- 
fident that they would not look to the 
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achievement of any triumph over the 
West-Indian assemblies. The object of 
that House would not be to punish the 
colonial legislatures, but to lay the found- 
ation of future prosperity and tranquillity 
in those countries of which they formed a 
constituent and important part. Their ob- 
ject would not be to pass a hasty vote re- 
cognizing the expediency and justice of 
negro emancipation, but to alter safely and 
prudently the state of society in a hemi- 
ghere different from that in which they 
themselves lived ;—to amalgamate two dis- 
tinct and separate races and supply a better 
stimulus to negro labour, than the old base 
and degrading stimulus of the whip. ‘The 
object would be, not to create a dominion 
of free blacks content with the mere neces- 
aries of life, but to train the present slaves 
into’a taste for the comforts and even for 
the luxuries of existence, to accustom them 
in that manner to the habits of honest in- 
dustry, and to place them in that state of 
moral discipline which would enable the 
House, in unloosing their fetters, to feel 
that it was not acting inconsistently with 
the safety of the whites, or the happiness 
of the negroes themselves. Was that the 
object of Parliament or was it not? If it 


were the object of Parliament, then he was 
bound to say, that this question was en- 
compassed with greater difficulties than 
either the majority of the petitioners to 
that House, or the majority of the House 


itself were prepared to anticipate. He was 
not about to state the difficulties which 
encompassed the question for the purpose 
of proposing an indefinite delay. It was 
now in such a state, that some step in ad- 
vance must be taken. Greater evil would 
arise from leaving it in its present condition, 
and from attempting to get rid of it by an 
indefinite postponement, than by meeting 
the difficulties of it fairly, and by endea- 
vouring to lay the foundation of a better 
and more stable condition of society. The 
mere circumstance of the King’s Govern- 
ment having recommended emancipation 
constituted a new era in the history of this 
question. That recommendation essentially 
affected the interests of all West-India pro- 
ptietors, and ought to make them sensible 
of the danger likely to accrue from further 
delay, and indeed from any part taken 
by the House of Commons which look- 
ed like shrinking from the difficulties by 
Which they were surrounded. At the 
same time that he said this, he felt that in 
xttling this question it was important that 


the Committee should not be insensible of | 
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the difficulties of another description by which 
it was environed. In the West Indies the 
great majority of numbers, and the great 
superiority of physical strength were on the 
side of those who were in bondage. There 
were physical as well as moral causes, which 
would, he was afraid, present obstacles to 
either a speedy or a satisfactory settlement 
of the question. The circumstances under 
which slavery was extinguished in Europe 
were very different from those which ex- 
isted at present in the West Indies. Slavery 
was gradually extinguished in most of the 
countries of Europe, and also in the East, 
because it was found more profitable to the 
master to employ the slave as a free la- 
bourer than as a slave. He could not 
agree with the hon. Gentleman near him, 
that the sole difficulty.of this question arose 
out of the operation of moral causes. Hon. 
Gentlemen might argue, that because the 
slave was in a state of degradation, there- 
fore he was unfit for freedom; but then 
the answer to that argument was easy— 
“ You have placed the slave in that state 
of degradation, and it is not just that you 
should take advantage of the wrong which 
you have done him, to say, that because he 
is degraded he shall therefore remain de- 
graded for ever; on the contrary, you 
ought to raise him yourselves from that 
degradation by instilling into his mind 
moral habits and principles, and so qualify 
him for that freedom from which you 
now debar him, on account, not of his mis- 
conduct, but of yours.” He repeated that 
this view was at least imperfect if not incor- 
rect, for there were physical as well as moral 
causes which obstructed the settlement of 
the question, and made it one of great em- 
barrassment. There was the distinction of 
colour. He did not allude to that as im- 
plying any inferiority between the black 
and the white—he merely alluded to it as 
a circumstance which threw a difficulty in 
amalgamating the slave population with 
the free, which did not exist either in any 
country of Europe, or in any country of 
the East where slavery was extinguished. 
If hon. Gentlemen looked to the United 
States, or to any other of the democratic 
States now existing, which recognized the 
equality of all classes, they would find, that 
long after slavery was nominally abolished, 
the amalgamation between the slave and 
the free population, which all must admit 
to be desirable, did not take place in a full 
or a satisfactory manner. In the West- 
Indies also the climate, the aversion to 
labour, and facility of obtaining subsists 
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ence were perpetual obstacles to success, 
which consisted in substituting a stimu- 
lus for forced labour in a country where 
all labour must be forced. In other coun- 
tries the stimulus to labour arose from the 
necessity of procuring the articles necessary 
to subsistence. In the West-Indies, after 
you abolish the stimulus of labour from coer- 
cion, you cannot substitute the stimulus to 
labour from the necessity of procuring sub- 
sistence. The labour of a few days is 
all that is necessary in those countries to 
procure not merely the necessaries of life, 
but also articles of luxury. The evidence 
was conclusive, that so fertile is the land 
in most of the West-Indies, that a slave, 
by a very small portion of corporal exer- 
tion indeed, can obtain all that is sufficient 
to support existence.. When you say, that 
the slave has already a motive which will 
induce him to better his condition, you say 
that which to a certain extent is undoubt- 
edly true. He has got a taste for finery, 
and thus he has within him the seeds of 
habits, from which, with care and attention, 
you may perhaps extract hereafter the sti- 
mulus to labour. But at present the ely- 
sium of his existence is repose. In the 


climate which he inhabits, the great bless- 
sing of life is the absence of labour—that 


labour for which you are now attempting 
to create in his mind a stimulus. These 
were some of the difficulties which beset 
the settlement of this question—difficulties 
which ought not to induce the House to 
abandon the attempt to settle it, but which 
ought to induce us to have a salutary dis- 
trust in our own powers, and to take every 
step which we were now about to take 
with great precautions against failure. The 
question really came to this—“ Is it safe 
to rest where we now are? Is it safe to 
trust to the colonial legislature for the 
fulfilment of the Resolutions to which this 
House came almost unanimously in the 
year 1823?” Now he admitted, that we 
had arrived at a state in which standing 
still would be more dangerous to the safety 
of the West Indies than proceeding on- 
wards. He thought that the step recently 
taken by his Majesty’s Government in 
compliance with the almost unanimous wish 
of the people precluded the House from 
staying where it now was. To leave the 
slaves under the influence of zealots, who 
would be daily dunning into their ears that 
for a certain number of years emancipation 
was not to take place in deference to the 
wishes of their white proprietors, to add 
that new subject of agitation to those which 
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already existed, would, in his opinion, be 
to expose the colonies to dangers more 
aggravated than any of those in which they 
were involved at present. Did he deny 
the competency of Parliament to deal with 
this question? If he did, that would a 
once be a fatal objection to these Resolu. 
tions. But he who had voted for the Reso. 
lutions of 1823 and that too upon due de. 
liberation, was not . prepared to dispute the 
constitutional right of the Imperial Legi 
lature to deal with this question—“ Shall 
the negro population of the West Indies 
amounting to 800,000 remain longer in 
a state of slavery or not?” He readily 
admitted that there was a difference be. 
tween the question of abolishing the slave 
trade, and that of abolishing the exist- 
ence of slavery. The slave trade was 
carried on upon the open sea—the slaves 
were the inhabitants of the main land; and 
yet the course taken by Parliament on the 
slave trade did certainly affect the interests 
of the proprietors of slaves quite as much 
as the present Resolutions. The establish- 
ment also of a system of slave registration, 
by the authority of the Imperial Parliament 
affected the internal regulations of the 
colonies. It did not, in point of fact, affect 
them directly ; but in regulating, that it 
should be necessary, to give validity to any 
encumbrance upon an estate, that all the 
slaves upon it should be registered, the 
Legislature unquestionably interfered with 
the domestic economy of every estate in 
every colony in which a slave existed. In- 
deed, it appeared not only reasonable, but 
natural, that in a case affecting 800,000 
of the King’s subjects, there should be 
a power in the King and in the Parliament 
to make regulations for their safety and 
well-being. If that power did not existin the 
King and in the Parliament, what would 
be the result? That each colony would 
have to decide for itself whether it would 
abolish slavery or not within its confines. 
The right to abolish it or not being, then, 
vested in each colony would lead to such a: 
variety of regulations so pregnant with 
danger of every description that all of them’ 
would be glad to fly for refuge to the Im- 
perial Parliament from the conflicting de- 
cisions of each other. Besides, if the House 
of Commons were not competent to decide 
this question, all its present discussions were 
vain—for there was undoubtedly power in 
each colony, if it disputed the authority of 
Parliament to obstruct its designs. He 
therefore admitted the right and the com- 
petency of the Imperial Legislature to 
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dispose of this question ; but still no man 
could feel more strongly than he did, the 
indispensable necessity for our success that 
we should dispose of it with the assistance 
of the Colonial Legislatures; and with the 
concurrence of the great body of the West- 
India proprietors. Now, the first Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Secretary opposite 
was, “that it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that immediate and effectual measures 
be taken for the entire abolition of slavery 
throughout the colonies, under such provi- 
sions for regulating the condition of the 
negroes, as may combine their welfare with 
the interests of the proprictors.” Now, 
upon the practical course necessary to carry 
this Resolution into effect, he should ex- 
press his opinions fairly, as he was no parti- 
zan. He would at once frankly say, that 
nothing could be more fatal to the proper 
settlement of this question, than to connect 
it with party considerations. His opinions 
were, he believed, the opinions but of a 
small minority in that House; but even if 
he were told that the unanimous voice of 
the people of England demanded immediate 
emancipation, and that a great majority of 
that House would be contented with no- 
thing less, he would say, that such a fact 
would not. release him from what he con- 
sidered to be his duty—namely, to state his 
opinion of what was the fittest course to be 
pursued in the present emergency. Two 
plans had been proposed to the Committee 
as the consequences of this first Resolution. 
Each of them was proposed by high 
authority. One was proposed by the present 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies; the 
other by a noble Lord, who, though he had 
held a subordinate office, had acquired much 
greater experience as to colonial affairs than 
therighthon. Secretary. One of themadvised 
immediate emancipation ; the other pro- 
posed ultimate emancipation, with a system 
of coerced labour for the next twelve years. 
Now, if the plan of the right hon. Secretary 
were adopted, he doubted the policy of 
passing his Resolution in the words in 
which it was couched at present. He 
doubted the policy of using the words 
“immediate and effectual measures shall be 
taken for the entire abolition of slavery 
throughout the colonies.” ' Those words 
were calculated to raise expectations which 
the plan of the right hon. Secretary by no 
means warranted, and that was a great 
evil in establishing a preliminary Resolu- 
tion. He admitted that this objection was 
an objection of terms rather than of sub- 
stance ; but still he contended that the first 
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impression, of any man upon reading this 
Resolution, and especially the first impres- 
sion of an illiterate and ignorant man, would 
be this—* You never meant to subject me 
to coerced labour for twelve years.” He 
thought that measures must be taken on 
this subject without delay, and that slavery 
must be ultimately abolished throughout the 
King’s dominions ; but if he were inclined 
to accede to the plan of the right hon. 
Secretary (which ‘he was not), he should 
say, that the terms in which the right hon. 
Secretary had couched his Resolution were 
impolitic. He thought that the practical 
liberty secured by the subsequent Resolu- 
tions should exceed rather than fall short of 
the expectations raised by the Resolutions 
which went foremost. In the words of that 
Resolution he should like to see an alter- 
ation, but he would not move any Amend- 
ment; he would not even suggest any 
form of words; but he would merely say, 
that in his opinion a distinct and unani- 
mous assurance should be given by the 
House of Commons, that it would support 
his Majesty in maintaining the public tran- 
quillity, and in resisting to the utmost any 
opposition which might be made in any 
quarter to carrying this law into full effect. 
Such an accompaniment to the words of the 
original Resolution he thought would be 
productive of good. If the House of Com- 
mons should determine, first, that it has 
the power to decide this question, and that 
it will authorize the King’s Government to 
apply itself to the adjustment of it; and 
should determine next to recognize the 
principle of compensation to the West- 
Indian proprietors; then it would have 
taken a great step in advance, and would 
have armed the Government with satisfac- 
tory powers to settle this question. By the 
Resolutions passed in May, 1823, the 
House merely pledged itself to take prelimi- 
nary measures to qualify the slave for the 
possession of freedom. The second Reso- 
lution which Mr. Canning proposed was to 
this effect :—‘ That, through a determined 
‘and persevering, but at the same time 
‘ judicious and temperate, enforcement of 
‘ such measures, this House looks forward 
‘to a progressive improvement in the 
‘ character of the slave population, such as 
‘may prepare them for a participation in 
‘ those civil rights and privileges which are 
‘enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty’s 
‘ subjects. That this House is anxious for 
‘ the accomplishment of this purpose, at the 
‘earliest period that shall be compatible 
‘ with the well-being of the slaves them- 
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‘ selves, with the safety of the colonies, and 
‘with a fair and equitable consider- 
‘ ation of the interests of private property.’ 
By laying down these principles we had 
obtained the means of settling this question, 
and by attending to the progressive im- 
provement of the slave we had taken a 
great step in advance of the resolutions of 
1823, and, in point of fact, the only step 
which we could have taken with safety. 
He had heard that it was the intention of 
some hon. Members to propose, as an 
amendment, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to examine into the details of this 
plan. Such an amendment, if proposed, he 
could not support. He thought that it was 
much better to leave the details of this 
plan in the hands of Government, than to 
encumber them with useless support in ex- 
plaining and amending it. He could not 
vote for either proposition then before the 
Committee. He could not vote for the 
noble Lord’s proposition for immediate nor 
for the right hon. Secretary’s plan for ulti- 
mate emancipation. He felt himself to be 
so ignorant of all local circumstances, so 
unacquainted with the affairs of the colo- 
nies, as to be unprepared on the first hear- 
ing of these Resolutions to say, whether the 
plan of the right hon. Secretary was or was 
not the best for the gradual but ultimate 
abolition of slavery. He would turn to 
the plan of the noble Lord, which was a 
plan for effecting the immediate abolition 
of slavery. Though the noble Lord was 
ready to support four or five of the Resolu- 
tions of the right hon. Secretary, he differed 
from him on others, for the noble Lord 
was a friend to immediate emancipation. 
Now, there were great authorities opposed 
to the noble Lord on that very point. The 
right hon. Secretary had referred to the 
authority of Mr. Burke, and had quoted 
the language which Mr. Burke had used 
respecting the confidence to be placed in 
the benevolent designs of the West-India 
proprietors. ‘The right hon. Secretary had 
reminded the House of that part of Mr. 
Burke’s letter, in which he said that “he 
had looked to all that the West Indian 
legislatures had done ; that he had found 
that they had done little; and that that 
little was good for nothing—in short, that 
it was arrant trifling.” Mr. Burke stated, 
that he had no confidence whatever in the 
Colonial Assemblies ; he asserted the com- 
petence of Parliament to legislate on these 
subjects, and contended that the question 
of the abolition could only be decided by 
the Imperial Legislature. To the opinion 
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thus given by Mr. Burke he would ‘now 
oppose another opinion of Mr. Burke given 
on this question in the spirit of enl 

humanity. Mr. Burke said—* Whenever, 
‘in my proposed reformation, we take out 
‘point of departure from a state of slavery, 
“we must precede the donation of freedom 
‘ by disposing the minds of the objects to a 
‘ disposition to receive it without danger to 
‘themselves ortous. The process of bring. 
‘ing free savages to order and civilization 
‘is very different. When a state of slavery 
‘is that upon which we are to work, the 
‘very means which lead to liberty must 
‘partake of compulsion. The minds of 
‘ men being crippled with that restraint, can 
‘do nothing for themselves; every thing 
‘must be done for them. The regulations 
‘can owe little to consent. Every thing 
‘must be the creature of power. Hence it 
‘it is that regulations must be multiplied, 
‘particularly as you have two parties to 
‘deal with. The planter you must at 
‘once restrain and support, and you must 
‘control, at the same time that you ease, the 
‘servant.’ These remarks appeared to him 
dictated by great wisdom. Many years had 
elapsed since Mr. Burke first advanced 
those doctrines: but could any man say 
that the slave was then better qualified 
than he is now for the possession of free- 
dom? That was a question not as to the 
convenience of the white proprietor, but as 
to the interests of the slave himself ; for the 
interests of the slave were as much involved 
as those of the master in the satisfactory 
solution of this matter. In the course of 
the discussion, allusion had been made to 
the opinion of dissatisfaction entertained by 
Mr. Canning with regard to the proceed- 
ings of the West-Indian legislatures. He 
was compelled to express his full concur- 
rence in the feelings of dissatisfaction en- 
tertained by Mr. Canning. He thought 
that the legislative bodies in the West 
Indies had not done either all they ought, 
or all they might. He thought that much 
of the difficulty of our present situation 
arose from their reluctance to take measures 
to satisfy the public mind in this country, 
and to ameliorate the condition of the slaves 
in their respective islands. He never could 
see any objection to qualifying the slave to 
give evidence in all cases in courts of jus- 
tice ; for he believed that the chief security 
against falsehood was in the cross-examina- 
tion to which the slave was exposed ; and 
he could not convince himself that the slave 
was at present possessed of that skill, and 
talent, and ingenuity, which would enable 
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him to baffle the efforts of a skilful examiner 
to sift out the truth before a jury of 
whites. The question was not, however, 
whether the legislatures of the West Indies 
had neglected their duty to the slaves, but 
whether the slaves, in point of moral im- 
provement, were fit for freedom. It would 
be no answer to him to say, that the legis- 
latures had neglected their duty, for he 
should reply, ‘‘ It matters not ; prove only 
to me that the slave is fit for freedom, and 
I will confer it on him; but I will not 
confer it on him, merely because you tell 
me that the Colonial Assemblies have neg- 
lected their duty.” Whilst on this subject, 
he wished the House to recollect the elo- 
quent language of Mr. Canning, who de- 
scribed the negro as a being with the form 
and strength of a man, but with the intel- 
lect only of a child. ‘ To turn him loose ;’ 
said Mr. Canning, ‘in the manhood of his 
‘physical strength, in the maturity of his 
‘physical passions, but in the infancy of his 
‘uninstructed reason, would be to raise up 
‘a creature resembling the splendid fiction 
‘of a recent romaiice ; the hero of which 
‘constructs a human form, with all the 
‘corporeal capabilities of man, and with the 
‘thews and sinews of a giant; but bein 
‘unable to impart to the work of his hands 
‘a perception of right and wrong, he finds, 
‘too late, that he has only created a more 
‘than mortal power of doing mischief, and 
‘himself recoils from the monster which he 
‘has made.’ On that occasion, what said 
the hon. member for Weymouth? He was 
not going to quote now what the hon. 
Member said then, for the purpose of 
taunting him with inconsistency ; but when 
the hon. Member told the House the other 
night, that he had not asked for more for 
the slave in 1823, because in his opinion the 
public mind at that time was not prepared 
for more, he took credit to himself for mo- 
deration to which it might be proved from 
the hon. Member’s own mouth that he was 
notentitled. He would prove that tothe hon. 
Member’s own satisfaction, or, if not to his 
satisfaction, at least to his conviction. The 
hon. Member did not refrain from asking 
more for the slave, because he thought that 
the slave would not benefit from having 
more—quite the reverse. He said, in as 
Many distinct words, “ I think the slave is 
not qualified at present for freedom—if he 
Were, I would demand it for him at 
once.” The very words the hon. Member 
used were as follow :—‘ I now come to tell 
gentlemen the course we mean to pursue : 
and I hope I shall not be deemed impru- 
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‘dent if I throw off all disguise, and 
‘state frankly, and without reserve, the 
‘object at which we aim. The object at 
g which we aim is the extinction of slavery 
‘—nothing less than the extinction of 
‘ slavery—in nothing less than the whole of 
‘the British dominions: not, however, the 
‘rapid termination of that state—not the 
‘sudden emancipation of the negro—but 
‘such preparatory steps, such measures of 
‘ precaution, as, by slow degrees, and in a 
‘ course of years, first fitting and qualifying 
‘the slave for the enjoyment of freedom, 
‘shall gently conduct us to the annihilation 
‘of slavery. ~ Nothing can more clearly 
‘ show that we mean nothing rash—nothing 
‘rapid—nothing abrupt—nothing bearing 
‘any feature of violence, than this—that if 
‘TI succeed to the fullest extent of my de- 
‘sires, confessedly sanguine, no man will 
‘be able to say, [ even shall be unable to 
‘ predict, that at such a time, or in such a 
‘ year, slavery will be abolished. In point 
‘ of fact, it will never be abolished: it will 
‘never be destroyed. It will subside ; it 
‘ will decline ; it will expire ; it will, as it 
‘were, burn itself down into its socket and 
‘go out. We are far from meaning to 
‘attempt to cut down slavery in the full 
‘maturity of its vigour. We rather shall 
‘leave it gently to decay—slowly, silently, 
‘almost imperceptibly, to die away, and to 
‘be forgotten. * The hon. member for 
Weymouth said expressly, “I insist on the 
right of the slave to freedom. I deny that 
you either have, or ought to have, any 
property in him. It is from no deference 
to your wishes, but because I think him 
yet unqualified for the donation of freedom, 
that I now decline on his behalf to ask you 
for it.” If such were the opinions of the 
hon. Member then, was it not necessary 
now that the hon. Member should prove 
that the slave is now qualified for freedom ? 
He (Sir Robert Peel) admitted, that the 
progressive improvement of the slave since 
that time might impose upon us the neces- 
sity of granting him freedom; but if he 
had not made that progressive improvement, 
if he remained still unqualified, then it was 
against the interest of the slave that free- 
dom should be conferred upon him. If 
there were any force in this argument in 
1823, surely there was as much force in it in 
the year 1833 as at the former time. He 
had looked through the evidence which had 
been collected upon this subject, and he 
was peculiarly struck with the evidence of 
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Captain Elliot, the protector of slaves at 
Demerara, who wrote with singular terse- 
ness and ability. The leaning of his mind 
was decidedly against immediate emancipa- 
tion. He would not detain the House by 
looking for that Gentleman’s evidence ; but 
his opinion was, that the slave was not in a 
condition to be trusted with the power of 
labouring for his own subsistence. Instances 
had been mentioned in which freedom had 
been conferred upon the slave without any 
danger to the society in which he lived. A 
gallant Admiral had stated facts which fell 
within his own observation, to justify the 
inference that freedom might be safely 
granted to the slave. He had mentioned 
the case of the Caraccas ; but there were 
circumstances which made that not'a case 
in point. The gallant Admiral said, that 
freedom was then conferred upon the slaves 
who were labouring in the sugar-planta- 
tions ; but he added, that the country was 
then divided by conflicting factions,—that 
each manumitted their slaves—that the 
slaves entered the army, and after serving 
some time in it, returned to their planta- 
tions, and were content to work as free 
labourers. In this case the severe discipline 
of the army qualified them for free labour- 
ers, and supplied the place of their former 
coercion. No safe deduction could, how- 
ever, be drawn from what happened in the 
Caraccas as to what would happen in the 
West Indies. In Venezuela, the physical 
distinctions were not so great as in our 
colonies, and, as was well observed by the 
noble Lord, the member for Liverpool, 
the slaves did not constitute more than an 
eighth of the whole population. Now it 
might be safe to confer freedom on the 
slaves, where they formed only a small 
minority of the community, and yet there 
might be no safety in conferring it upon 
them where they constituted the great 
majority. He was not convinced by what 
he had heard from the hon. member for 
Weymouth on the present occasion, he 
would rather be guided by what he had 
said in 1823. He would now come to the 
plan of the right hon. Secretary, who pro- 
posed that the slave should be apprenticed 
for twelve years to his master, but that the 
slave should be entitled to demand his free- 
dom at any intermediate time on tendering 
a certain fixed value ; but suppose that some 
slaves should not wish to demand their 
freedom at any time, but should prefer 
remaining as they were, what would 
follow? Why, that there would still be 
two classes—one of slaves and one of 
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apprentices, and for the one the whole slaye 
code would have still to be continued; 
would not that be a great and inconvenient 
anomaly? But it was proposed that they 
in the present Session should, by an Act of 
the Imperia] Legislature, make a law which 
was to apply equally to all the colonies, 
differing, as they did, in so many things in 
their internal government, some of them 
being peopled by English, some by Duteh, 
and others by French or Spaniards. Was 
this law to be equally applicable to the 
Mauritius, to Demerara, and to Jamaica? 
And were they to pass this general Act, 
applying thus equally to all the colonies, 
without further inquiry as to whether this 
plan should be adopted in preference to any 
other? See how different was the system 
with respect to the mode of supporting the 
slave in some of the colonies. In Barbadoes 
the slave was paid by a sort of truck 
system,—-in Jamaica, he had a certain 
allowance of provisions given to him, but 
in each of the colonies there was some 
peculiar difference. How, he would ask, 
could they during the present Session 
arrange all the details necessary for the 
application of the principle of this resolu. 
tion to all these colonies? But how was 
it possible they could do so without the 
co-operation of the colonists? The House 
could have no interest in creating angry 
feelings amongst them, and their co-opera- 
tion was indispensable to success. The 
ground which the slave cultivated belonged 
to his master, as did the house which he 
inhabited. Was he not to continue in the 
occupation of both? If he were, was it 
not of immense importance to the success 
of the scheme, to have the assistance of the 
planters? Do not trust to them for grant- 
ing the principle. Take that from Parlia- 
ment; but, in carrying it into execution, 
do your utmost to secure the good-will of 
the planters. It might be said, that the 
Colonial Legislatures would refuse their 
assistance, and that colonial proprietors 
would throw obstacles in the way. But 
armed as his Majesty’s Government would 
be, with the authority of Parliament, it 
would be for the interest of the Colonial 
Legislatures and proprietors to co-operate 
with it; and the House might rely upon 
their doing so. It was an important part 
of the noble Lord’s plan, that it gave the 
Colonial Legislatures the choice of the mode 
in which they would emancipate . their 
slaves. But the plan of the right hon 
Secretary took away from them the power 
of performing this act of grace ; and might 
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not the:right hon. Gentleman advantage- 
ously borrow, if time were given him to 
consider of it, that part of the noble Lord’s 
plan? At present, you propose to give 
slaves almost all the privileges of freemen, 
but have taken no precautions against their 
abuse of those privileges. It was said that 
the Government was to have the power of 
appointing stipendiary magistrates; but 
none were yet appointed. It was proposed 
at once to confer freedom upon 800,000 
slaves, but as yet no precautions were 
taken to ensure success. If the people of 
this country, not satisfied with laying the 
foundations of ultimate liberty, insisted 
upon immediately granting it, even to the 
prejudice of the slave; if they were mad 
enough to force such a project upon the 
Government, they assumed a responsibility 
which not only no sane man, but no phi- 
lanthropist, no real friend to the slave, 
would be willing to adopt. It was a part 
of the plan, that all children hereafter born, 
and all now six years of age, should be 
free; but would it not be desirable, even 
for the safety of those children themselves, 
that preparatory measures should be 
taken before effecting so great a change? 
The news that a bill had passed for the 
emancipation of the slaves in the colonies 
would reach its destination in September or 
October, without any prelimmary police 
regulations to ensure the continuance of 
good order. The master would then have 
no direct interest in providing for the chil- 
dren of slaves, and the House would have 
made no provision for their custody, and 
maintenance. Even in foundling hospitals, 
no sudden accession of children to be pro- 
vided for could be met, without previous 
preparation. How could any man propose 
such a change as this, then, without chang- 
ing the laws which govern the support of 
children? Was it quite certain that this 
was the best mode by which slavery could 
be abolished? In other cases a gradual 
abolition had. taken place. In South 
America, Bolivar gave freedom to certain 
classes of slaves. Slavery had been abolish- 
ed in some of the United States, but the 
slaves.were liberated in small bodies. In 
the Stateof New York, it had been decreed 
that slavery should expire in ten years from 
certain date. In the Spanish colonies a 
Punciple was acted upon which did not 
apply to the present plan. In the Spanish 
colonies the slave had a greater number of 
free days allowed him to work. All the 

nts-days were holidays. In Cuba, too, 
various regulations were made in respect to 
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the time which they had allowed to them- 
selves. They had every Sunday besides, 
and they were paid for their labour on these 
days. ‘They might demand their freedom 
by purchase, or, if they had not sufficient 
money for this, they might purchase 
another day, so as to have three days to 
themselves. He knew not whether such a 
principle was applicable to their own colo- 
nies, but it had the great advantage of hold- 
ing out a stimulus to exertion while it pro- 
vided for the gradual extinction of the evil. 
He was sorry that the hon. member for 
Weymouth objected to the slave paying 
any thing.  It- would act as a stimulus’ to 
exertion and industry. He would say, by 
all means treat the slave with humanity ; 
do not use the whip to force him to work ; 
but could the permanent benefit of the slave 
be secured without some stimulus to 
labour? Look at the consequences of 
emancipation in some of the Eastern States 
of America, where slavery had been abolish- 
ed for some time. In these the price of 
labour was high; the emancipated slaves 
had every encouragement to labour; no 
prejudices existed against them as in other 
parts of the United States, wages were high ; 
yet in these very States, such was the de-~ 
gradation and misery to which the eman- 
cipated slaves were reduced, that philan- 
thropists saw no other remedy for the evil 
but sending them to a colony on the coast 
of Africa. Mr. Deway, who was repre- 
sented as one of the warmest advocates for 
the abolition of slavery in America, said, 
that so strong was the feeling of the people 
with respect to men of colour, that it was 
utterly impossible to raise them in the scale 
of society, and that the gift of freedom had 
only tended to diminish their numbers and 
means of support, without giving them any 
real advantage in their moral and civil con- 
dition. He mentioned this circumstance, 
not for the purpose of throwing any diffi- 
culties in the way of emancipation, but to 
show that the regulations with which it 
ought to be attended required the utmost 
consideration. The same results would 
follow in the colonies as in the Eastern 
States of America if these measures were 
conducted without due caution. It was not 
their wish or their object to give domina- 
tion to the blacks over the whites, but to 
produce an industrious class of cultivators, 
willing to labour and to reap the profits of 
their industry. This they might effect if 
they acted so as to conciliate the good-will 
and co-operation of the colonists. If the 
experiment now proposed should fail, it 
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might have the effect of retarding the pro- 
gress of emancipation in other states, and 
materially affect the situation of their slave 
population. Unless they proceeded with 
great caution, they might, in fact, instead 
of advancing the liberty only confirm the 
slavery and do irreparable mischief to the 
black population. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral (Fleming), in the course of this 
debate, told them that the blacks in St. 
Domingo would not work on sugar planta- 
tions, but that they were willing enough to 
perform work of a different kind ; that they 
raised plenty of subsistence for themselves ; 
that they were not in rags or in distress, 
but had plenty of food and seemed happy. 
These observations of the hon. and gallant 
Admiral might be applicable enough to the 
question, if the object proposed by them was 
to raise up twenty St. Domingos, but their 
object was not to abandon, but to continue, 
the cultivation of sugar, to enable the white 
population to remain in the colonies, and 
to set the example of order and industry to 
the blacks. If the plan should fail, what 
would then be the consequence? ‘There 


-were 4,000,000 ewt. of sugar consumed in 
this country, the produce ofourown colonies. 
Suppose this cultivation to fail in conse- 
quence of this measure, did they think the 


use of sugar would cease here? Impossible. 
It had become a necessary of life, and would 
still continue in as much demand as ever. 
-Now, let those who opposed slavery, who 
were ready to run any risk for the abolition 
of it, to endanger life and property for that 
object, to risk a revenue of 5,000,000/.—let 
them consider what might be the effects on 
slaves of other states if this experiment did 
not succeed. The Gallant Admiral inform- 
ed them that free blacks would not labour 
on sugar plantations. Well, then, let some 
stimulus be provided to induce them to 
labour in the cultivation of sugar, in lieu of 
coercion ; or otherwise, while they emanci- 
pated their own slaves, they must aggravate 
the miseries of the slaves of other colonies. 
Our colonies might become wildernesses, to- 
morrow they might be all reduced to the 
same state as Saint Domingo, but sugar 
would continue to be used. It had become 
a necessary of life, and no revenue regula- 
tions could possibly prevent the intreduc- 
tion of it into the country. What, then, 
must follow? If the cultivation ceased in 
our own colonies, other colonies would 
supply the demand. In many colonies the 
traffic in slaves still continued. Would it 
not still continue when the demand for 
sugar, the produce of these colonies, would 
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be increased by the demand from this coup. 
try? Even if the slave trade should hk 
ubolished as regarded other states, woul 
not the existing slave population be more 
hardly worked to supply the increased de. 
mand? It might be said, they had nothing 
to do with the slaves of other states, that 
their business was only to emancipate those of 
their own colonies. It might be so legally 
speaking ; but was there no moral respon. 
bility? Would it not be an aggravation of 
t h evil which it was the object of those be. 
nevolent individuals to prevent? If our 
experiment. should fail, would not the 
failure deter other states from following 
our example? It had been said by the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, that 
no pecuniary consideration should prevent 
their adoption of the principle of emancip- 
tion. The question, he said, was one of 
humanity. That was exactly the language 
held by the National Convention of France, 
On the 4th of February, 1794, the Ne- 
tional Convention determined on the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The Assembly was just ss 
impatient to come to a division on the 
question, as some hon. Members then 4p. 
peared to be. Two deputies from St 
Domingo were presented to the bi 
sentatives of the nation, and were received 
with the warmest expressions of interest 
and fraternity. Several Members spoke of 
the right of the coloured people to im 
mediate emancipation, and one called upon 
the Assembly not to dishonour itself by 
further discussion. The Assembly ros, 
and voted by acclamation ; and the Presi- 
dent pronounced the abolition of slavery, 
amidst cries of ‘“ Vive la Republique!”— 
“Vive la Convention Nationale!” The 
Deputies were conducted to the President, 
who gave them the fraternal kiss, which 
was also given them by the whole a, 
Tears of joy were in all eyes,—* Vive (a 
Liberté!” in all mouths—and Danton 
made a speech, in which he proclaimed the 
triumph of liberty, and the downfal of 
England. He would abstain from de- 
tailing the atrocities which followed in St. 
Domingo—the House was well acquainted 
with them. He would only observe; that 
all the disorders which had’ been deseribel 
as occurring there, also occurred in the 
French colony of Guadaloupe. A genettl 
officer, reporting upon the state of that 
island shortly after the emancipation of the 
slaves, described all the habitations as ruined, 
all the proprietors reduced to a state 

beggary, and the slaves as having tu 

pitates to attack neutrals and the English, 
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by whom many of them were taken and 
sold as slaves. Seeing this wretched state 
of things, the French governor attempted 
to enforce in Guadaloupe the regulations 
adopted by Toussaint in St. Domingo ; but 
he being a white, they resisted the imposi- 
tion of those regulations. Torrents of 
blood were shed; and, finally, slavery 
was again established in Guadaloupe, as a 
less evil than liberty indiscriminately given. 
With these warnings before them, he im- 
plored the House, for the sake of the slaves 
themselves, to come to no precipitate decision 
on the question. He implored it, after recog- 
nising the principle embodied in the first 
Resolution, to apply it with discretion, and 
to take care that they did not, by legisla- 
tion, increase the hardships of slaves in the 
Brazils and Spanish colonies, instead of 
obtaining any mitigation of their lot. Let 
them not lay themselves open to the 
taunts—‘‘ Had you tried your experiment 
with more caution, we might have been 
free.” If they proceeded cautiously, they 
might, probably, have the satisfaction—the 
highest which a Christian Legislature— 
which human being—scould enjoy — of 
setting an example of such wisely-regulated 
humanity, that it was worthy of being 
followed by all the world. But if they 
refused after establishing the principle of 
liberty, to accommodate that principle to 
the state of society in the colonies—if they 
proved that the emancipation of the slaves 
was not accompanied with increased secu- 
rity to life and property—if they induced 
the United States, with two millions of 
slaves, to persevere in refusing to them 
religious education and knowledge of all 
kinds, for fear of the use they might make 
of it, they would sacrifice the interests of 
England, and would incur, if not the guilt, 
the grave responsibility of having, by a 
precipitate attempt to ameliorate the con- 
dition of our own slaves, aggravated the 
hardships of those who were exposed to a 
more bitter fate in other parts of the 
world. 

Lord Althorp said, he concurred almost 
entirely in the observations made by the 
nghthon.Gentleman. Heconcurred in the 
great importance of the measure, not only as 
it might affect the interests of this coun- 
tty, but also the slave population of other 
Countries; butstill he must say, that the 
danger of remaining as we were was still 
greater. The only difference between the 
Course recommended by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and that proposed by the Go- 
vernment, was in the point of time. The 
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right hon. Gentleman thought the House 
should agree to resolutions for the abolition 
of slavery, but put off the execution of the 
plan to some future time. He could not 
at all agree tosucha proposition. Indeed 
he believed the worst possible consequences 
would follow from agreeing to resolutions 
without any practical effect. Different 
plans had been proposed by hon. Members; 
but there were none to which he did not 
see great objections. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had recommended, that coercion 
should still be resorted to, till the slaves 
could be brought to such a condition as 
would fit them for free labour. Now, there 
was no great difference between that plan 
and the plan proposed by Government, 
which still continued, to a certain extent, 
coercive measures, and at the same time 
held out an inducement towork. The cases 
of St. Domingo and Guadaloupe had been 
quoted, but these were not at all in point; 
and he would appeal to the House, whether 
the situation of the slaves in these colonies 
at the time of the disturbances, were 
not very different from the situation of 
the slaves in the British West-India 
Islands now. At the former period, 
the great proportion of the slaves had been 
lately imported from Africa, and were in 
the most barbarous state; whereas the 
slaves in our possessions, though not civil- 
ized, were comparatively so, and had ac- 
quired habits of industry which those of 
Saint Domingo did not possess. Much 
had been said about the indolence of the 
slave population, and instances had been 
cited to prove this; but though some slaves 
might have exhibited such a disposition, 
surely it was not to be taken for granted 
that all were equally destitute of habits of 
industry. The right hon. Gentleman had 
laid a good deal of stress on the first Reso- 
lution, and had blamed the Government 
for calling on the House to agree at once 
to resolutions which would emancipate the 
slaves immediately. Now, that was not 
the import of the Resolution. It did not 
say, that emancipation was to be immedi- 
ate, but that measures ought to be taken 
to carry it into effect. His noble friend 
(the late Under-Secretary for the Colonies) 
objected to the amount of compensation, 
and thought20,000,000/.should be granted, 
instead of 15,000,000/. For his part he 
considered 15,000,000/. quite sufficient. 
The whole West-India property had been 
estimated at 45,000,000/. sterling, and he 
thought a third of that sum the full amount 
N2 
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to which the West-India planters were en- 
titled, for taking away one-fourth of the 
labour of the slaves—that he thought was 
not an unfair proposition ; but he was not 
at all prejudiced in favour of one sum more 
than another. The hon. 


emancipation had been agreed to by the 
resolutions of 1823; but it ought to be 
remembered that though the resolutions 
were agreed to at that period, the colonial 
Legislatures had done nothing, and the 
slaves remained in the same state as in 
1823. Looking at the Resolutions in every 
point of view, he thought them the most 
desirable for the Committee to adopt, and 
he trusted that such was the view taken of 
them by the great majority of Members. 

Mr. Hume suggested, that as they were 
nearly all agreed on the principle of the 
first Resolution, it would be as well if the 
hon. member for Kidderminster, (Mr. God- 
son) would consent to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, as he could move it ata future stage 
of the proceedings. 

Mr. Godson consented to that course. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that, as it 
was not the intention of the hon. Member 
to divide upon the Amendment, he should 
observe that, in the future course of pro- 
secuting this measure, it would be neces- 
sary for them to have the Colonial Legisla- 
tures assisting them; for, without their 
concurrence, there would be but a faint 
chance of carrying it into successful execu- 
tion. It was, however, absolutely neces- 
sary, that the British Parliament should 
take the initiative step, and declare at once 
explicitly that there was no longer the 
smallest chance of avoiding emancipation. 
The first steps taken, the details might be 
filled up by the Colonial Legislatures; for 
he was willing to admit, that at this period 
of the Session, Parliament could not enter 
into all the various details of a measure of 
such magnitude. Though he so far agreed 


with the right hon. Baronet, yet he could | 


not agree with him in thinking that Parlia- 
ment should only indicate what it wished 
to be done. He would go a step further, 
and make a beginning at once, and leave 


the details to be filled up by the Colonial | 


Legislatures; but he would have even a 
provisional execution of those measures, 
that was, that if the Colonial Legislatures 
did not fill up the outline which we drew 
by a day to be named, we should, in the 
next Session, however much time it might 
take up, or with whatever trouble or dan- 
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Dublin, said the time had now passed, as | 
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ger it might be attended, go through the 
whole of the details, and take immediate 
measures for carrying them into execution; 
In conclusion, and now that the principal 
Resolution was about to be adopted, he 
could not but congratulate the House and 
the country, and the friends of humanity 
in general, that the fiat of emancipation 
was gone forth from the British House of 
Commons, and that all that now remained 
to be settled was a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

Sir Robert Peel moved, in order to mak 
his opinion of the impolicy of any hasty 
measure, that the word ‘ immediate” be 
expunged, and the word “effectual” should 
be substituted. Also that the word “ul. 
timate” should be introduced; so that the 
resolution should run, “that effectual 
measures should be taken to secure :the 
ultimate abolition of slavery”—[“ No,no!”| 
He should not press it to a division, butas 
immediate abolition could not take place, 
he thought the Resolution thus amended 
would be more consistent with the ac- 
knowledged intentions of the Government, 

Sir Robert Inglis was of opinion that 
the right hon. Secretary, would find him- 
self as unfortunate in the use of the words 
“‘ immediate abolition,” as he had already 
found himself in the words “ extinction of 
tithes.” 

Amendment negatived. 

The first Resolution put and agreed to. 

The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1833. 


Minotes.] Bill. 
Soap Duties. 
Petitions presented. By Lord Dunpas, from Heckmond- 
wicke, against the Corn Laws; from Lotthouse, for Relief 
to the Dissenters in respect to Marriages, Registration, 
and Church Rates.—By the Earl of SHAFTEsBURY, from 
the University of Glasgow, for a Repeal of the Apothe- 
caries Act.—By Earl Grey, from Glasgow, in favour of 
the Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill; from three Places, for 
an Extension of the Civil Rights of the Jews.—By the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR, Earls Grey and ROSEBERY, and 
Lord SurFieLp, from a Number of Places,—against 
Slavery.—By Earl Grey, from a Methodist Congregation 
of South Shields, for the Abolition of Slavery upon just 

and equitable terms only. 


Read a third time :—Dramatie Authors; 


_ Coronraz Stavery.] Lord St, Vine 
cent rose to present to their Lordships a 
petition of merchants, traders, planters, 
and others, relative to the West-India 
colonies, and expressing their disapproba- 
tion of the measures proposed in another 


place for the extinction of slavery. The 
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noble Lord stated, that as doubts had 
been expressed with respect to the planters’ 
right of property in negroes, he would 
shortly state the manner in which that 
property had been established. The slave 
trade had existed as long back as the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, and in the reign of 
William 3rd an Act was passed to en- 
courage the African trade, which, while it 
imposed a tax on almost every article of 
commerce, left the importation of negroes 
free of duty. In the 13th and 14th of 
George 3rd, a statute passed, encouraging 
foreigners, as well as the people of this 
country, to invest their money in colonial 
securities : specifying those securities to 
be “lands and slaves.” Mortgages were 
effected upon the faith of that Act; and 
Parliament would not be acting justly if, 


‘in making arrangements for the liberation 


of thé slaves, they neglected to give a fair 
consideration to the claims of both the 
mortgagees and the mortgagers. By the 


58th of George 3rd, the manner in which 
these mortgages should be effected was 
particularly specified; and in another 
very important Act, he meant the Act of 
Registration, the right of property in slaves 


was expressly acknowledged. But it had 
been frequently said, in that House, that 
the West-India proprietors had no abstract 
right in slaves: now, he was at a loss to 
conceive what was meant by abstract right 
when put in opposition to the established 
law of the land. The Common-law and 
the Statute-law were the foundation of 
every description of property ; but if they 
once admitted the doctrine of abstract 
right, where were they to stop? The 
whole fabric of society would be split to 
pieces if the wedge of abstract right were 
once entered into any part of it. It was 
not only in the colonies that the existence 
of slavery had been recognized by Act of 
Parliament ; it existed in Scotland up to 
1775, at which period it was abolished, as 
the preamble of the Act stated, not 
because of the grievances suffered by the 
bondsmen, or for the sake of principle, but 
for the sake of the owners of the mines to 
which these bondsmen were attached. 

his was a case of great importance, and 
he would leave their Lordships to apply it 
to the subject of colonial slavery. It was 
of great importance that whatever might 
be done by the Government with respect 
to the West Indies should not be consi- 
dered by any party as an act of spoliation. 
There ought to be some fair rule by which 
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to estimate the value of the property of 
those colonies. He was aware that a cal- 
culation had been made, but he did not 
think, that that calculation was satisfactory 
either to the public or the planters. He 
admitted that but one opinion-existed in 
the country with respect to the abolition 
of slavery, and the petitioners stated, that 
they had no wish to throw unnecessary 
obstacles in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of that object. Upon this point he 
was bound to do justice to the desires 
manifested by the colonial authorities, 
and particularly by the Assembly of 
Jamaica. They had always expressed a 
wish for the abolition of slavery, provided 
only that due attention was paid to their 
interests. It was of great importance that 
this country should have the co-operation 
of the colonial authorities in the arrange- 
ment of any plan for the abolition of 
slavery: for it was very much to be. feared 
that if the British Legislature by a bold 
stroke dissolved the tie existing between 
the negroes and the proprietors, the slaves 
would no longer feel that respect and 
affection which they on many occasions 
evinced for their masters. He would 
propose that Commissioners should be 
appointed and sent out to the West Indies 
for the purpose of co-operating with the 
colonial authorities. By this means in- 
formation of the greatest value could be 
collected, and plans suggested for the 
settlement of all the various and compli- 
cated interests involved in this arduous 
question. The noble Lord (after stating 
that in the fertile country of the West 
Indies, one day’s work was sufficient to 
supply the negro with the means of sub- 
sistence for a week, and that consequently 
some greater stimulus than mere necessity 
was required to induce him to employ his 
time profitably to the country and his 
master) concluded by presenting the peti- 
tion, which was read at length. 

The Earl of Ripon began by expressing 
his gratification at the manner in which 
his noble friend had introduced ‘the peti- 
tion to their Lordships’ notice, His noble 
friend, like the petitioners, was deeply 
interested in the result of this question, 
and he had expressed himself with a 
moderation, good sense, and good taste, 
highly creditable to himself. But there 
had been found persons, equally interested, 
who had not adopted the same moderate 
tone. He, therefore, hailed the temper 
manifested by his noble friend as one of 
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the most favourable omens with respect to 
the ultimate settlement of this difficult 
question. His noble friend had referred 
to a series of laws passed by the Legisla- 
ture of this country, by which the right of 
property in slaves had been confirmed to 
those who had the misfortune—for so he 
(the Earl of Ripon) could not but consider 
it—of possessing them, and had urged 
that fact as a reason why the Legislature 
should not withdraw that species of pro- 
perty from them without giving full com- 
pensation. He would not then enter into 
the abstract question of the right of sla- 
very, but could not help observing, that 
all the feelings of our nature, and all those 
principles which must be eternally true, 
declared, in fact recoiled, against identify- 
ing a property in lands or movables with 
an unrestricted right of possession over the 
labour, persons, and, if he considered the 
matter historically, he feared he might 
add, the lives, of their fellow-creatures. 
But though the best feelings of their 
nature were opposed to the recognition of 
such a species of property, he yet held 
that as the law of the land had created a 
right of property in negro slaves—as the 
State was a party and participator in its 
existence, it would be most unjust to 
exempt the State from its share of the 
consequences. If the Legislatures of 
former days had, acting as he asserted on 
most mistaken principles, thought it fit- 
ting, with aview to promote the commerce 
of the country, that all those natural feel- 
ings should be overlooked, and that an 
Act should be passed sanctioning a right of 
property in slaves, in common justice the 
State was bound to share in the expense of 
amending the ill effects of the enactments 
of its own Legislature. If, therefore, any 
measure for the abolition of slavery should 
come before their Lordships, it should be 
considered in reference to this fact and 
principle—that a national wrong required 
a national remedy—that is, that the 
nation should contribute towards compen- 
sating for a wrong inflicted by its own 
institutions. He had always felt, that 
though many most grievous and most 
revolting instances of the abuse of the 
authority of one man over another might 
be too easily cited, yet that it would be an 
act of great injustice to visit upon a com- 
munity the crimes of a few, or even of 
more than a few, in getting rid of the 
parent system of all the evils. What he 
meant was, that the abuse of the authority 
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was the exception, and not the rule, and 
that, therefore, as the existence of slaye 
had a national and legislative sanction, 
that the Legislature and the nation should 
share in the burthens to individuals of its 
abolition; and that the proprietors of slaves, 
as a body, should not suffer for the bad aets 
of individuals. If any specific measure for 
the abolition of slavery should, in the 
course of the Session, come before him, he 
should be prepared to show, in detail, that 
the most careful examination of circum. 
stances had led him to the conclusion, 
that the time, the period—which no mere 
human hand could have delayed—was 
arrived, when Parliament must of necessity 
deal with the question with a view to its 
final settlement. Experience had shown, 
as in other great questions which had 
in vain been staved off to the last moment, 
that the question of the total and perma- 
nent abolition of negro slavery had been 
blinked and delayed, till at length it had 
acquired a force from continued compres- 
‘sion, which rendered it impossible longer 
to be trifled with, He should also be pre- 
pared to show, that Ministers had brought 
forward measures in reference to the con- 
dition of the negro population of ourWest- 
India colonies, not with a view to prone’ 
ing the doctrines or opinions of any indi- 
vidual or party, but with a view to the 
safety of the colonies themselves, and of 
the interests of the public at large. The 
time was arrived for legislating in this 
| spirit, and he was sure the House would 
| approach the discussion of a measure pur- 
| porting to be a final issue of the subject 
_calmly and considerately, and with a de- 
‘termination to do justice to all parties, 
| without injury to the interest of any class 
in the empire. 
Lord Suffield, in presenting a petition 
for the abolition of slavery from Cork, 
wished to take the opportunity of saying 4 
few words on what had fallen from the 
noble Earl. The noble Lord argued, that 
|the British public, who had so long ac- 
quiesced in the robbery and murder which 
had been going on in the colonies, ought 
to share in the payment of the penalty. 
Provided that justice were done to the 
negro, the wrong-doer, and those who 
acquiesced in the wrong, they might settle 
the matter of compensation as they 
pleased. It would be waste of time t# 
prove the existence of the evils which were 
inseparable from the present system. He 
denied the existence of a right of property 
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in man; it was contrary to reason, it was 
contrary to religion, it was contrary to the 
law of nature. But it was said, that the 
Acts of Parliament which had been passed 
upon this subject, proved the right of the 
owners of the slaves to consider them as 
their. goods and chattels. To him it 
appeared to be quite the reverse. If the 
slaves were actually the goods and chattels 
of the planters, they would not have been 
so interfered with. The negroes were men 
—they had souls—they were responsible 
to their Creator, But how could they be 
responsible if they were not free agents ? 
There was not a slave whose soul was not 
as dear to the Almighty, as the soul of 
any of their Lordships, Reverting to 
Acts of Parliament, he maintained that 
slavery never could be enacted. An Act 
depriving an innocent human being of his 
natural rights, without any equivalent, 
would be an Act destroying all law, and 
subverting all the principles of juris- 
prudence; the first object of which 
should be the security of the natural 
tights of human beings. What did 
Blackstone say in speaking of the absolute 
rights of human beings? ‘* By the abso- 
lute rights of individuals, we mean those 
vhieh are so iu their primary and strictest 
sense; such as would belong to their per- 
sons merely in a state of nature, and 
which every man is entitled to enjoy, 
whether out of society or in it. But 
the principal aim of society is to protect 
individuals in the enjoyment of those abso- 
lute rights, which were vested in them by 
the immutable laws of nature ; but which 
could not be preserved in peace without 
that mutual assistance and intercourse, 
which is gained by the institution of 
friendly and social communities. Hence 
it follows, that the first and primary end 
of human laws is to maintain and regulate 
these absolute rights of individuals. Such 
rights as are social and relative result 
from, and are posterior to, the formation 
of states and societies; so that to maintain 
and regulate these is clearly a subsequent 
consideration.”—‘‘ The absolute rights of 
man, considered as a free agent, endowed 
with discernment to know good from evil, 
and with power of choosing those measures 
which appear to him to be most desirable, 
are usually summed up in one general 
appellation and denominated the natural 
liberty of mankind, This natural liberty 
Consists perfectly in a power of acting as one 
thinks fit, without any restraint or control, 
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unless by the law of nature; being a right 
inherent in us by birth, and one of the 
gifts of God to man at his creation, when 
he endued him with the faculty of free- 
will.” Jn many of the remarks which he 
(Lord Suffield) had heard on this subject, 
it was evident that the speeches con- 
founded absolute rights with relative rights; 
the former not being the subject of law, 
while the latter were. ‘‘ The rights of the 
people of England,” Blackstone observed, 
‘‘may be reduced to three principal or 
primary articles—the right of personal 
security, the right of personal liberty, 
and the right of private property.”— 
‘“‘ The right of personal security consists 
in a person’s legal and uninterrupted en- 
joyment of his life, his limbs, his body, 
his health, and his reputation.”—‘“ Per- 
sonal liberty consists in the power of loco- 
motion, of changing situation, or moving 
one’s person to whatsoever place one’s 
own inclination may direct, without im- 
prisonment or restraint, unless by due 
course of law.” He now came to that 
part of the subject which related to the 
competence of Parliament to enact the 
slavery of human beings. On this point, 
Lord Chief Justice Holt said, ‘‘the au- 
thority of Parliament is derived from the 
law, and if Parliament exceeds the law, 
its acts are wrongful and cannot be justi- 
fied, any more than the acts of private 
persons.” On that principle he denied 
the right of Parliament to enact slavery 
or to continue it, and to prove that this in- 
ference was not erroneous, he would re- 
mind their Lordships of what Blackstone 
said—‘ I have formerly observed, that pure 
and proper slavery does not, nay, cannot, 
subsist in England ; such, ] mean whereby 
an absolute and unlimited power is given 
to the master over the life and fortune of 
the slave. And, indeed, it is repugnant 
to reason and the principles of natural 
law, that such a state should subsist any- 
where.” It was evident, therefore, that, 
so far from its being law, the abolition of 
natural rights would be an act of violence. 
And yet, in the colonies, acts were con- 
stantly tolerated, for the commission of 
which in this country a man would be 
hanged. Owners! Who were so much 
owners of property in the colonies as the 
negroes? A negro was the owner of him- 
self. Who was most robbed in the colo- 
nies? The negro. He was robbed, not 
only of his body which was his property, 
but of the energies of his mind. If a 
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negro ran away for a couple of days to 
see his wife and children, on his return he 
was severely punished. He should like 
to see how -an indictment for such an 
offence would be framed in this country. 
The criminal must be described as “an 
evil-disposed person, who did take, steal, 
and carry away, himself, against the peace of 
our Sovereign Lord the King, his Crown, 
and dignity.” Their Lordships might 
suppose that punishments for such acts 
never could occur in the colonies. His 
answer was, that it had occurred. Mr. 
Jeremie, who was now in an official em- 
ployment in the Mauritius, stated that in 
1815, a negro boy having run away to see 
his mother, the boy, when caught, was 
adjudged to be hanged for endeavouring 
to rob his master, and the mother was 
condemned, for receiving and cherishing 
him, to witness the punishment, and then 
to suffer unlimited imprisonment. _ It 
might be thought curious, that he should 
bring forward only one instance of this 
kind; but he was anxious to do away 
even, the possibility of such an instance 
ever occurring. The question was, were 
slaves goods? At any rate, they were 
stolen goods. He had been asked the 
other night by a noble Lord, who stole 
the horse? His answer was, that it did 
not signify; for, the real question was, 
whether the horse had been stolen or not. 
At the same time he perfectly concurred 
with the noble Lord, that those who had 
acquiesced in and countenanced the 
wrong, should partake of the penalty. 
With that question, however, he did not 
meddle. He advocated the right of the 
slave to be free. He did not desire then 
to enter into any other part of the case. 
Abundant opportunities would occur, if 
the Bill should ever reach their Lordships, 
of discussing the provisions of it. What 
he had been then using his best endea- 
vours to show was—which ought, however, 
to be sufficiently notorious—that there 
could be no such thing as one man having 
® property inanother. It had been argued, 
on the other side, that because they found 
aman a slave, and because he had been 
a slave many years, that, therefore, they 
were entitled to keep him in slavery. If 
any one of their Lordships were unjustly 
confined in a mad-house, it might as justly 
be argued that because he was found there, 
and because he had been there for some 
time, that therefore he was a lunatic. 
Such an argument hardly deserved an 
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answer. He repeated, that all men were 
born with certain natural rights; - those 
rights might afterwards be modified) for 
the general good ; but no Legislature had 
a right to impose slavery on human beings, 
Guilty persons might be sentenced to 
slavery; but that was the exception, »not 
the rule. No single individual, if inno- 
cent, cduld be justly made a slave of; 
and therefore no collection of individuals, 
He looked upon a negro in slavery asa 
plundered man, plundered of his most 
valuable possession, and entitled to resti- 
tution. As to the mode of restitution, 
and as to the way in which the burthen of 
restitution was to be shared, let that, as 
he had already observed, be settled be- 
tween the doers of the wrong and those by 
whom the wrong had been countenanced. 

The Duke of Wellington, in presenting a 
petition from the planters, merchants, mott- 
gagees, and others, interested in the preserva- 
tion of the British West-India colonies, said 
this petition was signed by 1,960 persons 
whocontained amongthem some of the first 
bankers in the city of London. The ob- 
ject which they had in view in bringing 
the petition before their Lordships, was 
to draw their attention not only to the 
loss which they were about to sustain 
as individuals, but to the loss which 
would be sustained by the ‘‘ great com- 
merce” of the country in general. What 
he meant to say, was not to induce their 
Lordships not to pass the measure 
which had been brought forward by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, but rather to induce 
them to proceed slowly, to proceed with 
deliberation, and above all, to proceed ‘in 
concert with the Colonial Legislatures, in 
whatever measures might be adopted for 
the abolition of slavery. The petitioners 
stated the amount of the loss which : they 
themselves would sustain by the proposed 
measure as well as that which would be sus- 
tained by the public(by the public hemeant 
the public treasury), by the effects of it on 
the “ great commerce” of the country. He 
considered that the colonies were worth to 
the country not less than 12,000,000/. 
per annum, of which the public received 
in taxes not less than 5,000,000/.; the 
proprietors had little more than 2,000,001. 
The remaining 5,000,000/. were distributed 
between the manufacturers and shipping 
interest of the country. There were 
240,000 tons of British shipping employed 
in this trade alone. Under such circum- 


stances it was the duty of their Lordships, 
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as well as that of the Government, to pro- 
ceed with caution, and to secure to the 
public those advantages under the new 
system which it now enjoyed, and that 
supremacy in commerce which he hoped 
no government in England would ever take 
any step to lose. In all other cases where 
the emancipation of slaves had been ef- 
fected, it had been so effected in combin- 
ation with some amelioration in the state 
of the country where it took place. In 
that manner the emancipation of the great 
body of the slaves in the United States 
had taken place. They had been emanci- 
pated because it was discovered that it 
was cheaper to employ free labourers. 
In the present case it was not so. They 
were now called upon to force upon the 
colonies a measure of emancipation, and 
to force it at the expense of the public, 
and at the expense of all the injury which 
it was likely to do to the West-India pro- 
prietors. It had been found in the United 
States that the two races of men could not 
live amicably together. From the first 


occupation of the West-India colonies 
down to the present time the question of 
slavery had always been a question of 
difficulty and danger. 


Over and over 
again it had been the cause of insurrec- 
tion. It had caused more difficulties and 
more evils than any other question what- 
ever, At this moment it was not more 
certain than it was two centuries ago, that 
the black man could be brought to labour 
without that species of compulsion which 
was practicable only when he was in a 
state of slavery. It was still quite un- 
certain whether he could be brought to 
work for hire, if liberated, which after all, 
was the real question; and, therefore, it 
was necessary to be extremely cautious in 
their proceedings. It was impossible to 
carry the proposed measure into effect, 
without the concurrence of the local 
legislatures. It was impossible to 
carry it into effect without incurring con- 
siderable expense ; and all these circum- 
stances rendered it necessary to proceed 
slowly, and take time for deliberation. He 
would earnestly entreat their Lordships 
never to lose sight of these considerations. 
There was another view of the question 
to which he must direct the attention of 
the House, arising from the state of so- 
ciety which existed in these islands. A 
large body of the proprietors lived in the 
West-Indies, in the midst of their slaves. 

se persons were looking with the 
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greatest anxiety at all the proceedings of 
the Legislature on this subject; and he 
entreated their Lordships to carry those 
proprietors with them in whatever mea- 
sure they might deem it advisable to 
carry, not only for the sake of the parties 
themselves, but for the sake of humanity ; 
for the sake of those unfortunate persons 
for whose benefit they were about to legis- 
late. If they should neglect these pre- 
cautions—if they should leave out of the 
question the Legislatures of the respective 
colonies — and the feelings of the pro- 
prietors—if they should proceed with too 
great haste and with too little deliberation, 
and if they should neglect to provide the 
requisite compensation for the losses of 
the proprietors, he dreaded that scenes 
would occur which he should be sorry to 
see, similar to those which had taken 
place in some of the Frenchcolonies. He 
sincerely hoped that such scenes would 
not happen. 

The Lord Chancellor rose to present a 
variety of petitions to the same effect. He 
would take that opportunity of observing, 
that the noble Duke had begged the ques- 
tion again and again. He would give an 
instance, without any sort of offence to the 
noble Duke, of the manner in which he 
had assumed facts. For example, the 
noble Duke assumed that 12,000,000/. 
was the annual value derived from the 
West-Indies. He did not quarrel with 
that; it might be right—it might be 
wrong; but he would take it as the value 
of produce derived from the West- 
Indies. The noble Duke took it for 
granted, that because 5,000,0002. was 
paid in duties on West-India produce; 
that it was paid from the West Indies, 
and paid by the West-India proprietors. 
It was however most undeniably so 
derived; this duty was paid on colonial 
produce; but the same sum would be paid 
into the revenue of this country, if the 
same duty were paid on sugar derived 
from other countries, but consumed in 
this country, and paid for by the consumer. 
It was the consumer who paid the duty. 
He would not say, that the consumer 
paid every farthing, because some part 
of the impost might be paid by the pro- 
ducer; that, however, would depend, in 
a great measure, upon the rise and fall 
of the markets; but the great bulk ofthe 
tax was paid by the consumer. As he 
was about to present a variety of petitions 
to the same effect as that presented by his 
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noble friend opposite, he could not let the 
opportunity pass of expressing his great 
satisfaction at the calm and temperate and 
liberal tone in which the noble Viscount, 
who had presented the first petition, had 
performed his duty towards those who had 
intrusted it to him, He thought, that the 
advice addressed by the noble Viscount to 
the Colonial Legislatures was most judi- 
cious for him to give, and would be most 
beneficial to them to adopt; and he also 
agreed with the noble Duke in thinking, 
that the more his Majesty’s Government 
could carry the Colonial Legislatures with 
them in the settlement of the question, the 
better it would be; but he differed from 
the noble Duke when he maintained, that 
until and unless the Colonial Legislatures 
should act, it was unfit for the Legislature 
of this country to proceed. Still less 
could he admit, that it was impossible for 
the Government of this country to per- 
form its duty as well towards the slave as 
the free man-—as well towards the negro 
as his master—as well towards the colo- 
nies as to the mother country; and to re- 
deem its pledges so often given. If 
driven by the inefficient or the deficient 
proceedings of the Colonial Legislatures, 
he conceived that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought themselves to perform that 
which was the duty of both. He could 
not help thinking that no course was more 
likely to lead the Colonial Legislatures to 
the performance of their duty than the 
adoption of the sound and temperate 
advice which he knew they never failed to 
receive from the West-India proprietors 
in this country; and nothing was more 
likely to induce them to listen to that 
advice than the certainty that the two 
Houses of Parliament adopted the same 
views, and were determined to see the 
question settled upon fair and just grounds, 
and within a reasonable time. When he 
said a reasonable time, he meant as 
speedily as possible. Let their Lordships 
depend upon it that the sending out those 
Resolutions, one of which had been hap- 
pily adopted without a division in the 
House of Commons last night, would in 
itself greatly conduce to that most de- 
sirable object, a speedy settlement of the 
question, But as long as the opponents 
of that settlement fancied that they were 
protected in that House of Parliament, 
which notion he trusted their Lordships 
would speedily prevent them from indulg- 
ing, the settlement could not be effected 
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in the most satisfactory way—namely, 
with the concurrence and co-operation of 
the West-India proprietors themselves, 
The noble and learned Lord then pre. 
sented a petition signed by 3,292 females 
of Bradford, in Yorkshire; and forty, 
three other. petitions, for the abolition of 
slavery. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1833. 

MinuteEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine 
Rice, an Agcount of the Number of Persons Employed 
in the Port of London in the year 18352, with the Amount 
of their Salaries, Pay, and Allowances, and stating the 
Reductions made since 1819: also the Gross Revenue 
collected in the said Port in 1819 and 1852, and the Ratg 
per Cent at which it was collected. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Leecu, from Farnham, 
against the Tithes Commutation Bill. 


Casz or Mr. Beamisu.| Sir Thomas 
Freemantle presented a Petition from Mr, 
Beamish, who had been recently super- 
annuated from the Navy Pay-office. The 
question arising upon this petition was not 
only interesting to this individual, but to 
the public at large, on account of the 
manner in which the superannuated pen- 
sion list was filled up. The petition 
stated that he had been in his office fora 
period of twenty-seven years; he was ap- 
pointed in the year 1805 to the situation 
of aclerkin the Navy Pay-office. During 
the last ten years of his service he had 
been at Plymouth, where he was at the 
head of the third class of clerks. At the 
time he entered into the public service 
there was an Order in Council, by which, 
after a service of a certain number of 
years, he would be entitled to a salary of 
500/. He had, in consequence of that 
expectation, married, and he had brought 
up a family of nine children. He found, 
however, that the promotion he had 
expected had never taken place, and, 
indeed, notwithstanding the rule of 
seniority, others had been promoted over 
his head. In the course of the last year, 
a list was sent down by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and without any incapacity on 
his part he was superannuated. He com- 
plained of the compulsory superannuation, 
as he was both able and willing to perform 
all the duties of his office, and being 80, 
he objected to thus being made a pen- 
sioner on the public. The petitioner had 
presented a memorial to the right hon, 
Gentleman, the Treasurer of the Navy, 
praying for restitution to his office, or that 
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the grounds of his superannuation might 
be stated—he had, in like manner, 
addressed other quarters, but failing in 
his objects, he had at last been compelled 
to appeal to that House to take his case 
into their consideration. This was the 
statement in the petition which he (Sir 
Thomas Freemantle) had undertaken to 
present, not with any view to cast a cen- 
sure on the Government, but from a wish 
to assist the petitioner, if his case should 
allow of the interference of the House. 
He must say, that he should wish to know 
the grounds on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had recommended the dismissal of 
this petitioner from active employment, 
and he expressed this wish without the 
slightest desire to interfere with the rights 
of the Crown in dismissing any of its 
public servants. The petitioner now 
received a pension, In his opinion there 
ought to be no pension granted but on the 
abolition of an office, or on account of the 
incapacity of an individual from length of 
service to continue in the discharge of his 
duties. None ought to be granted in the 
case of removal for misbehaviour. The 
petitioner did not come under any one of 
these heads. How then stood the question 
with regard to the public economy? The 
salary of the petitioner before his removal 
was 367], a-year. The individual who had 
replaced him, then, possessed a salary of 
140]. a-year, making a total of 507/, The 
petitioner now received a pension of 226/. 
a-year, the present possessor of his office 
a salary of 300/. a-year, and a junior clerk 
a salary of 90/. a-year, making together a 
sum of 6161. a-year, leaviug a balance of 
109/. against the country in consequence 
of the change. He was indebted to the 
clearness of the documents connected 
with the offices under the control of the 
Admiralty for his ability to make this 
statement ; and if the right hon, Gentle- 
man at the head of that department was 
now present, he should have his (Sir 
Thomas Freemantle’s) best thanks for the 
perspicuity of these official papers. The 
clerks in the Navy Pay-office had in 
number amounted to seventy-seven last 
year. From that number twenty-five 
were to be deducted as transferred to the 
Admiralty, which left fifty-two for the 
duties of the Navy-Pay-office. The 
number in the present year appeared to be 
only forty-six, but six of the senior clerks 
were put upon the superannuation list, 
and six of the junior class were promoted 
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in their stead, so that there might be said 
to be twelve non-efficients added to the 
number, making the whole number fifty- 
eight, instead of fifty-two. The difference, 
therefore, especially remembering that 
there were six new appointments to fill 
up the vacancies occasioned by promotion 
of the six inferior clerks, was decidedly 
against the public. In the 7th page of 
the Estimate the expense of the last year 
was stated at 21,200/., from which, if the 
salary of the twenty-five clerks transferred 
to the Admiralty were deducted, the 
amount would remain 16,080/. In the 
Estimates of the present year, the expense 
of the present year was stated at 13,8101, 
but to this was to be added a charge for 
the non-effectives of 1,829/., and for the 
six newly-appointed clerks of 1,830/., 
making altogether an annual expenditure 
of 17,469/., a sum exceeding the expense 
of last year. These were the observations 
he had been led to make from the perusal 
ofthis petition. Ifthe explanation offered 
by the right hon. Gentleman should be 
satisfactory, there would be an end to the 
matter; if not, the House would, no 
doubt, allow him to take the course 
which he might under the circumstances 
think fit. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson could but praise 
the temperate tone and manner in which 
the hon. Baronet had brought forward this 
question; but complained of his having 
introduced the subject of the Navy 
Estimates, on which, of course, he (Mr. 
Poulett Thomson) was not prepared 
without notice to give any answer. He 
should confine himself in his remarks to 
the case of Mr, Beamish. It was not the 
least painful part of the task of a public 
man, to have to reconcile the conflicting 
duty of obedience to the public call for 
retrenchment, with that ofa perfect atten- 
tion to the feelings and comforts of 
individuals. It was perfectly true, that 
by the Order in Council of 1822, the 
petitioner had been deprived of his promo- 
tion; but that was a public Order, from 
which he was only a sufferer in common 
with others, The petitioner asserted, that 
on public grounds of economy, and on 
those of possessing capacity, zeal, and 
ability, to labour, he ought to have 
been continued in office, and ought to 
have been promoted. The House 
should see how that question stood. The 
Treasurer of the Navy was a person to 
whom large sums of money were intrusted, 
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and who was responsible for the disposal 
of them by those under his directions. 
The petitioner had never come under his 
(Mr. P. Thomson’s) observation, as he 
belonged to the department at Plymouth, 
so that he could have had no personal 
feeling in his removal, which was to be 
justified upon economical as well as upon 
general grounds. The actual saving by 
retrenchment in the department to which 
Mr. Beamish belonged, had amounted to 
404l., and his retirement was the only one 
made in which it had been necessary to 
use compulsion. There were five clerks 
at Plymouth, which cost 1,940/. Subse- 
quently to the change, and without super- 
annuations, the expense was reduced to 
1,3862.: to this sum were, however, to be 
added the superannuations, so that, the 
saving was not quite so great as it appeared 
by those figures. He was sorry to be 
obliged to state anything against the 
petitioner, but from the records in his 
office, and his own knowledge, he could 
say that Mr. Beamish, for personal reasons, 
could not have been retained with justice 
to the public service. He did not mean 
to impeach the petitioner’s integrity—that 
was quite unimpeachable, but the minutes 
of the office showed that he had an in- 
firmity of temper, accompanied by bodily 
infirmity also, which rendered him incapa- 
ble of properly fulfilling his duties. Some 
of the allegations of the petition were so 
utterly void of foundation, that he could 
not help thinking that they were made in 
total ignorance of the fact. The indivi- 
dual complained of as having been ap- 
pointed a clerk at 90/. a-year after the 
dismissal of Mr, Beamish, had already 
served for two years as an extra clerk, and 
was in every way unobjectionable ; that 
appointment also had nothing to do with 
the dismissal of Mr, Beamish. On the 
ground of economy, therefore, as well as 
in consideration of the public service, he 
should have been guilty had he not pro- 
ceeded as he had done in the case of the 
petitioner. 

Colonel Davies fully acquitted the right 
hon. Gentleman of any personal motive, 
in the dismissal of Mr. Beamish, but 
thought it a case of considerable hardship. 
He had been requested to support the 
petition, but did not see in what way a 
remedy could be ‘applied. 

Sir George Grey bore testimony to the 


excellent private character of Mr. Beamish, 


who was one of his constituents, Fora 
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ereat many years, he had discharged the 
duties of his situation, with satisfaction to 
the head of the department, and with ad- 
vantage to the public. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to have been 
able to state some misconduct on the part 
of the petitioner, as a reason for his dis- 
missal, after a service of twenty-seven 
years. 

Mr. Hume was ready to support the 
hon. Baronet (Sir T. Freemantle) in a Mo- 
tion for a Committee to inquire into the 
case, if he would bring the question for- 
ward in that shape. It was quite clear, 
that whenever the head of a department 
wished to remove one of the subordinates, 
nothing was more easy than to find a rea- 
son forit. In his (Mr. Hume’s) judgment, 
no man could justly say that Mr. Beamish 
was unfit for the discharge of his duties, 
or for any new ones of the same kind which 
might be imposed upon him, and which he 
was ready to undertake, without the ap- 
pointment of any new clerk, at 90/. a-year. 
As it was, he was dismissed at once; and, 
after long service, deprived of every chance 
of promotion. The case was well worthy 
of further investigation. 

Sir Thomas Freemantle believed that that 
right hon. Gentleman had been imposed 
upon, and did not well know what he was 
about when he dismissed the petitioner, 
whose case was one, not merely of severity, 
but in his view, of positive injustice. At 
the same time he imputed no blame to the 
right hon. Gentleman, beyond allowing 
himself to be ruled too much by the repre- 
sentations of others. He would contend, 
in spite of the explanation given by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that the 
case was one of great hardship, and it 
would be with him matter of very serious 
consideration whether or not he should 
submit to the House ulterior measures on 
the subject. 

The Petition was laid upon the Table. 


ForziGn Poxicy.] Lord Ebrington: 
Seeing my noble friend, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in his place, ! 
wish to put a question to him relative to an 
occurrence in another place. The question 
which I desire to put is this :—Does there 
exist on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment any intention to alter the course of 
policy to be pursued with respect to the 
relations subsisting between this country 
and Portugal? I am aware that a Motion 
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upon this subject will regularly be brought 
under the consideration of the House by 
an hon. and gallant Officer on the other 
side, by means of a Motion, of which he 
gave notice yesterday; but I, nevertheless, 
think it essential that the House should be 
put in possession of the intentions of his 
Majesty's Government, and should receive 
from my noble friend an assurance on the 
subject. I am anxious to receive from my 
noble friend an assurance that no steps 
elsewhere taken will have the effect of in- 
fluencing the policy of Ministers, until this 
House has had an opportunity of declar- 
ing its opinion upon a question regarding 
which it is as well entitled to express an 
opinion as the other branch of the Legis- 
lature. I repeat, that this House has as 
good a right as the other House of Parlia- 
ment to express an opinion upon the 
foreign policy of this country ; and I have 
every reason to believe, that when that 
opinion comes to be expressed, it will be 
found diametrically opposite to that of 
which we have heard in another quarter ; 
and that not only does a majority of this 
House think so, but likewise a vast ma- 
jority of the people who sent us here as 
Representatives. I consider it, therefore, 
essential that we should receive from my 
noble friend an assurance that there will 
be no change in our policy until this House 
has had an opportunity of declaring its 
sentiments. Not only does a difference 
exist between this House and another body 
on the question of foreign policy, but I am 
persuaded also, that differences exist upon 
several other questions of great magnitude 
and importance, involving the highest in- 
terests of the country; and that on this 
as well as on other questions, I entertain 
no doubt that we are sustained by a vast 
majority of the people of England. 

Viscount Palmerston: During the period 
that we have had the honour to advise the 
Crown, we have with respect to Por- 
tugal, as with respect to all other matters 
of foreign and domestic policy, pursued 
that course which we thought most con- 
ducive to the interests of the country, and 
the dignity and honour of the Crown ; and 
so long as we have the honour of perform- 
ing the task of advising the Crown, we 
will not depart or swerve in the slightest 
degree from those principles which have 
hitherto governed our conduct. 


Cuina Trave.} Sir George Staunton 
said, in bringing forward a question of 
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this nature, he laboured under the disad- 
vantage of his Resolutions having been so 
long before Parliament, without his having 
had an opportunity of stating the grounds 
upon which they rested. He considered, 
however, that he was doing far better by 
bringing them forward at the present time, 
whilst the question was as yet sub judice 
between the East-Indian Directors and the 
Government, than if he brought them 
forward when the Government plan was 
finally arranged. The importance of the 
subject was evident by the fact that the 
private trade to China was fast increasing. 
There were now residing at Canton 142 
British residents, and the private trade 
amounted to 25,000,000 dollars in the year, 
while that of the company was only 
12,000,000 dollars. Last year there were 
thirty-seven vessels lying at one time at 
Linton, a small island on the coast, engaged 
in carrying on unmolested a contraband 
trade. That was a state of things not 
contemplated in 1813, and showed, that it 
was no longer a question whether the com- 
pany should continue to have the monopoly 
of the trade. He felt satisfied, therefore, 
that a revision of our commercial arrange- 
ments with that country ought to take 
place. It could not be expected, that these 
conflicting parties would long live in 
harmony, nor could it be expected that 
either of them should be able to inspire 
the local authorities in China with respect, 
unless some higher power—some public 
representative were sent there to control 
both parties. —The hon. Member proceeded 
to read extracts from several documents, 
and to comment upon them in support of 
this view; when, on the motion of Mr. 
Sheriff Humphery, the House was counted, 
and forty Members not being present, the 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, ° 
Wednesday, June 5, 1833. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Somer- 
set, from Liverpool, for the Removal of the Civil Disa- 
bilities of the Jews.—By the Earl of Kinnout, from the 
different Corporations of Perth, for an Alteration in the 
Bankruptcy Laws.—By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from 
Padiham, for the Repeal or Modification of the Sale of 
Beer Act; and from Liverpool, for Poor Laws to Ireland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 5, 1833. 


Mrnures.] Petitions presented. By Sir RopERT FrankK- 
LAND, from Thirsk, for the Reduction of the Duty on 
Excise Licenses.—-By Dr. BALDWIN, from Cork, for a 
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Repeal of the Legislative Union.—By Sir RopertT INGLIs, 
from the Archdeacon and Clergy of Bath, against the 
Irish Church Temporalities Bill.—By Colonel ConoLLy, 
from Donagh; and Mr. J. Scott, from Alton, for a Law 
to ensure the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Sir J. DALRYMPLE, from Edinburgh, for an additional 
Duty on Spirits; and from thesaine Place, for an Inquiry 
into the Manner of Forwarding the Mails between London, 
Bristol, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c.—By Mr. HERBERT 
Curteis, from the Licensed Victuallers of Battle, for 
Relief from the House and Window Tax; and from the 
Unitarian Dissenters of the same Place, for Relief from 
their Grievances.—By Mr. T. GLApstone, from the In- 
habitants of Portarlington, for the Privilege of Electing 
their own Local and Municipal Officers.—By Mr. R. 
BippuLpH, from Hereford, for a Repeal of the Taxes on 
Knowledge.— By Mr. SANForD, from several Towns in 
Somersetshire, against the General Register of Deeds 
Bill.—By Mr. Grnion, from Linlithgow and Inverary, 
for Alterations in the Royal Burgh (Scotland) Bill.—By 
Mr. GrinLon, Dr. BALDWIN, and Mr. HERBERT CURTEIS, 
from several Places, — against Slavery.—By Mr. SANForD, 
Mr. Kemys Tynte, and Mr. J. Scorr, from several 
Places,— against the Sale of Beer Act. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 6, 1833. 


MrinuTEsS.] Petitions presented. By Lord Ly?rieTon, 
from a Number of Places, for the Better Observance of 
the Lord’s Day.—By the Earl of SHRewseury, from two 
Places, for Vote by Ballot.—By the Earl of SHREws- 
Bury, Lord SuFFI£ELD, and the Earl of Rosesery, from 
a Number of Places,—against Slavery.—By the Earl of 
Rosezery, from Stirling, against the Bankruptcy Law 
(Seotiand)’Bill.—By the Earl of Luwerick, from Limerick, 
for Relieving Nonjuring Christians from the Pains and 
Penalties to which they are now liable from declining to 
take Oaths, 


ANSWER TO THE ApDREss.] The 
Marquess Wellesley, as Lord Steward of 
the Household, stated that he had been 
commanded to deliver his Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address agreed to in their 
Lordships’ House on the 3rd of June. 
The Answer was as follows :-— 

“| have already taken all such measures 


‘as appeared to me to be necessary for 


maintaining the neutrality which I had 
determined to observe in the contest now 
carrying on in Portugal.” 


Irntsu Cuurcn TEMPorRALITIES BILL. | 
The Bishop of Exeter: I have to present to 
your Lordships a petition from the clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Barnstaple, in the 
diocese of Exeter, against certain mea- 
sures which they understand are likely to 
be brought to the consideration of this 
House—measures, my Lords, deeply 
affecting the temporal and spiritual interests 
of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, in freland. My Lords, I have plea- 
sure in saying, that these petitioners ex- 
press themselves.as ‘* most ready to concur 
in any measures for the regulation and 
improvement of the United Church, which 
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shall be deemed necessary for the interests 
of true religion, and the spiritual welfare 
of the community.” In this sentiment 
there is not, I verily believe, a single body 
of clergy in the whole kingdom, who 
would not cordially and anxiously concur, 
And what [ say of the clergy in general, | 
may say with the fullest confidence of the 
Bishops in particular. ‘There is not one of 
us, my Lords, who does not regard the tem- 
poral possessions of the Church as a means 
which we should rejoice to see made ag 
efficient as possible for the real and proper 
end for which those possessions are held— 
I mean, my Lords, the spiritual instruction 
of the people, and the advancement of the 
cause of true religion—of true religion, I 
say—and I am sure I need not contend 
before your Lordships that it is true reli- 
gion only which it is the duty of the State 
to countenance and protect. And here, 
my Lords, I would conclude, were it not 
for one important consideration insisted 
on by the petitioners, to which I beg leave 
more particularly to invite your Lordships’ 
attention. I mean the tendency of the 
measures against which they petition, to 
contravene some parts of the solemn 
obligation undertaken by his Majesty at 
his coronation. The petitioners humbl 

represent to your Lordships, ‘“ that his 
Majesty, in a solemn and public compact, 
has sworn before his people, not only to 
preserve unto the bishops and clergy of 
this realm all such rights and privileges as 
by law do or shall appertain to them, or 
any of them; but to the utmost of his 
power to maintain the laws of God, the 
true profession of the Gospel, and the 
Protestantreformed religion, as established 
by law.” The petitioners further say, 
that they are convinced your Lordships 
‘will never deliberately sanction any 
measures which would be found at 
variance with so sacred an engagement ;” 
but they entreat your Lordships to consider 
whether some of the proposed measures 
will not be found in their results to be 
fatally injurious to the security of the Pro- 
testant faith, which his Majesty is so 
solemnly bound to uphold.” My Lords, 
I feel it my duty to address to your Lord- 
ships a few words more on the Coronation 
Oath, in consequence of what has been 
reported, probably very incorrectly re- 
ported, to have been said in another place 
on this subject. My Lords, it has there 
been said, that the application of this 
oath, its bearing on any particular measure 
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which may be proposed, must be left to 
the conscience of the King. My Lords, if 
by this it be only meant, that the solution 
of such a question must be so left to the 
conscience of the King, that no advice of 
any of his councillors, no advice of any of 
hiscouncils-—no, my Lords, not even of the 
greatest of his councils, the great council 
of the nation assembled in Parliament— 
ought to weigh with him against the deci- 
sion of his own conscience in a matter of 
so great and awful personal responsibility, 
I most heartily subscribe to the position. 
But if it be intended, that the interpreta- 
tion of the Coronation Oath is so merely 
and exclusively a matter for the King’s 
consideration, that Parliament has not the 
tight, ay, my Lords, and is not bound in 
duty to take cognizance of that oath, and 
to consider most seriously whether any 
measure proposed for its adoption be of a 
tendency contrary to it; then, my Lords, 
1 most respectfully, but firmly, controvert 
the position, as most pernicious, as most 
unfounded, as most unconstitutional, as 
little short of treason to the Constitution. 
My Lords, I need not remind your Lord- 
ships, that King James the Second was 
driven from the throne for violating the 
original compact between King and people. 
In the conference between the two Houses 
on that occasion, Mr. Somers, labouring 
to convince the majority of your Lordships’ 
ancestors, who had at first refused to con- 
cur in the vote of the House of Commons, 
that the Throne was vacant in consequence 
of the violation of that compact—Mr. 
Somers, my Lords, triumphantly urged 
that the King ‘* had renounced to be such 
a King as he swore to be at his coronation, 
such a King to whom the allegiance of the 
people isdue.” My Lords, after this, who 
will be bold enough to contend, that the 
agreement or disagreement of any pro- 
posed measure with the obligations of the 
Coronation Oath, is not a fit, ay, a most 
fit and most important matter for the 
deliberation of Parliament?. My Lords, 
there cannot be a stronger reason for 
rejecting any measure, than that it is con- 
trary to the Coronation Oath ; for if it be, 
itis the first and most obvious duty of 
Parliament, as the council of the King, to 
refuse to place the Sovereign in a situation 
80 painful as to be bound to reject a mea- 
sure recommended to him by the authority 
of Parliament, because it is contrary to 
the solemn engagements which he con- 
tracted before God, and which he invoked 
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God to witness and to sanction. My 
Lords, whether the particular measures 
understood by these petitioners to be 
likely soon to be submitted to your-Lord- 
ships’ consideration be indeed at variance 
with our Sovereign’s oath, it would be pre- 
mature at present to discuss. But itis my 
duty to the petitioners to contend, that 
it is not premature for them to address 
your Lordships on this subject, and to 
entreat and implore you to reject any bill 
which they may conceive to be inconsistent 
with those obligations which his Majesty 
has bound himself in the most solemn 
manner to observe. My Lords, there is 
one clause of the Coronation Oath which I 
am anxious most especially to press on 
your Lordships’ attention, because it is 
not commonly regarded —it is not indeed 
commonly known—for it forms no part of 
the oath as prescribed by the Statute of 
William, but was imposed in the reign of 
Queen Anne, by the Act of Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland. My Lords, that 
additional clause has a most important 
bearing, and deserves your Lordships’ 
most deliberate attention. The King, in 
taking his Coronation Oath was asked : 
** Will you, to the utmost of your power, 
maintain the laws of God, the true pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
reformed religion, established by law ?” 
This, my Lords, I need not state is part 
of the oath prescribed by the Act of 
William and Mary; the following clause 
is imposed by the Statute of Anne:— 
* And will you maintain and preserve 
inviolably the settlement of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment thereof, as by law established within 
England and [reland, and the territories 
thereunto belonging?” This clause, I 
repeat, was subsequently inserted by the 
Act of Union with Scotland; and your 
Lordships will not fail to remark the strong 
additional force given to the obligation by 
his Majesty’s being called upon to swear, 
that he “will maintain and_ preserve 
inviolably the settlement of the church.” 
The oath concludes with the important 
words prescribed by the Act of William, 
that his Majesty ‘ will preserve unto the 
bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, 
and to the Churches there committed to 
their charge, all such rights and _privi- 
leges as by law do or shall appertain to . 
them, or any of them.” My Lords, I 
need not enlarge on the solemn occasion 
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on which this oath was taken. It was 
taken in the House of God, in the presence 
of the states of the realm, with ceremonies 
the most awful. His Majesty then en- 
tered into compact with his people; he 
made a solemn vow to God; he gavea 
sworn promise to the bishops and clergy ; 
and, to add to the impressive effect upon 
the royal mind, and to testify most 
strongly the seriousness with which the 
obligation was undertaken, his Majesty 
descended from his chair of state, knelt at 
the altar of God, and there received the 
sacrament of the body and blood of his 
crucified Redeemer. Now, my Lords, let 
us suppose that, immediately after the 
Sovereign had retired from this most 
solemn service to his closet, some minister 
had entered that closet, with a bill which 
not only violated in the most important 
instances the rights of that property of the 
clergy, which the King had just sworn to 
preserve, by imposing on them alone a 
heavy tax to meet a charge which by the 
common law, by the statute law, by the 
uninterrupted and unquestioned usage of 
centuries, belonged to the proprietors of 
lands—by destroying the tenure of the 
lands of the Bishops, and degrading them 
from the rank of proprietors to that of 
holders of rent-charges on those very lands 
now made to be the property of others— 
by even confiscating part of the posses- 
sions of ‘the Bishops, and alienating them 
to any uses, spiritual or temporal, civil 
or military, Protestant or Papist, which 
the Parliament should appoint. Let us 
suppose that this Bill not only thus 
violated the temporal rights of the 
Church, but even assailed its spiritual 
interests, by interfering with a most im- 
portant part of episcopal superintendence 
over the churches-—by suspending for 
an indefinite period, at the will of a 
Commission, consisting mainly of law- 
yers, the appointment of proper pastors 
to divers parishes in Ireland—by even 
suppressing half the hierarchy—let us, I 
say, Suppose, at such a moment as I have 
described any minister of the Crown enter- 
ing the royal closet with such a bill, and 
- advising his Majesty to give it his assent, 
and thus to make it his own act. What, 
my Lords, must have been the answer of 
his Majesty? Ay, and what must have 
been the feelings of the people at seeing 
the conscience of their Sovereign so dealt 
with? My Lords, whatever must have 
been that answer, whatever must have 
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been those feelings then, the same ought 
to be that answer, the same ought to be 
those feelings, whenever, if indeed ever, 
such a bill shall be tendered to his Majesty 
for his assent. 

Earl Grey said that, however much he 
might be inclined to offer some remarks 
upon the topics which had_ been, he 
thought, not very regularly introduced to 
their Lordships’ notice, he felt that this 
was not the time for debating the provi. 
sions of the Bill now in the other House of 
Parliament, and which, he trusted when be- 
fore their Lordships he should be able to 
show was of a very different character from 
that attributed toit by the right rev. Prelate, 
Of the views and objects with which the 
right rev. Prelate had upon this occasion 
thought proper to address their Lordships 
in such a tone it was not for him to judge, 
But he must be permitted to say that, 
whatever might have been intended by the 
right rev. Prelate, what he had done and 
said upon that occasion, could by possi- 
bility answer no good end. What he had 
understood from the right rev. Prelate in 
the first part of his speech was, that all he 
meant to contend for was, that Parliament 
was bound to consider, in any measure that 
might come before it, the obligations which 
his Majesty had contracted by his Corona- 
tion Oath. To this proposition he entirely 
assented. Undoubtedly it was the duty of 
Parliament to consider every measure in 
all its bearings, and there was no bearing 
of any measure which could be more im- 
portant than that to which the right rev, 
Prelate had alluded. He had upon a 
former occasion explained to their Lord- 
ships his construction of the obligations of 
the Coronation Oath; and the speech of 
the right rev. Prelate supposed the case of 
his Majesty, being induced by some adviser, 
to violate the solemn engagements he had 
contracted with his people to protect and 
maintain the Church. He would only say 
upon this occasion that, as there was not 
aman in existence more conscientiously 
and actively alive to the welfare of his. 
people, and of the Protestant Church, to 
which he knew them to be attached, than 
the Sovereign now upon the Throne, so the 
right rev. Prelate must give him leave to 
say that there were not in that House, of 
elsewhere, any men living who had more 
at heart the true interests of the Church 
and of the people, than those who at the 
present moment were in the situation to.be 
called upon to give advice to that Sovereign 
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upon the subject inquestion. Hedid not 
like making professions; but, when such 
insinuations were cast out by the right rev. 
Prelate, he must be allowed to tell the 
right rev. Prelate, whatever he might pro- 
fess, that the right rev. Prelate had not a 
more sincere attachment to the Protestant 
religion than was felt by the humble indi- 
vidual who then had the honour to address 
their Lordships ; and that, whatever mea- 
sure might come from the other House or 
elsewhere, it should not have his sanction 
if he did not in his conscience believe that 
it was calculated, not to impair or weaken, 
but to strengthen and invigorate, the Es- 
tablishment by which that religion was 
taught. With respect to the Coronation 
Oath he should only now declare his regret 
at finding that an attempt was to be made 
to revive the opinions as to its construction, 
which he thought had been effectually si- 
lenced. He formerly maintained, when 
the question was raised upon another mea- 
sure, in an argument which he contended 
was itrefragable and unanswerable, and to 
which no answer was ever offered in their 
Lordships’ House, that the obligations of 
the Coronation Oath applied to the Sove- 
reign, not in his legislative, but in his exe- 
cutivecapacity. That proposition he should 
be ready again to maintain when the proper 
period arrived, and the measure should 
be before the House; and in the mean 
time should content himself with declaring 
any assertion unfounded which should at- 
tribute to any thing he could do, or to any 
measure to which he could lend bis sanc- 
tion or support, the effect of violating the 
conscience of his Sovereign, or leading to 
any infraction of his solemn compact with 
his people. Professing himself to be 
equally the friend of the Church and of his 
country, he would say, let those who pro- 
fess so much extraordinary zeal for the 
former, take care that under the present 
circumstances of the country, they were not 
the cause of more injury to the Church 
than anything which could be done against 
it by its professed enemies. He would not 
now say another word except to repeat his 
regret that the right reverend Prelate had 
thought proper to make such a speech at 
the present moment, and to express his 
determination not again to be induced to 
speak upon the question until it was regu- 
larly before the House. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, he should 
not have trespassed upon their Lordships 
again, except for some words which had 
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fallen from the noble Earl, upon two points 
to which he felt it right briefly to address 
himself. The noble Earl had imputed to 
him that he had said of an exalted person- 
age, whose name was too sacred to be men- 
tioned in their Lordships’ House, that he 
would be inclined or induced to break his 
oath. He begged to state, that he had no 
apprehension that that royal personage 
would be so inclined or induced, whatever 
any Minister mightattempt. His opinion 
was, that whatever view might be taken in 
that high quarter of the solemn obligations 
of the Coronation Qath, to that. view would 
the Sovereign conscientiously adhere. 
And what he desired to impress upon their 
Lordships was, that whether it proved to 
be the view he had taken of the construc- 
tion of the oath, or that adopted by the 
noble Earl, their Lordships and the country 
were bound equally to respect the decision 
to which the conscience of the Sovereign 
should eventually be led. There was now 
but another observation with which he had 
to detain their Lordships. The noble Earl 
kad been pleased to say, that his was a false 
opinion as to the construction of the oath, 
and to protest against its being adopted by 
their Lordships. He, on the other hand, 
must take leave to say, that he had no 
doubt whatever of the opinion of the noble 
Earl being the false one. And when their 
Lordships heard it so conclusively stated, 
that the obligations of the oath were only 
binding upon the Sovereign in his executive 
and not in his legislative capacity, he must 
take leave to smile at the confidence of the 
noble Earl in hisown opinion. Heshould 
not now go into proofs of his own views, 
nor say how far those of the noble Earl 
were open to question; but when the noble 
Earl asserted, in such a tone, that his own 
arguments were irrefragable and unanswer- 
able, he must be allowed, with what little 
strength he had at his command, to repel 
the assertion by a denial. 


—seereres reee—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 6, 1833. 


Mtnvres.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Cor- 
QUHOUN, an Account of the Amount and Yearly Value of 
the Unexhausted Funds in each of the Parishes in Scot- 
land, what part of them is allotted to the Minister of each 
Parish, and to whom the rest belongs.—On the Motion 
of Mr. Divett, an Account of the total Amount of 
Public Money Expended for, and under the direction 
of, the Charities Commissioners, since theit Appoint- 
ment under the Act of Ist and 2nd William 4th, 
cap. 34; and of the Number of Days each Commis- 
sioner has been Employed in the Business of the Commis- 
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on which this oath was taken. It was 
taken in the House of God, in the presence 
of the states of the realm, with ceremonies 
the most awful. His Majesty then en- 
tered into compact with his people; he 
made a solemn vow to God; he gave a 
sworn promise to the bishops and clergy ; 
and, to add to the impressive effect upon 
the royal mind, and to testify most 
strongly the seriousness with which the 
obligation was undertaken, his Majesty 
descended from his chair of state, knelt at 
the altar of God, and there received the 
sacrament of the body and blood of his 
crucified Redeemer. Now, my Lords, let 
us suppose that, immediately after the 
Sovereign had retired from this most 
solemn service to his closet, some minister 
had entered that closet, with a bill which 
not only violated in the most important 
instances the rights of that property of the 
clergy, which the King had just sworn to 
preserve, by imposing on them alone a 
heavy tax to meet a charge which by the 
common law, by the statute law, by the 
uninterrupted and unquestioned usage of 
centuries, belonged to the proprietors of 
lands—by destroying the tenure of the 
lands of the Bishops, and degrading them 
from the rank of proprietors to that of 
holders of rent-charges on those very lands 
now made to be the property of others— 
by even confiscating part of the posses- 
sions of ‘the Bishops, and alienating them 
to any uses, spiritual or temporal, civil 
or military, Protestant or Papist, which 
the Parliament should appoint. Let us 
suppose that this Bill not only thus 
violated the temporal rights of the 
Church, but even assailed its spiritual 
interests, by interfering with a most im- 
portant part of episcopal superintendence 
over the churches-—by suspending for 
an indefinite period, at the will of a 
Commission, consisting mainly of law- 
yers, the appointment of proper pastors 
to divers parishes in Ireland—by even 
suppressing half the hierarchy—let us, I 
say, Suppose, at such a moment as I have 
described any minister of the Crown enter- 
ing the royal closet with such a bill, and 
advising his Majesty to give it his assent, 
and thus to make it his own act. What, 
my Lords, must have been the answer of 
his Majesty? Ay, and what must have 
been the feelings of the people at seeing 
the conscience of their Sovereign so dealt 
with?’ My. Lords, whatever must have 
been that answer, whatever must have 
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been those feelings then, the same ought 
to be that answer, the same ought to he 
those feelings, whenever, if indeed ever, 
such a bill shall be tendered to his Majesty 
for his assent. 

Earl Grey said that, however much he 
might be inclined to offer some remarks 
upon the topics which had_ been, he 
thought, not very regularly introduced to 
their Lordships’ notice, he felt that this 
was not the time for debating the provi- 
sions of the Bill now in the other House of 
Parliament, and which, he trusted when be- 
fore their Lordships he should be able to 
show was ofa very different character from 
that attributed toit bythe right rev. Prelate, 
Of the views and objects with which the 
right rev. Prelate had upon this occasion 
thought proper to address their Lordships 
in such a tone it was not for him to judge, 
But he must be permitted to say that, 
whatever might have been intended by the 
right rev. Prelate, what he had done and 
said upon that occasion, could by possi- 
bility answer no good end. What he had 
understood from the right rev. Prelate in 
the first part ofhis speech was, that all he 
meant to contend for was, that Parliament 
was bound to consider, in any measure that 
might come before it, the obligations which 
his Majesty had contracted by his Corona- 
tion Oath. To this proposition he entirely 
assented. Undoubtedly it was the duty of 
Parliament to consider every measure in 
all its bearings, and there was no bearing 
of any measure which could be more im- 
portant than that to which the right rev, 
Prelate had alluded. He had upon a 
former occasion explained to their Lord- 
ships his construction of the obligations of 
the Coronation Oath ; and the speech of 
the right rev. Prelate supposed the case of 
his Majesty, being induced by some adviser, 
to violate the solemn engagements he had 
contracted with his people to protect and 
maintain the Church. He would only say 
upon this occasion that, as there was not 
aman in existence more conscientiously 


and actively alive to the welfare of his. 


people, and of the Protestant Church, to 
which he knew them to be attached, than 
the Sovereign now upon the Throne, so the 
right rev. Prelate must give him leave to 
say that there were not in that House, oF 
elsewhere, any men living who had more 
at heart the true interests of the Church 
and of the people, than those who at the 
present moment were in the situation to. be 
called upon to give advice to that Sovereign 
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upon the subject in question. He did not 
like making professions; but, when such 
insinuations were cast out by the right rev. 
Prelate, he must be allowed to tell the 
right rev. Prelate, whatever he might pro- 
fess, that the right rev. Prelate had not a 
more sincere attachment to the Protestant 
religion than was felt by the humble indi- 
vidual who then had the honour to address 
their Lordships ; and that, whatever mea- 
sure might come from the other House or 
elsewhere, it should not have his sanction 
if he did not in his conscience believe that 
it was calculated, not to impair or weaken, 
but to strengthen and invigorate, the Es- 
tablishment by which that religion was 
taught. With respect to the Coronation 
Oath he should only now declare his regret 
at finding that an attempt was to be made 
to revive the opinions as to its construction, 
which he thought had been effectually si- 
lenced. He formerly maintained, when 
the question was raised upon another mea- 
sure, in an argument which he contended 
was irrefragable and unanswerable, and to 
which no answer was ever offered in their 
Lordships’ House, that the obligations of 
the Coronation Oath applied to the Sove- 
reign, not in his legislative, but in his exe- 
cutivecapacity. That proposition he should 
be ready again to maintain when the proper 
period arrived, and the measure should 
be before the House; and in the mean 
time should content himself with declaring 
any assertion unfounded which should at- 
tribute to any thing he could do, or to any 
measure to which he could lend his sanc- 
tion or support, the effect of violating the 
conscience of his Sovereign, or leading to 
any infraction of his solemn compact with 
his people. Professing himself to be 
equally the friend of the Church and of his 
country, he would say, let those who pro- 
fess so much extraordinary zeal for the 
former, take care that under the present 
circumstances of the country, they were not 
the cause of more injury to the Church 
than anything which could be done against 
it by its professed enemies. He would not 
now say another word except to repeat his 
regret that the right reverend Prelate had 
thought proper to make such a speech at 
the present moment, and to express his 
determination not again to be induced to 
speak upon the question until it was regu- 
larly before the House. 

The Bishop of Exeter said, he should 
not have trespassed upon their Lordships 
again, except for some words which had 
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fallen from the noble Earl, upon two points 
to which he felt it right briefly to address 
himself. The noble Earl had imputed to 
him that he had said of an exalted person- 
age, whose name was too sacred to be men- 
tioned in their Lordships’ House, that he 
would be inclined or induced to break his 
oath. He begged to state, that he had no 
apprehension that that royal personage 
would be so inclined or induced, whatever 
any Minister mightattempt. His opinion 
was, that whatever view might be taken in 
that high quarter of the solemn obligations 
of the Coronation Qath, to that, view would 
the Sovereign conscientiously adhere. 
And what he desired to impress upon their 
Lordships was, that whether it proved to 
be the view he had taken of the construc- 
tion of the oath, or that adopted by the 
noble Earl, their Lordships and the country 
were bound equally to respect the decision 
to which the conscience of the Sovereign 
should eventually be led. ‘There was now 
but another observation with which he had 
to detain their Lordships. The noble Earl 
kad been pleased to say, that his was a false 
opinion as to the construction of the oath, 
and to protest against its being adopted by 
their Lordships. He, on the other hand, 
must take leave to say, that he had no 
doubt whatever of the opinion of the noble 
Earl being the false one. And when their 
Lordships heard it so conclusively stated, 
that the obligations of the oath were only 
binding upon the Sovereign in his executive 
and not in his legislative capacity, he must 
take leave to smile at the confidence of the 
noble Earl in hisownopinion. Heshould 
not now go into proofs of his own views, 
nor say how far those of the noble Earl 
were open to question; but when the noble 
Earl asserted, in such a tone, that his own 
arguments were irrefragable and unanswer- 
able, he must be allowed, with what little 
strength he had at his command, to repel 
the assertion by a denial. 


—eeercces reer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 6, 1833. 


Mtnvutes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Cor- 
QUHOUN, an Account of the Amount and Yearly Value of 
the Unexhausted Funds in each of the Parishes in Scot- 
land, what part of them is allotted to the Minister of each 
Parish, and to whom the rest belongs.—On the Motion 
of Mr. DrvetTt, an Account of the total Amount of 
Public Money Expended for, and under the direction 
of, the Charities Commissioners, since their Appoint- 
ment under the Act of Ist and 2nd William 4th, 
cap. 34; and of the Number of Days each Commis- 
sioner has been Employed in the Business of the Commis- 
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sion during the same period, and the Salaries they have 
received.—On the Motion of Colonel Evans, an Account 
of the Number of Stamps issued to aM the London News- 
papers, from January, 1832, to the end of the last quarter. 
—On the Motion of Mr. Serjeant Perrin, the Numeer of 
Persons Licensed in Ireland to sell Spirits by Retail to be 
consumed on the Premises or not: also an Account of the 
Salaries and Fees received by the Magistrates of the Dublin 
Police.—On the Motion of Mr. JAmgs TALBOT, an 
Account of the total Amount of Property vested in the 
Corporation of Athlone by Royal Grant, Custom, or 
Charter: also the Names and Abodes of all Tenants, 
Lessees, and other Persons deriving any Estates or In- 
terests under the said Corporation: also of the Money re- 
ceived by the Corporation since the year 1800, by Right or 
Claim of any Toll, Custom, Duty, &¢., and the Appro- 
priation of the same.—On the Motion of Mr. JAmgs, an 
Account of the Number of Persons resident within the 
City and Borough of Carlisle Assessed to the House-duty, 
in the years 1852, and 1833, for Premises of the yearly 
value of between 10/. and 15. inclusive, and who were 
not so Rated at the beginning of the said period.—On the 
Motion of Sir Tuomas FREEMANTLE, an Account of the 
Officers and Clerks Employed in the Navy Pay Office 
Establishment, on the 5th of April, 1852, with the Name, 
Length of Service, and Salary of each; the same, 
for the 5th April, 1835: and of all Persons introduced, 
since 5th April, 18352, stating from whence, the Office he 
holds, his Salary, &e.—On the Motion of Mr. SprRinG 
Rice, an Account of the Places, where united, or Joint 
Stock Banks have been Established under the Act 7th 
George 4th, cap. 46, with the Number of Partners therein, 
since 25th May, 1832. 


Bill. Read a third time :—Consolidated Fund. 


Petitions presented. By Mr. Ropinson, from the Ship- 
owners of Brixham, to be Relieved from the heavy 
Charges of Pilotage.—By Mr. Grorcr F, Youna, from 
the Ports of London and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, against 
the Registry of Vessels Bill; from the Shipowners of 
London and Scarborough, for the Reduction of the 
Duty on Marine Insurances; and from certain Carmen 
depending on the Prosperity of the Sugar Refiners, for 
Relief to the Sugar Refining Trade.—By Colonel Fox, 
from Welchmen resident in London, for an Improvement 
of the Established Church in Wales.—By Mr. HENRY 
Grattan, from the Electors of the County of Meath, for 
an Alteration in the Reform of Parliament (Ireland) Act. 
—By Mr. Wienery, from Brighton, in favour of the 
Justices of the Peace Bill.—By Mr. Briscog, from 
Croydon, against the Punishment of Death for all Offences 
against Property; and from the Society for Promoting 
Rational Humanity towards the Animal Creation, for the 
Removal of Smithfield Market, and the Establishment of 
four or five Cattle Markets, and Abattoirs, outside of the 
Metropolis.—By Mr. JoHN PARKER, from Sheffield, for a 
Removal of the Civil Disabilities of the Jews.—By the 
Soricitor GENERAL, from Dudley, for the Repeal of the 
Septennial Act, and for Vote by Ballot; also from the 
Baptists of the same Place, for Relief to the Dissenters 
with respect to Marriages, Registration, and Church Rates; 
also for a Repeal of the Duties on all Newspapers and Ad- 
vertisements.—By Mr. Haucomp, from the Rate-payers 
of the Liberty of the Rolls, for a Repeal of the House and 
Window Taxes.—By Mr. W. H. WynpuAm, from the 
Hundred of Diss; and by Sir WitutAM InerLey, from 
Chichester,—for the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Mr. W. 
H. WynpHAm, from Trunch and Girningham, for Laws 
to Ensure the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day; from 
the Tile Makers of the Eastern Division of the County of 
Norfolk, for a Drawhack of the Duties for the Stock in 
hand; and from the Journeymen Weavers of Wymondham, 
for Relief, and Restrictions upon the use of Machinery.— 
By Sir R. Batsson, from the Fishermen of Carrickfer- 
gus, against the Disfranchisement Bill of that Borough.— 
By Mr. Witson Patten, from the Clergy of Lancaster, 
for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Sir Roperr 
Bateson, Mr. SHAw, and Mr. W. H. WynpHAM, from 
several Places,—against Slavery.—By Mr, PEASE and Mr. 
TaYLeure, from several Places,—against the General 
Register of Deeds Bill.—By Mr. Puitports, from Glou- 
cester, for the privilege of Electing their own Corporate 
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Officers ; and for Amending the Act 41st George 5rd.—By 
Mr. Cay, from several Trades in the City of Landon, for 
Relief to the Sugar Refiners ; and from the Shipwrights of 
the Thames, respecting the Repairs of Ships, and the 
Duties affecting them. 


Cotuecrion or Tirnes ([RELanp)] 
Mr, Henry Grattan rose, for the purpe 
of asking the noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) whether, when it was 
found necessary to enforce a debt due to 
the Crown, it was right that the Officers 
of the Crown should break into the hopses 
of the King’s debtors and take the inmates 
off to gaol? He understood, that such was 
the course pursued in Ireland with respect 
to those who owed tithes, and who, under 
the construction of a late Act of Parlia- 
ment, had become Crown debtors. He 
wished particularly to know whether such 
a course of praceeding had been sanetioned 
by his Majesty’s Government ? 

Lord Althorp said, that by the Act of 
Parliament passed last Session, money was 
advanced to the Irish clergy upon the ar- 
rears of tithes due to them, and upon such 
advances being made the debts due to the 
clergy became debts tothe Crown, Now 
in England and Ireland the law was the 
same, that for debits due to the Crown 
houses might be broken into, and entered. 
He believed, that this might have happened 
in Ireland in some gases, but he could state, 
that the same thing would not happen 
again. Orders had been recently sent to 
Ireland to suspend the collection of tithe 
arrears, and all processes issued under the 
Act of last Session, at least until the opinion 
of the House was taken ona question which 
he had to bring forward with respect to the 
collection of tithes. 

Mr. Ronayne said, he had before under- 
stood from the noble Lord, that such a 
suspension had been directed long since; 
but the arrears continued to be collected 
in the most vexatious and oppressive 
manner. According to the last accounts 
from Ireland, houses were broken into, and 
all sorts of outrages were committed in the 
name of the law. 

Lord Althorp did not think he had given 
any intimation of that kind: before. He 
certainly had not, nor could not have said, 
that directions were given to the Irish Go- 
vernment not to proceed in the collection 
of tithe arrears until the present moment. 
He could now, however, state that such 
directions had been sent. 

Mr. O'Connell had been furnished with 
the particulars of a great number of cases 
in which the clergy of the Established 
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Church in Ireland were proceeding in the 
most vexatious and oppressive manner to 
collect their tithes. It was not customary 
in Ireland to call for tithes or rent due in 
May until September or October. The 
clergy, he understood, however, were now 
levying the May fall under the Tithe Com- 
position, and the course pursued was to 
issue writs without any demand for the sum 
due. In one distriet, 1,000 writs were 
issued for sums not amounting in a single 
ease to 1/.; and whenthe persons proceeded 
against went to pay the amount of their 
tithes, amounting in many cases to only 
7s, or 8s., they were told that costs had 
been incurred to the amount of 2/, 14s. 
This had not happened in one or two 
counties, or in one or two cases, but in a 
multitude of cases, and in several counties; 
and he was prepared at any moment to 
state names aud details in proof of the 
statement. The noble Lord might 
tell him that the Government had no 
power to prevent the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church from levying tithe in what- 
ever manner the law allowed them, but 
surely the Government had power to pre- 
vent the military and police from being 
sent out to assist the clergy in those vexa- 
tious and oppressive proceedings. The 
police were employed constantly in collect- 
ing tithes, and the military were sent out 
upon more than one occasion (as at Youghal) 
upon the same service. Surely the Go- 
vernment ought not to encourage proceed- 
ings of that description. When he stated, 
that such proceedings had taken place, and 
were every day going on, he was sure he 
might call upon the Members for Ireland, 
who must be aware of the fact, to bear tes- 
timony to the correctness of his statement. 
It would really appear that the object was 
to force the peasantry of Ireland to insur- 
tection. He begged toask the noble Lord, 
whether any instructions had been sent to 
the Irish Government to prevent the em- 
ployment of the police and military in as- 
sisting the clergy in the collection of tithes ? 

Lord Althorp had heard and believed, 
that the clergy had in some cases pressed 
for the payment of their tithes—he would 
not say in the manner in which the hon. 
and learned Member had stated, but cer- 
tainly in what he should call an imprudent 
manner. The hon. and learned Member, 
however, was mistaken, if he supposed that 
in any of those instances in ak te dues 


of the clergy were imprudently pressed for, 


the Government had given its assistance. 
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Mr. Lefroy did not think any one could 
be surprised to learn that those who had 
been for three years without receiving any 
part of their income, and were reduced to 
a state of positive starvation and distress, 
as many of the Irish clergy had been, 
should take the earliest opportunity 
afforded by the appearance of returning 
peace in the country, to try and recover 
some part of their dues. The noble Lord 
in reply to the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, had used the phrase “ impru- 
dent proceedings.” Now, in justice to 
the clergy of Ireland, the noble Lord 
should state whether he meant to apply 
the epithet imprudent generally, or to 
those particular cases pointed out by the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin. If 
the hon. and learned Member would bring 
forward the subject, after giving due 
notice, so as to give the parties alluded 
to an opportunity of explaining, instead of 
dealing in gross and sweeping assertions, 
he should be prepared to meet him. 

Mr. Barron said, that the greatest 
harshness and oppression had been prac- 
tised in the counties of Waterford and 
Kildare, in the collection of tithes. The 
police in these counties were turned into 
process-servers for tithes; and he asked 
the noble Lord whether that ought to be 
permitted by the Government? The 
clergy were now pursuing a most out- 
rageous course of proceeding, and taking 
the most unfair advantage of the Act of 
last Session, as it would serve to oppress 
the people, and drive them to rebellion. 
He did hope that: his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would discountenance such disgrace- 
ful, base, and ignoble conduct. 

Sir Hussey Vivian felt it due to the 
Irish Government to state, that in many 
instances the assistance of the police had 
been refused when applied for to enforce 
the payment of tithes. There could be 
no doubt that in many instances the 
police had gone out with those who were 
employed to serve tithe processes ; and if 
they had not, every one who knew any- 
thing of the state of the country, could 
imagine what would be the fate of the 
process-server. The military had been 
employed on no occasion, unless for the 
purpose of covering and protecting the 
civil power; and he was yet to learn that 
this was an improper employment of a 
military foree. Although some of the 
clergy might have been hasty in attempt- 
ing to recover their demands, he could 
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assure the House that nothing could 
equal the patience and forbearance gene- 
rally exhibited by them. He had seen 
enough of Ireland, however, to be satisfied 
that it was absolutely necessary that 
tithes should be done away with. He 
repeated what he had said—he wished to 
see the tithes done away with in Ireland 
by a fair and honest commutation. He 
did not mean, that they should be done 
away with, and given to the landed pro- 
prietors. He was as anxious as any man 
could be for a fair and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question, and he admitted 
that in some few instances the clergy 
might have been hasty in enforcing their 
dues, but, generally speaking, he believed 
that the best friend the Irish poor man 
had was the clergyman of his parish. 
The subject was dropped. 


RELATIONS witn PortuGAt.] Co- 
lonel Davies rose to bring forward the 
Motion of which he had given notice as 
to the Relations of this country with Por- 
tugal. He began by assuring the House, 
that he had never risen to address it 
under feelings of such embarrassment as 
<t that moment. The importance of the 
question he had to submit was so great, 
as on it would depend whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Government should continue to 
pursue that course which, in his opinion, 
happily for the country, it had hitherto 
pursued with respect to our foreign rela- 
tions, or whether this country was to 
return once more into the train of the 
Holy Alliance. These considerations 
would be a source of embarrassment to 
him in bringing forward this subject on 
any occasion, but he confessed that his 
difficulties were increased from what had 
occurred in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. As a plain straightforward course 
was the most manly, and at the same 
time the safest to be pursued, he would 
at once avow, that his great object on this 
occasion was to counteract, by a vote of 
that House, the prejudicial effect of the 
vote which had been come to a few even- 
ings before in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. No man could deprecate more 
than he did the bringing about any colli- 
sion between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment: nothing was therefore further from 
his wish on this occasion. He admitted, 
in its fullest extent, the right of the 
other House to express its opinion on any 
public question; but he claimed the same 
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right for the House of Commons, as re- 
presenting the people of the United King. 
dom, and he felt that the House was par. 
ticularly called upon to express its opinion 
on this occasion ; for if the Commons re- 
mained silent, the people of this country, 
as well as foreigners, would think the 

were so from an acquiescence in what had 
been done elsewhere. He was also 
anxious that the House, by its vote, 
should show to Portugal, to Europe, and 
to the world, that the people of England, 
enjoying as they did the blessings of 
freedom, did not wish to withhold from 
other nations a participation in similar 
blessings. It had been made a matter of 
charge in another place, that the Govern- 
ment of this country had not acted with 
impartiality towards the present govern- 
ment of Portugal, but that it had per 
mitted improper interference by subjects 
of this country in the contest now goin 

on in Portugal. It might be well for the 
friends of Don Miguel to state this, and 
to create an impression that this country 
had a hostile feeling towards the interests 
of Portugal. No statement could have 
less foundation in fact, for it was unfair 
to identify the interests of the people of 
Portugal with those of Don Miguel and 
his adherents. The circumstances which 
had immediately preceded the usurpation 
of Don Miguel in Portugal were so well 
known, that he would not pay the House 
so bad a compliment as to think it neces 
sary to go into them in detail. It was, 
however, necessary that he should refer 
to a few of the leading events connected 
with that usurpation. The hon. and 
gallant Member here stated those events; 
comprising the assumption by Don John, 
the father of Dons Pedro and Miguel, 
of the title of Emperor of Brazil along 
with that of king of Portugal and the 
Algarves—the transmission of those titles 
to his eldest son Don Pedro, and their 
recognition by the several powers of 
Europe—the resignation of the title of 
king of Portugal and the Algarves by 
Don Pedro in favour of his daughter, 
Donna Maria—the recognition of that 
act by the powers of Europe—the arrange- 
ment which followed it, that Don Miguel 
should marry his niece, Donna Maria, 
and thus share with her the throne of 
Portugal, his sister being regent un 

Donna Maria was of age—the grant of @ 
Constitution to Portugal by Don, Pedro, 
which was brought over by the, British 
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Ambassador to Brazil, and the acceptance 
of that Constitution, with very few dis- 
sentients, by the people of Portugal. It 
was, he observed, unfortunate, that so 
much confidence should have been placed 
in Don Miguel after what was then known 
of his conduct in his rebellion against his 
father, for which he was banished from 
Portugal; and certainly his conduct since 
that event had fully shown how much 
that confidence was misplaced; for after 
he had sworn more than twice to maintain 
the constitution and to uphold the rights 
of his niece, and while he was taking a 
fourth oath in this country to the same 
effect, he was planning the overthrow of 
that constitution, and the usurpation of 
that authority. In this attempt he at 
last succeeded by the aid of the priests ; 
but it should be recollected that British 
troops had, however unwillingly on their 
part, been made instrumental to the 
success of his usurpation, for when that 
event took place (Mr. Canning having 
then ceased to exist, and the Government 
being in the hands of the Duke of Wel- 
lington), orders were sent out by Lord 
Aberdeen, then Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, to the commanders of the British 
troops in Lisbon, that they were to protect 
the person of Don Miguel from any 
violence—orders which had the effect of 
silencing the opposition of those who 
would otherwise have asserted the rights 
of the lawful sovereign Donna Maria. 
That young lady had been fully recog- 
nised by the powers of Europe as Queen 
de jure, and from the extensive portion 
of the dependencies of Portugal over 
which she had actual dominion, and being 
also recognised in the second city of Por- 
tugal, she might be called Queen de facto. 
Seeing this, he thought that this country 
would be justified in interfering by 
force to expel the usurper from Portugal ; 
but, on grounds of expediency, that 
course was not adopted. A justifiable 
ground of interference on our part did, 
however, exist, arising from the outrageous 
acts of insane violence which had been 
committed by Don Miguel’s authority on 
the persons ‘of British subjects. One 
Instance of this violence was on the 
Person of a British subject, and for no 
other offence than having in his posses- 
sion the insignia of a freemason. The 
possession of these did not prove a man to 
€ a freemason; but even if he were a 


‘Treemason, he was not aware of any law 
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which made it criminal in a_ British 
subject to belong to that society. But the 


outrage of Don Miguel on British persons 
and property did not rest there; he vio- 
lated the commercial treaties with thiscoun- 
try by raising the duties on British goods 
imported in foreign vessels, and detained 
several British ships and their crews for an 
alleged violation of the blockade of Ter- 
ceira. For all these outrages no redress 
had been given, though it had been more 
than once demanded. On the 3rd of 
August preceding the change of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Administration Lord Aber- 
deen called on the government of Portugal 
for redress, by the immediate restoration 
of the British vessels seized at Terceira ; 
but no attention was paid to that demand. 
On the 2nd of November following, his 
Majesty was made, in his speech to both 
Houses, to say: ‘I have not yet accredited 
‘my Ambassador to the Court of Lisbon ; 
‘but the Portuguese government having 
‘determined to perform a great act of 
‘justice and humanity by the grant of a 
‘ general amnesty, I think that the time 
‘may shortly arrive when the interests of 
‘my subjects will demand a renewal of 
‘ those relations which had so long existed 
‘ between the two countries.* Now that 
was a speech delivered at the time when 
the Duke of Wellington was at the head 
of the Government, and when Lord 
Aberdeen was Foreign Secretary, and yet 
the instructions there alluded to were not 
attended with any effect. From that 
time, too, nothing had been done to restore 
those relations of friendship which were 
essential to the prosperity of both coun- 
tries. Much stress had been laid on the 
violation of the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
and on the inertness of Ministers in not 
preventing those infractions of the law; 
but he would beg to ask, how had it hap- 
pened that none of the acts now com- 
plained of had been objected to before ? 
They were matters of public notoriety ; 
they were done in the open day, and ac- 
counts of them regularly appeared in the 
newspapers. How happened it then, he 
asked, that these complaints had not been 
made before this time? Or why should 
they be made now, having been so long 
passed over in silence? He was unwilling 
to attribute motives to any man; but he 
could not but regard the notice taken of 
these things at this particular time, as an 





* Hansard, vol, i. Third Series, p. 9. 
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indication that the Motion on which they 
were introduced had been made for party 
purposes, and that these matters had been 
withheld until some opportunity should 
present itself of using them with the view 
to drive Ministers from their places. Was 
it at all improbable that, as it was known 
that certain popular measures were about 
to be sent up from this House, it might 
have been considered a good thing to 
strangle those measures by ousting Minis- 
ters, under a pretence very different from 
the real motive. The object of the noble 
person who had brought forward the Mo- 
tion elsewhere was, no doubt, to turn out 
the Ministers. That was a fair and legi- 
timate motive when pursued by fair means ; 
but when one of those means was a charge 
of a violation of good faith, he would ask, 
had the conduct of those who made the 
charge been so very pure on every occasion 
as to constitute them fit and proper per- 
sons to bring it forward? Those who 
charged the present Ministers with a breach 
of neutrality had themselves acted more 
strongly. They had sent out an army to 
Portugal, not, indeed, to take a part in 
the disputes of that country, but in com- 
pliance with the terms of ancient treaties, 
to prevent its invasion by a Spanish force. 
Nothing had since been done by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government that went beyond that 
act. But if the present Government had 
manifested a strong and decided feeling 
against the party of Don Miguel, would 
it have been an extraordinary circum- 
stance? Had not the Miguelites fired on 
British vessels that were merely occupied 
in trading transactions? What, too, he 
would ask, had been the conduct of the 
Spanish government on that occasion ? 
Had not their armies approached the Por- 
tuguese frontiers, and had they not afford- 
ed supplies to one of the belligerent parties? 
Under all the circumstances, he conceived 
his Majesty’s Government had not taken 
an improper part, and therefore, he was 
anxious that they should be supported by 
the vote of that House. He felt convinced 
that if the decision of the other branch of 
the Legislature were not quickly met by an 
opposite vote, emanating from that House, 
twenty-four hours would not elapse, after 
the declaration made in another place was 
known, before a Spanish army would cross 
the Portuguese frontier. Surely, there- 
fore, they ought to stand forward in order 
to prevent such a catastrophe—a cata- 
strophe which might be the means of 
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plunging this’ country and all Europe int 
war. In 1826 Mr, Canning had said, 
that if a single Spanish column passed the 
Portuguese frontier; this country was 
bound immediately to interfere ; and, as 
suredly, if the principle were a just one 
at that time, it was no less just and politic 
now. At the present moment they saw 
the Russian eagle hovering over: Constai- 
tinople, after having beaten down unhappy 
Poland—they saw the Austrians oppress 
ing Italy—-and they saw Prussia only 
seeking for an opportunity to put down 
all free institutions. Would they, would 
the people of England, at such a moment, 
lend their aid to crush the spark of libetty 
which had been ignited in a little corner, 
in a little nook, of Europe? He hoped 
they would not lend themselves to any 
such object, and that they would have the 
satisfaction of feeling, that if they had not 
assisted the struggling Portuguese, at least 
they had not been guilty of opposing their 
efforts in the cause of freedom, The gal- 
lant Member concluded by moving, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, expressing to his Majesty the 
regret felt by this House at the continu- 
ance of hostilities in Portugal, and_ their 
grateful acknowledgment of the judicious 
policy which his Majesty has pursued with 
reference to the affairs of that country.” 
Viscount Morpeth rose to second the 
Motion which had been recommented to 
the House in a speech of so much ability, 
by his hon. and gallant friend. The last 
time that the question of Portuguese affairs 
had been brought before the House, it had 
been sustained so triumphantly in argu- 
ment, as well as catried so overwhelmingly 
by votes, in favour of the conduct of Go 
vernment in those affairs, that he was nol 
surprised, putting every thing else out of 
view, that the next Motion introduced was 
a motion not to arraign, but to avow antl 
confirm their policy, Indeed, it seemel 
to him that if any person, either a ¢0v- 
temporary witness. or a future peruser of 
these transactions, could question the 
entire propriety of the Resolution before 
the House, it would arise from a doubt 
whether this country had assumed a moral 
attitude sufficiently elevated—had exhibit- 
ed a moral countenance sufficiently con- 
stant to the Sovereign whose rights she had 
unequivocally acknowledged—sufficienlly 
constant to the parties alone whose hopes 
she hadinevitably encouraged—sufficiently 
constant to the principles which she mutt 
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approve and cherish, because they were 
alike the principles of truth and of freedom, 
and were those she herself professed. 
Convinced, however, of that imperious obli- 
gation which compelled the conduct of 
governments to be regulated, not by the 
temptations of the particulat case, but by 
the maxims of a general rule, where the 
tendency of this rule was obviously to 
reserve the invaluable blessings of peace, 
i would bow to the stern necessity of the 
case, and admit the propriety of our Go- 
ernment maintaining a neutrality even 
during the late glorious struggles of Poland 
to burst her galley chains, even pending 
the resistance now made to the usurpation 
of Don Miguel. Under the circumstances, 
however, of the present contest in Portu- 
gal, he was-sure that the House—that the 
country—would be of opinion that over 
forbearance and passiveness ought not to 
extend one inch beyond what was strictly 
necessary. As matter of charge was 
brought against the Government, to them, 
of course, it would be wise and proper to 
leave the details and minutiz of their de- 
fence. All he should say was, that, from 
all that had reached him of the general 
tenour of their intended vindication, 
he thought it was perfectly satisfactory, 
and even more so than he had been in- 
duced to expect—he would not say more 
so than he wished. It appeared to him 
that as a Government they had committed 
no act which was decidedly in favour of 
either contending party. In this, then, 
they had proceeded in conformity with 
their own recognized principle; but they 
had suffered the usual interchanges of 
trade with respect to military stores to be 
carried on without respect to either party, 
and both parties had availed themselves of 
the benefit. As to the men, they had left 
It open to those with whom they had no 
concern to enlist themselves equally on 
either side, and the proportion had been 
regulated by the sympathies of mankind. 

e would admit, that with those on whose 
services they had a claim, the case was 
different; the party so enlisting acting 
under a penalty, which he had no doubt, 
On mature and complete proof of the fact, 
would be exacted; and under the same 
circumstances it was plain, that in common 
faituess the precedent of Admiral Sartorius 
must be “pies to the case of Captain 
Napier. He would not conceal from him- 
self that an independent question might 
arise as to how far a man was justified in 
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the eye of Heaven for taking up arms in 
any case, save that of his country, which 
must always be deemed to rest on the 
ground of national defence: as any act of 
individual violence could only be justified 
on the ground of personal defence; and 
then the question followed as to how far 
the nation ought to take charge of indi- 
vidual responsibility and conscience by 
interfering to prevent what was thus as- 
sumed to be wrong. He trusted this 
view of the subject would receive its due 
consideration, but assured he was, that the 
question itself rested on higher grounds 
than any which had been called as yet in 
question, and did not mix itself up with 
any dispute upon neutrality, he would 
admit, that it would be both a superfluous 
and an easy employment to heap terms of 
vituperation upon Don Miguel; but it 
might be asked, on the other hand, whe- 
ther there were not those in whose eyes he 
might appear clothed with certain redeem- 
ing attributes? They had heard much of 
Don Miguel being the choice of the people 
and the delight of the Portuguese. Ithad 
been published in 1831,.that upon a cal- 


culation it was found there were in the 


prisons and hulks of Portugal, or trans- 
ported as convicts, 27,000 individuals; of 
those emigrating to avoid his vengeance 
there were no less than 13,000; and in 
hiding-places in Portugal there were be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000. Thus it appeared, 
that out of a population not exceeding 
2,600,000, there were not less than 
45,000 victims of political resentment, 
whom, no doubt, these partisans of Don 
Miguel would, perhaps, include amongst 
those who, as they alleged, testified uni- 
versal acquiescence in the dominion of the 
usurper. Perhaps it would not be im- 
proper for him to read the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Young’s work, who visited 
Portugal about that time, to acquaint the 
House what was the real state of society 
there. Mr. Young said, “ The streets of 
Lisbon were crowded with soldiers, day 
and night, authorizing the mob to insult 
whoever they pleased, and those who made 
any resistance to be conveyed to prison. 
Each police soldier had anginlos (little 
angels or thumb-screws) in his pocket, and 
I saw about this time several respectable- 
looking people escorted to prison with 
these instruments of torture affixed to 
them. They often screwed them till the 
blood started from under the nails; I have 
heard them crying with agony as they 
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went along.” Don Miguel might, indeed, 
be stained with rebellion, usurpation, ty- 
ranny, and murder. He might combine 
all that we read, and all that we could 
imagine, of the most detestable models in 
ancient history—the sullen perfidy of Ti- 
berius, with the sanguinary sportiveness 
of Commodus; but no matter; somehow 
or other, despite of this world of charges 
and accusations, he represented the Con- 
servative interests in Portugal. And fur- 
ther, he reflected, it would seem, those 
interests in Spain. In him were centered 
the hopes of absolutists, and the perpe- 
tuity of priestcraft. 

His birth, his titles, crowds and courts confess ; 
Chaste matrons praise him, and grave bishops 

bless. 

Grave bishops! He would say one word 
on that subject. He trusted, indeed he 
knew, he was by no means wanting in at- 
tachment and fidelity to the establishment 
of which he was a Christian member, and 
he had not hesitated to profess that at- 
tachment, as well as respect and forbear- 
ance, towards the heads of that Church, 
in places and at times when it was not 
very convenient or easy for him to do so; 
but when he found that those right rev. 
persons, who had declared to the other 
House, that it would not be discreet in them 
to legislate for the better observatice of the 
Sabbath (be it observed he did not quarrel 
with them for that opinion so delivered, 
still Jess with the very eminent person from 
whom it proceeded); whilstat the samemo- 
ment a portion of that right reverend Bench 
—happy was he to say but a portion, and 
that not headed by their natural leaders or 
their brightest ornaments—did not find it 
beyond their praise or beneath their care, 
not merely to interpose on a nice, a com- 
plicated question of worldly policy, but 
to inculcate greater forbearance on the 
part of Britain in favour of a cause built 
upon the disregard of every obligation, 
and stained by the Commission of every 
crime. He might ask, what infatuation in- 
duced them to convert the support of those 
who were most ready to proffer it into eold- 
ness and alienation? Into the many col- 
lateral topics which might suggest them- 
selves in the present posture of affairs, he 
did not feel it his duty to enter. As for 
any apprehension which might arise re- 
specting a permanent change in the system 
and principle of government, he was per- 
suaded, after an emphatic declaration by 
that House upon the particular pointatissue, 
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and the full, and precise, and satisfactory 
declaration of his noble friend, the Fo. 
reign Secretary of State, the other night, 
that no person could take it into his head 
to conceive that any serious consequences 
could possibly follow from so preposterous 
and absurd a matter. Weightier and more 
serious affairs awaited their deliberation 
and decision; and whilst they proceeded 
to encounter these with all the care and 
consideration they demanded, he conf 
dently trusted that no efforts of party 
tactics, or of ambition could distract those, 
who, in the moment of need, would form 
the stoutest rampart against revolution, 
from that march of steady improvement 
in which at present reposed the only pro- 
spect of our national safety. 

Sir Henry Hardinge conceived that his 
best apology to the House for trespassing 
on their notice would be furnished by the 
fact of his long acquaintance with and 
residence in the country alluded to; his 
having worn the uniform of Portugal, and 
having had the command of a brigade of 
Portuguese, than whom he knew no allies 
more faithful or soldiers more brave and 
gallant. They were not called on to 
decide on the character of Don Miguel or 
of Don Pedro, and of the cruelties and 
miseries he inflicted on the Portuguese 
people. _He should not enter into the 
comparative merits of the two brothers; 
that was not the question here, The 
question was, whether the British Go- 
vernment had acted fairly towards the 
Portuguese government? Had they fulfilled 
the stipulations of strict neutrality which 
had been promised by his Majesty in his 
speech from the Throne? The question 
for them was, had strict neutrality been 
observed, or had it not? His hon. and 
gallant friend did not attempt a direct 
defence of the present Government. He 
defended them merely by recrimination; 
by an attack upon the conduct of the late 
Government; and he asked, what had the 
former Government done ?—and instanced 
the conduct of a British army sent out to 
Portugal. For an answer. to these ob- 
servations he might refer his hon. and 
gallant friend to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Palmerston), who was in ‘office 
when Mr. Canning sent troops out to 
Portugal. He was ready to admit that 
it was perfectly consistent in his hon. a0 
gallant friend to advocate the propriety 
and justice of permitting the Portuguese 
to be assisted from this country, and’o 
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allowing troops, arms, and ammunition to 
be sent out to them from the British 
ports. This was perfectly consistent in 
him, because he maintained the same 
principle before the passing of the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill. The present Ministers, 
however, could not justify themselves in 
the same way, because it was their duty 


‘to enforce the Foreign Enlistment Bill. 


In fact his hon. friend, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his speech, had 
said nothing to vindicate the conduct 
of Ministers, and he thought he should 
be able to show that they had acted 
with partiality towards Don Pedro. 
This might be a merit in the eyes of his 
hon. and gallant friend, but it was not in 
his. If it was right in a case of disputed 
succession to permit men to be enlisted 
here for one of the parties, even to sweep 
the poorhouses, as they lately heard—if it 
was right to permit arms and ammunition 
to be sent out—if this was once allowed 
they would soon see the harbours of this 
country converted into nests of pirates, 
to the disgrace of the nation and the 
annoyance of every civilised state. With 
regard to Don Miguel, he never did say, 
and never should say, any thing in his 
favour. It would be difficult, indeed 
almost impossible, to vindicate his conduct. 
But what was Don Pedro himself? Was 
he without reproach? He believed that 
he was in reality the competitor of Don 
Miguel for the throne of Portugal. The 


noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) might say 


that Donna Maria was the person entitled 
to the throne, and he would not be so 
ungallant as to insinuate that she was not 
every way worthy of it. He would.say 
nothing derogatory to the claims of Donna 
Maria, whom from all he had heard, he 
must believe to be a most amiable young 
person. He believed, however, there was 
no person of common sense now in Europe 
who believed that Donna Maria would 
become Queen in the event of Don Pedro’s 
success, France was in fact the pro- 
tectress of Don Pedro, and if this country 
assisted in forwarding his objects the 
impolicy of such conduct must eventually 
recoil upon themselves. Were there, 
however, any good reasons for placing 
confidence in Don Pedro? It appeared 
to him to be quite the contrary. Don 
Pedro was the constitutional emperor of 
Brazil. How long after his recognition of 
the Constitution did he endeavour to break 
it? The consequence of his conduct was 
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that he was expelled from his dominions, 
He commenced his political career in 
South America by an attack upon the 
principles of American independence in the 
La Plata. It was commenced in views of 
ambition and it ended in plunder. How 
many hundred thousand pounds had 
British merchants lost in consequence of 
his conduct? He invited Germans over 
to the Brazils to settle as colonists there. 
About 600 went in consequence of this 
invitation, but they were very soon after 
pressed into his service in the army. One 
of these Germans for some alleged offence 
was punished with 590 lashes. What was 
his conduct to the Irish regiments which 
had been crimped into his service? His 
last act in the La Plata was one of plun- 
der; and his last act towards the people 
of this country was one of swindling 
perpetrated against British merchants, 
whose money he diverted from the objects 
for which it was advanced to personal 
purposes. Had he then any personal 
merits which could induce them to treat 
him favourably? They certainly had 
nothing to do with the honour or the 
personal merits of either of the brothers. 
Their first consideration ought to be what 
was the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment, and what was their duty? The 
King in his Speech had pledged himself 
not to interfere, but to observe a strict 
neutrality. Now was this done? He 
must say, that he could not give credit to 
the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) for the 
observance of a strict neutrality. He felt 
convinced that interference of a most 
direct kind had taken place, and was 
permitted. He might, in the first instance, 
mention the case of the three vessels 
which were permitted to leave the shores 
of this country. The proofs brought be- 
fore the Commissioners were so strong 
that the vessels were detained. Govern- 
ment, however, gave directions for their 
immediate release. He had seen upon 
this point the opinions of several of the 
most eminent legal characters, and the 

all entertained no doubt that if adjudica- 
tion had taken place these vessels would 
have been condemned. Where was, then, 
the neutrality? Thissurely did not prove 
it. But this was not all. Not less than 
1,600 recruits were recently sent out to 
Don Pedro from British ports, Captain 
Napier being the avowed agent in the 
business. Was this neutrality? Was it 
neutrality to permit 2,000 or 3,000 French 
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troops to arrive upon the shores of Eng- 
land, and, though they did not land, 
allow them to sail for Portugal to assist 
Don Pedro? Could facts of this kind 
leave any doubt whatever upon the 
subject? He could name not less than 
six or seven Members of that House to 
whom Captain Napier openly and plainly, 
as was natural to expect from a person of 
his. profession, admitted the object for 
which the men were raised. This he ad- 
mitted in the United Service Club. If 
neutrality meant impartiality, surely this 
was not neutrality. He did not pretend 
to be an etymologist ; but, according to 
the best English authorities, he believed 
neutrality meant giving assistance to 
neither. It was not derived from ambo, 
but from neuter, and meant, as he should 
suppose, not that we were to aid both, but 
that we were to aid neither. He had the 
great authority of Sir William Scott for 
that meaning of the word neutrality. He 
said neutrality meant the withholding 
assistance from both parties, and in his 
speech on the Foreign Enlistment Bill 
said the object of it was to prevent such 
acts of assistance to any of two belligerent 
parties as might involve them in difficulties 
with other states. The noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston), the President of the Board 
of Control, and the Judge Advocate voted 
for that Bill, and of course approved of 
the objects which were contemplated by 
it. The Judge Advocate upon that occa- 
sion, examined the opinions of Bynker- 
shoek. He proved Bynkershoek’s authority 
to be wrong or misquoted; and as to 
Vattel, he quoted him as saying, ‘‘ Shall I 
suffer the neutral, under a pretended 
neutrality, to do me all the mischief in 
his power? No, the law of nature, the 
law of nations, obliges me to be just, but 
does not condemn us to be dupes,”* The 
right hon. Gentleman then added on that 
occasion—‘ A strict fulfilment of our 
‘ engagements is due to Spain; otherwise 
‘Spain may turn round and say, “ you 
‘ call me base, and abject, and degraded ; 
‘ but if, after having plighted to me your 
‘ neutrality, and while professing to keep 
‘that promise you keep it only to the 
‘ ear; if, safe in your pretended neutrality, 
‘ you take advantage of my weakuess to 
‘overwhelm. me; and all this while you 
‘ are affecting a more than ordinary feel- 
‘ ing for the rights, the interests, and the 
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“honour of nations, then, however base, 
‘and abject, and degraded | may be, | 
‘shall have the consolation of knowing 
‘ that there is one European government 
‘which has sunk itself to a point so low 
‘as to incur the just reproaches even of 
‘ the degenerate kingdom of Spain.”* Now 
when his Majesty said in his speech that 
he had not and should not interfere, what 
inference were they to draw from such 
facts as those he stated ? Was it neutrality 
to allow Don Pedro to. draw from this 
country men, arms, and ammunition? He 
might be told that it was done not by 
Government, but by British merchants, in 
the pursuit of commercial objects. Sup: 
pose Spain were to permit the merchants 
of Cadiz to fit out vessels to convey men 
and arms to the assistance of Don Miguel, 
would it be considered as neutrality? Why 
was Lord William Russell sent out to the 
frontiers of Spain but for the purpose of 
seeing whether any troops were collecting 
there to send to the assistance of Don 
Miguel? Though they had no official 
papers upon the subject laid upon the 
Table, it was highly probable, from the 
document published by M. Zea Bermudez, 
that a strict neutrality, as regarded both 
the contending parties in Portugal, had 
been agreed upon between Spain and this 
country. Spain fulfilled her part of the 
engagement, but he believed it would be 
very difficult to prove that England had 
done the same. Don Pedro had been 
now in Oporto with his troops for nearly 
twelve months, If the Portuguese nation 
were favourable to the cause his daughter 
must by this time have been on the throne 
of Portugal. On the contrary, however, 
there yet appeared not the least reason to 
doubt the fidelity of Don Miguel’s troops. 
Had Don Pedro been the favourite of the 
people they would ere this have risen 
en masse and placed him or his daughtet 
on the throne. It was quite a matter of 
indifference to him whether Don Pedro 
or Don Miguel were successful ; but 
he entertained friendly feelings towards 
the Portuguese people, and he did not 
like to see so many wrongs and miserles 
inflicted on them. It would be diffi- 
cult for the Ministers to defend their 
conduct. To call it neutrality was paltry 
and pettifogging. He could assure his 
noble friend (Lord Palmerston) _, that 
he used these words with precaution 2 
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deliberation. They were not his words; 
they were the words used by Mr. Can- 
ning in a speech delivered by him on 
April 16, 1823, when Lord Althorp 
moved the repeal of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill. ‘If 1 wished,’ said Mr, 
Canning, ‘for a guide in a system of 
‘neutrality, 1 should take that laid down 
‘by America in the days of the Presi- 
‘dency of Washington and the Secretary- 
‘ship of Jefferson. In 1793 complaints 
‘ were made to the American Government, 
‘that French ships were allowed to fit 
‘out and arm in American ports, for the 
‘ purpose of attacking British vessels, in 
‘ direct opposition to the laws of neutrality. 
‘Immediately upon this representation the 
‘American government held that such a 
‘fitting out was contrary to the laws of 
‘neutrality, and orders were issued pro- 
‘ hibiting the arming of any French vessel 
‘in American ports. I do not now pre- 
‘tend to argue in favour of a system of 
‘neutrality ; but, it being declared that 
‘we intend to remain neutral, I call upon 
‘the House to abide by that declaration 
‘so long as it shall remain unaltered. No 
‘matter what ulterior course we may be 
‘inclined to adopt—no matter whether at 
‘some ulterior period the honour and 
‘interests of the country may force us 
‘into a war—still, while we declare our- 
‘selves neutral, let us avoid passing the 
‘strict line of demarcation, When war 
‘comes, if come it must, let us enter into 
‘it with all the spirit and energy which 
‘becomes us as a great and independent 
‘nation. That period, however, I do not 
‘wish to anticipate, and much less desire 
‘tohasten. If a war must come, let it 
‘come in the shape of satisfaction to be 
‘demanded for injuries, of rights to be 
‘asserted, of interests to be protected, of 
‘treaties to be fulfilled; but, in God’s 
‘name, let it not come on in the paltry 
‘ pettifogging way of fitting out ships in 
‘our harbours to eruize for gain. At all 
“events let the country disdain to be 
‘sneaked into a war. Let us abide 
‘strictly by our neutrality, as long as we 
“mean to adhere to it; and by so doing 
“we shall, in the event of any necessity 
‘ for abandoning that system, be the better 
‘able to enter with effect upon any other 
‘course which the policy of the country 
‘may require.’* He would also say with 

t. Canning, if the necessity for war 
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should arrive, let us act straightforward ; 
let not the honour of the country and the 
good faith of the King be compromised by 
allowing acts which were an open breach 
of neutrality. It did not appear to him 
that they had acted with good faith to- 
wards Spain, if, as M. Zea Bermudez 
asserted, Spain had acted with good faith 
in preventing any succours from reaching 
Don Miguel through that country. His 
hon. and gallant friend (Colonel Davies) 
contended, that men, arms, and ammuni- 
tion might, without any breach of neu- 
trality, be despatched from the shores of 
England to assist Don Pedro; but, in 
answer to his argument, he would refer 
him to the opinions maintained by Minis- 
ters themselves upon this point. His hon. 
and gallant friend said, that what occurred 
in another place originated in party 
motives. He knew nothing of what oc- 
curred there, or what was intended, until 
it took place; but he believed that the 
noble individual who brought forward the 
subject was utterly incapable of any left- 
handed course for the purpose of attaining 
either a personal or a political object. 
There was not living a person more direct 
and straightforward. It had been said in 
another place, that a gallant friend of his 
(Sir John Campbell) had used language 
towards the British Government and the 
Sovereign unbecoming a British soldier. 
He commanded a regiment of cavalry 
during the Peninsular war; he subse- 
quently married in Portugal, and fixed 
his residence there, for he was attached to 
the people, as every person must be who 
knew them. As to his speaking dis- 
respectfully of Ministers, Sir John Camp- 
bell was not the only person who did so. 
If Ministers frequented the places he did, 
they would have frequent opportunities 
of hearing themselves spoken of in the 
same way by as honourable a set of men 
as any living, and men, he believed, as 
unbiassed in their politics, as any in the 
country. If they had any bias, it was to 
the free and open expression of their 
opinions. His friend Sir John Campbell 
was a loyal man and a brave officer, whom 
he believed utterly incapable of saying 
anything disrespectful of a high and 
sacred person, and without further au- 
thority he could not believe that he used 
such language. He would again repeat, 
that it did not become the British Govern- 
ment to keep the people of Portugal so 
long in a state of high political excites 
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ment. Let not mockery and insult be 
added to their other sufferings by saying 
that neutrality was observed. Let Minis- 
ters rather come forward boldly at once, 
and say : ‘ We are determined to give you 
a Queen, and you shall have no Sovereign 
but of our appointment.’—He should 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Robinson said, that the other House 
of Parliament had a right to express its 
opinion on this subject ; and having exer- 
cised its undoubted and constitutional 
privilege, it was neither necessary nor 
expedient to bring forward a motion 
like the present, the direct tendency of 
which was to place the Commons in 
collision with the Lords. Unless great 
temper and moderation were observed in 
both Houses, such a crisis would be 
unavoidable, and the effect must be, to 
embarrass any government that could be 
formed. His gallant colleague did not 
deny the right of the Lords to form and 
express an opinion on the subject of 
Portugal—why, then, call upon the Com- 
mons, in the midst of public business, to 
agree to a vote which was meant to cast a 
slur upon the other House? Besides, he 
objected to the Motion on the ground that 
it expressed approbation of the judicious 
course pursued by Ministers in the affairs 
of Portugal in the absence of any in- 
formation on the subject. He regretted, 
therefore, that he could not agree in his 
gallant colleague’s proposition. He depre- 
cated such a vote, on the ground that it 
went not only to bring the Commons into 
collision with the Lords, but because its 
effect must be to create a feeling in the 
minds of Peers that there existed in that 
House of Parliament a disposition to 
interfere unnecessarily with the privileges 
of the other. It had been stated, that 
there was a short road by which to settle 
the question. Undoubtedly there was a 
short road from the top of a precipice 
to the bottom, but it might not be wise to 
take it. Was it a wise thing to accelerate 
a collision between two branches of the 
Legislature? In the contest now carrying 
on in Portugal, one party had been 
favoured to the exclusion of the other. 
He feared the result would be, that we 
should not acquire the respect or goodwill 
of either party. Don Miguel was naturally 
‘dissatisfied at our conduct, and the friends 
of Don Pedro did not think we had gone 
far enough in their favour. He could 
jnterpret that significant look and cheer 





of the right hon. Secretary—they implied 
that the dissatisfaction of the paity of 
Don Pedro was a proof of the neutralit 

of Government. But all he (Mr. Robin. 
son) contended for was, that our conduct 
had been such as to alienate from us the 
Portuguese of both parties. He did not 
know that Miguel was a usurper, but he 
was undoubtedly a perjurer, and dis. 
entitled to respect or support. Therefore 
he (Mr. Robinson) did not pursue his pre. 
sent course from any wish to side with 
Don Miguel. The Government, how- 
ever, had offered to recognize Miguel if he 
would declare an amnesty. He did not 
know whether the present Government 
made that offer, but undoubtedly the 
former Government did. He thought that 
when Miguel assumed the supreme power, 
the British Government of the day might 
have displaced him, and that it would 
have saved considerable embarrassment, 
which subsequently occurred, if this course 
had been adopted. However, he did not 
know that Don Miguel might not be as 
fit to govern Portugal as Louis Philippe 
was to govern France. It appeared that 
there was great difference of opinion, not 
only on domestic questions, but on 
questions of foreign policy, between the 
two great branches of the Legislature. 
When they saw such differences existing, 
and there was no denying that they did 
exist, the greatest possible evil might be 
occasioned by bringing the two Houses of 
Parliament into collision. He repeated, 
that the existence of such differences of 
opinion was not to be denied. The noble 
Lord, the member for Devonshire, the 
other night stated that they were not only 
called upon to express their opinions on 
this subject, but that they were called 
upon to express an opinion diametr- 
cally opposite to that of the House of 
Lords upon it. Now, he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen, what would be gained by their 
coming to such a vote that night? He 
looked to the votes of that House, as they 
affected the country, and he would again 
ask what would be gained for the country 
by their coming to such a vote? He 
might be mistaken in his opinions, but 
they were opinions honestly and sincerél 

entertained. He would now consider suc 

a vote as it affected the future’ policy of 
the country and his Majesty’s Ministers. 
The vote to which the other House of 
Parliament had come called upon that 
House, it was said—so, indeed, his gallant 
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colleague had contended—to come to a 
yote of a directly opposite description. 
Now, where would be the use of placing 
this House in direct collision with the 
other House of Parliament on this oc- 
casion? But it was said, that if they did 
not do so, it would be thought by the 
world that the Commons of England were 
opposed to his Majesty’s Ministers. Now 
it was well known to the world that the 
great majority of that House supported 
the views and measures of his Majesty’s 
Government; and the vote to which his 
gallant colleague required the House to 
come was not necessary to establish that 
fact. What, he would repeat, would be 
gained by their coming to such a vote ? 
Would it not have a tendency to create an 
indisposition amongst many noble Peers 
towards that branch of the Legislature ? 
Would it not be said, that the result of 
such a vote was to call in question the 
rights and privileges of the other House 
of Parliament? For his part he could 


not conceive a proceeding more unworthy 
of the Legislature. Could any man con- 
ceive. anything more mischievous to the 
country than the thus gratuitously bring- 
ing the two branches of the Legislature 


into collision? Was it consistent with the 
dignity of that House to act in such a 
manner? Would it be wise on its part to 
do so? Were they to set such a dangerous 
and undignified example? It had been 
stated out of doors, that last year this 
House had come to a resolution, under 
analogous circumstances, opposed to the 
determination of the House of Lords. He 
(Mr. Robinson) was one of those who 
voted in the majority on that occasion, 
but he would deny, that there was any 
analogy between the two cases. The case 
which then occurred was one of strong 
and pressing necessity. His Majesty’s 
Ministers had tendered their resignations, 
and it was understood that his Majesty 
intended to accept them. Upon that 
occasion, thinking that it was necessary 
for the country that they should be re- 
tained in office, he had voted in the ma- 
jority. But was there, he would ask, the 
least likelihood of a change of Ministers 
now? Was it not, in fact, notorious, that 
the Government would continue as it was 
at present constituted? Where, then, would 
e the use of coming. to such a vote as 
this? This Motion called upon the House, 
without having the proper parliamentary 
evidence before it, to declare it as its, 
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opinion, that the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Government towards Portugal had been 
wise and judicious. Now, he (Mr. Robin- 
son) was not prepared to concur in a vote 
of that kind; and if, before the close of the 
debate, no other hon. Member should do 
so, he would move, as an amendment 
on the original Motion, the previous ques- 
tion. 

Lord John Russell said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
expressed opinions upon this subject, 
which he had no doubt were sincere and 
conscientious. In opposing the Motion, 
that hon. Member had laid the principal 
stress of his argument upon the danger 
of that House coming into collision with 
the other House of Parliament. Before 
he replied to that part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, he would just advert to 
some other points that had arisen in the 
course of the present debate. He would 
not say, that it was not necessary to discuss 
the character of Don Miguel, but that 
character had been so often discussed 
before, that it required but little illus. 
tration or remark to set it in its true light 
before the world. Indeed, he did not think 
that it was at all necessary to add a word 
to the condemnation which had been pro- 
nounced in the other House of Parliament 
not very long since by a noble Lord, then 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, upon the 
conduct of that Prince, whom the noble 
Lord called false, cruel, and cowardly. 
There could not possibly be imagined any 
three qualities more disgraceful—qualities 
which could more degrade a man or a 
Prince than those which had been then 
enumerated by the noble Lord in question 
as distinguishing the character. of Don 
Miguel. He would not say, whether or 
not the noble Lord had expressed himself 
in unusually strong terms in that instance, 
more especially considering the office 
which the noble Lord held at the time; 
but this he would say, that events which 
had happened since that period had most 
completely convinced him of the great 
discrimination which the noble Lord then 
evinced upon the subject. He would not 
say anything further regarding the charac- 
ter of that Prince beyond this, that it was 
not fair to assume that it should be matter 
of indifference to us. He was ready to 
admit that, generally speaking, such was 
the principle which should guide. this 
country in such cases, and had we no 
more connexion with Portugal or with 
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Don Miguel than the United States of 
America had, it would have been perfectly 
consistent for us to have adopted the same 
course that they did without at all inquir- 
ing into the character of Don Miguel; but 
when it was recollected that Don Miguel 
had bound himself by a solemn treaty to 
this country and its allies, that he came 
over here, and in the presence of the 
Sovereign of this country made the most 
solemn promises to act as Regent and not 
as King, it was obvious that this country 
was called upon, in justice to itself and to 
its own honour, to keep a strict eye upon 
his character and conduct. This gross vio- 
lation of all those solemn promises, thus 
made in the presence of the Sovereign of 
this country, was the reason that the con- 
duct of Don Miguel did not, as it ought 
not, satisfy this country—was the reason 
that he had not entitled himself to the 
good opinion of this country, and that his 
recognition had been delayed up to the 
time when the present Ministers came into 
office. They then found, indeed, that the 
recognition had been proposed to him by 
their predecessors on the condition that he 
would grant an amnesty. A more unfortu- 
nate proposition there surely could not 
have been made. It was a condition, the 
fulfilment of which required at least the 
possession of good faith and humanity on 
the part of the person upon whom it was 
imposed, and it was a mere mockery to 
demand such a condition from a Prince 
who was notoriously deficient in both those 
requisite qualifications. The question then 
was, as the gallant member tor Worcester 
had stated it, whether since that period, 
as we had not acknowledged Don Miguel, 
we had not preserved that neutrality which 
we were called upon to maintain? Now, 
upon the subject of neutrality and the 
course which had been pursued, the ques- 
tion was, whether or not this country had, 
as a State, furnished assistance to either 
of the contending parties? The question, 
he repeated, was, whether the State had 
furnished men, arms, or equipments, to 
both parties, or to either of them? Now, 
no one would dispute the necessity of the 
State, when determined to maintain a neu- 
trality, abstaining from furnishing such 
assistance to either of the contending 
parties; but in arguments upon this ques- 
tion he had to observe that the State was 
not unfrequently confounded with the 
subjeets of the State. Indeed, he had 


often heard quotations which meant no-; 
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thing more than that the State should not 
assist either party, applied where such ay 
application was most erroneous—namély, 
to the case of the subjects of the State 
assisting either party. With respect to 
the furnishing the munitions and equip. 
ments of war to belligerent parties by the 
subjects of the State, he believed that 4 
neutrality of that kind had never been the 
policy of this country: he believed tha 
we had never attempted to prevent out 
subjects from furnishing arms and ammy- 
nition to either party engaged in a contest 
with regard to which this country as 4 
State preserved a neutrality; and he was 
convinced, that if we ever attempted to do 
so, such an attempt would not only pro- 
duce great embarrassment in trade, but 
would lead us into actual collision with 
either one or other of the belligerent 
parties. If we were to say, that no arms 
or ammunition should go to Buenos Ayres 
because that State was at war with Pern, 
or to the Pacha of Egypt because he was 
at war with the Sultan, such a determina- 
tion would lead to an impossibility of 
avoiding war. It had always been the 
practice of this country, therefore, to allow 
stores of all kinds to be exported, and, in 
this instance, certainly, they had been 
most impartially obtained by both parties: 
If we allowed stores and ammunition of 
war to go out to Don Pedro, they had also 
been allowed to go out to Don Miguel: a 
large quantity was sent to him by the 
Thetis. He received by that conveyance 
600 shells and a gun, which had been re- 
cently purchased at Birmingham for 
1,100/., and within the last three weeks 
shells had been discharged from that gui 
upon Oporto. It could not be said, that 
the Government was bound, because it 
was neutral, to interfere and prevent the 
sending out of such supplies. The inter 
ference would be sure to be interpreted by 
one party or the other as an act of partiality 
and as an infringement of neutrality. 
Although the Foreign Enlistment Bill had 
been passed to effect, amongst other ob- 
jects, that of preventing individuals from 
supplying belligerent states with warlike 
stores, it had been found impossible, undet 
its provisions to carry that object mto 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had quoted the authority of Mr. Canning. 
Mr. Canning was certainly amongst the 


most forward in procuring the passin of 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, but what had 
subsequently happened in Mr. Canning’ 
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time, during the contest between Greece | 


and the Porte? Was it not a notorious 
fact that steam-boats went out of this 
country with supplies of arms and ammu- 
nition for the Greeks against the Porte ? 
When that fact was mentioned in the 
House of Commons, what was the defence 
made by Mr. Canning? He would quote 
the statement of Mr. Canning from a 

amphlet which professed to give his very 
words on that occasion. He said: ‘‘Steam- 
boats may go, but they must go without 
arms; and so, also, may arms as a matter 
of merchandise; and however strong a 
moral credence of their real destination 
we may have, by law we cannot stop them.” 
Mr. Canning said, further, ‘ that unless 
the arms, the ammunition, and the vessel 
went out together, or could be shown to 
be connected together, they could not be 
stopped.” In fact, Mr. Canning distinctly 
stated, ‘“‘That if the parties so managed 
as to send out the vessels, and the ammu- 
nition and arms apart, and without a fixed 
destination, and then arranged to assemble 
and to combine them in some foreign port 
it was impossible for the Government to 
prevent their doing so.” It was clear, then, 
that it was not possible, under the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, to prevent the subjects of 
this State from sending out to either party, 
for the sake of the cause, or for the sake 
of profit, such munitions and equipments 
of war. He next came to the case of the 
subjects of this country engaging in the 
serviee of a foreign power. That, he be- 
lieved, was the case as regarded the vessels 
detained by the Commissioners of Customs 
and to which reference had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Those vessels 
were detained under an order from the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who, having been informed that a 
question had arisen regarding them, the 
issue of which was doubtful, ordered them 
to be detained until it was determined. 
They were accordingly detained by the 
Commissioners of Customs, and his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers referred the case to the 
law officers of the Crown for their opinion 
upon it. The King’s Advocate and the 
other law officers of the Crown to whom 
the case was referred gave it as their opin- 
ion that the information in this instance 
was too vague to authorise the detention 
of those vessels. The right hon..Gentle- 
man told them that other lawyers had 
given a different opinion. He (Lord John 


Russell) would ask whether the Govern-| 
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ment, instead of asking the opinion of the 
King’s Advocate, and of the Attorney and 
the Solicitor General, should have gone to 
that learned person SirC. Wetherell, and to 
other such learned persons for their opinion 
upon it? Were they to say to those 
learned persons: ‘‘ We care not for the 
opinion of our own law officers, we want 
your opinion, and by it we will be guided 
in our conduct in this instance.” - The 
Government certainly could not be accused 
of adopting such an absurd course of pro- 
ceeding. ‘The law officers of the Crown 
having, then, given the opinion he had 
mentioned, nothing was left to his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers but to tell the Commissioners 
of Customs to let the vessels depart. They 
were all well aware that in the more 
ancient periods of our history it had not 
been the policy of this country to prevent 
its subjects from engaging in the service of 
foreign states. ''hey—all of them who had 
heard or read the able and eloquent speech 
of Sir James Mackintosh on the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill—were aware that in the 
times of Elizabeth and of James Ist, such a 
principle as that of preventing the subjects 
of this country from engaging in the ser- 
vice of a foreign power had not only not 
been acted upon, but refused to be acted 
upon, even at the solicitation of Spain and 
France—that in the reign of James Ist, 
despite the remonstrances of Gondomar, 
the Spanish Ambassador, troops levied 
here were allowed to serve in Flanders 
against the Spaniards, and that, in fine, 
to use the words of his lamented and elo- 
quent friend, ‘‘ What we had refused to 
the greatest of modern military tyrants 
and despotic Sovereigns—what we had 
denied to Louis 14th, and to, Philip 2nd— 
we were required to give to such aman as 
Ferdinand 7th.” * There was no doubt 
that it was at the instance of the Ambassa- 
dor of Ferdinand 7th that the Foreign En- 
listment Bill had been passed ; but before 
that time it had not been the poliey of this 
country to prevent its subjects from. en- 
gaging in the service of a foreign . power. 
He might mention that in the time of 
Charles 2nd the Duke of Marlborough 
entered a foreign service, and made his 
first campaign, in which he learned the 
art of war, under the celebrated Turenne. 
The first time that the new principle—that 
principle on which the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill was founded—was introduced was in 
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the time of George 2nd, and then it was in- { 
troduced because the subjects of this coun- 
try while they engaged nominally to serve 
under Louis 15th, really engaged to serve 
under the Pretender. It was to prevent 
that, the 29th of George 2nd was passed ; 
and while the first part of that Act went 
to prevent the subjects of this country 
from entering the service of the French 
king, which it declared to be disgraceful 
and dishonourable, the second part of it 
went. to allow the subjects of this country 
to enter the Scotch brigade which had 
been raised for the service of the United 
Provinces; thus, instead of taking away, 
acknowledging, the right of the people of 
this country to enter a brigade of troops 
raised for the service of a foreign power. 
Suppose that the United Provinces had at 
that period gone to war with Prussia, or 
with Russia, and that it was then argued 
that this country had violated its neutrality 
because the Scotch brigade in the service 
of the first-named power had been te- 
cruited from amongst its subjects, there 
was little doubt that the Ministers of 
George 2nd would have at once repudiated 
and scouted such a doctrine. Since the 
passing of the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 


assistance had been given by subjects of 
this realm to Greece and South America. 
Had the persons who had thus entered the 
service of foreign states been punished for 


a misdemeanour under that Bill? Had 
not his gallant friend Sir Robert Wilson, 
who with his own hands had pointed the 
guns at the defence of Corunna against 
the French, been subsequently restored to 
his rank of Lieutenant-general in the 
British army, notwithstanding the offence 
which he had committed in violating the 
provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Bill? 
He quoted that instance because it had 
occurred during the existence of the late 
Administration. Under the present Go- 
vernment a noble Lord had been restored 
to his rank in the Navy, though he also 
had violated the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
When, therefore, persons of such high 
rank—Generals and Admirals—were not 
punished for doing so, it would be impos- 
sible to punish soldiers, mere privates, for 
having entered a foreign service. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had praised 
Sir John Campbell. Now he (Lord John 
Russell) did not think, with the exception 
of Sir John Campbell’s having the good 
fortune of having a Portuguese wife, that 
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differed in the slightest degree. It a 

peared, indeed, to him, that both those 
officers might very well pair off together; 
and those two instances proved that his 
Majesty’s Ministers, instead of having been 
guilty of partiality, had been most com- 
pletely and decidedly neutral in reference to 
this contest. When he said they were im- 
partial in reference to this contest, he was 
ready to say, at the same time, that he full 
participated in the sentiment expressed by 
Mr. Canning on the occasion of the French 
invasion of Spain, when he prayed for the 
success of the Spaniards against their inva. 
ders, In thesame spirithe didnot feel ittobe 
improper or unbecoming to express a wish 
in a British Parliament, though it was our 
policy to remain neutral in a contest 
between cruelty and bigotry on the one 
hand, and liberal opinions and_ liberal 
institutions on the other, that the one 
side, the side of liberty and toleration, 
should prevail over the other. He was 
willing to grant to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the cases which he had quoted against 
Don Pedro; but the statement as to Don 
Pedro’s flogging a young soldier, bad as 
it was, would not bear comparison with 
the well-authenticated stories which- they 
had heard of Don Miguel. Having now 
disposed of the question of neutrality, 
which he trusted he had shown his 
Majesty’s Government had strictly pre- 
served in this case, he came to the point 
to which he had referred in the first 
instance — he meant that which had been 
raised by the hon. member for Worcester 
(Mr. Robinson). That hon. Gentleman 
intimated that great danger would result 
from coming to such a vote as the pr- 
posed one to-night—namely, a collision 
with the House of Lords. If such a 
collision should occur, it was not to that 
hon. Member’s colleague (Colonel Davies) 
that the blame was to attach. In that 
case, he thought that the House of Lords, 
having declared an opinion, which it ap- 
peared to him that they had done, in the 
way of a censure upon the late conduct of 
his Majesty's Government in reference t 
Portugal, it devolved on the House of 
Commons, under such circumstances, dis- 
agreeing as it did from that opinion, 
to address his Majesty, as it had an 
undoubted right to do, also upon the 
subject. Instead, therefore, of that House 
placing itself, as the hon. Member recom: 
mended, exactly in the same neutral 
position that the country stood in between 
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Don Pedro and Don Miguel, he thought, 
after what had occurred, that there could 
be no objection to their carrying up to 
the Throne their sentiments upon this 
question, whether they were in accordance 
with those of the hon. member for Wor- 
cester, who brought forward the Motion, 
or whether they were in accordance, which 
was rather improbable, with the sentiments 
expressed by his hon. colleague. But 
whether the sentiments of the majority of 
the House coincided with those of one 
hon. Member or of the other, it was 
not fair to say, that that House, in carry- 
ing up its sentiments to the Throne, could 
be considered as at all interfering with 
the other House of Parliament. He denied, 
that in doing so they would be seeking to 
provoke a collision with the House of 
Lords. The great object of his conduct— 
and the same had been the object of all his 
colleagues, but he had been placed pro- 
minently forward in regard to the measures 
to which he was about to refer—the great 
object in all his former conduct had been 
to prevent the chance of such a collision ; 
and if in certain measures he had confined 
himself within certain restrictions—if he 
had abstained from pressing forward 
opinions which were deep-seated in his 
breast—if he had abstained in any instance 
from carrying into effect views and 
opinions which, the more he considered 
them, the more he was convinced of their 
being most essential to the happiness, 
prosperity, and welfare, of this country, 
‘ let the House, let hon. Gentlemen be 
assured that he did not decline then 
urging those views in consequence of any 
change that had taken place in his opinions, 
or in consequence of any wish to preserve 
office or place, but because he saw there 
was no chance of then carrying them into 
effect without bringing into collision the 
two branches of the Legislature—a result 
which no men should wantonly or care- 
lessly bring on, and which, in the present 
condition of this country, would be a very 
great misfortune, throwing on those who 
governed the country as heavy a respon- 
sibility as ever fell on any men. ‘These 
were the reasons which had guided his 
conduct and thatof his Majesty’s Ministers. 
He did not think that, upon this occasion, 
they, at least, could be reproached with 
having done anything that was likely to 
bring into collision the two branches of 
the Legislature. They had pursued that 
course of policy with regard to Portugal 
VOL, XVIIT. {zhira 
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which they thought conducive to the best 
interests of the empire—they had acted so 
as to preserve, unstained, the honour of 
the country, and they now cheerfully and 
fearlessly appealed to the vote of that 
House to prove that they had been right. 

Captain Yorke denied, that the instances 
to which the noble Lord had referred, of 
assistance being afforded to Greece in the 
time of Mr. Canning, were at all ap- 
plicable to the present case. The fact 
was, that the masters of the two ships 
alluded to which sailed from this country 
in 1825, were afterwards fined by Govern- 
ment for a breach of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. He was himself stationed at that 
time in the Mediterranean, and on coming 
up with a convoy which had been fitted out 
in this country, and which was destined 
for the assistance of the Turks; finding 
that they sailed under British colours, 
though he was not in sufficient force to 
take them, he made them haul down the 
British and hoist the Turkish colours. 
For that act he had been commended 
by the Admiralty, and he understood that 
Mr. Canning had praised his conduct on 
that occasion. The Speech from the 
Throne had led all the world to believe 
that a perfect neutrality was to be pre- 
served, yet, it could not be denied that 
the results had shown that a war had 
been carried on against Don Miguel. 
Vessels had been continually leaving the 
ports of this realm, and it was impossible 
that they could have quitted those ports 
without the Government being cognizant, 
for as Customs dues were to be paid, every 
information as to their cargoes and destina- 
tion could be afforded to the Government 
by its own officers in the various ports of 
the kingdom. But he (Captain Yorke) 
wished much to know what the ships 
in his Majesty’s service had been doing 
so long in the Douro? Of the duty those 
ships were performing, the Government 
could not be uninformed, for the right 
hon. Baronet (the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ) must have been regularly in 
receipt of returns from the officers in 
command. Every vessel leaving the ports 
of this country must be provided with 
a clearance and manifest of her cargo, 
as the House could not but know; and it 
was equally well known that any variation 
between the contents of the vessel and 
those documents rendered her the lawful 
prize of any of his Majesty’s ships. If 
his Majesty’s fleets in the Douro had 
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been made use of for the purposes of 
landing the munitions of war, he believed 
it was contrary to every regulation under 
which a British officer ought, under such 
circumstances, to act. He must contend, 
notwithstanding the speech of the noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, that 
neutrality had never been the object of 
his Majesty’s Government. How, then, 
he would ask the House, could any oflicer 
in the service of Don Pedro be, with any 
shadow of justice, visited in the manner 
that Admiral Sartorius had been treated 
by the Government of this country ? 
Would it be just, in the same way to meet 
an officer of undoubted courage and ex- 
perience who had taken the command of a 
recent expedition in the same cause, and 
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who had made a declaration that he would ' 


be dead, or in three weeks he would take 
Lisbon? He should wish to know from 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, what would be the effect of the 
French troops taking possession of Lisbon? 
Enough had already been seen of the 
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on abstract principles, and was not biassed 
by party feeling, it would, at least, meet 
‘with a calm and deliberate consideration, 
The neutrality which had been spoken 
and boasted of by the noble Lord opposite 
had, he must again insist, not been main. 
tained; and he could not doubt the object 
of the noble Lord, the member for Deyon. 
shire, when he improvidently rose the 
other night to play the same part which 
he had done Jast year. The noble Lond 
had again introduced his conception of a 
collision to be anticipated between the 
two Houses of Parliament. He could not 
remain quiet after hearing the noble Lord 
opposite, without thus giving expression 
‘to his sentiments on this interesting sub- 
ject. 
Mr. O'Connell would vote for the 
_ Motion; and in supporting it, as it im- 
plied confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, 
/nobody would suspect him of any in- 
‘terested motives. The House was bound 
, to come to that conclusion if they meant 


‘to support neutrality. What was the 


Portugal. 


effects of the possession by the French of present situation as to neutrality? Had 
Algiers, Ancona, and Belgium? but if; they not a vote of one House operating in 


Lisbon should get into the hands of the 
French, he was satisfied the noble Lord 
would not feel very easy with such a state 
of affairs. He believed, that the vast 
majority of the people of this country had 
no disposition to surrender the rights and 
privileges which they enjoyed in commerce 
and their great influence over the seas, 
into the hands and dominion of their 
ancient. foes. With regard to the ex- 
pedition under Captain Napier, he deemed 
it right to state, that two steam-vessels 


had sailed from Falmouth—the Birming- | 


ham, with 200 English volunteers, and 
the Britannia, with 256 volunteers, pos- 
sessing a very soldier-like appearance, and 
who seemed, as was stated, to understand 
the duties of a soldier. Now, he would 
maintain, that the number of voluntecrs 
was not to decide the question of a main- 
tenance of neutrality, and he would boldly 
ask the House, whether, even if that num- 
ber, provided with ammunition, so left 
this country, a strict neutrality was main- 
tained? He could not help deeply re- 


gretting that this question was, to his | 
surprise, brought forward upon the present | 


occasion, more to try the comparative 


strength of the two Houses of Parliament, | 


than, to try the merits of the question 
itself. He regretted this the more, because 
he was sure, that if the matter was placed 


'favour of Don Miguel? He said yes! 
‘the other House had given the privilege of 
| their countenance, as far as it went, to Don 
Miguel. He was just the sort of person 
for the Conservatives to take in hand, 
|The hon. Member talked of a collision 
with the other House, but who began it! 
| Why the other House. They had cha- 
| racteristically taken Don Miguel’s part, 
jand had placed themselves in. a false 
‘position. They had begun the battle by 


| throwing their shield over Don Miguel 


and his policy. It was admitted even 
by all the speakers who were in his favour, 
that he was a usurper, and not only 
a usurper, but a perjured man, a mutr- 
derer, and a traitor to his father and 
his country. That was the man over 
whom the other House had thrown their 
shield—that was the man whose cause the 
other House had sanctified, and to restore 
neutrality, they ought to give a vote 
on the other side. The Resolution of 
that House ought to go abroad to neu- 
tralize the vote of the other, and he 
believed it would have quite as much 
moral effect as the vote of the other 
House. The country, it was plain, was 
divided into two parties—the party which 
‘wished to reap the benefits of Reform, 
and the party which wished to withhold 
‘them. The Ministers said, that they were 
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willing to give the people those benefits, 
but they could not go so far as they 
wished, because they were stopped by the 
party opposed to all Reform, and there 
must, at one time or the other, be a 
collision between these parties, If there 
was not good sense enough and good 
temper enough in the party opposed to 
the Government and to Reform to give 
way—if they could not read the signs 
of the times—if they would expose them- 
selves and the country to great risks, by 
not giving up their old prejudices, why a 
collision must come. ‘‘ They (said Mr. 
O'Connell) have begun it, and we will not 
shrink from it. The country requires from 
us that we should take a determined part.” 
The Members who wished to defend the 
country from disaster and avert anarchy, 
should support the Resolution. That was 
due to the principle of improvement in our 
institutions, to which the majority were 
bound. What was it the Ministers were 
charged with? They were not charged 
with having supported one of the brothers ; 
they were not charged with being partizans 
of either; but they were charged that they 
did not support Don Miguel. They did not 
interfere, however, to prevent Don Miguel 
coming here for. soldiers. He had money, 
why did he get none? Why, not one 
man would enlist under his banners as a 
soldier. He could not get a single soldier 
here, though he might get great Captains. 
There was not an English, Scotch, or 
Irish fighting man who would serve under 
such a man, He might get assistance 
from another quarter, There he might 
get churchmen as supporters. He thought 
he saw them marching forth, with their 
lawn sleeves, the true church militant, 
going to aid Don Miguel. What, he again 
asked, was the amount of the charge ? 
Why, simply this—that Don Miguel was 
so bad that he could find no support. 
There was not one person who had spoken, 
who did not admit this character. The 
right hon. and gallant Officer (Sir Henry 
Hardinge), whom everybody, of all parties, 
respected, had taken care, with the true 
chivalrous spirit of a British soldier, not 
to tarnish his high character by saying 
that he cee of Don Miguel’s cha- 
racter. ould anything have been said 
had the troops which had gone to support 
Don Pedro been engaged in pulling down 
constitutional doctrines ? Would any com- 
plaint have been made had the troops 
gone to assist Don Miguel? He recol- 
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lected a time under the late Government, 
when Don Pedro was engaged against the 
constitutionalists, when that Government 
allowed him to levy troops in Ireland. 
Colonel Cotter and Colonel Baldwin raised 
a regiment intended for the service of Don 
Pedro. They did it openly—they ap- 
pointed officers and gave away commis- 
sions, and he himself had two of these 
commissions. The whole thing was public 
—it was known and not hindered. The 
men, when they embarked, indeed, as- 
sumed the character of husbandmen, and 
took a few husbandry tools with them, 
but they took a great number more mus- 
kets—six or seven hundred. It was said 
the Foreign Enlistment Act was not en- 
forced ; but how was legal proof of its 
violation to be obtained? He declared 
that there could scarcely be legal proof, 
unless some person who was a particeps 
criminis should make an affidavit of the 
destination and employment of the vessels. 
Some man, then, must betray the cause 
he had sworn to support, before an affi- 
davit affording legal proof could be ob- 
tained. In what way, too, had the Act of 
Parliament been violated 4 Why it was 
said, that some poor-houses had been 
cleared. He wished more of them had 
been emptied. He was glad that this 
class of men expatriated themselves. It 
was a good thing that they risked their 
necks abroad instead of staying to risk 
them at home in a less glorious way. They 
were a class of people whom every Govern- 
ment might be glad to get rid of, and glad 
if they were engaged abroad. They carried 
no capital with them, they were not 
monied men, and were not likely to 
increase by their capital and labour the 
resources of any other country. If more 
of that sort of people were to go, he should 
not regret it, and he should regret it the 
less, if, in going, they could do service to 
the cause of freedom. There was in this 
case the constitutional principle involved, 
and he acknowledged, whether it were 
prejudice or not, that he had an attach- 
ment to constitutional principles. He 
approved, too, of the character of the con- 
stitutionalists of Portugal, and the more, 
as their proceedings contrasted favourably 
with those of the constitutionalists of 
Spain and the liberals of France. The 
constitutionalists of Spain had destroyed 
all the old constitution of the country — 
they had rooted up the foundations, on 
the notion of giving a sort of union and 
P 2 
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completeness to the government they had 
adopted—the principle of the Jacobins— 
and gone forward on the principle of 
destroying the whole system. They had 
made it better for the wealthy man, but 
not for the poor ; they had, by cutting off 
entails, unfettered the nobility, and pro- 
moted the happiness of the rich, but they 
had taken away the resources of the poor, 
inasmuch as they had abolished convents, 
and gave the poor no other means of sup- 
port. That was what the constitutionalists 
of Spain had done; the constitutionalists 
of Portugal had pursued a different course. 
They had only sought to reform and 
amend the institutions of their country 
in a gradual and constitutional way. Don 
Miguel had interfered and put a stop to 
all reform, notwithstanding his oath. The 
noble Lord had called him a monster of 
indiscretion; and was it with such a 
monster that we were to enter into terms 
of amity? The Ministers ought not to 
support him. Instead of complaining of 
Ministers for not preventing the people 
from assisting Don Pedro, he thought, 
under the circumstances of the country, if 
there was no risk of a general war, the 
Ministers would rather deserve to be im- 
peached, if they did not make war on 
Don Miguel. ‘They should, perhaps, act 
a bolder part, and send a few regiments of 
brave British soldiers to Portugal, who 
would put an end to the contest in half 
an hour. But it was said, that Miguel, 
the man who was called a miscreant, was 
popular in Portugal. If the people did 
like him, that was a proof that they were 
worthy of him. But it was a calumny. 
What proportion of the people supported 
him? Where was the rising in arms in 
his favour? He had heard of none. A 
small detachment kept possession of a 
corner of his kingdom, and none of his 
people came to his aid. One-sixteenth of 
his subjects had passed through his 
dungeons, or been obliged to flee from the 
tyranny the monster had established. It 
was time that it should have a limit. It 
was time that a declaration should be 
made by that House to support Don 
Pedro, and put an end to the dominion 
of Don Miguel. In coming to a vote of 
that kind, he had no doubt that the 
national feelings would be on their side, 
and to such a vote he would give his most 
hearty concurrence. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he could under- 
stand the motives which inducéd the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman to support the 
Resolution of the hon. and gallant officer, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had be. 
come that evening an open and eloquent 
advocate of the principle, that we should 
directly interfere with the domestic 20- 
vernment of another and an independent 
country. He would annihilate in another 
nation the right of judgment, and would 
give it a different government, because he 
disapproved of the Ruler it had chosen 
for itself. The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man would have us not limit ourselves to 
the barren expression of disapprobation— 
he would go so far as to send regiments to 
a foreign country, to dictate who should 
be its sovereign. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s advice went that length. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
justify neutrality; but because he disap- 
proved of Don Miguel, he would resort to 
war to dispossess that prince of his throne, 
and supply that throne with a successor. 
And this was the doctrine of a Gentleman 
who was an eloquent teacher in that 
school which laid it down as a funda- 
mental rule, that we should not interfere 
in the domestic concerns of other nations. 
That school recognized as their leading 
principle, that every people should be 
left to choose their own government. He 
thought that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was one of the most ardent and 
eloquent defenders of those principles, but 
that night the hon, and learned Gentleman 
had contended for the abominable tyranny, 
that we might interfere for what he called 
freedom, and that tyranny, if covered with 
the veil of liberalism might be forced 
upon people at the point of the bayonet. 
If tyranny were only employed to support 
liberalism, it appeared that there was no 
tyranny the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not ready to support. There was no 
war in which he was not ready to involve 
the country for the sake of his principles, 
nor any lengths to which he would not go 
to put down an individual to whom he was 
opposed. ‘“ Recognize Don Miguel!” said 
the hon. Gentleman, “‘ Was there ever 
such a monstrous proposition ? What! 
recognize a perjurer and a murderer! 
Impossible!” But the merits of Don 
Miguel had nothing whatever to do with 
the proposition before the House. Ad- 
mitting that he had been guilty of all sorts 
of crimes, that he was a monster, an 

guilty of perjury, what had that to do 
with the question whether we had ob- 
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served the neutrality we professed? When 
the hon. member for Worcester spoke of 
him as a person unworthy to reign, and 
as a person whom it would be improper 
to recognize, the noble Lord (Lord Pal- 
merston) held up his hand as giving that 
sentiment his full approbation; but be- 
fore the noble Lord did that, he should 
recollect the opinions of his colleagues, 
and particularly of the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the debate on 
the King’s Speech, before the noble Lord 
came into office, which said that it hoped 
the time would soon come when Don 
Miguel might be recognized by this coun- 
try—the noble Lord said in the debate on 
that Speech, “ that this part of the Speech 
he heartily approved of, and in his opinion 
there had been too long a delay in recog- 
nizing Don Miguel.” [Lord Althorp said, 
he did not say that the delay had been 
too long, but that the time had come]. 
He begged the noble Lord’s pardon; but 
he saw very little difference between what 
he had attributed to the noble Lord and 
what the noble Lord admitted he had 
said. The noble Lord did not say that 
the delay had been too long, but that the 
time had come when Don Miguel ought 
to be recognized. That was a distinct 
opinion, given some years ago; and since 
then a considerable time had elapsed, 
calculated to prove the stability and se- 
curity of Don Miguel’s government, mak- 
ing the non-recognition of it less excusable 
on the part of the Government, for with 
his character that recognition had nothing 
whatever to do. He would not enter into 
the character of Don Pedro, nor advert 
to his supplanting his father. The history 
of that, though curious, might be very 
unprofitable. But he would ask the 
House to put aside all feelings of this 
description—he would ask them to look 
at the permanent policy of England, and 
determine if it was a safe principle to re- 
fuse to acknowledge a Sovereign on ac- 
count of his personal misconduct? He 
would ask them to be guided—not by 
their feelings—but by those principles 
which must regulate our public policy. 
The principle, that the character of an 
individual sovereign should not interfere 
with public policy, had long been advo- 
cated by the Whigs themselves. Discus- 
sions on this subject had taken place 
during the revolutionary war, and Mr. 
Fox had then expressly declared, that the 
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private character of a ruler should not 
prevent the Government from recognizing 
him. Let the House look at the debate 
in 1800, on the overture made by the 
French Republic to the Government of 
this country, to enter into negotiations. 
In that debate Mr. Fox said :-—‘I am 
‘not justifying the French—I am not 

striving to absolve them from blame, 
‘ either in their internal or external policy. 
‘ I think, on the contrary, that their suc- 
‘ cessive rulers have been as bad and as 
‘ execrable, in various instances, as any of 
‘ the most despotic and unprincipled go- 
‘ vernments that the world ever saw. No 
‘man regrets, Sir, more than I do, the 
‘enormities that France has committed ; 
‘ but how do they bear upon the question 
‘as it now stands? Are we for ever to 
‘deprive ourselves of the benefits of 
‘ 
¢ 
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peace, because France has perpetrated 
acts of injustice? Sir, we cannot acquit 
ourselves upon such ground. Sir, we 
have heard to-night a great many most 
acrimonious invectives against Buonaparte 
—against the whole course of his con- 
duct, and against the unprincipled man- 
ner in which he seized upon the reins of 
government. I will not make his de- 
fence—I think all this sort of invective, 
which is used only to inflame the pas- 
sions of this House and of the country, 
‘exceedingly ill-timed, and very im- 
‘ politic.’ He thought the language of 
Mr. Fox then was exactly applicable to 
Don Miguel now; and the language 
which he applied to the character of Buo- 
naparte might, with equal justice, be ap- 
plied to Don Miguel. The simple question 
to be decided in such case was only who 
was, de facto, sovereign, who had a suf- 
ficient testimony in the continued obedi- 
ence of his subjects, and the sanction of 
the authorities of the country, that he 
could maintain and preserve the usual 
relations with other states? What endless 
disputes would be caused if the recogni- 
tion of sovereigns were made to depend 
on their private characters? They must 
not make a public inquiry into the cha- 
racter of the Government, but into that 
of the individual; and if the character of 
the sovereign were bad, the government 
was to be considered as deserving of nor 
faith or confidence. If they were to look 
at the private character of sovereigns, 
they could keep up no relations with the 
Porte. What, also, could be done with re- 
spect to Morocco or Algiers? He repeated 
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that principles of public policy, and not 
of individual character, were the only 
proper guides on such questions. In the 
debate already alluded to, Mr. Fox had 
defended the principle, that the character 
of Buonaparte should not weigh with the 
Government of England; and the same 
arguments might be applied to Don 
Miguel. Mr. Fox observed, ‘It was said 
* Cromwell was a usurper, but would it 
not have been insanity in France and 
Spain to refuse to treat with him, be- 
cause he was a usurper? No, Sir, these 
are not the maxims by which go- 
vernments are actuated. They do not 
inquire so much into the means by which 
power may have been acquired, as into 
the fact of where the power resides, 
The people did acquiesce in the govern- 
ment of Cromwell; but it may be said, 
that the splendour of his talents, the 
vigour of his Administration, the high 
tone with which he spoke to foreign 
nations, the success of his arms, and the 
character which he gave to the English 
name, induced the nation to acquiesce 
in his usurpation; and that we must not 
‘try Buonaparte by this example.’ Mr. 
Fox scouted the idea, that if the govern- 
ment were not fit for the people they 
would readily obey it. Mr. Fox said, it 
was enough for us that the people did 
obey the government of France, of what- 
ever materials it might be composed. 
That principle was now applicable to Por- 
tugal. However strange might be the 
choice made by the Portuguese, the cha- 
racter of their sovereign was of no conse- 
quence to other nations. His Majesty’s 
Government had, in fact, already decided 
every question which could arise as to 
character, by professing neutrality. We 
had determined on neutrality, and the 
question was—had neutrality been ob- 
served? The noble Lord said, that his 
wishes were in favour of Don Pedro, but 
if the noble Lord had suffered those 
wishes to influence his conduct after ad- 
vising his Majesty to preserve neutrality, 
he had done wrong. After giving such 
advice, it was his business to see that the 
measures of neutrality, as laid down in 
the laws of nations, should be enforced. 
How had the Government maintained this 
neutrality? The Speech from the Throne 
declared that non-interference in the con- 
test which existed should guide this 
country, and that we should adhere to 
the strictest neutrality; and how had 
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that declaration been followed ? Why, 
large parties of his Majesty's subjects had 
engaged in direct hostility against one 
of the parties? The question was, whether 
in suffering these expeditions of dis. 
ciplined troops to go from our shores we 
had preserved neutrality ? The noble Lor 
had referred to the cases of individuals, 
and mentioned Sir Robert Wilson and 
others who had entered into foreign ser. 
vice; but there was a great difference be. 
tween individuals entering into a foreign 
service during a contest between nations, 
and whole fleets going from our shores, 
assist one of two contending parties, It 
was not prudent in the noble Lord to 
point attention to the conduct of indi- 
viduals in such cases, because the Go. 
vernment had found it necessary some- 
times to punish such individuals as were 
guilty of that very breach of neutrality 
which the noble Lord quoted their ex- 
ample to prove had not been broken, 
The noble Lord had said he would refer 
the House to the speech of Sir James 
Mackintosh—but how did that apply to 
the present case; The argument of Sir 
James Mackintosh went merely to this— 
not that the Government should not en- 
force the existing law—-not that they 
should not issue a Proclamation founded 
on Statute-law, but that they should not, 
at the remonstrance of Spain, alter the 
law and adopt a new course of Legis- 
lation. Sir James Mackintosh said, there 
would be no end to the demands of foreign 
Powers if the principle were once admitted 
that our system of jurisprudence were to 
be altered at their pleasure.* But he 
as distinctly asserted that the law, what- 
ever it was, ought tobe enforced. When 
the noble Lord dwelt with so much satis- 
faction on the argument of Sir James 
Mackintosh, he entirely refuted the ar- 
guments of one of his own colleagues, 
the Judge Advocate, who replied to Sit 
James Mackintosh on that occasion, and 
destroyed every principle he maintain 
ed; sustaining one of the ablest argu- 
ments he had ever heard brought forward 
in Parliament in favour of this principle— 
that it was a violation of neutrality for in- 
dividual members of the State to carry on 
war after the State itself had declared its 
neutrality. These opinions on the se 
ples of law were not subject to change. 
He asked how those who contended that 
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the hostile expedition sent from . this 
country was not at variance with neu- 
trality could reconcile that doctrine 
with the deliberate opinion of the great 
writers on the lawof nations. But, know- 
ing the distaste of the House for such 
references, he would merely read the 
summary of the opinion of the Judge Ad- 
vocate—a lawyer—a man deeply versed 
in these matters, who had made them his 
study, and whose deliberate opinion, thus 
strongly pronounced, could not be dis- 
puted. He said:-—‘ On the whole, not 
‘only was the weight of authority in 
‘favour of the principle ef the Bill, but 
‘not a single authority, or the shade of it, 
‘could be found in opposition to this 
‘ plain, clear and irrefutable position, that 
‘when a neutral nation knowingly per- 
‘mitted the levying of troops in its terri- 
‘tory by one of two contending parties, 
‘and had gone so far as very materially 
‘to sway the fortunes of the war, then 
‘ such nation was virtually departing from 
‘ its neutral character, and assuming that 
‘of an enemy—at the same time in the 
‘worst manner, because not directly.’* 
This position was deliberately taken by a 
man of great learning, who had looked 
into the authorities—by a man chosen 


for one of the now highest law-ofticers, 


who laid down the principle, ‘ that if 
your subject so interfere as materially to 
sway the fortunes of the war, in that case 
it isa departure from neutrality.on your 
part, and it is worse than war, because 
you are exempting yourselves from re- 
sponsibility.” He did not contend that 
individuals entering into the service of 
this State or that, would necessarily call 
upon the Government for interference ; 
but if the Government took no means 
whatever to prevent hostile expeditions 
sailing from our arsenals, which vary the 
fortunes of the war, then he affirmed that, 
according to the principles of the present 
Judge Advocate, that was a departure 
from the established principles of neu- 
trality. The noble Lord referred to the 
principles of Mr. Canning: he said, Mr. 
Canning never interfered, and that he 
allowed steam-boats to sail without men. 
The noble Lord said, he believed that 
with respect to some particular vessel, the 
powers of the law were appealed to, but 
that Mr. Canning stated that, on refer- 
ence to the law-officers, they were of 





* Hansard, xl, p. 1247. 
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opinion that the affidavits presented did 
not bring that vessel within the strict 
letter of the law. Without knowing 
the nature of the case submitted to 
the law-oflicers, he knew not what weight 
to attach to their opinion; and, conse- 
quently, he did not know whether the 
noble Lord’s remarks were well founded. 
But there was a public proclamation 
issued in Council when Mr. Canning was 
Secretary of State, at a period when this 
very question arose ;—‘ is it consistent 
with the avowed neutrality of this country 
for English subjects to demean themselves, 
in respect to hostilities, in a manner differ- 
ent from that pursued by the Sovereign of 
their State?” He did not care about the 
case of a single vessel, but when a com- 
plaint was made to Mr. Canning, in his 
capacity of Secretary of State, that British 
subjects were contravening the authority 
of the British Government—what course 
did Mr. Canning pursue, and what prin- 
ciples did he lay down. Now there was 
a proclamation of the King in Council, 
bearing date October 4th, 1825, which 
was most important. It said, ‘ Whereas 
‘his Majesty, being at peace with all the 
‘ Powers and States of Europe and Ame- 
‘rica, has repeatedly declared his royal 
‘determination to maintain a strict and 
‘impartial neutrality in the different con- 
‘tests in which certain of those powers 
‘and subjects are engaged; and whereas 
‘the commission of acts of hostility by 
‘ individual subjects of his Majesty against 
‘ any power or state, or against the persons 
‘and properties of the subjects of any 
‘power or state which, being at peace 
‘with his Majesty, is at the same time 
‘engaged in a contest, with respect to 
‘which his Majesty has declared his de- 
‘termination to be neutral, is calculated 
‘to bring into question the sincerity of 
‘his Majesty’s subjects. And whereas, if 
‘his Majesty’s subjects cannot be eflectu- 
‘ally restrained from such unwarranted 
‘commission of acts of hostility, it may be 
‘justly apprehended that the Government 
‘of England might be thereby liable’-—and 
so on. ‘ His Majesty does hereby enjoin all 
‘his Majesty’s subjects strictly to observe 
‘as well towards the Greeks as all other 
‘belligerents with whom his Majesty is at 
‘peace, neutrality and respect for the 
‘ exercise of those rights which his Majesty 
‘has always continued to exercise when 
‘his Majesty has himself been unhappily 
‘engaged in war,’ That was the doctrine 
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which Mr, Canning held, and on which 
his Majesty’s Ministers ought now to act. 
At a period when all the sympathies of 
the nation were in favour of Greece, did 
Mr. Canning come down to the House 
aud excite its feeling, as he might have 
done, by painting in glowing colours the 
atrocities committed by the Sublime 
Porte? Did he try to raise their passions 
by detailing the slaughter of 1,500 Janis- 
saries, in one night, at Constantinople ? 
No: he said, “ we have maintained cer- 
tain relations with this power. If its sub- 
jects have a right of complaint, let them 
obtain redress for their own wrongs by 
force; but the policy of England, and the 
principles of the law of nations, dictate to 
us not to meddle with the internal affairs 
of other nations—not to inquire into the 
details of the seraglio of the Grand Sultan 
not to investigate the atrocities he may 
have committed against this man or against 
that woman. He is recognized by his 
own subjects—he is recognized by the 
constituted authorities—and it would be 
absurd in us to constitute ourselves the 
judges of his conduct.” The noble Lord 
who referred to the authority of Mr. Can- 
ning, had it in that proclamation in aid of 
that of his Judge-Advocate, and the prin- 
ciples of the Judge-Advocate, and the 
practice of Mr. Canning, were consistent 
with each other. The noble Lord main- 
tained the alarming proposition—that the 
subjects of this country had a right to 
judge fur themselves into what hostilities 
they would enter. The noble Lord said 
the dominion of all law was at an end : 
the King’s Government maintained its 
neutrality — it gave orders to its own 
ships of war to abstain from interference ; 
but it was a matter of entire indifference 
what the subjects of his Majesty did. He 
lamented to hear such a doctrine, because 
if it were practically acted upon with 
respect to powerful states, there could be 
no security for the continuance of peace 
for a single year. It might serve to neg- 
lect the observance of such a principle in 
the case of Portugal; it might be well to 
neglect it in the case of those who had 
not the power to avenge their wrongs ; 
but neglect it either in the case of the 
United States, or in the case of France, 
and what would be the consequence. Why, 

the noble Lord were to maintain, in case 
a powerful insurrection had arisen in La 
Vendee, directed against the government 
of Louis Philippe in France, that it would. 
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have been a matter of entire indifference 
whether Charles 10th, residing at Holy- 
rood, had employed 200,0002. or 300,000, 
in the purchase of steam boats—had em- 
ployed British officers, concurring with 
him in political principles, in the command 
of hostile expeditions—and had directed 
that force against the lawful authority of 
Louis Philippe on the eastern coast of 
France, could he have expected that 
France would not have remonstrated, and 
would it have been sufficient for the noble 
Lord to have said, in answer to those 
remonstrances, ‘‘ these are the unauthor- 
ized acts of the King’s subjects?” Would 
the Government, after complaint made of 
the unauthorized nature of the acts, have 
ordered the release of the vessels, and 
refused to hear additional evidence of the 
illegality of the transaction when it was 
offered? In the event of an insurrection 
in the United States on the part of the 
black population, if individuals, concur- 
ring, in the opinion of that population, as 
to their rights, should employ themselves 
as they pleased in advancing and pro- 
moting that insurrection—would it bea 
sufficient answer on our part to say to the 
United States, ‘‘ this is done without the 
authority of the Government of England 
—individuals are making use of our force, 
but we cannot help it—they are making 
use of the advantages of our geographical 
position, in order to carry sword and flame 
into the territories of a country towards 
which we are professing friendship, but 
we cannot interfere?” It would be utterly 
impossible—and God forbid that it should 
be possible to act on any such doctrine! 
Imagine the case of a dispute in France— 
the right of succession—and conceive the 
immense advantages which our position 
would give to one of the hostile powers if 
we allowed him to avail himself of it. 
Was it possible to say, that a Government, 
responsible for the maintenance of public 
peace, had no power to control its subjects 
in the prosecution of their warlike designs? 
And, above all, could it be said that com- 
missioned officers of the King—men who 
have obtained naval and military experi- 
ence by service in the armies and fleets of 
England—that they should have the power 
of rendering their skill, experience, and 
bravery subservient to the purposes of 
another state? Over them, at least, the 
King had a direct control; his: Majesty 
might issue a Proclamation directing them 
to return to this country, and he had the 
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power of enforcing his orders. It had 
been asked, why should invidious com- 
parisons be drawn between Sir John 
Campbell and Admiral Sartorius? He 
had heard no such invidious comparisons. 
He did not ask the Government to with- 
draw its subjects from the service of one 
of these conflicting powers, but from both, 
if their assistance to either be contrary to 
the interests of this country, and in oppo- 
sition to the principles upon which this 
Government ought to have proceeded. 
That was the course which the Government 
ought to have pursued, in conformity with 
its own declared principles. It was mon- 
strous that the subjects of the King should 
have the power of making war against a 
power towards which the country was 
pledged to remain neutral. He did 
not speak of a few individuals going 
to the opposite side, as occurred in 
the case of the American war. His 
objection was not so much against in- 
dividual instances, as against the system 
of sending out expeditions such as had 
been known to leave Falmouth and Spit- 
head. To treat such expeditions as the 
acts of individuals merely, was laying 
down a dangerous principle—a principle 
which would lead to war, and a war in 
which he thought we could not fail to be 
involved. He now came to consider the 
propositions submitted to the House by 
the gallant Member. To the first of those 
propositions he could have no possible 
objection, because it merely stated the 
regret of the House at the continuance of 
hostilities in Portugal. The hon Gentleman 
called on the House, by his Resolution, to 
express their regret at the continuance of 
the contest in Portugal; to that he had 
no objection, but to the extraordinary non 
sequitur which followed, he certainly could 
not assent. The hon. Gentlemancalled upon 
the House to express their grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the judicious policy 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had pursued 
in relation to that country. That policy 
was, in his opinion, much to be deprecated, 
for the present hostilities in Portugal 
Were, in his opinion, mainly the result of 
the course pursued by his Majesty’s 
Government. What would be the conse- 
quence of Don Pedro’s success? He had 
Seen a portion of the correspondence 
between his Majesty’s Government and 
Spain, published in the Augsburg Gazette, 
in which they interdicted Spain from in- 
terfering with the contest in Portugal, and. 
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they laid down this undeniable basis of 
neutrality—that the independence of 
Portugal would be but a phrase without a 
meaning, if the sovereign of that country 
were to be placed upon the throne, not by 
the rights of birth, or by the support of 
the nation, but by the bayonets of foreign- 
ers. He would ask, then, if Don Pedro 
succeeded, to what would he owe his 
success but to foreign bayonets? There 
never was, perhaps, a sovereign ‘put to a 
severer task than Don Miguel. What 
was the result? Why, notwithstanding 
his breach of fidelity, there was still proof 
that he held his power by the will of the 
people. This, indeed, was the only 
question to consider—did the people of 
Portugal, or did they not, approve of Don 
Miguel as their sovereign? What were 
the facts ? The second city in the country 
had been for several months in the posses- 
sion of Don Pedro; yet not one single vil- 
lage—no constituted authorities—no class 
of the people had declared in his favour. 
The Portuguese had declared their pre- 
ference of the rule of Don Miguel to that 
of Don Pedro. If ever there was a 
temptation for men dissatisfied with the 
rule of the existing government to declare 
their dissatisfaction, it was in the case of 
Portugal. There was both temptation and 
opportunity, for the Governments of Eng- 
land and France had thrown their whole 
weight into the scale of Don Pedro. 
What, then, would be the consequence of 
Don Pedro’s success 2? He would answer 
them in their own words, that the inde- 
pendence of Portugal would become a 
phrase without a meaning if that sovereign 
were elevated to the throne, not by the 
support of the nation, but by the bayonets 
of foreigners. Let the aid he derived 

from our forts and arsenals be withdrawn 

from him, and he would be immediately 

compelled to leave the country. The best 

feelings, the pride, the honour of the 

Portuguese, revolted at the attempt to 

impose his rule over them by foreign aid ; 

and, if the attempt proved successful, 

indignation would, for ages to come, be 

universally felt throughout the nation. If 

his Majesty’s Ministers, in their anxiety to 

secure the peace of Europe, had thought 

fit to interfere in the internal affairs of 

Greece and of Holland and Belgium, what 

right had they to interdict Spain from 

interfering in those of Portugal, especially 

since they had not themselves maintained 





a like neutrality? How much more right 
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had not Spain so to interfere upon the 
principles of intervention avowed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers? How much more 
dangerous to Spain was the continuance 
of hostilities in Portugal! Why, he would 
ask in conclusion, was not Don Miguel 
recognized two years ago, when the whole 
people of Portugal were satisfied with his 
sway? What the vote of the House 
might be on the present question he did 
not know. For himself, having uniformly 
disapproved of the policy pursued by 
Government with respect to Portugal, 
deeming it both unjust to the Portuguese 
people and dangerous to this country; and 
thinking, besides, that the success of the 
favoured party would be fraught with still 
more danger and injustice, he should 
refuse to give his assent to the propositions 
brought forward that night. 

Lord John Russell, in explanation, said 
that he never denied the right of the 
Crown to interfere to prevent the levying 
of men for foreign service, but only ex- 
pressed a doubt of that right being prac- 
ticable of enforcement in’ many instances. 

Viscount Palmerston said, it was singu- 
lar that some of the hon. Members who 
opposed the proposition, should object to 
the discussion, on the ground of a want of 
information, since no such tenderness or 
compunction had been shown in another 
place when the self-same question was 
discussed. To come to the subject more 
immediately before the House, the right 
hon. Baronet said, that the personal cha- 
racter of Don Miguel had nothing to do 
with it, but he believed that it was the 
personal character of that prince which 
induced the late Government to order our 
Ambassador, in the first instance, to leave 
Lisbon, and afterwards to abstain, so long 
as they remained in office, from renew- 
ing friendly relations with Portugal. It 
was therefore perfectly consistent, that 
his noble friend should have considered, 
at that time, that the effect of the acqui- 
escence of the Cortes in the sovereignty 
of Don Miguel afforded sufficient grounds, 
according to the principles which ought 
to govern the proceedings of this country, 
for acknowledging him as the sovereign of 
Portugal; and it was perfectly consistent, 
that he might now think, since a great 
degree of resistance had arisen to his 
claim, and since a civil war existed in 
Portugal, that there were not the same 
grounds for the acquiescence of this coun- 
try in the claim of Don Miguel as for- 
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merly. We had no business to judge for 
other nations as to who ought, and who 
ought not to be their sovereign; and 
whenever it happened that any nation 
elected a sovereign, he agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet, that it was not con- 
sistent with the principles by which the 
policy of England ought to be directed, 
that we should assume, that we could form 
a more correct judgment on the question, 
than the nation over which the sovereign 
was to preside; and we ouglhit, therefore, 
to recognize the sovereign whom it might 
choose. In the first place, he denied that 
the election of Don Miguel could in an 
degree be compared with that of the pre- 
sent king of the French. Don Miguel 
called an assembly of the Cortes, for the 
purpose of deciding whether he, then the 
lieutenant of his sovereign, to whom he 
had sworn allegiance, should be consider- 
ed as sovereign in her room. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that, by the laws of 
Portugal, that assembly was illegal. Ac- 
cording to every principle of honour and 
good faith, it was not competent for Don 
Miguel, in the situation in which he stood, 
to convene the assembly, for the purpose 
of putting forward the claim on which he 
founded his title to the throne. These 
matters did not apply, in any great de- 
gree, to the subject under discussion. The 
question was not, whether we judged 
rightly in abstaining from taking part with 
Donna Maria at the period when her 
claims were first put forth; but whether, 
having decided to remain neutral between 
the contending parties, we had, or 
had not, acted with honour and good 
faith upon that decision. It was open to 
the Government of this country to have 
espoused—had they thought proper to 
do so—the cause of Donna Maria, 
when first the expedition landed in Por- 
tugal ; because it was admitted by all the 
writers upon the law of nations, that, 
when a civil war took place in a country 
—more especially when that war was car- 
ried on between two parties contending 
for the crown—any foreign nation might 
take up the cause of either party, as It 
might feel disposed, and might make them 
auxiliaries in the war. We had, there- 
fore, a right, upon general principles, as 
we had every right arising out of the et- 
cumstances of this particular case, to de- 
termine, at that period, to give Donna 
Maria the assistance of our arms, for the 
purpose of placing her on that throne 0 
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which we had acknowledged her to be 
justly entitled. But very early in the 
affair, his Majesty’s Government took a 
different decision; that decision was taken, 
not as had been represented, after the 
expedition landed, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the neutrality of Spain; but be- 
fore the expedition actually sailed from 
the Brazils, and it was taken on full de- 
liberation, on general principles, and not 
for the particular object stated. At the 
same time, he was perfectly ready to ad- 
mit, that when the expedition did land in 
Portugal, and when the Spanish Govern- 
ment collected a considerable army on the 
frontiers, for the purpose of taking part 
in the contest, this Government did say 
to the Government of Spain: ‘ We have 
‘ determined to remain neutral; and b 
- © that determination we will abide ; but if 
* you act upon a contrary principle, and in- 
‘terfere, by force of arms, in the contest 
‘ about to be waged in Portugal, we pledge 
‘ ourselves, that, when you take part with 
‘ Don Miguel, we shall deem it necessary 
‘for our interest to take part with Donna 
‘ Maria.’ It was for the purpose of watch- 
ing the armament of Spain, that Lord 
William Russell was sent to Portugal. It 


was in pursuance of that determination, 
that orders were given to the fleet, which, 
for the protection of our own subjects, 
also, was stationed off the coast of Por- 


tugal. But it was said, that we had not 
adhered rigidly, and in good faith, to the 
neutrality to which we were pledged. No 
accusation was more unfounded. It was 
not even contended—at least no man had 
ventured to assert—that any act had been 
done by the Government of this country 
in any stage of the proceeding, at all in- 
consistent with its neutrality between the 
two parties. It had not been even alleged, 
that the Government had sent out ships, 
or men, or arms, to the aid of Donna 
Maria, or to the prejudice of the other 
side. But it was contended, that Govern- 
ment had taken no steps to prevent the 
individual subjects of the State from em- 
barking in a cause which happened to be 
congenial to the feelings of the people of 
this country. But the principle of em- 
barking in the contests of other countries 
had prevailed, and been acted upon, in 
the brightest periods of our history. It 
was unnecessary to remind the House of the 
active part which was taken in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, by English subjects, 
in the contest then carried on in the Low 
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Countries. It was equally unnecessary to 
remind the House of the enlistment of a 
large body of men, in the reign of James 
Ist, to serve upon the Continent ; and of 
the still larger body which went out in the 
reign of Charles Ist; and in both cases the 
levies were by the express permission of 
the Government of this country—to serve 
in the army of Gustavus Adolphus. In 
short, in several of the wars which had 
taken place in Europe, British subjects 
had, to a greater or less extent, served on 
that side which was most congenial to 
their feelings. But it had been said, that 
where there was a law to prevent it, it was 
the duty of the Government to enforce 
that law, and to punish the offenders 
against its provisions. He presumed no 
one would deny that the two Acts of the 
reign of George 2nd, were in force at the 
period when the French Revolution broke 
out. At that period, there was an Irish 
brigade serving under the king of France. 
What was the conduct of that brigade, 
and what was the conduct of the British 
Government? When the republic was 
declared in France, that brigade quitted 
the service of the French king, and came 
over to this country; when, instead of 
inflicting upon these men the severe 
penalties authorized by law, his Majesty’s 
Government formed out of them the regi- 
ments of Fitzjames, Conway, and O’Con- 
nell: by the strict letter of the law, be it 
remembered, they were liable to the pu- 
nishment of death. But then it was said, 
that the Foreign Enlistment Act altered 
the case; and that, at all events, we had 
the power of issuing a proclamation to 
prevent individual subjects of his Majesty 
from entering into foreign service, or of 
recalling them if they had gone abroad ; 
and the right hon. Baronet read a Proela- 
mation which was issued in 1825, when 
Mr. Canning was in office, for the purpose 
of calling back subjects of his Majesty, 
engaged in foreign service. But did not 
the right hon. Baronet know, that it was 
perfectly futile and ineffectual, and that 
many British subjects continued to serve 
in the Greek army, after the issuing of 
that Proclamation. In point of fact, it 
was a mere dead letter, though there were 
not many persons engaged in that con- 
test. He would also remind the right 
hon. Baronet of the previous proclamation 
of 1817, prohibiting any British subjects 
from serving in the Spanish American 
colonies. What was the effect of that 
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proclamation? That was an important 
question, as connected with the enforce- 
ment of the law, because it was conceived, 
that the issuing of such a proclamation in 
the present case might have prevented an 
invasion of Portugal, by the fleet that had 
been so often referred to. The effect of 
the former proclamation might be known 
by what was said by Lord Castlereagh. 
When the Foreign Enlistment Act was 
proposed to that House, the noble Lord 
stated, as the ground on which he intro- 
duced it, the total inefficacy of the Pro- 
clamation issued in 1817. He said, 
‘ Not only individuals, whom perhaps it 
‘would not have been impossible to 
‘ restrain—not only officers in small num- 
‘ bers went out to join the insurgent corps 
‘—but there was a regular organization 
‘of troops—regiments regularly formed, 
‘ left this country ; and ships of war were 
‘ prepared in our out-ports, and transports 
‘ were chartered to carry out troops and 
‘ammunition.* Lord Bathurst made a 
similar statement, and added, that it had 
been intimated to all officers on half-pay, 
that they were not to embark on foreign 
service, but that they had persisted in 
doing so. So the proclamation to our 
subjects in general, and to our officers 
on half-pay had been equally and en- 
tirely ineffectual. He therefore said, 
that it would have been nugatory and 
useless for his Majesty’s Government 
to have issued similar Proclamations on 
this occasion, for they would have pro- 
duced no beneficial effects whatever. 
The greatest difficulty, in fact, was expe- 
rienced in enforcing the provisions of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, because it re- 
quired proof which it was almost impossi- 
ble to obtain, except from the parties 
themselves against whom the Act would 
operate. He submitted to the House, 
confident of its decision, that the Minis- 
ters had not done anything or omitted to 
do anything inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of neutrality which they had assumed. 
They had rigidly adhered to the line of 
policy which they had professed their in- 
tention to maintain, and nothing was 
stated in the Speech from the Throne, 
which the right hon. Baronet alluded to, 
which had not been faithfully acted upon 
by the Government. There seemed to be 
a disposition to look at only one side of 
the question in this case. The House 
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should bear in mind that Don Miguel's 
army was commanded by Sir John Camp- 
bell, and that he received all his military 
stores from this country. It was true that 
he had not applied to England for soldiers 
or sailors, because he had all the resources 
of Portugal at his command, and because 
he was well aware that an appeal to this 
country was not likely to procure him any 
reinforcements. The right hon. Baronet 
said, that Don Miguel was the choice of 
the Portuguese. Had the right hon, 
Baronet then forgotten the number of his 
subjects who were immured in dungeons, 
or had been transported to Africa. His 
whole conduct had proved, that he did not 
regard himself as the object of the people's 
choice, for he had continually used force 
to keep himself on the throne, and had 
not hesitated to imprison or murder every 
man whom he suspected. The principle 
of the present Government was non-inter- 
ference in the affairs of other countries, 
and all that they required was, that other 
nations should themselves pursue the same 
system of abstinence. Much had been 
said deprecating the adoption of a course 
which was likely to bring about a collision 
between the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture. He admitted that it would bea 
great misfortune if such an event should 
occur; but, at the same time, he must 
say, that the affair had not originated in 
that House. It could not fail to be known 
to the promoters of the decision which had 
taken place elsewhere, that it was in 
opposition to the general feeling, not only 


of the House of Commons but of the | 


country. Whatever inconvenience, there- 
fore, might arise from a marked and pro- 
nounced separation in opinion between 
the quarter in which the decision in ques- 
tion took place and the rest of the country, 
it would not be attributabletothe House of 
Commons, who would only perform their 
duty by expressing their sentiments upon 
this important question; but to those 
who, he must say, without cause or reason, 
or,as he thought, any obvious utility to 
be derived from it to themselves, thought 
fit to exhibit a marked difference of opin- 
ion between themselves and the other 
branch of the Legislature. 

Colonel Evans said, that it was in the 
power of any individual to bring the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act into operation if he 
could make out a case for that purpose. 
It was not the duty of Ministers more than 
of other men to carry it into effect. A 
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few months back Don Miguel’s agents 
tried to do so and failed. Therefore there 
was positive proof that the law was in- 
effectual, as stated by Ministers, and in 
that respect the Government stood com- 
pletely exculpated. The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin suggested the pro- 
priety of sending troops to Portugal to 
settle the question at once, which excited 
the indignation of the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, who denounced 
the idea as monstrous, and unfit to be 
listened to in that assembly. He begged 
to ask the right hon. Baronet what was 
the difference between the case of Portugal 
and that of Greece, in which we interfered 
by force of arms ? Was there any principle 
which prevented us from interfering with 
respect to Portugal, which would not also 
have bound us not to interfere in the case 
of Belgium? It might be said, that our 
interference with regard to Greece was 
founded upon the principles of expediency 
and humanity. Would not those princi- 
ples justify our interference in the case of 
Portugal? The right hon. member for 
Tamworth argued that the submission of 
the people to the domination of Miguel 
was paramount to all other considerations, 
and perfectly conclusive as to his right to 
reign; but the right hon. Baronet seemed 
to forget, that the Government of which he 
was a member in 1815 would not acknow- 
ledge the validity of that argument when 
the French people declared in favour of 
Napoleon, or, at least, willingly acquiesced 
in his government. The ground upon 
which the Ministers of that day refused to 
recognize and treat with Napoleon was, 
that no reliance was to be placed upon 
the fidelity of his engagements, and that 
he had forfeited all claim to the confidence 
of the European powers. If that argument 
were now to be insisted upon, the right 
hon. Baronet must acknowledge that Don 
Miguel had forfeited all claim to be recog- 
nized as the sovereign of Portugal. 
Though he could not pretend to argue the 
question with the same powers which the 
right hon, Baronet possessed, yet he must 
say, that the opposition of the right hon. 
Baronet to the present Motion appeared 
to rest upon false grounds; but could he 
prove that the people of. Portugal were 
enlisted in Don Miguel’s cause? If in 
1688 the Government of this country 
had succeeded in getting into its power 
all the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the army, and all persons of 
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note who were opposed to it, would the 
revolution have been accomplished at all ? 
He feared not, and then could it have 
been fairly said, that the feelings of the 
people were completely expressed by their 
submission to James’s Government. He 
would trouble the House with a short quo- 
tation from a pamphlet written by Lord 
Porchester, now the Earl of Carnarvon, 
who happened to be in Portugal at the 
time Don Miguel accomplished his usurp- 
ation. ‘lhe pamphlet was an able one, 
and as it was written by an eye-witness 
who was not strongly imbued with radical 
or republican notions, it might be received 
with favour by the right hon. Baronet. 
The passage was as follows: —t The French 
revolution was, indeed, far more sanguin- 
ary than the Portuguese ; but in propor- 
tion to the extent of population over which 
its effects were distributed, it perhaps 
did not inflict a greater amount of human 
misery. The journals announced the 
principal changes by which Don Miguel 
became possessed of absolute dominion, 
but eye-witnesses alone could justly 
appreciate the’ heart-rending scenes that 
accompanied the progress of a revolution 
which overwhelmed half the families of 
Portugal, and shook the fabric of society. 
No less than 20,000 persons are supposed 
to have emigrated from that little king- 
dom, or to be still concealed within its 
precincts ; more than 15,000 confisca- 
tions are known to have taken place, and 
10,000 individuals are believed to be 
still immured in its dungeons—dungeons 
damp and swarming with vermin—dun- 
geons of whose wretchedness a British 
public can hardly form a conception. 
Far happier, indeed, were those who died 
by the hands of the executioner, for their 
torments were brief; but these unhappy 
people, torn from their homes, chained, 
crowded together, deprived of wholesome 
food, of air, of exercise, and sometimes 
even of light, are sinking prematurely to 
their graves, by more protracted suffer- 
ings. And will the British nation,sanc- 
tion these atrocities, principally occa- 
sioned by her own acts, while she has 
the means of redress in her power? We 
have indisputable pecuniary claims on 
Portugal, which we should not relin- 
quish, so long as its government continues 
to outrage every feeling’ of justice and 
humanity. There are no less than six- 
teen grandees in emigration, three of 
whom are related to the royal family. 
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‘ I believe no doubt exists as to the number 
‘ of confiscations : the number of persons 
‘ who have emigrated, or are still confined 
‘ in prison, cannot possibly be ascertained 
‘with certainty. Letters from Lisbon say 
‘ that 20,000 royal orders of confiscation 
‘ have been issued, but I cannot be guilty 
‘ of exaggeration in computing them at 
‘ 16,000.’ Now, when they were told of 
the complete submission of the Portuguese, 
was there not, he asked, good reason for 
it? They possessed no leaders, civil or 
military; they had either shed their blood 
on the scaffold or been transported to 
Africa, or were immured in dungeons. It 
had been asked whether any noble families 
had joined Don Pedro? He knew that a 
considerable number of heads of such 
families was at present in Oporto. It was 
also said, that the people of Portugal had 
made no demonstrations against Don 
Miguel, but that was incorrect, for there 
had been a rising at Figueiras. Much 
stress had been laid upon the fact that 
Don Pedro had remained so long at Opor- 
to; but this told both ways, and for his 
own part he considered it a strong proof 
of Miguel’s weakness and want of national 
support, that his opponent had been able 
to maintain himself with a small foreign 
force for eleven months in the second 
town in the kingdom. He ventured to 
assert, that Don Miguel’s great force, which 
he was sorry to hear boasted of in that 
House, was rapidly dwindling away. If 
he were disposed to blame Government at 
all for their policy upon this question it 
was for not having assumed a more 
decided line of conduct, and entered into 
diplomatic relations with the lawful sove- 
reign of Portugal. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the member for Launceston, had 
adverted to the old friendship subsisting 
between him and Sir J. Campbell, and he 
wished that the right hon. Baronet had 
been influenced by similar feelings towards 
Captain Napier, whom he doubtless knew, 
and if so must respect. He thought it 
quite irrelevant to allude to what Captain 
Napier had said in clubs or elsewhere, 
and ‘trusted that the Government would 
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not be induced to inflict a severe penalty 
upon that gallant Officer. In the course | 
of the discussion but little had been said of ; 
the injary which our merchants were suffer- | 
ing from the existing state of our relations | 
with Portugal ; this was a most important | 


attract the attention of Government. 
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The House divided—Ayes 3613; Noes 


98: Majority 263. 


Motion agreed to; and an Address 
ordered to be presented to his Majesty. 


List of the Nors. 


Apsley, Lord 
Arbuthnot, Gen, H. 
Archdale, Gen. 
Ashley, Lord 
Attwood, M. 
Baring, A. 

Baring, H. B. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bernard, Hon. W. S. 
Bethell, R. 

Bolling, W. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Clive, Viscount 
Clive, Hon, R. H. 
Cooper, E. 8. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. 
Chapman, A, 

Daly, J. 

Dare, R. W. H. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. 8. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Fancourt, Major 
Ferguson, Captain G. 
Finch, G. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Gillon, W, D. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, Hon. W. 
Goulburn, Rt. Hon, H. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Halcomh, J. 
Halford, H. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hanmer, Colonel H. 
Hayes, Sir E, 

Hay, Sir J. 

Herries, J.C. 

Hill, Sir R. 

Hope, Hon. Sir A. 
Hodson, J. 

Hotham, Lord 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jones, T. 


Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Irton, S. 
Knatchbull, Sir EF, 
Langton, Colonel G, 
Lefroy, A, 
Lefroy, T. 
Lewis, Rt. Hon, T. F, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, Hon, H. C, 
Lygon, Hon.Col.H.B. 
Manners, Lord R. 
Maxwell, H. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miller, W. H. 
Neale, Admiral Sir H. 
Neeld, J. 
Nicholl, J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Perceval, Col. 
Pollock, F. 
Powell, W, E. 
Price, R, 
Pigot, R. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Russell, C. 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Shaw, F. 
Stanley, E. 
Smith, T. A. 
Stewart, J. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Williams, R. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wynn, Rt. Hon. C.W. 
Yorke, Captain C. P. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Jervis, J. 
Ross, C, 


PAIRED OFF. 


Ashley, Hon, I. 
Conolly, Col. E. M. 
Dick, Q. 

Forester, Hon. G. C. 
Grant, Hon. Colonel 


Patten, J. W. 
Peel, Colonel J. 
Penruddocke, J, H. 
Stuart, W. 
Tullamore, Lord 


Cuawnnet Fisneries.] Mr. Halcomb 
part of the subject, which he hoped would , moved for a Select Committee to inquire 


_ into the present state of the British fish- 
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eries, and the laws affecting the fishing 
trade of England, with a view to their 
amendment. He said, his first object was 
to relieve that numerous and important 
class of persons who were engaged in the 
fisheries. ‘They were at present suffering 
great distress in consequence of various 
injurious restrictions and regulations to 
which they were subjected, and to which 
the Legislature had not lately turned its 
attention. For example, the Custom House 
officers would allow them to fish only four 
leagues from the coast while the best fish 
were to be caught further out. This sub- 
ject had been discussed about twelve years 
ago, and a Bill had then passed that House 
for the relief of the fishermen, but it was 
thrown out in the House of Lords. What 
he wanted now was inquiry, with a view 
of ascertaining what measures could be 
devised to protect the fisheries, and there- 
by extend employment and the trade of 
the country. 

Mr. Bernal wished to know whether the 
hon. member for Dover meant to confine 
the investigation to the cod and turbot 
fisheries, or whether he intended to include 
an inquiry into the oyster trade and river 
fisheries ? 

Mr. Halcomb said, his Motion should 
have no reference to the internal fisheries 
of the country. 

Mr. Bernal put it to the discretion of 
the hon. member for Dover, whether any 
benefit could result from such an inquiry 
commenced at so late a period of the 
Session. There were great interests and 
most important questions involved in this 
inquiry. The Committee would have to 
consider, not only some questions of inter- 
national law, but the conflicting interests 
of the English fishermen and those of 
Guernsey and Jersey. 

The House divided~-Ayes 53; Noes 
24: Majority 29. 

A Committee was appointed. 
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NOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 7, 1833. 


Minvrtes.] Bills. 
Offices (London). 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of GRa¥ron, from Lin- 
colnshire, against the Malt Duty.—By the Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY, from several Places; and by the Earl of 
Rapnor, from Folkstone, against the 19th Clause in the 
Local Jurisdiction Bill.—By a Nosie Lorp, from More- 
ton Pinkney, for the Amendment of the Sale of Beer 
Act.—By the Duke of RurLanp, Lord SUFFIELD, and 
Lord Dinornen, from several Places,—against Slavery. 
—By the Bishop of Luanparr, from the Clergy of his 
Diocese, against the Irish Church Reform Bill. 


Read a third time:—Starch; Police 
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Asouttion oF Stavery.] Lord 
Wynford presented a Petition from an 
individual possessing considerable pro- 
perty in the West Indies, stating that he 
had invested a capital of 28,000/. in slaves 
and estates, which he had purchased from 
the Crown. He demanded that his pro- 
perty, or an equivalent, should be restored 
to him when the measure for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves should be passed. 
The prayer of the petition appeared to him 
to be only equitable and right. 

Lord Suffield presented thirteen pe- 
titions from various places, against negro 
slavery. His Lordship observed, that in 
the remarks he made the other night upon 
this subject, he had forgotten to allude 
to one authority, than which a_ better 
could not be adduced, to prove that man 
could not be made a slave. It was the 
authority of Chief Justice Best. In a 
judgment which that learned individual 
had given some time since, amongst other 
excellent sentiments which he uttered, 
were the following: ‘‘ That human beings 
could not be the subject matter of pro- 
perty,” and that any law sanctioning 
slavery, was “an anti-Christian law, and 
one which violated the rights of nature.” 

Lord Wynford said, the judgment 
alluded to had been delivered by him 
some twelve or thirteen years ago ; and in 
it there was not a single opinion expressed 
which he was not prepared now most 
fully to maintain. It was only in Eng- 
land that he recognized that principle; 
in any other country—especialiy in the 
West-Indies—he was not so ignorant not 
to know that it would not obtain. All he 
declared in that judgment was—that a 
slave became a free man the moment he 
trod the deck of a British-man-of-war. 
No one was more friendly to emancipa- 
tion than he was; but he would not con- 
sent to it at the expense of a mass of in- 
dividuals who, whether right or wrong, 
had, under the sanction of English laws, 
laid out their capital in the West-Indies, 
All that ever he had asserted in the judg- 
ment alluded to, or in anything else was, 
that no action could be maintained in this 
country, which would attempt to recog- 
nize’such a property as man; but he knew 
too well it was very different in other 
countries ; at all events inthe West-Indies, 

The Lord Chancellor :—That certainly 
is the law, and the sooner it is altered 
the better. 
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‘ I believe no doubt exists as to the number 
‘ of confiscations : the number of persons 
‘ who have emigrated, or are still confined 
‘in prison, cannot possibly be ascertained 
‘with certainty. Letters from Lisbon say 
‘ that 20,000 royal orders of confiscation 
‘ have been issued, but I cannot be guilty 
‘of exaggeration in computing them at 
‘ 16,000.” Now, when they were told of 
the complete submission of the Portuguese, 
was there not, he asked, good reason for 
it? They possessed no leaders, civil or 
military; they had either shed their blood 
on the scaffold or been transported to 
Africa, or were immured in dungeons. It 
had been asked whether any noble families 
had joined Don Pedro? He knew that a 
considerable number of heads of such 
families was at present in Oporto. It was 
also said, that the people of Portugal had 
made no demonstrations against Don 
Miguel, but that was incorrect, for there 
had been a rising at Figueiras. Much 
stress had been laid upon the fact that 
Don Pedro had remained so long at Opor- 
to; but this told both ways, and for his 
own part he considered it a strong proof 
of Miguel’s weakness and want of national 
support, that his opponent had been able 
to maintain himself with a small foreign 
force for eleven months in the second 
town in the kingdom. He ventured to 
assert, that Don Miguel’s great force, which 
he was sorry to hear boasted of in that 
House, was rapidly dwindling away. If 
he were disposed to blame Government at 
all for their policy upon this question it 
was for not having assumed a more 
decided line of conduct, and entered into 
diplomatic relations with the lawful sove- 
reign of Portugal. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the member for Launceston, had 
adverted to the old friendship subsisting 
between him and Sir J. Campbell, and he 
wished that the right hon. Baronet had 
been influenced by similar feelings towards 
Captain Napier, whom he doubtless knew, 
and if so must respect. He thought it 
quite irrelevant to allude to what Captain 
Napier had said in clubs or elsewhere, 
and trusted that the Government would 
not be induced to inflict a severe penalty 
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upon that gallant Officer. In the course 
of the discussion but little had been said of ; 
the injary which our merchants were suffer- | 
ing from the existing state of our relations | 
with Portugal ; this was a most important | 
part of the subject, which he hoped would | 


attract the attention of Government. 
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The House divided—Ayes 361; Noes 


98: Majority 263. 


Motion agreed to; and an Address 
ordered to be presented to his Majesty. 


List of the Nors. 


Apsley, Lord 
Arbuthnot, Gen, H. 
Archdale, Gen. 
Ashley, Lord 
Attwood, M. 
Baring, A. 

Baring, H. B. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bernard, Hon. W. S. 
Bethell, R. 

Bolling, W. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Clive, Viscount 
Clive, Hon, R. H. 
Cooper, E. S. 
Corry, Hon. H. L. 
Chapman, A, 

Daly, J. 

Dare, R. W. H. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Duffield, T. 
Dugdale, W. 8. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Fancourt, Major 
Ferguson, Captain G. 
Finch, G. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Gillon, W, D. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gordon, Hon. W. 
Goulburn, Rt. Hon. H. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Halcom), J. 
Halford, H. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hanmer, Colonel H. 
Hayes, Sir E, 

Hay, Sir J. 

Herries, J. C. 

Hill, Sir R. 

Hope, Hon. Sir A. 
Hodson, J. 

Hotham, Lord 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jones, T. 


Inglis, Sir R. H, 
Irton, 8. 
Knatchbull, Sir EF, 
Langton, Colonel G, 
Lefroy, A, 
Lefroy, T. 
Lewis, Rt. Hon, T. F, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, Hon, H.C, 
Lygon, Hon.Col.H.B. 
Manners, Lord R. 
Maxwell, H. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miller, W. H. 
Neale, Admiral Sir H. 
Neeld, J. 
Nicholl, J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Perceval, Col. 
Pollock, F. 
Powell, W, E. 
Price, R. 
Pigot, R. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Russell, C. 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Shaw, F. 
Stanley, E. 
Smith, T, A. 
Stewart, J. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, Viscount 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Williams, R. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wynn, Rt. Hon. C.W. 
Yorke, Captain C. P. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Jervis, J. 
Ross, C. 


PAIRED OFF. 


Ashley, Hon, TH. 
Conolly, Col. E. M. 
Dick, Q. 

Forester, Hon. G. C. 
Grant, Hon. Colonel 


Patten, J. W. 
Peel, Colonel J. 
Penruddocke, J, Hl. 
Stuart, W. 
Tullamore, Lord 


Cuanne Fisneries.| Mr. Halcomb 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the present state of the British fish- 
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eries, and the laws affecting the fishing 
trade of England, with a view to their 
amendment. He said, his first object was 
to relieve that numerous and important 
class of persons who were engaged in the 
fisheries. ‘They were at present suffering 
great distress in consequence of various 
injurious restrictions and regulations to 
which they were subjected, and to which 
the Legislature had not lately turned its 
attention. For example, the Custom House 
officers would allow them to fish only four 
leagues from the coast while the best fish 
were to be caught further out. This sub- 
ject had been discussed about twelve years 
ago, and a Bill had then passed that House 
for the relief of the fishermen, but it was 
thrown out in the House of Lords. What 
he wanted now was inquiry, with a view 
of ascertaining what measures could be 
devised to protect the fisheries, and there- 
by extend employment and the trade of 
the country. 

Mr. Bernal wished to know whether the 
hon. member for Dover meant to confine 
the investigation to the cod and turbot 
fisheries, or whether he intended to inelude 
an inquiry into the oyster trade and river 
fisheries ? 

Mr. Halcomb said, his Motion should 
have no reference to the internal fisheries 
of the country. 

Mr. Bernal put it to the discretion of 
the hon. member for Dover, whether any 
benefit could result from such an inquiry 
commenced at so late a period of the 
Session. There were great interests and 
most important questions involved in this 
inquiry. The Committee would have to 
consider, not only some questions of inter- 
national law, but the conflicting interests 
of the English fishermen and those of 
Guernsey and Jersey. 

The House divided~-Ayes 53; Noes 
24: Majority 29. 

A Committee was appointed. 


IOP POLE LOL LD mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 7, 1833. 


Minvtes.] Bills, 
Offices (London). 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Grarron, from Lin- 
colnshire, against the Malt Duty.—By the Earl of 
SHAFTRSBURY, from several Places; and by the Earl of 
Rapnor, from Folkstone, against the 19th Clause in the 
Local Jurisdiction Bill.—By a Nosie Lorp, from More- 
ton Pinkney, for the Amendment of the Sale of Beer 
Act.—By the Duke of RurLanp, Lord SurFtgnp, and 
Lord Dinorgen, from several Places,—against Slavery. 
—By the Bishop of Luanparr, from the Clergy of his 
Diocese, against the Irish Church Reform Bill. 


Read a third time:—Starch; Police 
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AsoLiTion oF Stavery.] Lord 
Wynford presented a Petition from an 
individual possessing considerable pro- 
perty in the West Indies, stating that he 
had invested a capital of 28,000/. in slaves 
and estates, which he had purchased from 
the Crown. He demanded that his pro- 
perty, or an equivalent, should be restored 
to him when the measure for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves should be passed. 
The prayer of the petition appeared to him 
to be only equitable and right. 

Lord Suffield presented thirteen pe- 
titions from various places, against negro 
slavery. His Lordship observed, that in 
the remarks he made the other night upon 
this subject, he had forgotten to allude 
to one authority, than which a_ better 
could not be adduced, to prove that man 
could not be made a slave. It was the 
authority of Chief Justice Best. In a 
judgment which that learned individual 
had given some time since, amongst other 
excellent sentiments which he uttered, 
were the following: ‘‘ That human beings 
could not be the subject matter of pro- 
perty,” and that any law sanctioning 
slavery, was “an anti-Christian law, and 
one which violated the rights of nature.” 

Lord Wynford said, the judgment 
alluded to had been delivered by him 
some twelve or thirteen years ago ; and in 
it there was not a single opinion expressed 
which he was not prepared now most 
fully to maintain. Jt was only in Eng- 
land that he recognized that principle; 
in any other country—especialiy in the 
West-Indies—he was not so ignorant not 
to know that it would not obtain. All he 
declared in that judgment was—that a 
slave became a free man the moment he 
trod the deck of a British-man-of-war. 
No one was more friendly to emancipa- 
tion than he was; but he would not con- 
sent to it at the expense of a mass of in- 
dividuals who, whether right or wrong, 
had, under the sanction of English laws, 
laid out their capital in the West-Indies. 
All that ever he had asserted in the judg- 
ment alluded to, or in anything else was, 
that no action could be maintained in this 
country, which would attempt to recog- 
nize’such a property as man; but he knew 
too well it was very different in other 
countries ; at all events inthe West-Indies, 

The Lord Chancellor :—That certainly 
is the law, and the sooner it is altered 
the better. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 7, 1833. 


Mrnutes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
the Number of Persons Executed for Forgery on the 
Bank of England, in each year from 1791 to 1829, inclu- 
sive: also an Account of the per Centage and Emoluments 
received by each of the Commissioners of Land and 
Assessed Taxes; and by each of the Collectors of Taxes in 
London and Middlesex, for the last year of which the 
Returns can be prepared: also of the Number of Sur- 
charges for the House and Window Tax in London and 
Middlesex, in the year ending 5th April, 1855. 

Bill. Read a third time :—Quakers’ Affirmation. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel Evans, from several Places, 
against the House and Window Duties.—By Sir MicHAEL 
SuHaw Strewart, from Greenock, against Slavery.—By 
Mr. WexBy, from Stamford, and other Places, against 
any Alteration of the Act granting Exemptions in respect 
to County Rates. 


Factories Recuiation Bitu.] Mr. 
James presented the Petition of 800 per- 
sons of the Working Classes, inhabitants 
of the city of Carlisle, praying for the Abo- 
lition of Infant Slavery in Factories, and 
that the subject of the hours of employ- 
ment of children in those places may be 
taken under the immediate consideration 
of the Legislature. They declared them- 


selves satisfied of the necessity of legisla- 
tive interference—and suggested, that in- 
fants, under a certain age, should not be 
employed at all; and that in all cases the 


hours of labour in factories should be 
limited to ten hours per day. 

Mr. Philip Howard was aware of the 
interest which the Factory Bill had created 
not only at Carlisle, but he might almost 
say generally throughout England. At 
the same time that he felt all the difficulty 
of legislative interference, he took that oc- 
casion to observe that many of the manu- 
facturers were anxious todo away with the 
melancholy system of night work in factories. 
It was likewise, he had good grounds for 
believing, the opinion of many, that the 
labour of children might without detri- 
ment to the trade, be restricted to eleven 
hours, but to the Ten Hours Bill, and to 
its minute and vexatious regulations nearly 
every branch of trade appeared to be de- 
cidedly opposed. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Cotuection or Tirnes (IRELAND).] 
Mr. O’Connell moved for a return of the 
number of writs issued or sealed by the 
Court of King’s Bench, the Court of 
Common Pleas, and the law side of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, from the last day of 
April to the 10th of June, 1832, distin- 
guishing in how many of those cases 
clergymen were plaintiffs; also a similar 
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return for the same period in the year 
1833. Having last night promised ap: 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Lefroy), 
that he would furnish instances of oppres. 
sion in the collection of tithes in Ireland, 
he was now enabled to name the reverend 
Dr. Sullivan, rector of Kilronan, who, it 
could be proved, had issued a number of 
writs; and on the tithes being tendered, 
the money was refused, and the parties 
were referred to the attorney. The object 
of his Motion was to show the extent to 
which such writs had been issued. 

Mr. Lefroy did not rise to oppose the 
Motion, but to call the attention of the 
House to the contrast between the general 
charge brought yesterday by the learned 
Genileman against a large body of the 
clergy of Ireland, and the proof offered 
to-day in support of it, which had dwindled 
to a single instance. The learned Mem- 
ber had not told the House how much 
tithe these persons owed besides the half 
year due at May; and if they were to be 
sued, the whole demand would necessarily 
be included; if not, we should hear of 
another sort of oppression, by the multi- 
plication of suits. But what was the op- 
pression, if a clergyman or any other man 
was obliged to sue for his rights, to refer 
the party sued to his attorney? He saw 
no oppression in all this—but if there 
was, what body of men could be found 
in which a single instance of oppression 
might not occur? Would the clergy of 
England bear to be tried by such a test? 
As to the precise object of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Motion, he was ata 
loss to understand it, unless it were to be 
maintained that a clergyman was not en- 
titled to sue for his right in Ireland like 
any other man. Did the learned Gentle- 
man mean to say, that tithes were not pro- 
perty—or that the Irish clergy were to be 
treated as outlaws, and not entitled to 
sue for their property? Unless this was 
the doctrine to be maintained, he (Mr. 
Lefroy): could not see the object in dis- 
tinguishing between writs issued on behalf 
of clergymen, and others. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the hon. and 
learned member forthe University appeared 
quite to misunderstand him. Hehad men- 
tioned one name because that name had 
been transmitted to him, and the facts 
connected with the case were ready to be 
substantiated. He had received accounts 
of many other cases of a similar descrip- 
tion, in which the names of the parishes, 
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though not of the clergymen, were given. 
The hon. and learned Member was also 
in error in supposing him to say, that the 
clergy should not enforce their rights as 
other persons did. What was complained 
of was, that that clergy did not do as others 
did—namely, demand their tithe-debts 
before they proceeded at law to recover 
them. In all the cases to which he had 
referred there had been no prior demand 
and the greater part of the writs were 
issued for tithes due on the Ist of May, 
to the amount of several hundreds. If 
such a line of conduct was pursued by 
a Commander-in-chief, or a Judge, he 
should stigmatise it as no less unjust and 
oppressive than when it was pursued by 
a clergyman. 

Mr. Henry Grattan declared, that if the 
hon. member for the University of Dublin 
was not satisfied with the statement that 
had been made by the hon. and learned 
member for the city of Dublin, he would 
pledge himself to produce plenty of evi- 
dence of a similar nature. They were 
cases of every day occurrence. There 
was the case of a Mr. Armstrong, who se- 
lected from a number of cattle that might 
have been taken, those that were the least 
capable of being driven, and instead of 


placing them in a pound in the neighbour- 
hood, had them sent to a distance of 
neatly five miles, The question was now 


become a most serious one. On a recent 
occasion the 29th regiment was. called 
out, and a body of police, to disperse a 
large number of persons that were as- 
sembled, when the soldiers refused to fire, 
but the police did so, and one man was 
killed. The state of the country was such 
that Irish Members could not be silent any 
longer, and he entreated the noble Lord 
(Althorp) to bring forward his Motion with 
respect to Irish tithes without delay. Evenif 
the hon. member for Staffordshire (Mr. 
Littleton), should not be able to take his 
seat next week, he hoped no further delay 
would take place in bringing forward this 
question, as the peace of Ireland depended 
upon its speedy and satisfactory settlement. 

Mr. O'Connell bore testimony to the 
general humanity and good conduct of the 
military when brought into collision with 
the people, as distinguished from the 
conduct of the police. On the occasion 
already alluded to by the hon. member 
for Meath (Mr. Grattan) the Commander 
of the troops directed them not to fire at 
the people who were near them. 
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Mr. Finn was sure, that if the people of 
Scotland and England were ordered to 
pay tithes like the Irish, they would not 
submit to it for one hour. In point of 
fact the tithe system in Ireland must be 
extinguished. In the county of Carlow, 
just now, a clergyman (Mr. Whitby) issued 
processes for the payment of his tithes, 
drove off the cattle worth 8/. a-head, 
and sold them for 4/. each. It would be 
well for the gentlemen of England and 
Scotland to understand and be aware that 
the people of Ireland would not continue 
to pay that impost for ever—which would 
not be borne for a day, either in England 
or Scotland. © 

Mr. Shaw was sorry to be obliged to 
prolong a discussion so very irregularly 
introduced as the present had been, by the 
hon. member for Dublin, making a motion 
without notice, and on a day that orders 
take precedence of motions, even if notice 
had been given. However, the occasion 
had been seized with avidity by the hon. 
member for Meath (Mr. Henry Grattan) 
and other Gentlemen, to cast odium and 
reproach upon the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland; and reluctant as he 
was to trouble the House by continuing a 
desultory discussion, he could not suffer the 
attempt to be made, and remain silent, and 
hear the charge of tyranny and oppression 
brought against the Irish clergy without 
repelling it. Atthe present moment there 
was not due to them less than an average 
of three years’ income. He had already 
moved for a return of the arrears of tithe 
withheld from them—it was not yet made 
to the House, but he could state, in three 
dioceses alone out of two-and-twenty in 
Ireland, a sum of 170,000/. remained due 
totheclergy. Here, then, was anumber of 
educated gentlemen, amounting to nearly 
2,000 — few of them with any pri- 
vate property worth mentioning—them- 
selves and their families to subsist for three 
years without their just and lawful incomes 
—exposed to the utmost privations—fore- 
going every possible expense—forced to 
drop the insurance on their lives—to re- 
move their children from school—to part 
with their plate, their books, and every 
article convertible into money, to give food 
to their families—exhibiting a forbearance 
beyond all precedent—a mildness and sub- 
mission, joined with an independence of 
spirit which, he ventured to affirm, no 
other body in the State would have evinced 
under the same circumstances; and just 
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now, forsooth, because they sought at the 
end of three years some portion of their 
just and long withheld rights by legal means, 
they were tobe held up to the House and to 
the country, as being oppressive and unjust. 
He should be glad to know would any of 
those hon. Members who so maligned them, 
show one-tenth part of their forbearance, 
had they to live three years deprived of the 
ordinary means of their support? The hon. 
member for Meath cheered ; but certainly 
he must himself be as much maligned out 
of the House as he maligned the clergy in 
it, if he was in the habit of acting towards 
his tenants with the same consideration 
that the clergy had acted towards their 
parishioners. He verily believed, the 
fault of the clergy to be, that they had for- 
borne too long, and by an acquiescence in 
a course of injustice and wrong adopted 
towards them, rather than produce collision 
and ill-will in their respective parishes, 
they had caused themselves to be neglected 
and abandoned by the Government, and 
abused and spoken of in all manner of evil 
by those who were courting the popularity 
of the mob. 

Mr. Finn rose toorder. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had 0 right to impute motives. 

Mr..Shaw admitted he should not im- 
pute motives, and therefore he would only 
say hypothetically, that if such werethe hou. 
Member’s motives, he could not take a better 
means of indulging them, and though he 
could not say the object of the hon. Meimber 
was to catise disturbance and the violation of 
the law in Ireland, by the language he used 
in that House, he must be allowed to give 
his opinion, that it had that tendency. If 
tithes were to be commuted, that was an- 
other question, to which he was willing to 
give attention when it came before the 
House. If hon. Gentlemen objected to the 
principle of tithes, let them attack that 
principle openly and manfully ; but it was 
an unmanly and an unworthy course to 
accuse of tyranny and oppression, men who 
for three years had been suffering unheard- 
of privations, because they sought a small 
portion of their legal dues, which were 
not even alleged to be other than lawful. 
He would not harrow the feelings of the 
House by mentioning the many instances 
of suffering of which he was aware. He 
acknowledged with gratitude the kindness 
and liberality of the English people in en- 
deavouring to alleviate the distress of the 
Irish clergy, but the sum collected was ne- 
cessarily but as a drop in the ocean com- 





pared tothe sum absolutely owing to them, 
and withheld. He knew several clergy. 
men who refused the relief sent, and 
pointed out others whose distress was still 
greater than their own, as men requiring 
it; others could not be induced to receive 
it, although living on the very lowest means 
of subsistence-—[“‘ name, name,”|—No! 
from motives of prudence and delicacy to 
individuals, he would not name them, and 
he did not fear that the House would think 
him capable of inventing a statement in 
order to excite their feelings. As to the 
tithe affray in the county of Cork, alluded 
to, what did it prove but that the clergy 
could not enjoy any portion of their rights 
without the aid of the civil power, and he 
was informed that the soldier in question 
had been shot by the people from behind 
a ditch, and not through any accident by 
the police. As to upbraiding Government 
for affording assistance to the clergy as 
had been done by some few Members who 
preceded him, he had to charge thé Go- 
vernment with having too long delayed 
that assistance and protection, and thus 
encouraged opposition to the due enforce. 
inent of the laws—and he would ask ofthe 
Government as no favour, but demand it 
as of right and strict justice, that while the 
clergy acted within the law (and tliey had 
done much ge they should be protected 
by the law, and enjoy the same privileges 
as any other class of his Majesty’s subjects. 
Mr. Fergus O'Connor thought the hon, 
member for Dublin University had dealt 
very severely with the hon. member for 
Meath. As to the assertion of the hon. 
Member of the great arrears due to the 
Irish clergy, he would state that in some 
dioceses they had actually been offered 
15s. in the pound, which they refused to 
receive, alleging that if they did, they should 
be compromising their successors. ‘The 
hon. Member seemed to doubt whether the 
person who had been shot in the southern 
part of Ireland had been shot by the police 
or the people. Now, he would take upon 
himself to state, that he was shot by the 
police, and that, had it not been for the 
forbearance of the Magistrates, there would 
most assuredly have been a repetition of 
the scenes of carnage and blood which had 
hitherto taken place in that part of, the 
country. Every drop of blood sacrifice 
in the collection of tithes, the late ng 
hon. Secretary and his Majesty’s Ministets 
were answerable for, ; 
Mr. Henry Grattan, after the statements 
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which had been made against him by the 
hon. member for Dublin University, could 
not réfrain from again addressing the 
House. Thete never was a more base and 
uifounded calumny than the statement, 
that the severity with which he treated 
his tenants had reduced them to such a 
staté of distress and misery, ds to render it 
impossible for thein to pay their tithes. 
He did not covet being called a good latil- 
lord, but he was sure no one could call 
hiin a bad one. 

- Mr. Shaw said, that he had it from a 
clergyman iti the county of Meath, that 
the reason why the teriants were unable to 
pay their tithes was, the severity with 
which they were treated by their landlords, 
atid the high refits they were called upon 
to pay. 

- Mr. Henry Grattan said, that there was 
not 4 sitigle tenatit of his in the county of 
Meath, who paid more for his land than 
from 2s. 6d. to 5s. au acre. 

Mr. Baring deprecated goitig into a dis- 
cussion oO a matter not then before the 
Housé, They were, however, every day 
Kearing from Ireland complaints of the con- 
duct of the police, and statements about 
people being shot in this place and in that, 
and tithes set down as the sole cause of 
these lamentable occurrences. lll tlie 
while the noble Lord was sitting imost 
composedly on his seat, with a Motion on 
the Notice-book respecting Irish tithes; the 
Hotse being completely in the dark as to 
What might be the intentions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government on the subject; there 
being at the same time a notice also on the 
suibject of tithes, but relating to England. 
Now, with great deference to the rioble 
Lord, he would say, that the introduction 
of a measure upon the subject of English 
tithes was this year not pressing, and 
might without disadvantage be postponed 
to a futtite Session. It would keep till 
another year; but the ioble Lord had per- 
titted a tidtice upon the subject to remain 
on the book, and he, therefore, felt desirous 
of asking him whether or not it was his 
intention to bring it forward ii the course 
of the present Session of Patlianient? As 
to the cominunications which he was daily 
and almost hourly receiving from the 
country upon that subject, there was no 
end to them; ahd he, therefdre, put it to 
the noble Lord to say, opetily, and at once, 
Whethiet or not it was his intention to bring 
the measure forward this Session, or to 
Postpone it till the next ? 
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Lord Althorp said, that as usual, the 
hon. Member who had just sat down took 
the opportunity of making a severe attack 
on his Majesty’s Government. In answer 
to the hon. Member’s question, he would 
say, that it was his intention to persevere 
in the present Session with the English 
Tithe Commutation Bill, and also to britig 
oti the question respecting the Irish tithes. 
He had a notice of motion on that subject 
for Wednesday last, but as there was no 
House it fell to the ground. It was, how- 
ever, his intention to bring it on on Mon- 
day next, and on that day he would move, 
in a Committee of the whole House, cer- 
tain Resolutions as to the tithes of 1831, 
1832, and the present year. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Baring) complained of the 
arrangement of public business in that 
House by Ministers ; but ifthe hon. Mem- 
ber would consider what had been done in 
the House, and the state of the order-book, 
he would see that it was impossible for 
Ministers to get on with the public busi- 
ness faster than they had done. When 
the long discussions into which the House 
had beet so constantly led, on matters 
which tended to no practical result, were 
taken into consideration, and when it was 
also considered, that Ministers had only 
two days to bring on the public business, 
so as to have the precedents of the other 
business on the paper, it would be seen 
that the fault of not going on faster with 
the business was not theirs. He would 
repeat, that it was his intention to per- 
severe with the English Tithe Commuta- 
tion Bill, to move the resolutions respect- 
ing the Irish tithes on Monday; and after 
the discussion on the subject of colonial 
slavery should have been gone through, 
to go on with the Church Temporalities 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn was very desirous that 
the tithe question should be dealt with in 
a becoming manner. Now, the noble Lord 
complained of the delay which arose from 
the interminable discussions which were 
carried on upon every question. In that 
he quite agreed with the noble Lord; but 
he must tell him that the great cause origin- 
ated in the fact that the measures of his Ma- 


jesty’s Government were introduced to the 


House before they had been properly dis- 

cussed, and, therefore, it became neces- 

sary in the Committees to suggest altera- 

tions without end; whereas, if further 

time were taken for consideration, thése 

discussions would be prevented. It was 
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with these facts staring him in the face that 
he had entertained the hope that the noble 
Lord would have determined to perfect his 
measure, rather than enforce a discussion 
upon every line and every clause of it. 
He still hoped that the noble Lord would 
be induced to give way to the opinion 
which had been so strongly expressed, be- 
cause, for his own part, he could not re- 
gard this matter in any way as a party 
question. He was only anxious that a 
question of such vast importance should 
not be hastily dealt with. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull said, that he 
hoped the Gentlemen on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House might be allowed 
to take the liberty of making such observ- 
ations as they deemed expedient, without 
having any unfavourable impression thrown 
upon their motives. The noble Lord, en- 
tertaining, as no doubt he did, the best 
intentions towards the Church Establish- 
ment, could not fail to know that this was 
a question which had excited throughout 
the country the most intense anxiety, and 
he hoped that, under the auspices of the 
noble Lord, it would be brought to a satis- 
factory issue. He begged to assure that 
noble Lord, that, acting always upon the 


same principles which he had uniformly 
kept in view, he would not, for his own 


part, enter into the discussion of this 
question with any feeling of party spirit. 
He begged to assure the noble Lord, with 
that sincerity for which he trusted the 
noble Lord gave him credit, that he would 
materially forward the object which the 
noble Lord had in view, by following the 
suggestions which had been thrown out by 
the hon. member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity; and he thought the adjournment of 
the introduction of any measure on this 
subject, with a view to afford more time 
for deliberation on so vast a subject, would 
tend much to increase the value of any 
future measure. 

Lord Althorp said, he had hoped that 
his conduct in that House had not been 
such as to have evinced a disposition to 
transgress on the courtesy of the House; 
but the tone which had been assumed by 
some hon. Gentlemen was such that he 
felt he could not remain quiet. The hon. 


Baronet seemed to wish him to delay the | 


measure to which he had referred ; but he 
found it impossible to do so; and it cer- 
tainly was his intention, and he should feel 
it his duty, to press the measures with re- 
ference to the Church this Session. 
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Sir Robert Peel thought, that it would 
facilitate the other business of the Session 
if the noble Lord would postpone the 
English Tithe Commutation Bill to the 
next Session, or refer its details to a Com. 
mittee above-stairs. In the present state 
of the business it could not be expected, 
that they could get into the Committee on 
the Bill in less than a month from this 
time. They would then be in the dog. 
days, and he need not remind the House 
of the great difficulty of getting a full at. 
tendance at that time of the year; and, 
certainly, the dry discussion on the details 
of the measure would be no great induce- 
ment to Members to attend. He would, 
therefore, urge the propriety of sending 
the details of the Bill to a Committee up 
stairs. The present state of business on 
the paper was almost a disgrace to the 
House. It was utterly impossible that it 
could be gone through in the present Ses- 
sion. He was aware that the noble Lord 
had no control over the business brought 
forward by others, but he had over the 
business of Government; and he hoped, 
therefore, that he would not allow any new 
business to be brought in until at least 
there was some prospect of disposing of 
what they had already before them. He 
should wish that the noble Lord would take 
two or three days to consider the actual 
state of the public business, and then de- 
cide on what should be submitted to the 
consideration of the House; for what with 
the attendance at the early sittings of the 
House, the attendance in Committees up 
stairs, and the late sittings in the House 
at night, and allowing some short time 
for attention to domestic affairs, it was 
impossible that Members could get through 
the business which now stood on the book; 
and yet, in the midst of this pressure, he 
was not a little surprised to hear the Soli- 
citor General give notice of a Bill for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. There 
should, he repeated, be some understand- 
ing with Government as to the business 
which was to be pressed on the attention 
of the House. 

Colonel Davies thought, that Govern- 
ment were not to blame for the multiplicity 
of the notices on the book, but he thought 
they were to blame in not enforcing more 
_ Strictly the regulations which the House 
had agreed upon for the despatch of busi 
‘ness. The House sat at twelve o'clock 
each day for the purpose of receiving 
petitions, in order that they might be ready 
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to proceed with the regular business of the 
day at five; and yet, after that hour, many 
petitions were presented, and discussions 
were allowed to arise out of them. This 
ought to be prevented. If some arrange- 
ment to that effect were not made, he would 
move for the appointment of a Committee 
to consider the best mode of conducting 
the public business of that House. 

Dr. Lushington thought, that the English 
Tithe Commutation Bill was a measure of 
the utmost importance. He would admit, 
that the adoption of its principle required 
mature consideration, but when that prin- 
ciple were once agreed upon, he did not 
think that the details would take up as 
much time as the right hon. Baronet 
seemed to apprehend. He could assert, 
that he had never seen any important mea- 
sure introduced in a more perfect state 
than that was. He earnestly hoped that 
Government would persevere in it, for, 
from his own knowledge, he could state, 
that there was a rising disposition in the 
people of England to resist the payment 
of tithes. It was to counteract that feel- 


ing that he would urge the passing of this 
Bill; for if they allowed this feeling to grow 


as it had taken root in the hearts of the 
Irish, they would permit an evil which it 
would be found impossible to counteract. 
Mr. Rigby Wason thought, that the great 
evil with respect to the business of the 
House was that of not allowing notices to 
take precedence of motions on all days. 
Whole nights were taken up in the discus- 
sion of Motions which, though they led to 
no practical result as related to the objects 
of the Motions themselves, deferred the 
more important business of the Session. 
He would suggest, as a remedy, that Mo- 
tions should take precedence every day of 
notices of Motions. In that way only 
could they get through the public business. 
Mr. Stanley quite agreed in the sound 
doctrine of thehon. Member who spoke last 
as to the despatch of the public business. 
It was not his intention to enter into the 
various subjects which had been introduced 
in the course of this conversation. There 
was one question which stood for considera- 
tion thatevening—a question of paramount 
Importance to the country—with which 
he hoped the House would at once be al- 
lowed to proceed—he spoke of the aboli- 
tion of colonial slavery. Every moment 
which Ministers had at command during 
the present week they had devoted to the 
consideration of the Resolutions which had 
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been laid on the Table of that House. The 
House ought to bear in mind that but one 
of those Resolutions had been agreed to; 
and it must be evident to all, that the state 
of the country rendered it imperative for 
the Legislature to go on. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would now per- 
mit this conversation to close, considering 
the immense importance of the business 
which was about to be discussed, and that 
they would at once proceed to the Order 
of the Day. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, the 
hon. member for Ipswich (Mr. Wason) had 
given the House good advice, and he 
hoped that it would be attended to. He 
condemned the practice, on going into a 
Committee of Supply, of introducing 
grave and important questions which ought 
not to be brought forward without due 
notice. It was unquestionably the right 
of any hon. Member to proceed in that 
way; but it was a right that ought not to 
be exercised without the greatest caution 
and discretion. He knew not how the 
House was to get through the multiplica- 
tion of business that was brought (and in 
some instances he would say most unne- 
cessarily) before it. At Easter there were 
no less than 112 notices of motion on the 
Order-book; and at Whitsuntide there were 
ninety-nine notices of Motion, independ- 
ent of the various Orders of the Day. 
Some of these notices were fixed for the 
16th, and some for a period so late as the 
18th of July. 

Motion agreed to. 


MINISTERIAL PLAN FOR THE ABo- 
LITION OF Stavery.} The House re- 
solved itself into a Committee upon the 
Resolutions on Colonial Slavery. 

The Chairman read the second Resolu- 
tion as follows :—“ That it be expedient 
that all children born after the passing of 
any Act, or who shall be under the age of 
six years at the time of passing any Act of 
Parliament for this purpose, be declared 
free—subject, nevertheless, to such tem- 
porary restrictions as may be deemed ne- 
cessary for their support and maintenance.” 

Mr. Hume said, that he had to intrude 
himself upon the attention of the House 
for a very short time. He had listened 
with very great attention to all the discus- 
sions upon this question, with a view to 
see whether the plan submitted to their 
consideration was one likely to be produc- 
tive of practical benefit, before he offered 
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any opinion upon this subject. The Com- 
mittee had already agreed to one Resolu- 
tion, in which he fully concurred, and 
which marked an important progress beyond 
the Resolutions of 1823. Then the ques- 
tion went to that of the preparation of the 
negroes for a state of freedom; whereas in 
the present instance the House had per- 
mitted itself to enter upon a measure for 
the immediate abolition of slavery. He 
had never agreed in the opinion that the 
moment they could see their way to secure 
the liberty of the negroes they were to do 
so in violation of the rights of the West- 
India planters. He considered it to be 
the duty of the country to look fairly at 
the facts of the case. The state of slavery 
of the blacks was a system which was ac- 
quiesced in and had long been sanctioned 
by the country, and therefore he thought 
the nation should know precisely what they 
were now called upon to do; they ought 
not to rush headlong into an abyss. In 


the present state of the country, when he 
found vast classes of the community strug- 
gling against the most appalling difficulties, 
he could not agree to drawing away many 
millions of money from the country, check- 
ing industry, and perhaps paralysing trade, 


unless he knew that by so doing, the ob- 
ject which was sought for would be 
effected. They had no evidence to prove 
what could be done by free labour in the 
colonies; nor had they any evidence to 
show that the slaves could be brought so 
to labour as to secure to themselves by 
that labour the means of existence. They 
had no evidence how the colonies in which 
the slaves were now placed, would be 
kept up. The West Indies were to be 
regarded as a vast emporium of a peculiar 
manufacture, and they were bound to con- 
sider the circumstances under which British 
capital had been there embarked, and 
what were the interests involved in this 
vast question. He put to himself this 
question, ‘‘ When I vote for the outlay of 
twenty or thirty millions, or whatever the 
amount may be, shall I be destroying 
those institutions and rights which now 
exist? Shall I add to the misery or the 
happiness of the black and the white popu- 
lation?” Had they any proof that while 
they granted immediate abolition of slavery 
the colonies could be preserved ? He would 
say, that the effect of what had been 
already done, had been to withhold from 
these colonies, one-fourth of the capital 
which had been hitherto employed there ; 
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and he was of opinion, that if the masters 
were in distress, it followed as a matter 
of course, that the slaves could not be ip 
a state of comfort. Again, the effect of 
one-fourth of the capital being withhe 

must be, that one-fourth of the crop must 
be wanting next season, because he con. 
sidered that in proportion as the capital 
was diminished so must the produce. Wer 
the people of England, who were already 
heavily taxed, prepared to pay Is. per Ib, 
or, if the supply were sufficient, eye 

double that amount, for sugar, instead 9 
6d.? Again, were they to extend the 
monopoly of the supply to the West-India 
planters, whatever the supply might be? 
But he must say, that no paltry paris 

question was eyer treated with so muel 
lightness as this had been. The right 
hon. Secretary appeared to him in the 
character, not of a mediator between the 
two parties, but the violent partisan of 
one party, addressing himself to the 
passions of the community at large. He 
might be mistaken; but if ever he had 
heard defiance hurled forth, it was in the 
tone which had been assumed by the right 
hon. Secretary in respect to the colopial 
legislature. This was not, however, a 
mere question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence; it was their duty not to attempt 
a hasty experiment, and therefore he called 
upon the House to pause before they pro- 
ceeded to legislate in this question. For 
a mighty experiment, none had ever been 
marked by so little consideration in that 
or any other House of Representatives. 
He quite agreed in the opinion that eman- 
cipation must take place; but the House 
ought not to enter upon a crude measure. 
He admitted the philanthropy and huma- 
nity of the British people, who were 
naturally anxious to see liberty extended 
to all races. But would they so malign 
the English people as to suppose they 
would force the House to adopt an ill 
digested measure? He did not believe 
that one single sentence in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was founded on 
any tangible data. If the hon. membet 
for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) was now in 
the House, he would tell him that his 
speech the other night upon this question, 
was a mere address to the passions, an 

not to the common sense or cool judgment 
of mankind. It was a tissue of errors from 
the first to the last; and he handed down 
at the time to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, some facts, to proye, that he was 
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entirely erroneous in his statements. It 
was but justice, however, to say, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had the 
authority of a pamphlet for much of what 
he stated. The fact, however, was, the 
experiment of free labour (it was on record 
and in evidence) had been tried on a small 
scale, and had totally failed. The settle- 
ment formed, in 1821, at Trinidad, of 
liberated slaves, was that experiment. He 
at that moment held in his hand however 
extracts of evidence taken in 1821, upon 
oath before the council of Trinidad. It 
was a public document, and signed R. J. 
Wilmot Horton. It appeared that in 1821, 
two public officers were appointed to oyer- 
look and attend to a number of slaves, 
men, women, and children, amounting to 
1,832. They consisted of disbanded negro 
soldiers from the West-India regiments, 
liberated American negroes, and refugees ; 
they were all free, and received eyery 
assistance and encourageinent. They were 
placed under the management of officers 
appointed by the Crown, and supplied 
with all necessaries for a year. ‘The ex- 

ense of this experiment up to 1825, was 

4,000/.; each slave got sixteen acres of 
land free from taxes, with a supply of 
implements necessary for cultivation. That 
was an experiment for trying free labour, 
and q fair experiment. What was the 
result? Why, Mr. Robert Mitchell, one 
of the superintendents, said, that* they 
were averse to labour, addicted to drink- 
ing, to thieving, promiscuous intercourse 
with the sexes, and in a worse and more 
immoral state than that of common slaves. 
With the greatest difficulty he could get 
most of them to work the land for their 
support; they were found lying asleep in 
their houses in the working hours, and 
often he had to punish them before he 
could force them to their labour. In 
1824, they were in such a condition that 
they could not be safely left even then to 
themselves. They were much addicted to 
drinking, and fatal broils must be the 
result, possibly murder, if not controlled 

y some authority. That they would not 
work he believed, unless they were over- 
looked, and that he knew of no instance 
of their hiring themselves out as they had 
Opportunities of doing. Another super- 
intendent (Mr. Peschier) said in his evid- 
ence, that these emancipated slaves would 
squander away in rum whatever they could 
get; that lie could not get them to work 
if left to themselyes and uncontrolled by 
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law; that they did not live, as to diet or 
dress, better than the very lowest class of 
slaves. When asked whether they might 
not be got to work by a system of fines, 
he said it would be useless, that he could 
find no property to levy fines upon except 
the growing produce, and that levying 
a fine upon that must have the effect of 
diminishing cultivation. He did not con- 
sider them fit to be left to their own 
management. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this was, that the experiment failed, 
and that these negroes by being set free, 
were not rendered sober, moral, industri- 
ous, or religious. He could not but express 
his surprise at the manner in which the 
right hon. Secretary had taken up, and 
without further inquiry, drew most im- 
portant conclusions from assertions made 
by a gentleman now in this country, a 
native of Venezuela, as to the cultivation 
of sugar by free blacks. Even if all that 
was stated were true, it by no means fol- 
lowed that an experiment which was 
successful at Venezuela, where the number 
of blacks was small as compared to the 
whole population, would succeed in Ja- 
maica, where the great mass of the popula- 
tion were negroes. But in fact, however, 
the statements of the right hon. Secretary 
were not correct. The whole of the rum 
made in Trinidad for example, was sent 
to Venezuela, though the right hon. Secre- 
tary told them that Venezuela supplied 
Trinidad with rum. This could not be 
the case. By law not a single gallon of 
rum could be imported into Trinidad from 
Venezuela or any other place. There was 
no proof therefore to be found in that 
statement, that rum was produced by the 
labour of the free negroes in Venezuela. 
Moreover it must be remembered, that the 
emancipation of the slaves in the Caraccas 
proceeded in a way quite different from 
that now proposed, for they took twelve 
years there to emancipate one hundred 
thousand slaves, being only one-tenth of 
the whole population. They did not give 
them freedom all at once, as was now pro- 
posed. They emancipated the best be- 
haved, and paid to the owner the full price 
for them; and not the one-fourth, as pro- 
posed in the plan of Government. The 
right hon. Secretary told them that sugar 
was never cultivated in the Caraccas until 
the slaves were emancipated and the prin- 
ciple of free labour acted upon. Now in 
the evidence from which he had read 
extracts before, it was stated by Dr, 
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Garcia, a Judge in Trinidad, a native of 
the Caraccas, that sugar was always culti- 
vated there by slaves, and not by free 
labour. In place of two-thirds of the 
sugar produced there being cultivated, as 
the right hon. Secretary said, by free 
labour, he could prove upon the best 
authority that the very contrary was the 
fact. Mr. St. Hillaire Begorrat in his 
evidence said, that sugar and cocoa were 
cultivated entirely by slaves in the Caraccas 
in 1781. The same fact, or rather a 
similar fact, was stated by Don Joze 
Zepero a native of the Havannah, who 
had known sugar and coffee to be culti- 
vated at the Caraccas by slaves in 1809, 
and from that time up to 1815. It was 
true indeed that some of the slaves in the 
Caraccas were now amalgamated with the 
rest of the population, and many of them 
were good and industrious labourers. 
Another experiment, similar to the one he 
before alluded to, had been made, and 
what was the result? He would state it 
to the House. In the year 1811, many 


hundred slaves were given up to this 
country by the Dutch. They were all 
placed in the island of Demerara under 
the management of Commissioners, at the 


head of whom were Mr. Wilberforce and 
Mr. Stephen, with Mr. Zachary Macaulay 
for Secretary. In the first year there was 
a reduction of seventy-five in their num- 
ber, being one-fourth per cent of the 
whole; and in three years, not less than 
9,000/. were drawn from the Treasury for 
their support. Commissioners were sent 
out for the purpose of making efforts to 
encourage them to the cultivation of sugar. 
Unfortunately, however, these Commission- 
ers made no report, and they had no means 
of ascertaining the result of the experi- 
ment. He proposed moving for the neces- 
sary documents, but Lord Goderich ex- 
pressed some unwillingness to produce 
them, and his mind was drawn away from 
the subject by other business. He should, 
however, take a future opportunity of 
moving for the information communi- 
cated by these Commissioners, The 
right hon. Secretary would have done 
better, and enabled the House to come to 
a more correct judgment, by producing 
this information, than by sending post 
haste all the way to Edinburgh, and bring- 
ing up to London a gentleman, a native 
of South America, for the purpose of put- 
ting questions to him on the subject of 
sugar cultivation in Venezuela, The right 
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hon. Secretary informed them, upon the 

authority of this gentleman, whom he re 

presented as Vice-President of Venezuela, 

that the rum of Venezuela, the produce of 

free labour, was exported to Trinidad, 

Now, in a letter written to this gentleman, 

who came to this country for the pu 

of making himself acquainted with British 

institutions, the question was put to him 

from what ports of Venezuela, and in 

what vessels, rum, the produce of that 

country, was sent to Trinidad? Thehon, 

Member read the answer of this gentle. 

man, a Senhor Alejo Forteque, which 

stated, that he had been requested to come 

to London from Edinburgh for the pur. 

pose of answering some questions relative 

to sugar cultivationin Venezuela. Hede. 

clined, in this letter entering again into 

the details; but stated that he was not 

now, and never had been Vice-President 

of Venezuela. Now, was it upon such 

vague information as had been supplied 

by that gentleman to the right hon. Se- 

cretary, that the House was to legislate 
without further inquiry upon such a mo- 
mentous question? Ministers were pro- 
ceeding in utter ignorance, in a total 
absence of the necessary information, to 
enable themselves or Parliament or the 
country to form a correct judgment. This 
was not the first time they showed their 
ignorance and injudicious haste in their 
proceedings as regarded this question. The 
former Order in Council, which had been 
discussed in that House, was character- 
ised by the same haste, and equally proved 
their ignorance of the real state of affairs 
in the colonies. He foretold them in Octo- 
ber last, that their Order in Council could 
not and would not be carried into effect in 
the colonies. It was filled with the most 
gross and ridiculous absurdities. He before 
alluded to that part of it which provided 
that a new razor should be given every 
year to each slave. What was the conse- 
quence? Why, Ministers were soon after 
obliged to suspend their own order, seeing 
that it could not possibly be acted upon. 
It was utterly unfounded to say, that the 
colonists disregarded the Resolutions of 
that House. They did no such thing, 
but they wisely and properly disregarded 
the Order in Council. They proved them- 
selves right by the succeeding conduct of 
Government, who withdrew their own 
insane order. In the communication made 
by Lord Goderich to the colonists there 
was a very long article, the object of which 
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was to show, that the Government was 
much better acquainted with all matters 
connected with their Order in Council, 
with every thing connected either with 
slave or master, than the colonists them- 
selves, and that they did not stand in need 
of any advice or suggestions upon the 
subject from the Colonial Legislatures. 
What was the result of all this boasting ? 
Why, they withdrew their own order, as 
prejudicial alike both to slave and owner. 
This, however, was not all. A Committee 
of the Lords was appointed last Session 
to inquire into the subject, and to report. 
Nothing more than ex-parte evidence came 
before this Committee, and it ended with- 
out their coming to any final conclusion. 
They met in April, and the inquiry, so 
far as it went, was confined to Jamaica. 
Even as regarded Jamaica, for want of 
sufficient time, they were obliged entirely 
to omit many important points of inquiry. 
They said, however, that they expected 
from Jamaica many witnesses of respecta- 
bility and intelligence, from whom they 
hoped in the following Session to obtain 
important information. Now, he would 


ask, was it fair or candid in the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) under such circum- 


stances to call upon the House to legislate 
before this information was obtained ? 
Was it acting justly towards the colonies 
or the country, to refuse further inquiry ? 
A Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to go into a similar inquiry, 
but they made only a partial report. This 
Committee also confined the inquiry to 
Jamaica, and did not investigate at all 
that part of the subject which related to 
property. The public functionaries against 
whom charges were brought in the evi- 
dence before this Committee had no op- 
portunity given them of answering these 
charges. The Government, instead of 
precipitating their measures, ought to have 
sought and obtained information from the 
public functionaries and other persons 
connected with the West-India colonies ; 
and their having declined to do so was 
the more inexcusable when such testimony 
had been offered by those who represented 
the West-India interests. But instead of 
adopting that safe and necessary course, 
Ministers rushed headlong into experi- 
ments, and they did this not only in oppo- 
sition to the wishes and opinions of those 
who were best informed on the subject, 
but in almost total ignorance of the nature 
or bearings of the interests with which they 
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thus needlessly and imprudently meddled. 
Let the House consider the importance of 
the great and vital interests which were 
involved in this new experiment of Minis« 
ters ; but above all, they should bear in 
miod the frightful consequences which 
must inevitably follow a failure of this 
plan. If such experiments were tolerated 
no species of property would be safe from 
the interference of Parliament. For his own 
part he would not run on with Ministers 
in that heedless and reckless course, 
which, as it was adopted without sufficient 
inquiry or consideration, could not but 
lead to confusion and ruin. The plan of 
the Government was proposed to that 
House in violation of a pledge to the 
colonists that no such measures should be 
adopted until the termination of the Re- 
ports of the Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament. It had been repeatedly 
and formally announced to the Colonial 
Legislatures, that Ministers would not pro- 
pose any legislative measure to Parlia- 
ment for the abolition of slavery until the 
fullest inquiry had been instituted, or, at 
all events, until the imperfect reports which 
had been presented to both Houses of 
Parliament should be terminated. What 
then was it but a breach of faith to in- 
troduce this new plan without even the 
revival of either of the parliamentary Com- 
mittees? It was not alone the interests 
and welfare of the negroes and of the 
colonists which were at stake, but also the 
most important interests of the British 
empire. He would again openly accuse 
Ministers of a breach of faith towards the 
colonies, and if he were a member of the 
legislature of Jamaica (one of the colonies 
to which the pledge was made), he would 
at once say to his colleagues that they 
ought not again to trust Ministers, or put 
their faith in such councils. Did not Lord 
Goderich, in his letter of the 15th of 
June, 1832, to the Governor of Domini- 
ca, say that the Government were resolved 
to abstain from all further interference 
with the colonies until the Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament brought their 
labours to a close? The hon. Member 
quoted the words of the despatch, which 
expressly stated, that “ the Government 
would abstain from taking any measure 
whatever till the labours of the two parlia- 
mentary Committees had beea brought 
toa close.” And in the December following, 
the Governor of Jamaica repeated the 
same declaration to the legislature of that 
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colony, adding the assurance, that the 
proceedings of the two Committees would 
be resumed at the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. No such Committees had been ap- 
pointed, no such inquiries were in any way 
resumed, and he was therefore justified in 
saying, that there was not only a breach 
of faith, but a want of information, and, 
he might add, a total ignorance of the 
subject on the part of the Government. 
Under these circumstances it was most 
strange, it was most alarming, to see Mi- 
nisters, in the absence of all information, 
bringing forward hastily a measure which 
was necessarily crude, undigested, and 
imperfect. But the Government did not 
stop here. They put forward the most 
erroneous statements; and a gallant Ad- 
miral opposite, in his anxiety to sweep 
away theColonial Legislatures, had asserted, 
that: out of forty-five members of the 
Jamaica Legislature, there were not ten 
who had any landed property, and that the 
most of them were not solvent, and that 
ten of them were bankrupt attornies and 
slave-managers. This certainly was a 
sweeping declaration, but he was in a 
condition to disprove the allegation, for 
he held in his hand an authentic do- 
cument which showed clearly, that out 
of the forty-five members alluded to there 
were not five who were not men of property. 
That document, he was ready to show to 
the gallant Officer, or to any other Mem- 
ber of the House, but he'-would not go 
through its details, as he had already, he 
feared, exhausted the patience of the 
House; but he could not refrain from 
mentioning three or four of the names of 
the gentlemen referred to, for the purpose 
of showing the accuracy of the statements 
which had been put into his hands. [The 
hon. Member read over three of the names, 
together with statements of their landed 
property, and the particular localities in 
which those properties were situated]. 
The House, he was sure, would feel that 
he was justified in designating the asper- 
sions which had been cast upon these 
gentlemen as slanderous and unfounded, 
Here, then, was discovered a material 
error in the statements which came from 
the supporters of this new scheme; and 
in the absence of information, he was jus- 
tified in assuming that inquiry would dis- 
cover other similar mis-statements. But 
Ministers seemed indifferent to the detec- 
tion of these errors. They were already 
humiliated by the failure of their first ex- 
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periments with regard to the colonies; but 
they had scarcely suggested a plan when 
it was shown to be impracticable, ne 
was withdrawn, and another, in his opin. 
ion, equally absurd, was substituted; and 
this change of plans, affecting some of te 
most important interests of the country, 
took place within a few days. How, he 
would ask, could such plans be sufi. 
ciently matured, or rendered even prac- 
ticable? On the 7th of February, a me- 
morial was presented on the part of th 
colonists, praying the Government to te. 
appoint the Committees of Inquiry into the 
state of the colonies, and calling upon 
Ministers to do something in redemption 
of their pledge. The colonists were asked 
not to press their claims, and, for his own 
part, he must say, that the colonists were 
wrong in yielding to such solicitations, 
He, for one, neyer thought that much 
good arose from ceasing to press just 
claims. However that was, the Goyerp- 
ment, in the same month, proposed a plan 
of emancipation to the colonists, which 
embraced eight bills, two of which were to 
be passed by Parliament, and the other 
six were to be passed by the Colonial Le- 
gislatures. This measure, in itself, show- 
ed the inconsistency of the Government, 
which had, by their orders in council, de- 
clared that it was the people of England 
alone who could carry the measure of 
emancipation. This measure was aban- 
doned, and in ten days afterwards, another, 
one of diametrically opposite principles, 
was proposed to the colonists. How such 
a change of opinions could have been 
effected in so short a time, or how, 
within such a short period, so extensive 
and sweeping a measure could be devised, 
was more than he could conjecture. It 
was, he would venture to say, such a mea- 
sure as could not be beneficially applied 
to the colonies. It embraced such vast 
interests, and contained such a variety of 
detail, as required more time, more cate, 
and more investigation, than had been 
applied to it. Yet Ministers appeared 
determined to persevere in their attempt 
to adopt it. For his own part, he should, 
of the two, prefer the first plan, which had 
been devised by the Government; but he 
could not consent to the hasty adoption 
of either. He submitted to the House, 
and he submitted to the country, whether, 
they would tolerate the headlong proceed- 
ing which was taken without considera- 
tion, and submitted to a Hause of Com: 
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mons, which was not in a proper condition 
to adopt, or even discuss, such important 
resolutions. He had never yet known or 
heard of the like attempt to force a mea- 
sure through Parliament. He would never 
consent to impose an annual charge of 
1,000,000. on the people of England, 
without first seeing that the emancipation 
of the slaves would be effected by it; and, 
even on that ground alone, he would op- 
pose those Resolutions, because he was 
convinced that they would not attain 
the objects which the supporters of 
those Resolutions professed. Were they, 
then, to try this dreadful experiment 
without the consent of the Colonial Le- 
gislatures? They, at least, ought to be 
consulted and heard. He had said, that 
this measure would entail a permanent 
expense of 1,000,000/. a-year on this 
country. In the first place, there would 
be the 600,000/, a-year, and the expense 
of a police would be 150,000/.; then 
there would be the charge for education, 
which, with other expenses, would amount 
to1,000,000/.a-year. The hon.member for 
Weymouth had, in the course of a former 
speech, quoted Mr. Burnley as an au- 
thority upon the subject of slavery, and 
yet it was rather strange that the hon. 
Member should refuse to hear Mr. Burnley 
before a Committee. The hon. member 
for Weymouth had every year changed 
his opinions on this subject; but Mr. 
Burnley was, though perhaps erroneous 
in some of his opinions, at least consistent 
throughout. He was likewise a gentleman 
who had paid great attention to this sub- 
ject, and was at all events entitled to be 
heard. Why should his opinions be quoted, 
and his examination refused? Mr. Burn- 
ley was ready to submit himself to the 
examination of the House, or of a Com- 
mittee. With such opportunities of ac- 
quiring information, it was most un- 
justifiable on the part of Ministers to 
roceed in their hasty career, in total 
ignorance of the subject upon which they 
attempted to legislate. Again he re- 
peated, that their ignorance was proved 
by the fact of their having changed their 
Opinions in the short space of ten days. 
Holding the opinions to which his mind 
had been brought by mature reflection, 
and considering, as he conscientiously 
did, that the measures of Government 
would be productive of great evils both to 
the colonies and to the British empire, he 
felt himself called upon to state explicitly 
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what those opinions were. That man 
was not a true friend to the negro, or to 
England, who, in discussing this subject, 
appealed to the passions of his hearers.-— 
It was a subject surrounded with difficul- 
ties, and required the calm application of 
reason and truth; and, knowing as he 
did the necessity of avoiding all irritation, 
he could not help deprecating the too 
frequent allusions which had been made 
to the “‘ lash”. The ‘‘ lash” was admitted 
by the noble Lord opposite to form a part 
of the new system. He would ask those 
who tolerated the “lash” in the British 
army and navy to look at home; and if 
they made proper inquiries they would 
find that the “ lash” was more frequently 
used in the British army than in the colo- 
nies. He held in his hand a return show- 
ing the numbers of the British army in 
each year from 1825 to 1831, both years 
inclusive. The establishment of the army 
in 1827 consisted of 111,107 men. The 
number tried by Courts-martial in that 
year was 5,340; of these 2,541 were sen- 
tenced to various punishments other than 
corporal; 2,632 were sentenced to corpo- 
ral punishments, and of these 2,291 actu- 
ally received corporal punishment. This 
showed, that one in forty-eight received 
corporal punishment, and that taking 300 
lashes as the average punishment, there 
had in that year been 687,000 lashes in- 
flicted on British soldiers. [No, no] Well, 
then, supposing the average to be 200, it 
would appear that there had been 458,200 
lashes inflicted during that year. In 1831 
the establishment of the army consisted of 
103,374 men. There were tried that year 
7,370 men; 5,497 were sentenced to va- 
rious punishments other than corporal, 
1,611 were sentenced to corporal punish- 
ment, and 1,477 received corporal punish- 
ment; showing, that one man in seventy 
had been subjected to corporal punish- 
ment, and, according to his former aver- 
ages, the amount of lashes inflicted would 
be 443,100. In referring to those returns 
he was glad to perceive that there was a 
decrease of corporal punishment in the 
army. But he must, at the same time, 
observe, that the severity of such punish- 
ment was far greater in this country than 
/in the colonies. Some punishment was 
absolutely necessary to keep negroes in 
order, and in his opinion order was mercy. 
Those who talked so much about the use of 
the lash in the colonies ought first to recol- 





lect how much more severe was its applic- 
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ation when inflicted upon freemen, in the 
midst of civil tribunals, before they com- 
plained of its use in preserving order 
amongst the negroes. Let no person 
misunderstand him as advocating such a 
system. He was, and had been, all through 
life, opposed to that species of punish- 
ment, but he could not overlook the fact 
that some of those who were most clamor- 
ous for its abolition in the colonies toler- 
ated it at home. He had to apologise for 
having occupied so much time of the 
House, but, though personally disinter- 
ested in the matter, he could not avoid 
expressing his disapprobation of this new 
system which was introduced by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government.—He then moved— 
‘That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that further information is required rela- 
tive to the efficiency of free labour and 
other points, upon which the future bene- 
ficial cultivation of the colonies materially 
depends. And for this object, without 


which neither the welfare of the negroes 
nor the interests of the planters can be 
secured, it is desirable that the inquiry 
commenced by Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament in the last Session should 
be immediately renewed, with the view of 


examining certain eminent persons recently 
arrived from various colonies, as well as 
others practically acquainted with colo- 
nial affairs, and especially deputed for the 
purpose of affording information touching 
the various points on which so many dis- 
cordant opinions have been stated in this 
Committee.” 

Admiral Fleming regretted, that he had 
not been present when the hon. member 
for Middlesex had thought proper to open 
his fire upon him (Admiral Fleming). He, 
however, could now only state, that he 
adhered to the evidence which he had for- 
merly given before Committees of the 
Houses of Parliament, and which was 
founded upon what he had himself seen 
in Venezuela. Insupport of what he had 
then stated he could produce the late Pre- 
sident of Venezuela, who was then under 
the gallery, and who would bear him out 
in every word he had uttered. He had 
not come forward either a willing or a 
volunteer witness, and he could also say 
that he could be directly corroborated in 
other respects by General Herman, Go- 
vernor of Bogota. He was also prepared 
to repeat all he had stated with reference 
to the Colonial Assembly of Jamaica, for, 
though his information was not derived 
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from what he had himself witnessed, yet 
it was derived from members of that as. 
sembly, one of whom, (Mr. Lynch,) had 
declared to him (Admiral Fleming) tha 
he was a bankrupt. Of that assembly, 
he could say, that there was not one who, 
if all his debts were paid, could raise half. 
a-crown in the pound. He was uncon. 
nected with any party in the slave ques. 
tion; but when his own evidence had been 
attacked, he had felt it due to himself to 
make this statement to the House. He 
could only add, that if hon. Members on 
the other side of the House would contend 
for that which was false in principle, no- 
thing but bloodshed, insurrection, and 
misery. would ensue; and to them he 
would say asa caution, “‘ do not drive your 
plans too far.” The moment the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman, the Se- 
cretary for the Colonies, was received in 
Jamaica, he felt satisfied that the Govern- | 
ment could not retract an inch from that 
proposition. 

Mr. Buckingham said, in rising to offer 
a few observations on the subject before 
the House, he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his surprise and regret at the 
course pursued by his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, whose objections 
came too late, for his proposition was to 
delay that declaration of Emancipation 
which the House had solemnly pronounced 
by the unanimous vote on the first Resolu- 
tion, which had already passed; it was 
perfectly useless, therefore, now to pro- 
pose a Committee for further evidence, as 
the fiat had gone forth, to declare that 
slavery should be abolished, and our only 
remaining task now was to determine the 
when and the how. The hon. Member 
had deprecated our legislating in ignorance 
of the actual circumstances of the colonies, 
of which he assumed that we knew nothing, 
compared with the individuals who re- 
sided in them, and he asked whether the 
inhabitants of Japan were not likely to 
understand what was passing in their own 
country better than the people of Eng- 
land. The illustration was. not a happy 
one, for the cases were not parallel. There 
was no intercourse whatever between the 
people of England and the people of 
Japan, and there was not a single Ja- 
panese to be found, perhaps, in all the 
British islands; whereas the intercourse 
between England and the West Indies was 
frequent and extensive. Hundreds of 
persons who had passed the greatest pote 
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tion of their lives in the colonies, resided 
among us, and some were even members 
of that House. He had visited the West 
Indies, twenty-five years ago, commencing 
with the island of Trinidad; he had sub- 
sequently visited many other islands in a 
maritime capacity; he had afterwards 
passed some time in Virginia, the greatest 
slave-holding state in America; and since 
then he had seen slavery in all its varied 
modifications, in the Eastern world, from 
the severest to the mildest form in which 
it existed or was known. He might be 
considered, therefore, as not altogether 
destitute of experience on this head; and 
if this experience could give any weight 
to the testimony he should bear on the 
subject, he should rejoice in having the 
present opportunity of declaring that, from 
the first moment he ever saw a slave, until 
the present time, his conviction had been, 
not merely that slavery was sinful, cruel, 
impolitic, and unprofitable, but that it 
might be abolished with perfect ease and 
entire safety, not gradually, but imme- 
diately—not in one spot only, but through- 
out the globe; and that all parties would 
be ultimately benefited by such a step. 
He would now advert to the principal ob- 
jections that had been urged against his 
view of the case, by those who thought the 
immediate emancipation of the slaves 
would be attended with danger, or diffi- 
culty, or loss; and as briefly as he possi- 
bly could, he would pass in review what 
had fallen from those hon. Members who 
had opposed his Amendment on the last 
evening of the debate; in doing which, he 
might find it practicable also to convince 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that a 
much larger body of evidence than he 
seemed to contemplate, could be cited, to 
prove the superiority of free labour over 
slave labour, in every experiment that had 
yet been tried. He would begin, then, 
with the objections to immediate emanci- 
pation, which were raised by the noble 
Lord, the member for Stirling (Lord Dal- 
meny), which embraced the three following 
assertions:—That the slaves were too 
ignorant to be admitted at once to the en- 
Joyment of freedom. That they had 
treasured up vindictive feelings for all the 
cruelties inflicted on them, and could not 
be made free with safety. That it there- 
fore required the greatest caution and 
prudence to release them gradually, and 
above all, to prepare them for their freedom 
before that blessing was conferred upon 
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them. He would advert to each of these 
in succession. First—as to ignorance. 
If it were intended to confer at once upon 
the negro the enjoyment of political rights, 
the trust of the elective franchise, or eleva- 
tion to judicial or other stations of civil or 
political authority, he confessed, that with 
all his love of liberty, and advocacy of ex- 
tended rights, he should pause before he 
assented to such a measure. But all that 
was intended by the freedom of the negro, 
in the present instance, was to give him 
the liberty to take his labour, the only 
property he had, to the best market, to 
select his own employer, to negociate for 
his own wages, to earn his own bread, and 
to enjoy the fruits of his labour unmo- 
lested. Surely the most ignorant people 
in existence might be safely intrusted with 
so much freedom as this, and this was all 
that was asked for the slaves. If ignorance 
were a disqualification for that extent of 
freedom, then ought the great bulk of the 
population in every country upon earth to 
be kept in a state of slavery. But if, as 
was undoubtedly the case at present, the 
most ignorant inhabitants of every nation 
in Europe were as free in this particular as 
the wisest, and no inconvenience was felt 
from that equality of rights in this respect 
—the right to dispose of their labour 
freely, (and no more was asked)—it must 
be equally safe to admit the full enjoy- 
ment of the right contended for to every 
slave, whatever the degree of ignorance in 
which it might be his misfortune to be 
found. Secondly—as to vindictiveness. 
It might be true, and none could wonder 
at the fact, that the severe and continued 
oppressions which these unhappy beings 
had so long suffered, might inspire them 
with feelings of anger, and even of re- 
venge towards their oppressors. But 
what was the best remedy for this ?—to 
keep them still longer enslaved, or to let 
them go free? By the former course, 
every cause for vindictiveness would be 
aggravated and prolonged ; and whenever 
the moment for executing the long trea- 
sured purpose of revenge should arrive, the 
arrear to be wiped off by this terrible pro- 
cess would be the heavier, and the ven- 
geance the more signal and complete. 
But, by releasing them from bondage, we 
should at least prevent any addition to 
their reasons for vindictiveness ; and before 
the load became intolerable, they might be 
relieved of their burthen with greater ease 
than at any deferred or protracted period. 
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He had himself witnessed the arrival of 
ships from foreign stations, at the close of 
the last war; when inany thousands of sea- 
mén were paid off, discharged, and sent 
forth into a state of freedom, suddenly and 
without previous preparation, though, 
from the severe restraint under which they 
had been kept, and the punishment of the 
lash to which they had been subjected, 
their feelings towards their officers were 
such, that any favourable moment for mu- 
tiny would have been seized, had they 
been kept longer in the bondage in which 
they were. But from the moment they 
were let loose from their floating prisons, 
they were far too happy to think of any- 
thing but the delights of freedom; what- 
ever feelings of vindictiveness they might 
have cherished, instantly disappeared ; and 
rio further cause for anger atid ill-will 
existing, the feeling became extinguished, 
and they would have hastened to shower 
blessitigs on the very heads that they 
would fiave lodded with curses but a day 
or two before. Thirdly—as to caution 
in proceeding, and prepatation of the 
slave. The first had been exercised to so 
great an extent already, that it was unrea- 
sonable to ask for more, unless its exercise 
was to be eternal. We had been proceed- 
ing with so much caution, and had taken 
our steps so very gradually, that after 
thirty years of continued efforts for the 
abolition of slavery up to the present time, 
the slaves were no more free now than 
they were then, and any improvement in 
their condition was so slight as to be 
scarcely perceptible. We never could 
prepare them for freedom, but by making 
them partake of its enjoyment. Until the 
first step, of admitting them to the rights 
of frée labourers, should be taken, they 
never could be prepared to take the se- 
cord, or be qualified to enjoy the rights 
of free citizens, or free men. Emancipa- 
tion, therefore, must precede improvement, 
or it would never come at all: and if pru- 
dence and caution were requisite, as he 
adinitted with tlie noble Lord it was, those 
qualities would be best evinced, by begin- 
ning the work of abolition at once, and 
effecting it by legal and peaceful means; 
to avert the otherwise certain catastrophe 
of the slaves themselves achieving their 
own deliverdince, atid wresting their free- 
dom by violetice, as a right, from those 
who inight have bestowed it with gentle- 
ess, as a boon. He would now venture 
to trouble the House with the proofs, 
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which were ample and authentic, of thi 
perfect practicability and entire safety of 
the immediate transition from slavery to 
freedom, and of the superior productive: 
ness and efficiency of free labour ove 
slave labour wherever it hatl been tried, 
The hon. Member quoted several passages 
from the pamphlet written by Mr. Josiah 
Conder, entitled, “« Wages or the Whip,” 
to establish the fact, that free labotir was 
cheaper than slave labour. Tlie hon, 
Member then continued—Let him, hov- 
ever, advert to what had fallen fromm the 
noble Lord, the member for Liveipobl 
(Lord Sandon), who spoke on a forme} 
evening in the debate. That rioble Lord 
had given an enumeration of the various 
classes interested in this issue of the gteat 
question—the West-India planters, the 
British merchants, the ship-owners, tle 
manufacturers, and the labourers of éve 

kind now employed in supplying thaterials 
for the West-India trade: assuming, ait 
were, that by the emancipation of the 
slaves, the colonies would either become 
independent, or extinct, or pass inito other 
hands, and that in either case all those 
great interests would suffer a total loss of 
all the occitpation and the profit which 
our present relations afford them. Should 
this be the case, it would undoubtedly be 
felt as a great calamity, and might well 
make us pause. Not only, however, did 
the ordinary application of principles, aiid 
the exercise of reason and reflection, go to 
show the probability of a different issue— 
but the whole testimony of history and 
experience pointed to an entirely opposite 
result. If free labour were more produe- 
tive than slave labour (as by the evidence 
read he had abundantly shown), it mist 
then follow, that both masters and slaves 
would be enriched thereby—and the de- 
sire for increased enjoyments naturally 
following, we should no longer be engaged 
in sending out to the West Indies the 
miserable and scanty supply of salt het- 
rings for the negroes’ food, a few shifts 
and caps for their raiment, and an occa- 
sional addition to the implements ani 
machinery of hushandry and manufacture 
for their use; but the freed men, having 
accumulated means of purchase and pay- 
ment, increased stipplies of necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of every kind, 


would be required; and all the atts aiid 
elegances of life would progressively be 
substituted for the rude materials now i 
America futnished 4 


use among them. 
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striking illustration of the effects of such | destroying the constitution in compara- 
achange. While appended to England | tively a few years. The hon. Member 
as a mere colonial possession, the cost of | had overlooked the fact, however, that 
governing her was great, and her returns | it was not so much the mere cultivation of 
in trade were few. But, once emancipated | sugar which led to excessive destruction of 
and independent, her demands for the | life, as its cultivation on a system of forced 
manufactures of this country progress-|labour, which exacted continued work, 
ively increased ; augmented supplies were } with too great severity, and for too scanty 
sent from that country in payment for}a reward. In every community there 
such supplies; and it was far within the | must be occupations more or less dan- 
limits of truth to say, that, at the present | gerous, and more or less disagreeable. But, 
moment, the commerce between free | provided the labourers were free to choose 
America and England was twenty times | whichever they preferred, it would happen 
as great as it ever had been between those | that the timid and the indolent would 
countries previous to her Emancipation, | choose the easiest and the pleasantest, and 
and the improvements consequent thereon. | the number of applicants for this would 
So would it be with the West Indies,| reduce the wages to a low scale; while 
Whether they remained as appendages | the boldest and the most reckless would 
of England after they were cultiyated by | choose the dangerous and the ditheult, not 
free men instead of slaves, whether they | for the danger and the difficulties, but 
became independent, or passed into other | for the high rewards attached to their per- 
hands, so long as their tropical produce | formance; for the very destructiveness of 
could not be grown in England, we should | their nature would narrow the circle of 
be disposed to resort for it there; so long | competitors, and the wages would accord- 
as we were consumers of this, we should | ingly be high. [t was thus in the instance 
pay for it in British goods; and therefore, | of the steel-grinders, to which the a 


in either case, the West-India proprietors | Member had adverted. There were many 
would be enriched by a larger demand for | of these employed at Sheffield (the town 
their produce; the merchant would have| he had the honor to represent), and he 


larger gains from the increased amounts | believed that the wages of this class of 
over which his connexions would extend— | artizans was so high, as that with three or 
the manufacturer would have increased | four days’ labour in the week, as much 
vent for his articles of every kind; the] might be earned as at any of the less de- 
ship-owner would have freights for an in-| structive occupations in six. But this 
creased number of vessels to convey the | made all the difference. Let the sugar- 
interchanging products of each; and the| cultivators of the colonies be as free to 
seamen and artizans of the country would | choose their occupations as the steel- 
find increased employment in the augment- | grinders of Sheffield, and there would be 
ation of reciprocally beneficial trade. The | no just ground of complaint: high wages 
fears, therefore, of the noble Lord, were | would follow dangerous and difficult em- 
perfectly groundless; and the very reverse | ployments, and low wages. safe and easy 
of what he seemed to anticipate would be} trades, The source of discontent was, 
likely to follow from the change. He] that the negroes were compelled to labour 
would now pass to the speech of the hon, | excessively, by coercion and terror of the 
member for Newark—a speech to which it | whip, and were badly fed and badly clothed, 
was impossible to allude but in terms of | though they laboured in crop-time eighteen 
enlogy, for the tone; temper, manner, | hours out of the tvventy-four: while the 
and matter, by which it was characterized, | grinders of Sheffield were not compelled 
and which occasioned it to be listened to | to labour, and, with eight hours’ work per 
with pleasure by all parties, whether |day throughout the whole week, could 
they concurred in the views it advocated | secure their being well fed, well clothed, 
ornot. That hon. Member had contended, | and have some sur}plus left for enjoyment 
that sugar cultivation, which was said to] besides. The arm y, it was well known, 
destroy so many lives annually, was not|was, in war time especially, a service 
80 destructive an ocenpation as many | abundantly destructive of human hfe; the 
trailes ptactised in England, among’| navy still more so, for, in addition to the 
which he entitierated the steel-grinders, | risks of battle, the risks of shipwreck must 
who were subject to diseases occasioned | be incurred. Certain stations of service 
by their occupation, most fatal to life, and Jin both were alsc) more dangerous than 
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others, from climate and other causes. 
But these were often preferred to more 
healthy and more pacific spots; because, 
in these the chances of gain, honour, pro- 
motion, and prize-money, were increased ; 
and he (Mr. Buckingham) had himself 
heard drunk as a toast, in the gun-toom 
mess of a man-of-war in the West Indies, 
‘‘ a destructive war and a sickly season ;” 
the proposer justifying his wish, by the 
observation, that promotion was the desire 
of all, that this could not be quickened 
without vacancies, and the consolation of 
all was, that when these vacancies were 
occasioned by the two causes named, all 
parties were satisfied, as those who lived 
obtained speedy promotion, and those 
who died did not require any. Where 
perfect freedom of choice was allowed, 
every man would suit his own disposition 
or his own taste in the selection of the 
labour or the service in which he proposed 
to engage: and when the slaves in the 
colonies should be allowed that freedom of 
choice, he thought all complaints as to the 
destructiveness of any branch of labour 
would be at an end. The last speaker, 
whose arguments he felt called upon to 
notice, was the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), and 
he thought it the more necessary to do 
this, from the powerful impression they 
had made in the House at the time of 
their delivery on the last night of the de- 
bate. Knowing as he did the great im- 
portance attached to the opinions of the 
right hon. Baronet, as the acknowledged 
and distinguished leader of a political 
section or party in the State—aware as he 
was of the talent and skill with which his 
views were always developed and enforced 
—and witnessing as he had done the im- 
pression made by him upon the House, 
and, through it, no doubt, upon a large 
portion of the country, he (Mr. Bucking- 
ham) thought it of the utmost importance 
to notice those portions of the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech which enumerated his 
objections to immediate Emancipation. 
The first of these was, the observation 
that, in addition to the moral causes which 
were in operation in the West Indies, there 
were physical causes equally powerful, to 
prevent the due amalgamation of the 
European and African races, and these 
causes being permanent in their nature, 
could not be overcome by any legislation, 
Now, in answer to this, he (Mr. Bucking- 
ham) would observe, that the only reason 
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why the African race was looked upon with 
such feelings of contempt for its inferiority 
by the European race, both in the Weg 
Indies and in America, was the constant 
association of the condition of slavery with 
the sight of men of colour; and the actual 
inferiority of their condition led to the 
constant assumption of their inferiority of 
blood or nature. But the testimony of all 
history, whether ancient or modern, and 
the evidence of all experience, went to 
show, that in countries where no such idea 
of slavery was associated with darkness of 
colour, these physical causes were not at 
all in operation, and consequently these 
obstacles to amalgamation did not exist, 
Were it not likely to be thought pedantic, 
he might cite particular instances in proof 
of this; but he would content himself 
with saying generally—that in Egypt, and 
throughout Turkey and Persia, as well as 
in India, persons of African origin mingled 
freely with persons of European and Asiatic 
nativity:* and that many of the civil and 
military officers of rank in the State were 
held by absolute negroes of pure African 
birth, without the slightest objection being 
taken to their fitness, on account of ‘their 
complexion or blood: and after the lapse 
of a short time subsequent to the eman- 
cipation of slaves in our colonies, he 
doubted not but that the existing preju- 
dices in America and the West Indies, 
would all disappear. It was said, also, by 
the right hon. Baronet, that the love of 





* The reference here was to the alliance of 
Solomon with one of the daughters of Pharaoh, 
whose language in the Canticles is expressive 
of her colour and her race, ‘‘ I am black, but 
comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as the 
tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon,” 
The testimony of Herodotus is decisive as to 
the colour of the old Egyptians. In deserib- 
ing a colony at Colchis, he expresses his belief 
that they were of Egyptian origin, because, 
like the Egyptians, they had thick lips, black 
complexions, and crisped hair—an exact de- 
scription of the negroes of the present day. 
The history of Sheba, the queen of Abyssinia 
—of Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt—as well as 
of the Carthaginians, Numidians, and other 
African nations, prove incontestibly the power 
of their easy amalgamation with the other 
races of mankind; while the varied shades of 
complexion in India, and the intermarriages 
from which they spring, must convince every 
reflecting person, that the difference in condi- 
tion, rather than in the colour of these races, 18 
the cause of the feeling or prejudice allud 
to, wherever it exists.—Note by Mr. B 
ingham, 
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repose, arising from the warmth of the 
climate, and the abundance of food, which 
could be procured with great ease by very 
little labour, would indispose the negroes 
to work; and that we should, therefore, 
lose the benefit of their labour. Now, 
suppose the fact were so (though the 
evidence he had already cited, proved 
quite the reverse) surely we had no right 
to interfere for the purpose of making them 
labour beyond that limit of necessity for 
the supply of their own wants. The only 
legitimate object of Government was the 
happiness of the people :—suppose, then, 
awhole nation, or any number of indivi- 
duals in it, were so fortunately circum- 
stanced by locality, or by any other cause, 
as to be enabled to procure, with very little 
labour, or with none at all, a full supply 
of all their physical wants—should we be 
justified in compelling them to labour 
over and above the amount necessary for 
this purpose ? He must say, that he should 
regard this as a tyranny of the most un- 
justifiable kind. Why, how many persons 
were there in England, who were able, 
without labour, to procure all they de- 
sired, from having other sources of income, 
which rendered labour on their parts un- 
necessary: and would it be borne that 
such persons should be forced to labour 
for their subsistence, when they could ob- 
tain all they needed without such occupa- 
tion? The State was, undoubtedly, bound 
to see, that idlers were not pensioned on 
the public purse, and that paupers were 
not maintained by the nation, when they 
did nothing to support themselves: but 
beyond this, the State had no right to in- 
terfere; and if skilful persons in this 
country, could, by one day’s labour, 
acquire the means of subsistence for a 
month, or an easily contented negro in the 
West Indies could, by one day’s labour, 
obtain food enough for himself and children 
for all the rest of the week—why should 
we compel either of these happy and for- 
tunate parties to labour more than would 
suit their own pleasure, after the purpose 
of their own subsistence, independently of 
any public aid, should be secured? But, 
what was the real fact? Why, invariably 
this: that in both cases, the desire of gain 
was so much more powerful than the love 
of repose, that neither party stopped short 
in their exertions when their necessities 
were satisfied, but all pursued the same 
career of accumulation, adding as much 
a8 possible to that which they already pos- 
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sessed; love of accumulation generally 
becoming more and more intense in pro- 
portion to the amount of the property pos- 
sessed. As a proof, however, of the great 
activity of which the negroes were capable, 
and of the powerful influence of rewards 
to stimulate and quicken their exertions, 
he would mention a single fact which fell 
within his own observation. Some years 
ago, being stationed on board a ship in the 
Chesapeake, an occasion arose in which 
it became necessary for the despatch of 
outfit, to employ a gang of riggers from 
the port in which the ship lay. On in- 
quiry, it was ascertained that there was 
a negro gang of this description at 
Norfolk, who were all slaves, belonging to 
a Virginian proprietor, to whom they paid 
half the amount of their earnings, as his 
profit or interest of the capital sunk in 
their purchase, and lived upon the re- 
mainder. Their average earnings, when 
employed in time-work, was about a 
Spanish dollar each, per day. The 
foreman of the gang was sent for, and the 
quantity of labour to be done was pointed 
out: it was then asked, in what period 
of time, the gang, about twenty-five in 
number, would be able to accomplish the 
work, and it was said, in about a week, 
which all parties agreed in thinking to be 
a reasonable period: it was observed, 
however, that if the job should be given as 
a task, and the same amount of remunera- 
tion paid, in whatever time it might be 
accomplished, it could probably be finish- 
ed sooner. This was assented to, as 
despatch was a most important object; 
and the consequence was, that by great 
exertions, working by spells, day and 
night, the good week’s labour was com- 
pleted in three days and a-half, and all 
parties were abundantly satisfied. The 
negroes made each nearly two dollars a- 
day; and paying one to their master, had 
still ample wages for themselves: but had 
they not been allowed to receive these 
wages, or had they been stimulated only 
by the whip, they would not have accom- 
plished in a fortnight, what they here ex- 
ecuted, in the best as well as most expe- 
ditious manner, in the short period of less 
than four days. This fact was a striking 
illustration of the truth of the sentiment 
expressed by Burke; and, as the right 
hon. Baronet had quoted the language of 
that celebrated statesman to show the dif- 
ficulties of immediate emancipation, it 
would be perfectly fair to quote the 
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same authority in favour of the supe- 
riority of free industry over slave la- 
Lour. In his “ Treatise on European 
Settlements,” Burke expressly said, ‘“ I 
am the more convinced of the necessity of 
those indulgences, as slaves certainly can- 
not go through somuch work as free men. 
The mind goes a great way in every 
thing; and when a man knows that his 
labour is for himself, and that the more he 
labours the more he is to acquire, this con- 
sciousness carries him through, and sup- 
ports him beneath fatigues under which he 
would otherwise have sunk.” The right 
hon. Baronet had dwelt with great force 
on the position, that if we emancipated 
the slaves, the sugar cultivation in our 
own colonies would cease; in which case, 
we should be driven to the necessity of 
adopting either the one or the other of 
these alternatives; namely, that we must 
do without sugar altogether, to which he 
thought the people of England would not 
consent; or we must obtain it from 
foreign colonies, and thereby increase the 
labours of the slaves in these, and give 
new activity to the slave-trade by which 
these colonies would be still supplied. 
It was impossible that a person of such 
extensive information on all topics of 
public interest as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet could be ignorant of the fact that 
sugar was a production of the East Indies 
as well as of the West; but it was very 
remarkable that he should not advert to 
that fact. It became, then, the more neces- 
sary, that he(Mr. Buckingham) should offer 
evidence to prove, not only that this article 
could be had in any quantity required, 
from our possessions in the East, but that 
it could be had much cheaper than 


from the West. 
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The proof was this — 
In the work on East-India sugar, from 
which this is taken, extracts are given 
from a letter addressed to the hon. the 
Court of Directors, by W. Fitzmaurice, 
Esq. dated Calcutta, Feb. 6,1793. This 
gentleman, having lived in Jamaica six- 
teen years, during which he had been 
employed in the cultivation and manage- 
ment of sugar estates on both sides of 
the island, must be regarded as thorough- 
ly competent to form a decisive opinion 
respecting the comparative advantages 
of the two countries; and he expresses 
that opinion in the following. terms .— 
“ From the luxuriant fertility of the coun- 
try, I think it is amply competent to the 
supply of all Europe with sugars; and 
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‘ that even the West-Indian planters them. 
selves might import them from thence on 
much easier terms than they can afford 
to sell sugars in the curing-houses upon 
the plantations. The cultivation of the 
cane will employ thousands of poor peo. 
ple that are to be seen in all parts of this 
country in real want; and inasmuch a3 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane destroys 
annually, in the West, thousands of 
‘men, women, and children, by incessant 
‘ toil, it will save the lives of thousands in 
‘ the East, by giving them employment and 
‘sustenance.”’ Again, Bryan Edwards, 
the well known author of the History of 
the West-Indies, and the apologist for the 
slave-system, admitted that the price of 
growing sugar in Jamaica was 18s, 9d, 
per ewt., which, compared with the price 
of growing sugar in Java, was just 125 per 
cent dearer than the same article might be 
grown for in the East. He conceived, 
therefore, that if the whole of the West. 
India islands were to be submerged 
beneath the sea and utterly annihilated, 
we need not resort to slave colonies for 
our supplies, for that our own possessions 
in the East were capable of furnishing an 
adequate supply of sugar, not merely for 
the consumption of Great Britain, but for 
all Europe if required. He had now, he 
hoped, disposed of all the most important 
objections raised by the several speakers 
who had preceded him, against immediate 
emancipation, and shown that this was not 
only just, but practicable and safe. In- 
deed, he concurred with the hon. and 
gallant Admiral opposite (Admiral Flem- 
ing), that the greatest danger lay in pro- 
crastination or delay. The decree had 
gone forth, that slavery was to be abolish- 
ed; the slaves, therefore, would not be 
content to wait long before their bonds 
should be broken, even if we were dis- 
posed to do so ; and unless we followed 
up our declaration, by giving them actual 
freedom at the earliest possible period, 
they would do the work for themselves, and 
leave us to repentance when it was to 
late. In conclusion, therefore, he would 
conjure the House not to accede to the 
motion of the hon. member for Middlesex 
(Mr. Hume), who wished for delay; not 
to be moved by the arguments of the right 
hon. member for Tamworth (Sir Robert 
Peel), which he had shown to be ground- 
less; nor to yield to the demand of the 
Government for twelve years of further 
bondage—but, for the sake of religio), 
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of justice, of humanity, and of sound 

licy, to concur with him in the Amend- 
ment he should now move, to follow imme- 
diately after the first which had already 
been passed by a unanimous vote. It 
was this: —“ That as the only delay re- 
quired for the safe and satisfactory com- 
mencement of this great act of national 
justice, will be such a period of time as 
may admit the due preparation of mea- 
sures for the preservation of order and 
peace, it is the opinion of this Committee 
that, at the termination of one year, from 
the date on which the first Act of Parlia- 
ment for the entire Abolition of Colonial 
Slavery may receive the Royal Assent, 
every slave in the British dominions 
should be declared free, and become en- 
titled to the legal protection of person and 
property as an emancipated British sub- 
ject, without the exaction of any payment, 
either in labour or money, as the price of 
such restoration to the enjoyment of 
natural rights.”’ 

Dr. Lushington said, that the deep in- 
terest which he had felt in this question, 
during the number of years which he had 
advocated it, and its vast importance to a 
great number of our fellow-creatures, 
rendered it necessary, that he should make 
a few observations upon it. In all the 
speeches he had hitherto made, however, 
he had endeavoured to recommend mea- 
sures of conciliation; and if he departed 
from that course now, the fault must not 
be attributed to him, but to the hon. 
member for Middlesex, whose speech that 
night had certainly surprised him. In 
what he (Dr. Lushington) had to state, he 
grieved to say, that he had not to answer 
any avowed colonial agent; not one of 
whom, he would venture to say, but would 
be ashamed to give utterance to the 
opinions of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, who had during the whole of his 
political life advocated the rights of the 
slave, and the removal of his chains. That 
hon. Member, throughout the whole of his 
life, had, of all men, professed himself to 
be the friend of the negro—he, of all men, 
had professed himself desirous to break 
the negro’s chains. What, however, was 
his conduct on every question in which it 
was involved? In theory, an aboli- 
tonist ; in practice, whether it was an 
Order in Council to be discussed, an act 
of cruelty to be perpetrated, any little 
benefit to be conferred upon the colonies, 
any Committee to be appointed for the 
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purpose of delaying the moment of 
emancipation, or any Bill to be brought 
forward in Parliament—on each and asl 
of these occasions, he repeated, that whilst 
in theory he was a professed abolitionist, 
the whole course of his parliamentary life 
gave the lie direct to his assertions and 
professions. He knew, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex gained the support of 
several influential members of the Society 
of Friends, solely by his general pro- 
fessions on this subject; and he would 
forfeit his existence, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber had declared the specific course which 
he intended to pursue, he would have 
found them amongst the most determined 
enemies to his election. The hon. Mem- 
ber had confined himself to general pro- 
fessions against slavery, but now—in a 
speech of two hours and three-quarters, (a 
speech not certainly arranged in the most 
lucid order)—he combated the opinions he 
had before avowed. He did not wish to 
detain the House, but there were two or 
three points of the hon. Member’s speech 
which he wished to reply to. The great 
question was, whether the slaves were in a 
state to receive their freedom, with ad- 
vantage to themselves; and the hon. 
member for Middlesex, in order to show 
that such was not the case, referred to 
Trinidad, and, with a fortitude amounting 
to magnanimity, entered the lists with and 
ventured to contradict the gallant Admiral 
(Fleming) near him. He (Dr. Lushing- 
ton) was in a condition to cope with the 
hon. member for Middlesex, and prove the 
contrary of all his conclusions. What 
evidence did that hon. Member quote ? 
Not the evidence of the House of Assem- 
bly, but statements made by the planters 
of Trinidad, and upon those statements 
ventured to assert, doubtless from his 
great West-India experience, that the 
evidence before the House of Assembly 
was falsified. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had quoted that evidence, but 
he had quoted it partially-—he had read 
only as much as suited his own purpose. 
He (Dr. Lushington) would read those 
other parts which had been kept back by 
the hon. member for Middlesex. The hon. 
Member then proceeded to read extracts 
of the evidence in question, with a view 
to show, that free labour could be tendered 
more effective in producing sugar than 
the labour of slaves. It was certainly 
asserted, and asserted truly, that no free 
labourer would be found willing to work 
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eighteen hours out of twenty-four. But, 
good God! what man could expect 
another to labour for such a_ period? 
But the writer of that opinion went on to 
add, that by labouring from sun-rise to 
sun-set, the cultivation of sugar might be 
carried on profitably. His hon. and 
gallant friend (Admiral Fleming) had 
stated, that in every case where slaves 
were emancipated, they were found to in- 
crease in numbers, and also to produce a 
greater quantity of sugar. A Mr. Adams, 
who had been called on the part of the 
planters to contradict, if he could, the 
statements of Admiral Fleming, when 
questioned, said: “I know, that Admiral 
Fleming has studied this question deeply, 
and has taken great pains to make him- 
self acquainted with it; and if anything 
which I say should have the appearance 
of contradicting his testimony, | beg to 
say that his statements are entitled to 
more credit than mine.” The evidence of 
Admiral Fleming was corroborated by 
that of other gentlemen; and yet they 
were to be supposed to be in such a state 
of ignorance upon the subject, that they 
were going to have a new Committee, 
forsooth! they knew nothing of the state 


of the Caraccas ; and they could not pro- 
ceed without further evidence, further data, 
on which to found an opinion upon the 


subject. Could there be a stronger proof 
—a more perfect example—of a cursory 
perusal of evidence, than that which the 
hon. Gentleman had given to the House 
upon this occasion? With regard to the 
first witness, to whom the hon. Gentleman 
referred, as contradicting the fact of the 
erowth of sugar in the Caraccas, it was 
only necessary to say, that he had not 
been in the Caraccas since 1813. The 
next gentleman had not been in the 
colonies since 1783. The hon. Gentleman 
had consumed a great deal of valuable 
time, which'would have been much better 
expended upon these proofs, had he only 
taken the trouble to refer to the beginning 
of the evidence, instead of looking, as he 
probably did, only to that part of it to 
which his colonial friends entreated him 
to direct his attention. On these points 
the hon. Member’s arguments were totally 
unsupported and inefficient. With re- 
spect to the labour of emancipated slaves 
in ‘Trinidad and Caraceas, the House 
must feel perfectly satisfied, that these 
Jabourers had conducted themselves with 
ability and industry. The hon, Gentle- 
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man had taken very considerable pains 
to calculate the expense which they were 
of to the country; but he forgot to tell 
the House this important fact—that, from 
the period of their emancipation, they 
had ceased to cost us one farthing—he 
forgot to tell us that, from the moment 
when their degrading chains were struck 
off, from the moment when they were 
made free men, and permitted to exercise 
those faculties which Providence had 
bestowed upon them, they had main. 
tained themselves, by their own unassisted 
industry, independent. Did not the hon, 
Member know, that many instances of 
the emancipation of slaves, to a certain 
extent, had taken place in the different 
colonies ?—and he called upon the hon, 
Member to show him a single instance in 
which emancipation, attempted on a just, 
wise, and deliberate priuciple, had failed, 
He spoke not of emancipation by the 
bloody revolution of St. Domingo—not of 
emancipation commenced at a time when 
the principles of revolutionary France 
were spread over that ill-fated colony— 
not of emancipation attempted under such 
auspices, and promoted by such means. 
Emancipation had never failed when the 
experiment had been properly conducted. 
Be that, however, as it might, the ex- 
periment must be tried. If there were an 
instance in which the experiment had 
failed, he could mention to the House 
instances where the attempt had been 
most successful ; and not in cases where 
a deliberate plan had been laid down, and 
acted upon, but instances in which the 
object had been effected by mere accident. 
About three years ago, an American 
vessel was wrecked on the Bahamas, con- 
veying a number of slaves from Venezuela 
to Carolina; they were set on shore with- 
out friends and without assistance of any 
kind; these slaves had contrived to exist 
from thetime they were wrecked to the pre- 
senthour, and the last account hehad heard 
from the Governor was, that they were 
improving in civilization, and maintaining 
themselves without any assistance. Could 
he ask for a stronger instance than this! 
But when hon. Gentlemen talked of thedifli- 
culty of governing a black population, he 
would ask, had any man ever thought of the 
case of Sierra Leone? There was abund- 
ant proof of the good conduct and the 
industry of the slaves. « At Sierra Leone, 
where there were many thousand negroes, 
when had any man ever heard of at 
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insurrection or disturbance amongst them? 
In the year 1797, several Maroons were 
landed in that colony, and the year before 
last two of them landed in this country, 
having realised a handsome competency. 
It was well known, that many of the 
slaves in the West-Indies were possessed 
of mahogany sideboards and glass de- 
canters. If then the negro had sufficient 
energy to devote the short time which he 
had at his own command to such labours 
as enabled him to obtain luxuries, could 
any man say why he, who could thus em- 
ploy himself, after the fatigues of the day, 
for the purpose of indulging artificial 
wants, should not be at least equally in- 
dustrious when he had to depend upon his 
industry for his subsistence and support ? 
The fact was, that the system had been 
suffered to continue centuries too long; 
and we had now a deep debt to pay off. 
The more widely we departed from right 
and justice, the more difficult it was to 
retrace our steps. He admitted the diffi- 
culty in which we were placed; but what 
was to be done? Were we to continue 
in the same path of iniquity? Certainly 
not: or if we continued the same sys- 
tem, as surely as effect followed cause, so 
surely would the consequences be de- 
structive to the State. Although there 
was danger in emancipation, the danger 
of the contrary system—of exciting the 
hopes of slaves, of holding out to them 
the expectation of emancipation, and then 
voting for a Committee of the House of 
Commons in the month of June: the 
danger of such a course as this was 
infinitely greater, Let it go out to the 
island of Jamaica, or to the settlement of 
Demerara, that the great advocate for 
freedom, the member for Middlesex, did, 
in the exuberance of his zeal, in the 
month of June, offer the slaves a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords and a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons for their 
satisfaction and comfort, and to induce 
them to be quiet and peaceable for two 
years to come; and what feeling would 
be produced? There never were charges 
more destitute of foundation than the 
charge made against Government by the 
hon, member for Middlesex, as to a breach 
of their pledges by not appointing a Com- 
mittee. He did not suppose, that any 
Person professing to be at all acquainted 
with the subject, could be ignorant, that 
is Majesty’s Government had offered to 
the West-India body a renewal of the 
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Committee if they were desirous of it. 
{Mr. ume observed, that this was on 
condition that the Bill should go on at 
the same time]. If, after the circum- 
stances which had occurred, after the 
excitement and agitation on the subject, 
both in this country and in the colonies, 
his Majesty’s Government had not taken 
upon themselves the settlement of the ques- 
tion, they would have incurred a heavier 
responsibility than ever attached to any Go- 
vernment. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex said: ‘‘ What matter for the 200,000 
lashes inflicted at Demerara—look at the 
flogging in the army at home.” So me- 
lancholy an argument he (Dr. Lushington) 
had never heard. If barbarity was allowed 
to be perpetrated in one quarter, he asked 
how one state of cruelty could by any 
possibility justify another? The hon. 
Member said, that the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, were incorrect. Now he, on the 
contrary, affirmed that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as remarkable for 
its eloquence as any that had ever been 
heard within the walls of that House, was 
not less singular for its accuracy and 
fidelity to facts, as the hon. Gentleman 
would find if he looked at the papers on 
the Table, and turned a deaf ear for a 
short space to the West-India agents by 
whom he seemed to be influenced. The 
hon. Gentleman would find, that the local 
Legislatures had departed from the wishes 
of the mother country, not only with re- 
spect to the flogging of women, but also 
in the mock protectorate of slaves, which 
they had instituted, the Government hav- 
ing been obliged to dismiss four Magi- 
strates for misconduct in their office. 
When he urged this question upon the 
House twenty: six years ago, all that was 
then said, was, ‘‘ Give us time for inquiry, 
or hear us at the bar.” When he consi- 
dered that the subject had never since 
been withdrawn from consideration—when 
he recollected the many proceedings 
which had been taken in reference to it, 
and particularly the inquiry moved for by 
Sir Samuel Romilly, and the number of 
documents that were before the House, he 
thought the pretences for delay could have 
no better foundation now, than those which 
were urged twenty-six years ago. He 
trusted that the example of the people of 
England, willing, even in their distress and 
difficulty, to sacrifice a portion of their 
resources for the cause of liberty, and call- 
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ing, in a voice which no Government would 
dare to resist, for the extinction of slavery, 
would produce a beneficial effect upon 
foreign nations, and that the result of 
their combined efforts would be the vindi- 
cation of the rights of humanity, the pro- 
motion of commerce, and the establish- 
ment of eternal liberty over the whole 
earth. 

Mr. Baring said, that although he 
thought that the House was in want of 
information, and believed that the Go- 
vernment had rashly undertaken the mea- 
sure which they had brought forward ; 
yet, now that the storm was raised, he 
doubted the wisdom of adopting the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Middlesex. 
He considered the question of the eman- 
cipation of the negroes to be settled. The 
course which Government had pursued 
put it beyond the power of any party, be 
they planters in the West Indies or mer- 
chants in England, to prevent emancipa- 
tion. Opposition to that measure could 
attain no practical end, and would only 
render impossible any favourable result to 
the experiment about to be tried. The 


complaint which he had to make against 


those who had hitherto advocated the 
question of emancipation—for instance, 
the hon. member for Weymouth—was, 
that emancipation being now certain, they 
did not apply themselves to endeavour to 
effect their object in the safest manner. 
It behoved them to pause in their career : 
the change they proposed to effect was 
one of gigantic character—extending to 
all the great commercial and shipping 
interests of the country; and they could 
not too carefully guard themselves against 
being led away by praiseworthy feelings 
into precipitate legislation, The country, 
in its natural and humane anxiety, to get 
rid of the ills of slavery, was little aware 
of the great sacrifice it was now called 
upon to make of the national interests 
for the attainment of its object: but it 
would soon learn the amount of that sacri- 
fice: ere twelve months had elapsed from 
the passing of the present measure, he was 
convinced there would be a great re-action 
in the public mind; and that Parliament 
and the public would be called upon to 
inquire into the mischievous consequences 
of its hasty proceedings; and to inquire 
whether and how the colonies might be 
preserved, or were worth to the nation the 
cost of being retained as national pro- 
perty? The whole question, after all, 
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turned on this fact or principle—could 
sugar and the other produce of the West 
Indies be raised by other than negro 
labour, and would the negro work ag much 
and as well in a state of freedom as in 
his present condition of slavery? All 
were agreed as to the first proposition; 
but a great difference of opinion prevailed 
with respect to the latter. To believe the 
assertions of the hon. member for Wey. 
mouth and his party, the slave was s 
alive to the blessings of freedom, and s 
eager to prove his claims to it, that he 
would actually labour more if free than he 
did at present. But experience told a 
very different story. It showed that s 
few were the wants of the negro, and so 
easy his means of obtaining food in the 
West-India colonies, that if set free he 
would cease to labour almost altogether, 
and pass his hours basking in the scorch- 
ing sunshine of a luxurious but languid 
climate. ‘To expect that he would labour 
patiently for the gratification of wants and 
sentiments to which he was an “utter 
stranger, was to suppose that an Act of 
Parliament could reverse the order of 
human nature, Why, freedom was associ- 
ated in his mind with images of idleness 
and neglect of labour; and though he 
hoped, and indeed on the whole believed, 
that blood would not be shed by the 
negroes if the present measure passed into 
a law, yet he was convinced that labour 
they would shun as the great burthen of 
human existence. Was, therefore, the 
House and the country aware of the extent 
of the ill consequence of such a neglect of 
work by the negro population of the colo- 
nies? Was it not right that both should 
be made to see clearly the gigantic sacti- 
fice they were called upon to make for the 
cause of humanity? Were they so sure 
that the cause of humanity would be 
essentially promoted by the present exten- 
sive experiment? The negro at preset! 
was joyous and contented ; to be so indeed 
was part, so to speak, of the natural habits 
of the animal. Was he prepared to male 
a salutary use of the privileges of freedom: 
If he refused to work, of course the pro- 
duce of sugar in the colonies would be 
stopped. Pray, were the hundreds o 
thousands of petitioners for the “ total 
and immediate abolition” of slavery pte 
pared to compensate—not the planters 
for that he held to be the Jeast important 
element of compensating consideration— 
but the great shipping and commer¢ 
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property now embarked in our colonial 
trade or connected with our colonial inter- 
ests? Then, again, if they abolished sla- 
yery, and with it the cultivation of sugar 
in the West Indies, were they prepared for 
the consequences of thereby stimulating 
the produce of sugar in those other states 
in which slave labour would still obtain, 
and by that means stimulating the very 
trade in slaves? It was no answer to say 
that we might be supplied from the East 
Indies, for, besides that the sugar of the 
East Indies was much inferior to that of 
the West Indies, the cost of freight 
would raise the price very considerably 
to the home consumer; indeed, he was 
confident that the effect of the proposed 
measure would be to double, nay to treble 
the price of sugar in the home market. 
Pray, were they prepared to treble the 
price of sugar to the people of England ? 
Was the country prepared to pay some 
6,000,0002. annually per annum, for the 
pleasure of performing costly experiments 
in humanity. It was an admitted prin- 
ciple, that as prices were raised, consump- 
tion was diminished, and with consumption 
the revenue, and vice versa. If, therefore, 
the price of sugar were thus double or 
treble, its consumption and revenue would 
be so much diminished. Was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer prepared, in such 
a falling-off of the revenue, to make good 
the 6,000,0004. a- year deficit, 3,000,000/. 
falling-off of duty, and 3,000,000/. the 
tax of increased price, by the imposition 
of new taxes; and yet he must do so if 
the scheme of Ministers passed into a law ? 
Had not the noble Lord, therefore, better 
pause in time, and, at least till he. had 
settled the China and East-India questions, 
give himself something of a margin for 
providing a revenue from the produce of 
the West Indies? He repeated, the 
country was blind to the enormous price 
which the present scheme would cost 
them ; and sure he was, when they saw 
their shipping rotting in their out-ports, 
and our great colonial commerce almost 
destroyed, that they would bitterly lament 
their hasty legislation. He repeated, it 
was not on account of the planter that he 
called upon them to pause—but on 
account of the other great interests involved 
in the prosperity of our West-India colo- 
nies, He had always regarded the plant- 
ers’ claim to compensation, though import- 
ant, the least entitled to notice—not that 
he did not cordially subscribe to its fair- 
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ness; it was but 1,500,000/. per annum, 
while the shipping and commercial interest 
had some 6,000,000/. annually embarked 
in, and dependent upon, our colonial pro- 
duce. ‘The country was entirely ignorant 
of the amount of the sacrifice it was called 
upon to make. He trusted he might 
prove a false prophet of the bitter experi- 
ence that would disabuse it of its pleasing 
delusion. The attempt to treat the pre- 
sent as a party question was, he thought, 
unpardonably wicked. He must, however, 
say that Ministers had erred very much in 
proposing to apply the emancipation prin- 
ciple of their measure simultaneously and 
at once. It would have been much more 
prudent in them to have proceeded gradu- 
ally and by piecemeal—to have, for exam- 
ple, taken the colonies by classes, accord- 
ing to their relative fitness for the experi- 
ment of free labour—to have tried the 
experiment in the first instance, in Guiana 
and ‘Trinidad, and then extended it by 
degrees, and after profiting by the experi- 
ence of the first workings of their machi- 
nery to allthe other colonies. It would be 
impossible for this country to hope to con- 
tinue toretain her North-American colonies 
after the working of the present measure in 
the West-India colonies should be seen ; for 
the former, like the latter, were retained 
only by a sense of their own interest, and 
that being destroyed, of course, so would 
be their allegiance. If prudential consi- 
derations, and the immense interest at 
stake, would not induce the House to 
proceed with caution, fer the sake of 
humanity, for the sake of 700,000 or 
800,000 people, the best treated slaves in 
the world, they should consider the hazards 
incurred, aud the danger of riveting their 
chains, and the chains of others, for years, 
perhaps for centuries. Unless he heard 
more stringent arguments in its favour, he 
could not vote for the proposition of the 
hon. member for Middlesex; and he 
would be no party to force upon the Go- 
vernment a measure of compensation 
beyond what strict justice required. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart, as a West Indian, 
could not support the Amendment of the 
hon. member for Middlesex; and with 
regard to that of the hon. member for 
Sheffield, no person at all conversant with 
the difficulties of the case coufd for an 
instant entertain the proposition. The 
first step being now taken, by the principle 
of the necessity of abolishing slavery 
having been established, he must as a 
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ing, in a voice which no Government would 
dare to resist, for the extinction of slavery, 
would produce a beneficial effect upon 
foreign nations, and that the result of 
their combined efforts would be the vindi- 
cation of the rights of humanity, the pro- 
motion of commerce, and the establish- 
ment of eternal liberty over the whole 
earth. ; 

Mr. Baring said, that although he 
thought that the House was in want of 
information, and believed that the Go- 
vernment had rashly undertaken the mea- 
sure which they had brought forward ; 
yet, now that the storm was raised, he 
doubted the wisdom of adopting the pro- 
position of the hon. member for Middlesex. 
He considered the question of the eman- 
cipation of the negroes to be settled. The 
course which Government had pursued 
put it beyond the power of any party, be 
they planters in the West Indies or mer- 
chants in England, to prevent emancipa- 
tion. Opposition to that measure could 
attain no practical end, and would only 
render impossible any favourable result to 
the experiment about to be tried. The 


complaint which he had to make against 


those who had hitherto advocated the 
question of emancipation—for instance, 
the hon. member for Weymouth—was, 
that emancipation being now certain, they 
did not apply themselves to endeavour to 
effect their object in the safest manner. 
It behoved them to pause in their career : 
the change they proposed to effect was 
one of gigantic character—extending to 
all the great commercial and shipping 
interests of the country; and they could 
not too carefully guard themselves against 
being led away by praiseworthy feelings 
into precipitate legislation. The country, 
in its natural and humane anxiety, to get 
rid of the ills of slavery, was little aware 
of the great sacrifice it was now called 
upon to make of the national interests 
for the attainment of its object: but it 
would soon learn the amount of that sacri- 
fice: ere twelve months had elapsed from 
the passing of the present measure, he was 
convinced there would be a great re-action 
in the public mind; and that Parliament 
and the public would be called upon to 
inquire into the mischievous consequences 
of its hasty proceedings; and to inquire 
whether and how the colonies might be 
‘ preserved, or were worth to the nation the 
cost of being retained as national pro- 
perty? The whole question, after all, 
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turned on this fact or principle—could 
sugar and the other produce of the Weg 
Indies be raised by other than negro 
labour, and would the negro work as much 
and as well in a state of freedom as in 
his present condition of slavery? Ajj 
were agreed as to the first proposition; 
but a great difference of opinion prevailed 
with respect to the latter. To believe the 
assertions of the hon. member for Wey. 
mouth and his party, the slave was 9 
alive to the blessings of freedom, and 
eager to prove his claims to it, that he 
would actually labour more if free than he 
did at present. But experience told a 
very different story. It showed that » 
few were the wants of the negro, and s 
easy his means of obtaining food in the 
West-India colonies, that if set free he 
would cease to labour almost altogether, 
and pass his hours basking in the scoreh- 
ing sunshine of a luxurious but languid 
climate. To expect that he would labour 
patiently for the gratification of wants and 
sentiments to which he was an “utter 
stranger, was to suppose that an Act of 
Parliament could reverse the order of 
human nature, Why, freedom was ass0¢i- 
ated in his mind with images of idleness 
and neglect of labour; and though he 
hoped, and indeed on the whole believed, 
that blood would not be shed by the 
negroes if the present measure passed into 
a law, yet he was convinced that labou 
they would shun as the great burthen o 
human existence. Was, therefore, the 
House and the country aware of the extent 
of the ill consequence of such a neglecta 
work by the negro population of the colo: 
nies? Was it not right that both shoull 
be made to see clearly the gigantic sactt 
fice they were called upon to make for the 
cause of humanity? Were they so sult 
that the cause of humanity would le 
essentially promoted by the present exter 
sive experiment? The negro at presell 
was joyous and contented ; to be so indeet 
was part, so to speak, of the natural habits 
of the animal. Was he prepared to malt 
a salutary use of the privileges of freedom! 
If he refused to work, of course the pt 
duce of sugar in the colonies would le 
stopped. Pray, were the hundreds 

thousands of petitioners for the “ total 
and immediate abolition” of slavery pl 
pared to compensate—not the planters 
for that he held to be the Jeast importat! 
element of compensating consideration 
but the great shipping and commer¢ 
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property now embarked in our colonial 
trade or connected with our colonial inter- 
ests? Then, again, if they abolished sla- 
very, and with it the cultivation of sugar 
in the West Indies, were they prepared for 
the consequences of thereby stimulating 
the produce of sugar in those other states 
in which slave Jabour would still obtain, 
and by that means stimulating the very 
trade in slaves? It was no answer to say 
that we might be supplied from the East 
Indies, for, besides that the sugar of the 
East Indies was much inferior to that of 
the West Indies, the cost of freight 
would raise the price very considerably 
to the home consumer; indeed, he was 
confident that the effect of the proposed 
measure would be to double, nay to treble 
the price of sugar in the home market. 
Pray, were they prepared to treble the 
price of sugar to the people of England ? 
Was the country prepared to pay some 
6,000,0002. annually per annum, for the 
pleasure of performing costly experiments 
in humanity. It was an admitted prin- 
ciple, that as prices were raised, consump- 
tion was diminished, and with consumption 
the revenue, and vice versa. If, therefore, 
the price of sugar were thus double or 


treble, its consumption and revenue would 


be so much diminished. Was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer prepared, in such 
a falling-off of the revenue, to make good 
the 6,000,0002. a- year deficit, 3,000,0002. 
fulling-off of duty, and 3,000,0002. the 
tax of increased price, by the imposition 
of new taxes; and yet he must do so if 
the scheme of Ministers passed into a law ? 
Had not the noble Lord, therefore, better 
pause in time, and, at least till he had 
settled the China and East-India questions, 
give himself something of a margin for 
providing a revenue from the produce of 
the West Indies? He repeated, the 
country was blind to the enormous price 
which the present scheme would cost 
them; and sure he was, when they saw 
their shipping rotting in their out-ports, 
and our great colonial commerce almost 
destroyed, that they would bitterly lament 
their hasty legislation. He repeated, it 
was not on account of the planter that he 
called upon them to pause—but on 
account of the other great interests involved 
in the prosperity of our West-India colo- 
nies. He had always regarded the plant- 
ers’ claim to compensation, though import- 
ant, the least entitled to notice—not that 
he did not cordially subscribe to its fair- 
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ness; it was but 1,500,000/. per annum, 
while the shipping and commercial interest 
had some 6,000,000/. annually embarked 
in, and dependent upon, our colonial pro- 
duce. The country was entirely ignorant 
of the amount of the sacrifice it was called 
upon to make. He trusted he might 
prove a false prophet of the bitter experi- 
ence that would disabuse it of its pleasing 
delusion. The attempt to treat the pre- 
sent as a party question was, he thought, 
unpardonably wicked. He must, however, 
say that Ministers had erred very much in 
proposing to apply the emancipation prin- 
ciple of their measure simultaneously and 
at once. It would have been much more 
prudent in them to have proceeded gradu- 
ally and by piecemeal—to have, for exam- 
ple, taken the colonies by classes, accord- 
ing to their relative fitness for the experi- 
ment of free labour—to have tried the 
experiment in the first instance, in Guiana 
and ‘Trinidad, and then extended it by 
degrees, and after profiting by the experi- 
ence of the first workings of their machi- 
nery to all the other colonies. It would be 
impossible for this country to hope to con- 
tinue to retain her North-American colonies 
after the working of the present measure in 
theWest-India colonies should be seen ; for 
the former, like the latter, were retained 
only by a sense of their own interest, and 
that being destroyed, of course, so would 
be their allegiance. If prudential consi- 
derations, and the immense interest at 
stake, would not induce the House to 
proceed with caution, fer the sake of 
humanity, for the sake of 700,000 or 
800,000 people, the best treated slaves in 
the world, they should consider the hazards 
incurred, and the danger of riveting their 
chains, and the chains of others, for years, 
perhaps for centuries. Unless he heard 
more stringent arguments in its favour, he 
could not vote for the proposition of the 
hon. member for Middlesex; and he 
would be no party to force upon the Go- 
vernment a measure of compensation 
beyond what strict justice required. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart, as a West Indian, 
could not support the Amendment of the 
hon. member for Middlesex; and with 
regard to that of the hon. member for 
Sheffield, no person at all conversant with 
the difficulties of the case could for an 
instant entertain the proposition. The 
first step being now taken, by the principle 
of the necessity of abolishing slavery 
having been established, he must as a 
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West-Indian, congratulate the House and 
the country on that, and only express a 
hope that it would be safely carried into 
effect. He had always been a most zealous 
friend to such a principle. He had only 
waited to see a safe and practicable plan 
of emancipation proposed, calculated to 
secure the welfare of the poor negro, as 
well as the interest of the country. He 
wished he had been permitted to propose 
a suggestion like that thrown out by the 
right hon. member for Tamworth, that the 
wisest plan would be at once to attach to 
the Resolution something in the shape of 
compensation, and to leave the colonial 
authorities to fill up the outline. With 
regard to the second Resolution, in order 
to make the new arrangement more 
simple and secure for the children, he 
thought that the registrations should 
include young and old. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposed an Amendment that “ it is 
expedient that all children born in the 
West-India colonies after the Act for that 
purpose shall be promulgated, shall be 
declared free, subject to temporary restric- 
tions for their support and maintenance.” 
The hon. Member likewise suggested an 
Amendment to the third Resolution, the 
object of which was, to compel all those 
who were now slaves to register, and so to 
free the colonies at once from the name of 
slavery. With reference to the fourth 
Resolution, he read certain Resolutions 
of a meeting of the West-India body, 
suggesting a loan of money on colonial 
security, in addition to the sum mentioned 
in the Resolution, which would be nearly 
absorbed by its appropriation to property 
on which there were settlements. His 
noble friend the member for Liverpool had 
named 10,000,0007. He proposed, ‘ that 
the House should advance, on colonial 
security, a further sum not exceeding 
, say 8,000,000/. or 5,000,000/., 

‘¢ merely for supporting colonial credit.” 
Lord Howick said, that the Committee 
were placed in some embarrassment by 
the various amendments before it. If the 
question was put according to form, “that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question,” the supporters of all 
the four amendments must vote against 
the Resolution of his right hon. friend, 
which was not fair. But, according to 
the forms of the House, if the second and 
third Resolutions were not carried, the 
Bill need not be altered in a single line. 
The noble Lord shortly recapitulated his 
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objections to the Resolutions. With re. 
spect to the apprenticeship plan, no ne. 
cessity for it now existed. The original 
principle of the measure was, that, taking 
the whole value of the slave population at 
15,000,0002., the House should advance 
that sum by loan to the planters, as 
an equivalent for one-fourth of the labour 
of the slave, and at the end of twelye 
years the principal would be discharged 
by the labour of the slave. But this was 
now altered; the slave was not to pay 
anything to the planter, nor the planter 
anything tothecountry. Thesum originally 
intended as a loan, was to be a free gilt, 
If so, and we were to pay for the liberty 
of the slave, let us have it at once, 
and not wait for twelve years. There was 
another alteration equally fatal to the 
whole notion of apprenticeship. His right 
hon. friend now proposed to leave the 
filling up of the plan to the Colonial 
Legislatures. But the effect. of the ap- 
prenticeship system depended altogether 
upon the details; and could he leave 
to the Colonial Legislatures the task of 
regulating the manner in which com- 
pulsory labour should be exercised? If 
that principle were observed, he should 
object to no system of discipline, however 
strict, which might be enforced by the 
colonies. He only asked his right hon. 
friend not to call upon the House to 
pledge itself to adopt this part of the plan 
until it knew how it was to be carried 
into effect. He did not say: ‘Give up 
the plan of apprenticeship,” but he did 
say: “Do not ask us at present to pledge 
ourselves to it.” To two of his right hon. 
friend’s Resolutions he felt an insut- 
mountable objection. He was most anxious 
to avoid coming to a vote opposed to the 
plan of his right hon. friend. He was 
afraid, however, that it would come to 
that at last; but he hoped that that 
unfortunate moment would be deferred as 
long as possible. He therefore asked his 


right hon. friend not to take a vote on 


those two Resolutions at present. He 
did not, as his right hon. friend well knew, 
altogether approve either of the amount of 
the compensation, or of the manner of 
granting it. He would waive, however, 
his opposition on those points, and would 
support his right hon. friend’s other Re- 
solutions, if he were sure that they would 
effect the great object which the House 
had in view. He likewise expressed his 


hope, that the hon. member for Sheffield 
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would not press his Amendment. The 
hon. Member on a former night had ac- 
ceded to his suggestion, and he would 
now tell him, that when the proper time 
arrived he would not object to vote for the 
hon, Member’s measure, which he con- 
sidered to be a measure of justice to the 
slave. The noble Lord concluded by ex- 
pressing a hope, that when his right hon. 
friend introduced his Bill, with the neces- 
sary details for the protection of the 
master and the slave, he would see the 
necessity of making a still greater change 
than that which he (Lord Howick) had 
now proposed. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley assured the Com- 
mittee, that at that late hour of the night 
(one o'clock) he would only trespass upon 
its attention with a few observations, and 
those not so much in the way of answer 
to, as comment upon, the different shades 
of opinion which had been brought out in 
the course of the debate by the different 
Gentlemen who had taken part in it. His 
reason for pursuing this course was, that 
though almostall of them agreed indiffering 
from the plan of Government, they differed 
so much more widely from each other, that 
he did not despair of gaining the support 
of many of those speakers, by showing 
that Government, in steering between the 
extreme opinions on each side, had acted 
a wise, and prudent, and politic part. 
He could not, in the outset of his remarks, 
refrain from expressing his surprise that 
at this time, after the Resolution to which 
the House came the other night, after its 
unanimous vote, in which, if the hon. 
member for Middlesex had not joined, he 
had wofully disappointed the hopes and 
wishes of his constituents “ that immediate 
and effectual measures be taken for the 
entire abolition of slavery throughout the 
colonies, under such provisions for regu- 
lating the condition of the negroes as may 
combine their welfare with the interests of 
the proprietors,” he could not, he said, 
refrain from expressing his surprise, that 
as that point was settled, and as the ques- 
tion now was, that “it is expedient that all 
children born after the passing of any Act, 
or who shall be under the age of six years 
at the time of passing any Act of Parlia- 
ment for this purpose be declared free,” 
that the hon. member for Middlesex 
should think it a good opportunity in the 
middle of June, after he had suspended 
his opposition to the total abolition of 
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cussion of that night, in which it was 
shown that there was a mass of multi- 
farious business to be got through, for 
which there was scarcely now sufficient 
time, hecould not, he again repeated, refrain 
from expressing his surprise that in the 
very middle of the dog days the hon. 
member for Middlesex should propose, that 
a Committee of that House should resume 
the consideration of a question on which 
two Committees—one in the House of 
Lords, the other in the House of Com- 
mons—had been occupied nearly the 
whole of last year. If we had not sufficient 
information to legislate upon this question 
at the commencement of the present Ses- 
sion, why had not the hon. Member come 
forward and moved for the appointment 
of another Committee in February last? 
Why did he not say then to the House, 
“You are about to legislate in the dark, 
but the Session is before you, and you 
may obtain sufficient information before 
you bring in your Bill;” instead of saying 
now, when the Resolutions were brought 
in, and the abolition of slavery was 
carried by acclamation, ‘* Pause and 
inquire before you give practical effect 
to your avowed Resolution?” Why did 
the hon. Member tamper in this man- 
ner with the interests of the planters— 
with the feelings of the negroes—with 
various kinds of dangers, to which he had 
declared himself not insensible? Why 
did he propose a Committee which his 
ingenuity would doubtless employ with 
interminable discussions? The hon. Mem- 
bersaid,that the House wanted information, 
and that this Resolution ought not to 
pass, because they had not investigated 
how far it would affect the interests of 
private property. Now, into that point 
he (Mr. Stanley) contended that there 
had been full investigation. But then the 
hon. member for Middlesex said, that he 
wanted an inquiry into the practicability 
of establishing free labour in the West 
Indies. Now, on that very point a great 
mass of evidence had been collected by 
the Committee of last Session. But he 
would ask the hon. Member, why, if he 
thought it impossible to obtain free labour 
in our colonies, had he consented to the 
abolition of slavery? He would not say, 
that the investigation already instituted 
had brought the question of the practica- 
bility of establishing free labour to a 
certainty, for it must, till extensively ef- 
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speculation ; but he did mean to assert 
that there was sufficient evidence now 
before Parliament to enable it to form an 
Opinion on that subject. They had on 
one side the evidence of planters, who 
said, ‘“* You cannot get free labour in the 
West Indies,” and they had on the other 
the evidence of the missionaries—men, 
certainly, with warm feelings and a strong 
bias—who told them that there was no 
indisposition to labour on the part of the 
negroes, and that there would be no 
difficulty in getting free labour. On that 
evidence the matter might be considered 
subject to doubt. There had been, however, 
some experiments as to its practicability 
tried upon a small scale, and yet, upon his 
own unsupported assertion, the hon.member 
for Middlesex had ventured to contradict 
facts to which an hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral behind him had said in his speech he 
could speak from his own knowledge— 
namely, that free labour was employed in 
Caraccas, and that sugar was cultivated 
there by free labour in great abundance. 
The hon.member for Middlesex, who claim- 
ed to be heard as an impartial witness, 
because he had no interest in the West 
Indies, no tie nor connexion with those 
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colonies, had challenged him to bring 
forward facts to substantiate the existence 


of free labour in the Caraccas. The hon. 
Member had questioned the evidence of a 
Gentleman who had excellent means of 
information with regard to everything 
which oceurred in the Caraccas, and to 
whose authority he (Mr. Stanley) had 
appealed as deserving the most implicit 
credence. The hon. member for Middlesex 
did not deny that the gentleman whose 
evidence he had cited had been the 
protector of slaves in Venezuela—he did 
not deny that the gentleman had been 
Vice- President,and subsequently President 
of the Congress of Venezuela—he did not 
deny that the gentleman in question from 
his official knowledge, must be conversant 
with all the details of slavery in that 
colony, but the hon. Member found fault 
with him for having called him President 
of Venezuela, when, in point of fact, he 
was only President of the Congress of 
Venezuela. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex had come down to the House with 
extracts ready prepared from letters, but 
had not ventured to read those letters entire 
though challenged to do so. And who 
was the writer of these letters from which 
these extracts were selected? He would 
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not mince the matter. It was the brother. 
in-law of the hon. Member, the deputy 
from the island of Trinidad, the holder of 
a considerable estate there. It was singular 
that the hon. Member disavowing as he 
did every tie and connexion with the West 
Indies— 

Mr. Hume : | beg pardon. I never said 
any such thing. I said, that I had no 
interest in the West Indies. I never said 
that [ had no tie nor connexion with 
them. 

Mr. Stanley: Well, it was singular 
enough that all the statements which the 
hon. Member had made against the prac- 
ticability of free labour—all the extracts 
which he had read from letters—came 
from the island of Trinidad, and from the 
island of Trinidad only. Now, the state- 
ment made by the President of the 
Congress of Venezuela was, that since the 
introduction of free labour into that coun- 
try, not only had free labour been found 
practicable there, but the free labourers had 
also been found working readily with their 
former slave associates, and the cultivation 
of sugar had increased considerably. He 
(Mr. Stanley) had also stated, but only 
incidentally, that rum manufactured from 
Venezuelan sugar had found its way even 
into Trinidad as Jamaica rum. Upon 
this the relative of the hon. member for 
Middlesex had come boldly forward and 
had wished to be informed how _ this 
importation had taken place. Now, he 
admitted that we had fiscal laws and 
regulations prohibiting such importation; 
but surely it was not necessary for him to 
tell the House that prohibition was not 
always prevention. Mr. Burnley asked 
from what ports, in what vessels, under 
whose agency, from whose office, did this 
importation proceed; and added, “I 
request this information from you, because, 
coming from you, I know it may be relied 
on.” Now, he thought that this was not 
dealing altogether fairly with the evidence 
of the gentleman to whom he had referred, 
and the consequence had been, that the 
gentleman had replied, ‘‘I readily gave 
to the Secretary of State such information 
as was in my power; but on points like 
these I will not submit to be cross-ex- 
amined by you.” ‘Ob, then!” said Mr. 
Burnley, “no sugarisgrown in Venezuela, 
and none exported from it, the produce of 
free labour.” Now the hon. and gallant 
Admiral had told the House that he not 
only saw sugar growing there, the produce 
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of free labour, but that he also saw it 
afterwards exported. The gentleman 
whose evidence he had quoted, and who had 
lived for many years in the country, said 
that he had seen this sugar trade carried 
on; but the hon. member for Middlesex, 
who had never been an hour in the country 
took upon himself to affirm, that he knew 
much better even than an eye witness 
what was going on there. He (Mr. Stan- 
ley) understood, that in the Committee 
Jast year, the evidence of the hon. and 
gallant Officer behind him was to be 
thrown overboard, and for that purpose a 
witness of the name of Bryan Adams was 
produced. He was asked, “Are you 
aware of any exportation of sugar from 
the Caraccas?” He replied in the affirm- 
ative. He was next asked as to its extent. 
He replied, that it was increasing. ‘‘ Can 
you state the quantity?” His reply was, 
“T don’t know, but I saw myself 2,000 
barrels at Laguyra, ready for exportation 
to the United States, each barrel hold- 
ing about 8 cwt.” He also added, that 
that was not the total amount of the 
quantity exported. ‘Oh! but,” said the 
gentlemen onthe other side, ‘“ that was 
all the produce of slave labour, and there 


are no such things as free labourers in 
Venezuela.” Well, Mr. Adams was asked : 
“Is there any such thing as free labour in 


Venezuela?” And he replied: “I never 
saw it.” He was then asked, ‘‘do you 
know what means Admiral Fleming had 
of obtaining information upon that point?” 
And his reply was “ the very best means 
of information, for he mixed with all the 
first society of the country ; and if he says 
that there was sugar grown there by free 
labour, I give up my authority at once, 
for I admit his evidence to be better than 
mine.” He was then asked if he knew 
whether there had been any emancipation 
ofslaves in the Caraccas? And he replied 
that he did not believe that there had 
been. He likewise stated, that he did not 
know whether any price had been fixed at 
which the slaves there could purchase 
their manumission: that he had had 
Bolivar’s articles upon that point; but 
that he had not paid much attention to 
them, only reading them at his leisure, 
when he found them lying about his 
parlour. And it was upon this loose 
evidence that the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex ventured to impeach the testimony 
of the hon. Admiral—it was upon this 
imperfect authority that he ventured to 
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deny the existence and practicability of 
free labour. He admitted, however, that 
the question of the practicability of free 
labour was yet a question to be solved ; 
and, admitting that, he now came to the 
consideration of the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. member for Sheffield. Be- 
lieving that the practicability of free labour 
was a problem still to be solved—feeling 
certain that if you fling off at once all 
the restraints of slavery, and leave to 
the slave the choice of labouring from 
morning to night, or of labouring only to 
obtain the mere necessaries of life, he 
would prefer a life of idleness to a life of 
industry—he was bound to say, that he 
could not acquiesce in the hon. member 
for Sheffield’s Amendment, which tended 
at once to convert the slave into an unre 

stricted free labourer. The hon. Member, 
in defending his Amendment, had laid 
down many principles which were valuable 
in the abstract, but which were not at all 
applicable to such a state of society as 
existed at present in Jamaica. The question 
is not whether you can obtain free labour 
at all, but whether you can obtain it su as 
to keep up the same state of society as 
exists at present in our West-India colo- 
nies. For himself he had no hesitation in 
saying that he thought that the effect of 
emancipation, without any restriction, 
would be attended with the complete and 
certain ruin of the planter. The hon. 
member for Essex, in arguing against the 
Amendment of the hon. member for 
Sheffield, seemed to think that he was 
arguing at the same time against the plan 
of Government. He would not detain the 
Committee by pointing out the absurdity 
and inconsistency of that notion. The hon. 
member for Essex al o said, that whatever 
the hon. member for Weymouth required 
the Government to do, that the Govern- 
ment was found most anxious to perform. 
Now, upon this very question the Govern- 
ment was at issue with his hon. friend the 
member for Weymouth; for his hon. friend 
wanted the Government to give the negroes 
that which the Government could not 
consent to give them—namely, immediate 
and unrestricted emancipation. The hon. 
Member also protested against the rash- 
ness of Government in proposing a plan 
which must throw the West Indies into a 
state of confusion, and called upon the 
Administration to adopt a moderate and 
gradual scheme of emancipation. The 
hon, member for Essex had also accused 
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him of presumption in bringing forward 
this question. He had brought it forward, 
he could assert, under a full knowledge of 
his own inability to deal with it as its 
importance merited, from want of inform- 
ation on colonial subjects; but he would 
ask, was not the consideration of the 
question forced upon the Government by 
the almost unanimous voice of the people 
of England? And, being so forced upon 
it, was he from mock-humility to shrink 
from coming forward as the organ of 
Government to support a plan which was 
not his plan so much as the plan of Govern- 
ment? But then the hon. member for 
Essex had taunted him with the financial 
difficulties which his rashness must cause 
to his noble colleague the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Now, he appealed to the 
House whether he was a man likely to lead 
his noble friend into difficulties of that 
kind? Rash as he was, he had never 
been rash enough, when there was only a 
surplus of 500,000/. to vote for the 
reduction of 5,000,000/. of taxes. Talk 


of rashness and precipitation indeed ! But 
he begged pardon—there was no rashness, 
no precipitation in the proposition to which 
he had alluded—it was a proposition long 


considered and often deliberated upon. Rash 
as he was he had never come down to the 
House and stated that the time was now 
come for a scramble, and that every man 
should now make the best bargain that he 
could for himself. 

Mr. Baring : I never said so. 

Mr. Stanley: Iam in the recollection 
of the House. 

Mr. Baring: 1 must insist on not 
being thus misrepresented. I never said 
one word about a scramble. I should 
have been ashamed of myself if I had. It 
was no proposition of mine to reduce the 
Malt-tax, but seeing that there was, as it 
were, asort of scramble to get rid of taxes, 
I felt that if it was my duty to stand for- 
ward in behalf of my constituents, and to 
protect them from those taxes which 
pressed most heavily upon them. 

Mr. Stanley: 1 am happy, that the 
hon. Gentleman has corrected the im- 
pression which, in common with many of 
the Gentlemen around me, I had con- 
ceived of what fell from the hon. Member 
on aformer occasion. I think, however, 
that the expressions which he then used 
were as liable to misconstruction as those 
of mine, which have been so shamelessly 
misconstrued. The hon. Gentleman’s 
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words were “* Now the scramble has 
begun.” Tam glad that he has explained 
them by telling us that he meant a scram. 
ble for the repeal of taxes, and that he 
only intended to signify that he felt it to 
be his bounden duty to get rid of those 
taxes which pressed most heavily upon 
himself and his constituents. But even 
this will not get him out of the scrape 
into which his vote on that occasion has 
plunged him—even this will not rescue 
him from the imputation of having attempt. 
ed to destroy the credit of the country; 
for if he and his friends had succeeded in 
their project, we should not have seen his 
favourite barometer of public prosperity, 
the three per cents, up at ninety-one, as 
they now are? Though the hon. mem 
ber for Essex, (the right hon. Secretary 
proceeded), thought that a gradual eman- 
cipation of the negroes would be better 
than the plan now proposed by the Go- 
vernment, he was glad to find, that hon, 
Members did not think their plan alto- 
gether desperate. The hon. Member ad- 
mitted, that the effect of the Government 
plan upon the negroe would be, that he would 
be well-fed and prosperous, and happy 
and contented. That was some consider- 
ation; but the hon. Member added: * I 
don’t think that this plan will produce 
bloodshed ; but if you take away from 
the planters the compulsory growth of 
sugar, you will produce diminution in the 
revenue, distress in the shipping interest, 
distress in the manufacturing interest, and 
so on.” Now, in this part of his argu 
ment, the hon. Member assumed the great 
point in dispute, namely,that the plan would 
destroy the growth of sugar, for if it had 
no such effect what became of all his long 
and terrible train of national misfortunes! 
‘“‘ But,” said the hon. Member, “ in your 
opening speech, you only considered the 
loss which this plan of yours would inflict 
upon the planters.” Now, the very first 
sentence which he had uttered was in- 
tended to call the attention of Parliament 
to the various interests implicated in this 
question. If the growth of sugar were 
destroyed, he admitted that all the evil 
consequences which the hon. Member had 
predicted might ensue. It had been re- 
marked, that your “ if” was a great peace- 
maker, but in this instance it was the 
maker of all the difference. The growth 
of sugar would not be destroyed, for the 
Government plan was, that every planter 
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should, for twelve years, have the compul- 
sory labour of his slaves for seven hours 
and a-half in every day. Now, this was 
not the abolition of slave labour. He 
admitted, that on some estates it would 
be an increase of expense, but it was for 
that very increase of expense that the 
compensation was given, for if the planter 
received the same income as before from 
his estate he would have no right to com- 
pensation. However melancholy the la- 
mentations had been respecting the West- 
Indies having no Representatives in that 
House, owing to the late change in its 
constitution, he must say, that they had 
no reason to complain of the manner in 
which their interests had been defended 
on this occasion within those walls. He 
had never listened with greater pleasure to 
any speech than he had to the speech of 
his hon. friend, the member for Newark 
(Mr. Gladstone), who had stated in his 
first address to that House, his views of 
this question, with a calmness, a clearness, 
and a precision, which might operate as 
an example to older Members. He had 
never seen greater ability and ingenuity 
than that with which his hon. friend in- 
sinuated that we ought to make a gift of 
20,000,000/., and a loan of 10,000,0002., 
to the colonies. Letting that pass for the 
present, he was happy to have his testi- 
mony to this point—-that from bloodshed, 
from turbulence, from the cessation of the 
cultivation of sugar estates, from the ruin 
of the shipping interest, from the ruin of 
the manufacturing interest, we had nothing 
to fear in consequence of this measure. 
“The measure,” said his hon. friend, ‘ is 
a great experiment, but I come here to carry 
it into effect as laid down in the first Re- 
solution.” It then appeared that the par- 
ties most interested were willing to run the 
tisk, on certain pecuniary considerations, of 
carrying thisgreatandimportant experiment 
Into effect. But, as men were not, gene- 
rally, disposed to forward any measure by 
which their lives would be endangered, 
their property risked, and the whole coun. 
try plunged in blood, it was only fair to 
conclude that the present propositions, if 
properly followed up, might be carried 
Into safe and satisfactory execution, and 
that there was a possibility—nay, a pro- 
bability—of the successful conversion of 
the labour now obtained from slaves into 
the labour of freemen. The Amendment 
proposed by the hon. member for Lancas- 
terdid not appear to him to be very im- 
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portant; but if pressed to a division he 
should vote against it, inasmuch as it went 
to curtail the freedom of all children under 
six years of age, whose freedom it was 
impossible could be accompanied with any 
danger. The noble Lord, the member for 
the county of Northumberland, had ex- 
pressed a wish that the third Resolution 
might not be pressed at present, because 
hecould notassent to its principle. Hefear- 
ed, however, that delay would not have the 
effect of removing the noble Lord’s objec- 
tion, at the same time it wasdesirable, both 
as regarded the interest of the planters and 
the negroes, that Parliament, while it de- 
clared its intention of taking the bonds 
off the slaves, should fix a period within 
which their own improvidence or indolence 
should not debar them from subsistence. 
He, therefore, did not think, that the prin- 
ciple of apprenticeship could advant- 
ageously be abandoned ; and he was sur- 
prised to find the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth in the rank of the opponents to 
this part of the measure. In 1824, that 
hon. Member thus expressed himself: 
‘The people of England, if 1] have any 
knowledge of their character, will see, 
that something effective is done in fulfil- 
ment of the pledge so publicly and so 
sacredly given by Parliament. They 
will not ask for immediate emancipation ; 
we have never contended for that; for we 
know that immediate emancipation would 
be ruinous, not only to the master, but to 
the slave; but they will insist on such steps 
being taken as shall at some period —and 
that not a very remote one—lead to the 
extinction of slavery.* The plan proposed 
by Government was entirely in accordance 
with these sentiments. It did not propose 
entire and immediate emancipation, but 
emancipation under certain restrictions 
and regulations; and his Majesty's Go- 
vernment were taking those steps, called 
for by the people, which would prevent 
ruin to the slave and to the master, and 
tend to the extinction of slavery at no 
distant period. His noble friend had 
argued, that the original reason for pro- 
posing the system of apprenticeship no 
longer existed, inasmuch as it was not now 
intended that the negro should be compel- 
led to purchase his freedom by his labour 
during a period of twelve years. So far 
the noble Lord was right; but he begged 
leave to remind him that there was another 
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very important reason for the provision 
respecting apprenticeship—namely, to se- 
cure a probationary interval between ab- 
solute slavery and absolute freedom ; dur- 
ing which, his absolute necessities being 
supplied, a large portion of time was 
left him to better his condition and 
improve his situation in life; and dur- 
ing which the great experiment might be 
tried, whether they could trust safely and 
satisfactorily to the free labour of any 
large body of negroes? He was ready to 
admit, that there was nothing magical in 
the precise term of twelve years; and in 
the Act of Parliament founded on those 
Resolutions he should not attempt to fix 
twelve years as the minimum, but as the 
maximum of the period of probation. He 
would gladly consent to a shorter period 
if it should be the opinion of the colonial 
Legislatures, to whose management he 
wished to leave as much of the details as 
he could, without endangering the success 
of the plan, that a shorter period might 
advantageously be fixed upon. He could 


not subscribe to the wisdom of the sugges- 
tion which had been thrown out, that the 
best course would have been to have abol- 
ished slavery bit by bit. 


Nothing could 
be more fraught: with danger, or more 
certain to lead to insurrection, than raising 
Demerara, Berbice, and other colonies to 
a state of freedom, while Jamaica was 
continued in a state of slavery. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in conclusion, stated 
that he entertained considerable hopes, 
more especially after the expression of the 
opinion of those most immediately connect- 
ed with the West-Indian interest, that the 
predictions of the hon. member for Essex 
would prove as false with regard to the 
present great experiment as they had 
turned out to be with regard to another 
important measure ; and he had no doubt, 
that he should have an opportunity of 
congratulating the hon. member upon 
seeing this plan safely and satisfactorily 
carried into effect, with credit to the coun- 
try and with security to the colonies. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton wished to declare 
his opinion, that if once they abolished the 
despotism of the whip, they must supply 
its place by a system of encouragement, 
or they would fail in their object. If they 
did not hold out an inducement to labour, 
they would have no labour: there was no 
medium between the system of the whip 
and a system of wages. He should un- 
doubtedly feel it to be his duty to oppose 
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that part of the plan which established 
apprenticeship. He would cheerfully votg 
for any sum of money as compensation, & 
provided he obtained for it substantial 
freedom for the slave; but he would not 
vote a single farthing if it was determined 
to enact that the slave should be bound tp 
an apprenticeship of twelve years. 

Mr. Hume denied, that he was influenced 
by any desire to delay the emancipation 
of the slave; nor was it fair to charge him 
with neglecting to call for inquiry on this 
subject. He had proposed an inquiry, and 
it was at the request of the Government 
itself, that he consented to withdraw the 
proposition. The hon. and learned men. 
ber for the Tower Hamlets had said, that 
he had pledged himself against slavery in 
general, but that he objected to abolition 
in detail. But what had the hon. and 
learned Member himself done? He had 
made promises to his constituents in detail, 
and now that he was in Parliament he en- 
deavoured to escape from them by general 
declarations. He had as good a right to 
attack the hon. and learned Gentleman as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had to 
attack him. The right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies, he would repeat, had been 
guilty of an error in stating, that the 
sugar-cane was not cultivated in Vene- 
zuela until after the abolition of slavery: 
it was extensively grown as long back as 
1809. 

Sir Robert Peel was, on the whole, in- 
clined to give his assent to the second § 
Resolution, because he considered, that the 
safest step to the ultimate abolition of 
slavery would be to declare that the chil- 
dren of slaves hereafter born should be 
free. He had no objection to that part 
of the plan which gave freedom to the 
children of the slave at a certain age, for 
he admitted that it would be a great con- 
solation to the slave to find that his chil- 
dren were not to share his slavery. 
Therefore, having passed the first Resolu- 
tion, he was ready to adopt the principle 
of the second. All that he doubted with 
respect to it was the risk incurred in the 
immediate emancipation of the child. It 
would take away the interest of the master 
in the child; and though the attachment 
of the parent would still remain, it was 
doubtful whether that would in every 
case be found sufficient for the due pro- 
tection of the child. He would rather 
leave this as a matter of regulation for the 
Colonial Legislatures. He would, there- 
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fore, give his support to the second Reso- 
lution, and negative all the amendments 
which had been moved to it; but he would 
not do so if the third were to be joined 
with the second. He thought that the 
third ought to be a matter of separate 
discussion. He would also suggest that 
the Resolution respecting the emancipation 
of the children should run thus :—* All 
children born after a time to be named in 
this act.” This would not tie down the 
House but would leave the matter open for 
future consideration. 

Mr. Hume’s Amendment negatived 
without a division. 

Mr. Buckingham’s Amendment was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart’s Amendment was 
negatived. 

Sir Robert Peel moved, that all children 
born after a time to be named should be 
free, which was also negatived. 

The Original (second) Resolution was 
carried ; the House resumed ;—the Com- 
mittee to sit again. 


POLI PL OP TODD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 10, 1833. 


Minutes.) Papers ordered. On the Motion of the Duke 
of RicHMOND, an Account of the Number of Parishes in 
each County in England and Wales in which the Magis- 
trates in Petty Session have approved of a Plan agreed to 
by the Vestry for the Employment of the Poor. 

Bills. Received the Royal Assent:—Soap Duties; Starch 
Duties; Dramatic Authors; Savings Banks Annuities.— 
Read a second time :—Consolidated Fund. 

Petitions presented. By Lords SurFretp and DINORBEN, 
from several Places,—against Slavery.—By Lord Dun- 
DAs, from several Bodies of Dissenters, for Relief with 
regard to Marriages, Registration, and Church Rates. —By 
the Earl of RosEBery, from the Ship Builders of the Ports 
and Creeks of the Frith of Forth, for Equalizing the Duty 
on Timber ; from Dumfries, for Poor Laws to Ireland. 


POP LL LS 0809 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 10, 1833. 


Minures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hugues 
HuGuks, the Amount received under Prosecutions by the 
Legacy Duty Office for arrears of Duty, &e., in each of 
the five last years.—On the Motion of Mr. Srewart 
Mackenzir, Copies of the Proceedings of the East-India 
Company, and of the Correspondence between the Presi- 
dent of the India Board, and the Chairman, and Deputy 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, subsequent to the 
25th March last, respecting the East-India Company’s 
Charter.—On the Motion of Mr. Tooke, an Account of 
the Sums paid in 1832 to Officers retired from Civil Service 
on the sole ground of Age or Infirmity, with other cireum- 
stances concerning them: also of the Gross Annual 
Amount of Stamp Duties paid on admission of Attornies, 
Solicitors, &e., in any Courts in England, from May 7th, 
1819, to Cetober 10th, 1828.—On the Motion of Mr, F. 
BARING, a Copy of the Letter from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the Commissioners of Inquiry into the Poor 
Laws, dated 23rd of February, 1835, and of the Answer 
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returned by the Commissioners: also an Account of the 
Number and Amount of Annuities granted by the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt, and the Names of such 
Annuitants as have died: also the Debtor and Creditor 
Account of the Bank of England, between the years 1790 
and 1829,—-On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Woop, an 
Account of the Export and Import of Malt, and the Duty 
paid on it, into and from Ireland; and the Quantity 
distilled there. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Militia; Ballot Suspension; 
Burgh Magistrates (Scotland).—Committed :—Stamp 
Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Lord MoLYNEux, from Burton- 
wood, for the more equal division of Church Rates in the 
Parish of Warrington; from Liverpool, and one other 
Place, for an Alteration of the Law relative to Catholic 
Marriages.—By Mr. CHILpErs, from Soham, for the 
more Easy Recovery of Small Debts.-By Major Brau- 
CLERK, from Horsham, against Tithes and Church Rates, 
—By Mr. Wiks, from Boston Publie Library, against all 
Taxes on Knowledge; from a Parish of Canterbury, for 
Relief from Taxation; from two Places, for a Law to 
promote the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day; from 
several Dissenting Congregations for Redress of their 
Grievances.—By the same, and by Mr. BANNERMAN, 
from four Places,—against Slavery.—By Mr. ANDREW 
JoHNston, from St. Andrew’s, against the Alterations in 
the Royal Burgh (Scotland) Bill made in Committee. 


CuarceE acatnst Sir Tuomas Trov- 
BRripGE.| Mr. Cobbett rose to present a 
Petition, which he considered of high 
importance, containing, as it did, charges 
of a very grave and serious nature against 
an hon. Member of that House. The 
petition was from certain electors of Sand- 
wich, complaining that Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge had, by means of a forged copy of 
the registry of his baptism, and a false 
certificate of his age, fraudulently obtained 
his commission’as Lieutenant, Commander, 
and Captain, before he was even qualified, 
according to the King’s Orders in Council, 
to be a Lieutenant, thereby feloniously 
obtaining the pay of the said commission, 
and the half-pay of Captain, the amount of 
which was between 5,000/. and 6,000/: 
Another charge was, that, from those 
undue promotions, he had, unlawfully, 
filled the office of Judge on Courts-martial 
without a legalcommission. The petitioners, 
therefore, prayed that an investigation 
should be instantly ordered by the House ; 
and, if the charges were found to be true; 
that the accused should be expelled the 
House, as an unfit and improper person to 
take part in the legislative business of his 
country. He(Mr.Cobbett) did not say that 
the allegations were true ; no—he bound 
himself to no such thing—he only did his 
duty in presenting the petition. Atthehead 
of the signatures to the petition was the 
name of Captain Owen, whom he (Mr. 
Cobbett) had made a point of seeing on the 
subject, and who stated his earnest wish 
that the petition should be presented, and 
had given him (Mr. Cobbett) his reasons 
for signing the petition in writing. They 
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were as follows :—‘ I am just informed by 
‘ Mr. Edwards, that you have at length 
* given notice of your intention to present 
‘ the petition from Sandwich, which I have 
‘ signed, on Wednesday next. It is due to 
‘you in the task you have undertaken 
‘ against, I fear, a decided fecling to resist 
‘ the immediate reform of corrupt favourit- 
‘ ism, too long cherished in practice, that I 
‘ should acquaint you with my motives for 
* signing that petition, if these should be 
‘ called in question, as perhaps they will 
‘be. Naval officers being so decidedly 
‘ subjected to the will or caprice of the Ad- 
‘ miralty, the affixing their names to any 
‘document which may not be pleasing to 
‘ the Admiralty is, it must be acknowledged, 
‘a bold measure, and can only arise from a 
* conviction of the propriety of the act on 
¢ just principles, since it risks the favour of 
* those to whom they are subjected. That 
‘ the petition you are about to present will 
‘not be agreeable to the Government, or, 
« at least to the Admiralty, may be supposed 
‘ from Sir Thomas Troubridge having been 
‘nominated by them as their candidate for 
‘the borough from which the petition 
‘emanates; and as mine is the only 
‘signature of a naval officer to it, my 
‘worldly interest is not likely to be be- 
‘nefited by it, nor my professional hopes 
‘encouraged. I must, therefore, have 
‘supported the prayer of the petition on 
‘ principle. The practice complained of has 
‘ indeed too long disgraced and degraded our 
* naval service ; and it is solely in the hope 
‘of putting a final stop to such atrocious 
‘ wrong, that I have lent my name to the 
‘ petition; this is my professional reason. 
‘ My political motives are, that Sir Thomas 
‘ Troubridge came forward as a Reformer ; 
‘ that is, as pledged to the reformation of 
‘ public abuse. If, as we contend, hisown 
‘ history furnishes an instance of the gross- 
‘est abuse of authority, or imposition on 
‘it, must he not have been imposing on his 
© constituents? I conceive, that benefited 
‘as he has been, and still enjoying the 
‘fruits as he is, of the most flagitious and 
‘ corrupt abuse of power and patronage, he 
‘ must at least have been insincere. There- 
‘ fore, I was but fulfilling a public duty in 
‘ signing the petition as a freeman of the 
‘borough. The great wrong done to the 
‘naval service, and to the public, by the 
‘species of wrong complained of is, that 
‘ children attaining high rank by corruption, 
‘ intrigue, or particular favour, in prefer- 
“ence to men who have run the career of 
‘regular service, they not only become 
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‘pensioners on the State, at the highest 
‘rate for many more years than could be 
‘ calculated on by the nature of the profes. 
‘ sion, and laws for its administration, but 
‘the very wrong done enables them tp 
‘obtain the most confidential situations, 
‘and to obtain even the government and 
‘management of the service they have 
‘ abused. How can such people be expected 
‘to administer righteously, who obtain 
‘ their power and rule by manifest wrong? 
‘The whole history of our service, past 
‘and present, would furnish an ample 
‘commentary of the mischief done to the 
‘ profession and the country by such mal. 
‘ practices as those complained of in the 
‘ petition.” The hon. Member continuel, 
it was not so much to the charge of 
favouritism that he called the attention of 
the House, as to that of fraud, for fraud 
was directly alleged. It was a fraud that 
the hon. Baronet should, if it were true, 
have received his pay, and exercised his 
power for so many years. Many of our 
naval losses might be traced to the improper 
promotions which had taken place. Captain 
Dacre, for example, whose ship was taken by 
an American frigate, after an action of twenty 
or twenty-five minutes, had been made aCap- 
tain at the age of seventeen or eighteen; 
and most of our losses in the last American 
war could be traced to such practices. A 
man had recently been deprived of his 
franchise for antedating his certificate; 
and he knew not why the same justice 
should not be meted to officers who had 
committed the same fraud. He would 
leave the Reformed House of Parliament 
to deal with the petition as it thought 
fit. . 

Sir Thomas Troubridge spoke as follows: 
I trust, on so serious and grave a charge 
being brought against me, the House will 
allow me to occupy a few moments of their 
time in explanation, and I hope I shall be 
able to show to their satisfaction, that this 
petition arises solely from private disap- 
pointment in an election contest, and not 
from any public motive whatever. To 
explain this, I beg to state a few facts that 
occurred at the last election for the borough 
which I have the honour to represent. 
On the dissolution of the last Parliament, a 
person by the name of Edwards, totally 
unconnected with Sandwich, went down 
to that town, and, assisted by Captam 
Owen, applied to the Mayor and Jurats 
for a warrant to arrest me on a charge of 
having fraudulently obtained money 0 
the high seas, his charge being, that mY 
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being promoted at an earlier age than 
specified by an Order in Council, all the 
ay I had received was fraudulently ob- 
tained, and that Sandwich being a cinque 
port, had jurisdiction over the high seas, 
and therefore the warrant ought to be 
granted. The Mayor refused to attend to 
this till the election was over, and, the day 
after I was elected, the Mayor and Jurats 
were summoned to hear Mr. Edwards’s 
charge. He, however, withdrew italtogether. 
I should also state, that he applied to the 
neighbouring Magistrates, who, though 
politically opposed to me, would not listen 
to such a measure. [ think this will 
convince the House that the subject was 
brought forward for electioneering purposes 
only. It could not be on public grounds, 
for in 1806, an Order in Council was issued, 
regulating the age and servitude to obtain 
promotion. In obedience to this order, I 
was myself obliged to wait till I had 
served the specified time as Commander, 
before I could be promoted to a Post 
Captain, and in no instance has this Order 
been deviated from. I served my full six 


years as Midshipman, and passed my ex- 
amination for Lieutenant ; and though I 
was promoted at an early age, such was 
the known practice of the service at that 


time, and I here state, without fear of 
contradiction or controvertion, that a very 
large portion of the most distinguished 
Admirals and Captains the naval service 
can boast of, were promoted under exactly 
the same circumstances as myself. Twenty- 
eight years have now elapsed without my 
hearing one word of this charge, which I 
think will itself show the House the real 
motive for its now being brought forward. 
With respect to having sat. on Courts- 
martial, 1 never did sit on any Court-mar- 
tial till long after I was of age. There is 
one point which I deeply regret, and that 
is, that any brother officer (well knowing 
the practice of the service to be as I have 
stated it) should have signed this petition. 
The individual who has done so is Captain 
Owen, brother to the gallant Admiral Sir 
Edward Owen, my unsuccessful opponent : 
though I must here do justice to that gallant 
Admiral to say, he has in the most unqualified 
manner, disclaimed any participation in this 
affair. I feel so satisfied that both my 
brother officers and this House will well 
know how to appreciate such conduct, that 
I will not say more on the subject, nor will 
I trust myself to make any remark on the 
other signatures to this petition, or on the 
hon. Member who has presented it. I 
VOL, XVIII, £2urt} 
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shall now, Sir, leave this case in the hands 
of the House, with the perfect confidence, 
of an honourable man, that they will neither 
believe me to be a felon, as stated in the 
petition, nor unworthy, from any conduct of 
mine, either public or private, to hold the 
commission of my excellent King or to be 
a Member of this House. [The hon. and 
gallant Member, amidst loud and continued 
cheers, immediately retired. ] 

Sir James Graham said, that after the 
very satisfactory explanation which had 
been given by the hon. and gallant Baronet, 
it might be perhaps considered almost un- 
necessary for him to say a word. But 
standing in the relation which he did to 
the gallant service to which the hon. 
Baronet belonged, he should consider him- 
self wanting in duty to the public, if he 
did not address a few words to the House. 
It was true that the hon. Member who 
had presented the petition had apprized him 
of his intention of doing so. But he could 
not help expressing his great astonishment 
that he should have thought fit to make 
himself the channel of an imputation, calcu- 
lated not only to deeply wound the feelings 
of the living, but to cast a slur on some of 
the greatest naval heroes that England had 
produced. He held in his hand a list of 
not less than thirty-nine naval officers who 
had gained their promotion under circum- 
stances identically the same as those which 
had been complained of.. The Order in 
Council of 1746 had been considered at the 
Admiralty as a dead letter—-no notice hav~ 
ing been latterly taken of the age of a 
young man previous to promoting him to a 
Lieutenancy. In time of war it was con- 
sidered improvident to act upon the order, 
and young men were promoted from a 
midshipman to a Lieutenancy. Of the 
thirty-nine officers he had referred to, he 
would read the names of some. First was 
Nelson, who had obtained a Lieutenancy 
at eighteen ; then followed Lord Exmouth, 
Sir Henry Hotham, Sir William Hoste, 
and Captain Edward Pellew, all of whom 
had attained promotion at very early ages. 
Was the hon. Member aware of the charac~ 
ter of the individual he had attacked, or 
of his distinguished father? The gallant 
Baronet’s father was the distinguished 
bosom friend of Lord Nelson. He was his 
right arm, and had never failed him in the 
hour of need. He had fallen in the service 
of his country, and was it too much to say 
that his son had claims on that country ? 
The hon. Member had stated, that he had 
great attachment to the naval service of 

Ss 
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the country. If he had, he had certainly 
taken strange means of showing it. This 
petition, there could be no doubt, had arisen 
out of an election squabble. It was an at- 
tempt, on the part of an unsuccessful party, 
to vilify and blacken the character, and 
wound the feelings of his more successful 
opponent. As to the statement of Captain 
Owen who had signed the petition, that in 
doing so he should injure his worldly pro- 
spects, he might take it from him that, so 
far as he was concerned, he should not at- 
tempt to injure, them ; but what the House 
and the country might think of the mo- 
rality of the line of conduct he had adopted 
was another thing. Ifa Member of that 
House presented a petition charging another 
hon. Member with fraud, he ought before- 
hand to have satisfied himself that his alle- 
gations were correct. No such petition 
should be presented, unless the hon. Mem- 
ber was satisfied that the charge could be 
made good. It was a charge tending to revile 
the dead, and injure the feelings of the 
living, and he should move that the petition 
be rejected. 

Sir Edward Codrington seconded the 
Motion, which being put as an Amendment, 
with the original Motion that the petition 
do lie upon the Table, 

Mr. Marryati designated the petition 
as one arising entirely from electioncering 
disappointment. It ought to have been 
sent forward as a petition against the return 
of his Colleague, for its allegations went 
to affect his seat in that House—but then 
the petitioners well knew it would revert 
with all its expenses upon them as frivolous 
and vexatious. 

Mr. Cobbett rose to reply, but it being 
past three o'clock, the debate was adjourned. 


PortucAL—Kuine’s ANSWER TO THE 
Appress.| Lord Althorp reported the 
Anstver of his Majesty to the late Address 
of the Commons upon the subject of our re- 
lations with Portugal, which was as follows. 
“T have received with great satisfaction 
the expression of your concurrence in the 
policy which I have pursued with reference 
to the affairs of Portugal ; and you may be 
assured that, continuing to act on the same 
principles, I will neglect no opportunity in 
which my power and influence may be 
usefully and honourably exerted for putting 
an end to the contest which unhappily 
exists in that country.” 


MINISTERIAL PLAN FOR THE AROLI- 
TION OF SLaveRy.] The House went 
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into a Committee on the Resolutions for 
abolishing slavery. The third Resolution 
was read as follows: —“ Thatall persons, now 
slaves, be entitled to be registered as ap. 
prenticed labourers, and to acquire thereby 
all the rights and privileges of freemen, 
subject to the restriction of labouring under 
conditions, and for a time to be fixed by 
Parliament, for their present owners.” 
Mr. Fowell Buxton hoped, that it would 
be needless for him, to disclaim any feeling 
of hostility towards his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the course which he was about to 
pursue ; on the contrary, he declared that 
no Gentleman felt more sincerely the obli- 
gations which he and those who took the 
same view of the question which he did, 
owed to his Majesty’s present Government, 
who had placed the case of the slaves in a 
new position, and who had, he frankly de- 
clared, done more towards the advancement 
of the cause of the slaves, than any Admin- 
istration which had preceded them. The 
hon. member for Essex (Mr. Baring), had 
thought it his duty to tell them on the pre- 
ceding evening, that this was a subject of 
great importance. He was glad to have 
received the admonition of the hon. Gentle- 
man on all subjects, but on this least of all, 
because it spoke for itself. The hon. Mem- 
ber had threatened the House with a re- 
vulsion in the public feeling, and that his 
name, with those of his friends, would be 
hereafter held up to execration, for having 
exerted themselves on this question. Now, 
it was to him a matter of very little im- 
portance, as to what light he might be held 
up in, provided that object were effected 
which applied to so many hundreds of 
thousands of his fellow men. They were 
told, that the consequence of the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves must be to inflict an in- 
jury upon the West-India planters ; and, of 
course, that it would occasion a great loss 
to the revenue. He admitted, that these 
were important considerations ; but he was 
by no means sure that such reasonings would 
be conclusive with him, even if he were 
convinced of the result. He admitted the 
importance of these considerations, but was 
compelled to view the case as deeply injur- 
ing the cause of humanity. That was, in 
his mind, a much more important const- 
deration than any that could be urged on 
the opposite side. But the hon. member for 
Essex, also, told the House, that if those 
who advocated immediate emancipation 
succeeded in their object, they would pro- 
mote insurrections in the West Indies, No 
man in the House could dread insurrection 
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more than he did; but nothing could be 
more certain than that such an event would 
take place, provided the Legislature did not 
immediately interfere. Again, they had 
been told they would lose the colonies. Now 
his conviction was, that the colonies would 
be lost if the question were left any longer 
undecided ; and his honest conviction was, 
that if a Tory Government were to come in 
upon the express condition of protecting the 
West-Indian proprietors, not one of the 
slave colonies would remain six months in 
our undisturbed possession. If he could not 
attract the attention of the House, he would 
rather postpone the observations which he 
had to make for a future occasion ; but he 
thought that in a case where the welfare of 
hundreds of thousands of their fellow-men 
was concerned, the subject was deserving of 
every attention, though he did not mean to 
trespass at any length on the patience of the 
House. His hon. friend, the member for 
Essex, had made it a matter of complaint 
against the learned Civilian and himself, 
that they had not stated the plans which 
they had discovered for emancipating the 
negroes. Now, he would frankly say, that 
they had discovered no plans, and that they 
distrusted any and all plans which did not 
goto immediate emancipation. It was asked, 
what, in case of emancipation, was to make 
these negroes work? He would ask, what 
made other people work? and he would 
say, wages and free labour. Then the hon. 
member for Middlesex brought another case 
before the House, and the hon. Member had 
suid they were foolish philanthropists ; that 
they were attending to a minor case (a case 
in which only 800,000 persons were con- 
cerned though); whereas, said that hon. 
Member, “ I tell you of the soldiers of this 
country, and the punishment which they 
receive.” Now he would say, that of all 
exaggerations which he had heard, even 
from the hon. Gentleman himself, the 
greatest was that in which he stated 
that 458,000 lashes had been inflicted in 
one year. 

Mr. Hume said, he had taken his inform- 
ation from an official document; and, if 
the assertion he had made was incorrect, 
the Return was the source of the error. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman asserted this fact, he could not 
question his authority, and therefore he 
(Mr. Buxton) must be wrong, and the hon. 
member for Middlesex must be right. That 
hon. Gentleman, however, thought he was 
Proceeding upon a general principle when 
he contended for the abolition of flogging 
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in the army, stating, that one in seventy- 
nine soldiers were flogged. Even allowing 
that average calculation of flogging in the 
army to be correct, what would the hon. 
member for Middlesex say when he was told 
that on an average one in three of the negro 
slaves was flogged, not by law, but often 
capriciously and alwaysarbitrarily? Yet the 
hon. Gentleman had said, that they were 
“ straining at gnats and swallowing camels.” 
Then the hon. member for Essex brought 
forward his proposition, and told them, that 
they had a great deal of well-meant zeal 
amongst them, but that those who advocated 
the abolition of slavery wanted understand- 
ing ; and the hon. Member told them that 
if they had gone to him he would have ad- 
vised them to have had a sprinkled system 
of slavery and freedom throughout the West 
Indies ; that he would have in fact slavery 
in Jamaica, and free labour in Trinidad. 
Mr. Baring had said, that, as it was ad- 
mitted, that this was an experiment and a 
doubtful one, he thought it would be ad- 
visable to try its success partially ; but he 
had never contemplated leaving a permanent 
state of slavery in any one of the islands. 
Mr. Fowell Buxton had never supposed 
that the hon. Member could imagine a 
state of permanent slavery. But he had 
told them they were well meaning but 
foolish men, and he had told them to begin 
their plan at Trinidad, and then to try its 
success upon Jamaica. But Jamaica, it 
was clear, was on the eve of an insurrec- 
tion, and the House were to decide whe- 
ther the slaves there should be emancipated 
by the ordinary course of the law or other- 
wise. The hon. member for Lancaster 
had told the House that one great objec- 
tion to emancipating the slaves was, that 
when they should be emancipated they 
would not work. Now he would proceed 
to show, that the slaves, on the contrary, 
when free, would maintain themselves and 
their families. The reason why they did 
not work now was, because they were not 
to be paid. The hon. member for Essex, 
he believed said, free labour was cheaper 
than slave labour ; at least the member for 
Lancaster laid down that principle broadly, 
and said, free labour would be a source of 
as much advantage to the master as to the 
He would, therefore, take this for 
granted. They said, however, that the 
negro was incorrigible ; that he could not 
be induced to work. Now in answer to 
this he would mention a few cases. The 
first he should take was that alluded to the 
other night by the hon. member for Mid- 
$2 
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dlesex, of the negroes on the Winkle estate, 
who were placed under the directions of 
Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Stephen. He 
admitted that these negroes had been in 
the worst state, and that Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Macaulay did everything in their 
power for their amelioration. And here 
he must say, that if the negro should be 
emancipated he would be more indebted to 
Mr. Macaulay than to any man living. 
He recollected the member for Middlesex 
coming down to the House and proposing 
that these very slaves should be sold to 
defray part of what was expended uselessly 
upon them, and also because they were 
considered a nuisance, and that they set a 
bad example to the non-liberated negroes 
of the island. He admitted one portion of 
the statement, that they cost the Govern- 
ment 15,000/.; but this expense was in- 
curred between the years 1820 and 1825, 
when the value of their labour was so 
much less. Now what he complained of 
was, that the hon. Member should have 
confined himself to this exact period, and 
not have gone further, and inquired what 
had become of these slaves after 1825? 
If he had made such an inquiry, the 
answer would have been, that they were in 
the highest state of every species of im- 
provement. After the year 1825, these 
negroes were placed under the manage- 
ment of an officer of the Crown, Captain 
Gibbs. That officer tried the experiment 
of task-work upon the negroes. What was 
the effect of that experiment? The effect, 
according to Captain Gibbs, was, that 
the negroes, working by task-work, per- 
formed more labour in six hours than they 
did before in twelve. But this was not 
all. Another experiment was tried upon 
them, and he wished hon. Gentlemen to 
pay attention to what was the result of it. 
Captain Gibbs said to these negroes, “‘ You 
shall have wages for half your time—for 
the time you labour above your six hours’ 
task-work.” This experiment of wages 
completely succeeded, and Captain Gibbs 
says, that a more industrious body of men 
never existed than these negroes since 
they were liberated by his Majesty’s present 
Government. He said, moreover, and he 
said the truth, that all the bad prognostics 
with respect to the liberated negroes were 
completely belied in the present instance. 
He would also quote the reverend Mr. 
Wray as an authority, to show that these 
negroes, who were formerly upon the 
point of being sold on account of their in- 
corrigible indolence, became most indus- 
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trious, and still dwelt in the same houses, 
and cultivated the same land as before; 
and that they were remarkable but for one 
thing—for their extraordinary industry, 
He would now come to the evidence of a 
gentleman employed in the West-Indies— 
to that of a manager of estates in those 
islands. That gentleman (Mr. Taylor) 
says, in, his evidence before the Commons’ 
and Lords’ West-India Committees of In. 
quiry, that he gave the negroes, on one 
occasion, a remarkably hard piece of work 
to perform, which, at first, either they 
would not, or could not accomplish. In 
the ordinary way he found that it was 
impossible to get that important piece of 
work accomplished by them. He then 
said to the negroes: “‘ When you have ac, 
complished this work, you shall go and 
work for wages in the field.” The very 
next morning, before the dawn of day, they 
were in the field, and they accomplished 
the task imposed upon them, and which it 
was impossible before to get them to do, 
They accomplished it before two o'clock 
in the afternoon, and then they went into 
the fields and worked for wages, and this 
they continued to do every day until the 
whole of the difficult work wa’ accomplish. 
ed. This was a fair case of the distinction 
between slave and free labour, The first 
day slave labour was tried, and but little 
work was done; the next day free labour 
was had recourse to, and then the task was 
speedily accomplished. He would quote 
another instance: it was taken from 
the copy of a despatch from Sir John Car. 
michael Smith to Lord Goderich. The 
despatch stated that 165 liberated American 
negroes were wrecked and landed at the 
Bahamas. The Council at first feared 
that so large a body of freed negroes 
thrown and let loose upon those islands 
would, from their supposed character, set 
a bad example to the other slaves on those 
islands. It was scarcely necessary for him 
to trouble the House with details to show 
that those fears were not realised, par 
ticularly as the House seemed impatient, 
and as the point did not seem to merit the 
right hon. Secretary’s attention. 

Mr. Stanley: I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that I am paying every atten- 
tion to the point. 

Mr. Buxton: In the beginning, the 
planters said a great deal about what was 
to be feared from having a body of free 
and reckless negroes mixed up with those 
that were not freed. But what was the 
next account of them? It was given mn 
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the following year in the dispatch before 
mentioned, dated February 5th, 1832, and 
addressed to Lord Goderich. It said: 
‘Your Lordship will be glad to hear, that 
‘the 165 American slaves wrecked recently 
‘upon the island of Abaco, and about 
‘whom such apprehensions were expressed 
‘by the House of Assembly of these 
‘islands, are a most quiet, industrious, 
‘and orderly race of people. It might 
‘have been reasonably anticipated, that in 
‘such a number of labouring people some 
‘bad characters were to have been found. 
‘It is, however, a fact highly to their 
‘credit, that not one of them has been 
‘brought before the police Magistrate, or 
‘been committed to the gaol or workhouse. 
‘ They are all gaining their own livelihood 
‘ by honest industry, and upon all occasions 
‘appear contented and grateful.’ Lord 
Goderich, in his answer to the above de- 
spatch, said, ‘I have perused with par- 
‘ticular satisfaction your account of the 
*165 Americans who are settled upon the 
‘island of Abaco. The success which 
‘has attended this measure is most 
‘creditable to your exertions in forming 
‘the settlement, and to the settlers 
‘whose subsequent conduct you have 
Now, he maintain- 


‘so highly extolled.’ 
ed that all this was what would follow 


the immediate liberation of 
the slaves. There was another case he 
would mention. It was one founded on 
the best West-India evidence—that the 
slave, however he might work or not work 
for his master, was very industrious when 
he worked for himself. Evidence of the 
same description was given forty years ago, 
im answer to questions from Government, 
that the slave, when he was allowed to 
work in the afternoon for himself, would 
do more work in that portion of the day, 
than he would during the whole day, if he 
laboured for his master. He considered 
this a point of great importance, and one 
that should be attended to by Commission- 
ers sent out to the colonies to inquire into 
the character of the negro. The slave, on 
the Saturday morning, when he worked 
lor his master, would be found by him 
idle; but on the Saturday evening, when 
he worked for himself, he would be found 
very different. He would be found ex- 
tremely industrious, and that he extended 
his labours far into the night ; for no sooner 
Was the sun gone down, than he would be 
found carrying thé produce of his toil to 
market, and this, too, after a week of tro- 


pical labour. The load he would carry on 


generally 
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his head to market, would be heavier than 
that which any planter would ask of him 
to bear. He stated these facts on the 
authority of Mr. Wildman and Mr. Scott, 
both West-India planters. How far would 
the House suppose the negro on the Satur- 
day night carried those heavy loads? Why, 
ten, twenty, and sometimes thirty miles. 
This last fact he stated on the authority of 
Mr. Simpson, a West-India planter. Were 
this the result, as some supposed, of neces- 
sity, or from hunger? No such thing. 
This was distinctly denied by the witness. 
The slave, then, it appeared, laboured thus 
hard to procure, not food, but the gratifica- 
tion of artificial wants. The load that no 
force, no fear of the extremest severity 
could induce him to lift, the hope of gain, 
that powerful stimulus to men even in 
civilised life, and the desire to procure for 
themselves comforts and luxuries, made 
them cheerfully lift and carry, to the 
astonishment of their employers, many 
miles. Nay, more, it was in evidence stated 
by Mr. Smith, that to procure these luxu- 
ries through the medium of task work they 
wrought so hard that even in some cases 
their health was impaired and their life 
endangered. “ But (said the anti-abolition- 
ists) the negroes are too careless, too waste- 
ful, and don’t know the value of money 
enough to be trusted to their own guid- 
ance.” What, said Mr. Shaw? “ No one 
was more aware of that value than the 
negroes.” Another alleged, “ Oh, the negro 
is so extremely stupid.” What said the 
witnesses one and all, Captain Williams, 
Mr. Shand, and Mr. Wildman? Why this 
—that the negro can generally drive a 
better bargain than his master. But was 
any of all this evidence new? Was it not 
in evidence forty years ago, that the negroes 
were most alarmingly given to luxurious 
living and showy dress? The answer of 
the House of Representatives of Grenada 
to the queries sent out by the Privy Coun- 
cil was, that they were so much given to 
excess in these particulars, as to create 
often alarm in the white population as to 
the consequences. But to return to later 
times. On an examination by a Committee, 
when the brother-in-law of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex was present, the evidence 
laid before it was, that the practice of giv- 
ing balls on all the estates prevailed, when 
they regaled themselves with roast pig, 
roast fowl, and caper sauce, fruit, rum, 
claret, sugar candy, syrups, as much as 
they chose to consume; that they danced 
and enjoyed themselves till morning, during 
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fifteen or seventeen hours ; and the women 
changed their dress as often sometimes as 
thrice in the course of the night, wearing 
ear-rings, bracelets, necklaces, and made a 
multiplied use, no doubt to show their 
taste for elegant life, of the articles, shoes 
and stockings. If they were so disposed, 
why ought we to despair of the negro hav- 
ing enough desire to acquire now not only 
necessary articles, but luxuries and orna- 
ments by his labour, if free? As well 
might it be questioned that an engineer 
who could calculate the force of one engine 
and of another separately, would not be 
able to tell the sum of both forces put 
together, as that the negro’s industry 
should not be valuable in proportion to the 
new stimulant thus given to his exertion. 
When the man would thus work till night 
and through the dead of night, so as to 
endanger his life sometimes from his exer- 
tion, was it improbable that if they gave 
him hope, that stimulus with which he was 
now so little acquainted, that they must 
restrain the stupid negro lest he should 
work himself to death. Observe the effect 
of the present motive—the power of fear ; 
under its impulse, the load described by the 
witness alluded to, was too heavy to lift, 
and more extraordinary, too heavy for his 
master to think he ought to bear; under 
the new power, or new motive—that of 
hope—he lifts it without complaint—nay, 
carries it for miles! Thus all the week 
working for the master, he is a sluggard, 
because without wages—whilst on Satur- 
day afternoon he is quite active, and per- 
forms giant feats of strength. Why? 
because he toils for recompense. It was 
the wondrous power, the enlivening influ- 
ence of hope which carried the efforts of 
the body along with the yearnings of the 
mind. So thought the great authority on 
these subjects (Mr. Burke) who said “ Not 
only will you command, by the slave's 
emancipation, the sinews and_ bodily 
strength of the man, but you will have an 
influence over the mind, which, believe me, 
goes a great way in things of this kind.” 
But he would quote, in corroboration of his 
opinion, the statement of a statesman as 
high as the last mentioned light of the 
Senate, he meant Mr. Pitt, who stated his 
conviction that “ the condition of the slave 
deprived him of the motives, and degraded 
him from the high and independent feelings 
of mankind, and, by placing him in the 
order of brutes, rendered him the lowest of 
the human species.” It was, therefore, 
upon the whole, clear that, in proportion as 
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the negro felt he was to receive his equiva- 
lent personally for his labour, that labour 
was the more productive. As to the ques. 
tion of the slave being appointed for twelve 
years, or even a shorter period, he felt the 
greatest objection to it, because he con: 
sidered it nothing more than a continua. 
tion of slavery for so long. This the 
Government, however, denied. If it were 
not, what was it, or why not abolish the 
continuance of this subjugation altogether? 
The cart-whip, he could understand as a 
power—as a stimulus to labour—so could 
he comprehend the inducement of wages. 
But if he understood the principle of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s measure, it was 
neither whip nor wages. What was to be. 
come of the negro in his new state—who 
had neither fear nor hope as his motive? 
How was the master to obtain his labour, 
when both these strong inducements were 
put out of sight. This was a principle, he 
confessed, after the evidence they had had, 
he could not understand. If he could, it 
would, he assured the right hon. Gentle- 
man, have given him pleasure, as it was 
not his wish to thwart unnecessarily the 
objects of Government in the proposed 
change of system. As he was thoroughly 
convinced that there would be plenty of 
labour when there were wages and fair 
remuneration for it, he was disposed to 
show his sense of the third resolution at 
once; and, without manifesting thereby 
any fixed opposition to Government in this 
instance, he should attempt by his vote to 
put a negative upon this resolution. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, that the high 
tone, a tone by no means becoming on such 
a subject, which pervaded the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, was calculated to discourage 
other hon. Members from expressing their 
individual opinions with regard to it. His 
Majesty’s Government justly spoke with 
authority upon the matter, but the hon. 
Member with an ea-cathedra tone which 
only accident had given him, said “ We 
think so and so; his Majesty’s Government 
may hold one opinion, but we hold another,” 
and he lectured the hon. member for Essex 
for presuming to give them his advice, and he 
also lectured the hon. member for Middlesex, 
whose labours he honoured, though he could 
not often agree with him in his objects. 
He would not thus early have solicited the 
attention of the Committee, but for the pur- 
pose of showing the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth, that even so humble an individual 
as he was, was not to be deterred by the 
tone which that hon, Member held from 
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stating fearlessly and openly his sentiments 
upon this subject. He was anxious, then, 
to state, that having listened with attention 
to the speech of that hon. Member, from the 
beginning to the end of it, he must say, 
that the hon. Member had altogether failed 
to remove those doubts which, in his mind, 
surrounded this gigantic question. He was 
one of those who had listened with anxiety 
and with the early dawnings of hope to 
the celebrated speech delivered by the late 
Mr. Canning on this subject. He had then 
hoped, that by perseverance and prudence 
the great object might have been accom- 
plished of establishing under the dominion 
of the King of Britain, that which the 
history of the world did not as yet record 
—a civilized community of a negro popu- 
lation. The hon. member for Weymouth 
could not produce the records of the exist- 
ence of any such community throughout 
the whole of Africa, and it was a remark- 
able fact, demonstrated from the remains 
left to us of the early temples of the Egypt- 
ians, that the civilized inhabitants there 
were long-haired, while the woolly-headed 
negroes were a degraded caste. He had 


listened to the speech of the hon. Member 
with great attention to perceive what de- 


gree of ultimate civilization it would be 
possible, in his opinion, to give to the 
negroes, with a view to the accomplishment 
of the great end he had already mentioned 
namely, the establishment of a civilized 
cmmunity of negroes, but he had heard 
nothing satisfactory on that point from the 
hon. Member. He certainly came to the 
enelusion which the hon. Member seemed 
to have come to, that the cultivation of 
sugar would not be continued under a sys- 
tem of free labour. The great difficulty, 
in his mind, under such a system would be, 
how they could get the negroes to work 
with the hoe digging in the fields for 
wages, or how they would ever hope to 
have an amount of sugar produced sufficient 
to meet the enormous demand of this coun- 
try. That was the great point of difficulty 
—a difficulty, by the way, which the hon. 
Member had not got over. When Mr. 
Canning first decided on the emancipation 
of the slaves, that had inspired him with 
hopes, that in a certain time that great ob- 
Jeet would be effected ; and when his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers now proposed that emanci- 
pation, he was ready to give his support to 
the prineiple of the plan. He was not one 
of those who placed implicit confidence in 
Ministers ; he supported them with plea- 
sure-when he could; but when he found 
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it his duty, he had never any hesitation in 
opposing them. As the slaves must now 
be emancipated, the responsibility must 
rest with his Majesty’s Ministers of carry- 
ing the details of the measure into effect. 
He therefore gave them his support as a 
matter of confidence, for though he had 
many faults to find in detail with the 
mode of bringing about that important ob- 
ject—the emancipation of the slave—he 
did not think that they were sufficient to 
justify any man in placing difficulties in the 
way of Ministers in carrying them into 
effect. He feared, that the plan would fail 
in its details, but he, for one, would throw 
no impediments in the way of its success. 
It was said by the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth and others, that if the consequence 
of the emancipation of the slaves should be, 
that sugar would not be cultivated, the 
slaves, at all events, would be placed in a 
happier and better state. But they should 
not confine their views solely to the slaves 
in the colonies connected with this coun- 
try—they should look a little further, and 
at any rate they should not conceal from 
themselves this plain fact, that if, under a 
system of free labour and wages, a supply 
of sugar should not be raised in our colonies 
sufficient to mect the demand of this coun- 
try, the effect would be the extension of 
slavery in colonies where the British Legis- 
lature could not step in with their humane 
regulations to alleviate its evils. ‘There 
would, undoubtedly, be a supply of sugar 
raised proportionate to the demand for it in 
this country, and if our own colonies did 
not produce sufficient, it would be supplied 
from the colonies or dominions of some 
other state, at the expense of the negro 
population employed there. If the culti- 
vation of sugar could be ensured under a 
system of free labour, he did not see the 
necessity of the system of apprenticeship ; 
and if apprenticeship was necessary, he did 
not see how they would be able to get the 
planters to carry the thing into effect. If, 
for instance, a planter should get 20,0007. 
as compensation for an estate valued at 
40,000/., was he not very likely to bid good- 
bye to the plantation altogether? And then 
let the House see the state in which the 
colonies and the country would be placed. 
He had stated these difficulties in the way 
of carrying into effect the detuils of the 
measure, but at the same time he would 
vote for the principle of it. 

Mr. Hill said, that as to the immediate 
emancipation of the negroes, he would 
honestly avow, that he had felt the greats 
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fifteen or seventeen hours ; and the women 
changed their dress as often sometimes as 
thrice in the course of the night, wearing 
ear-rings, bracelets, necklaces, and made a 
multiplied use, no doubt to show their 
taste for elegant life, of the articles, shoes 
and stockings. If they were so disposed, 
why ought we to despair of the negro hav- 
ing enough desire to acquire now not only 
necessary articles, but luxuries and orna- 
ments by his labour, if free? As well 
might it be questioned that an engineer 
who could calculate the force of one engine 
and of another separately, would not be 
able to tell the sum of both forces put 
together, as that the negro’s industry 
should not be valuable in proportion to the 
new stimulant thus given to his exertion. 
When the man would thus work till night 
and through the dead of night, so as to 
endanger his life sometimes from his exer- 
tion, was it improbable that if they gave 
him hope, that stimulus with which he was 
now so little acquainted, that they must 
restrain the stupid negro lest he should 
work himself to death. Observe the eflect 
of the present motive—the power of fear ; 
under its impulse, the load described by the 
witness alluded to, was too heavy to lift, 
and more extraordinary, too heavy for his 
master to think he ought to bear; under 
the new power, or new motive—that of 
hope—he lifts it without complaint—nay, 
carries it for miles! Thus all the week 
working for the master, he is a sluggard, 
because without wages—whilst on Satur- 
day afternoon he is quite active, and per- 
forms giant feats of strength. Why? 
because he toils for recompense. It was 
the wondrous power, the enlivening influ- 
ence of hope which carried the efforts of 
the body along with the yearnings of the 
mind. So thought the great authority on 
these subjects (Mr. Burke) who said “ Not 
only will you command, by the slave's 
emancipation, the sinews and_ bodily 
strength of the man, but you will have an 
influence over the mind, which, believe me, 
goes a great way in things of this kind.” 
But he would quote, in corroboration of his 
opinion, the statement of a statesman as 
high as the last mentioned light of the 
Senate, he meant Mr. Pitt, who stated his 
conviction that “ the condition of the slave 
deprived him of the motives, and degraded 
him from the high and independent feelings 
of mankind, and, by placing him in the 
order of brutes, rendered him the lowest of 
the human species.” It was, therefore, 
upon the whole, clear that, in proportion as 
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the negro felt he was to receive his equiva- 
lent personally for his labour, that labour 
was the more productive. As to the ques. 
tion of the slave being appointed for twelve 
years, or even a shorter period, he felt the 
greatest objection to it, because he con: 
sidered it nothing more than a continua. 
tion of slavery for so long. ‘This the 
Government, however, denied. If it were 
not, what was it, or why not abolish the 
continuance of this subjugation altogether? 
The cart-whip, he could understand as a 
power—as a stimulus to labour— so could 
he comprehend the inducement of wages. 
But if he understood the principle of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s measure, it was 
neither whip nor wages. What was to be- 
come of the negro in his new state—who 
had neither fear nor hope as his motive? 
How was the master to obtain his labour, 
when both these strong inducements were 
put out of sight. ‘This was a principle, he 
confessed, after the evidence they had had, 
he could not understand. If he could, it 
would, he assured the right hon. Gentle- 
man, have given him pleasure, as it was 
not his wish to thwart unnecessarily the 
objects of Government in the proposed 
change of system. As he was thoroughly 
convinced that there would be plenty of 
labour when there were wages and fair 
remuneration for it, he was disposed to 
show his sense of the third resolution at 
once; and, without manifesting thereby 
any fixed opposition to Government in this 
instance, he should attempt by his vote to 
put a negative upon this resolution. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, that the high 
tone, a tone by no means becoming on such 
a subject, which pervaded the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, was calculated to discourage 
other hon. Members from expressing their 
individual opinions with regard to it. His 
Majesty’s Government justly spoke with 
authority upon the matter, but the hon. 
Member with an ex-cathedra tone which 
only accident had given him, said “ We 
think so and so; his Majesty’s Government 
may hold one opinion, but we hold another,” 
and he lectured the hon. member for Essex 
for presuming to give them his advice, and he 
also lectured the hon. member for Middlesex, 
whose labours he honoured, though he could 
not often agree with him in his objects 
He would not thus early have solicited the 
attention of the Committee, but for the pur« 
pose of showing the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth, that even so humble an individual 
as he was, was not to be deterred by the 
tone which that hon, Member held from 
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stating fearlessly and openly his sentiments 
upon this subject. He was anxious, then, 
to state, that having listened with attention 
to the speech of that hon. Member, from the 
beginning to the end of it, he must say, 
that the hon. Member had altogether failed 
to remove those doubts which, in his mind, 
surrounded this gigantic question. He was 
one of those who had listened with anxiety 
aid with the early dawnings of hope to 
the celebrated speech delivered by the late 
Mr. Canning on this subject. He had then 
hoped, that by perseverance and prudence 
the great object might have been accom- 
plished of establishing under the dominion 
of the King of Britain, that which the 
history of the world did not as yet record 
—a civilized community of a negro popu- 
lation. ‘The hon. member for Weymouth 
could not produce the records of the exist- 
ence of any such community throughout 
the whole of Africa, and it was a remark- 
able fact, demonstrated from the remains 
left to us of the early temples of the Egypt- 
ians, that the civilized inhabitants there 
were long-haired, while the woolly-headed 
negroes were a degraded caste. He had 
listened to the speech of the hon. Member 
with great attention to perceive what de- 
gree of ultimate civilization it would be 
possible, in his opinion, to give to the 
negroes, with a view to the accomplishment 
of the great end he had already mentioned 
—namely, the establishment of a civilized 
community of negroes, but he had heard 
nothing satisfactory on that point from the 
hon. Member. He certainly came to the 
enclusion which the hon. Member seemed 
to have come to, that the cultivation of 
sugar would not be continued under a sys- 
tem of free labour. The great difficulty, 
in his mind, under such a system would be, 
how they could get the negroes to work 
with the hoe digging in the fields for 
wages, or how they would ever hope to 
have an amount of sugar produced sufficient 
to meet the enormous demand of this coun- 
try. That was the great point of difficulty 
~a difficulty, by the way, which the hon. 
Member had. not got over. When Mr. 
Canning first decided on the emancipation 
of the slaves, that had inspired him with 
hopes, that in a certain time that great ob- 
ject would be effected ; and when his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers now proposed that emanci- 
pation, he was ready to give his support to 
the prineiple of the plan. He was not one 
of those who placed implicit confidence in 
Ministers ; he supported them with plea- 
uure-when he could; but when he found 
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it his duty, he had never any hesitation in 
opposing them. As the slaves must now 
be emancipated, the responsibility must 
rest with his Majesty’s Ministers of carry- 
ing the details of the measure into effect. 
He therefore gave them his support as a 
matter of confidence, for though he had 
many faults to find in detail with the 
mode of bringing about that important ob- 
ject—the emancipation of the slave—he 
did not think that they were sufficient to 
justify any man in placing difficulties in the 
way of Ministers in carrying them into 
effect. He feared, that the plan would fail 
in its details, but he, for one, would throw 
no impediments in the way of its success. 
It was said by the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth and others, that if the consequence 
of the emancipation of the slaves should be, 
that sugar would not be cultivated, the 
slaves, at all events, would be placed in a 
happier and better state. But they should 
not confine their views solely to the slaves 
in the colonies connected with this coun- 
try—they should look a little further, and 
at any rate they should not conceal from 
themselves this plain fact, that if, under a 
system of free labour and wages, a supply 
of sugar should not be raised in our colonies 
sufficient to meet the demand of this coun- 
try, the effect would be the extension of 
slavery in colonies where the British Legis- 
lature could not step in with their humane 
regulations to alleviate its evils. There 
would, undoubtedly, be a supply of sugar 
raised proportionate to the demand for it in 
this country, and if our own colonies did 
not produce sufficient, it would be supplied 
from the colonies or dominions of some 
other state, at the expense of the negro 
population employed there. If the culti- 
vation of sugar could be ensured under a 
system of free labour, he did not see the 
necessity of the system of apprenticeship ; 
and if apprenticeship was necessary, he did 
not see how they would be able to get the 
planters to carry the thing into effect. If, 
for instance, a planter should get 20,0007. 
as compensation for an estate valued at 
40,000/., was he not very likely to bid good- 
bye to the plantation altogether? And then 
let the House see the state in which the 
colonies and the country would be placed. 
He had stated these difficulties im the way 
of carrying into effect the details of the 
measure, but at the same time he would 
vote for the principle of it. 

Mr. Hill said, that as to the immediate 
emancipation of the negroes, he would 
honestly avow, that he had felt the greats 
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est difficulty in the consideration of that 
subject, for though he had approached it 
under the impression that, as slavery left 
its marks not only on the body but on the 
mind, some preliminary steps were required 
previous to the complete emancipation of 
the negroes, yet, on further consideration, 
he found that gradual emancipation had to 
the full extent its dangers as well as im- 
mediate emancipation, and that, in fact, the 
subject was surrounded with dangers on all 
sides. The only way, then, that they had 
of extricating themselves from the difficul- 
ties with which they were surrounded was 
to go into some unknown and untried path. 
He thought, that the hon. member for 
Weymouth had shown satisfactorily that 
steps might be taken for the immediate 
emancipation of the negroes. He did not 
see how the plan proposed in the present 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
could be carried into effect. Under it the 
negroes would be too much freemen to be 
coerced as slaves, and they would be too 
much slaves to be actuated by the motives 
that actuated freemen. If his learned friend 
Sir Charles Wetherell were then in the 
House, he was sure that he would charac- 
terize the plan of the right hon. Gentle- 


man as a fertium quid between slavery and 
freedom, and for his part he feared, that 
there would be more of slavery than free- 


dom init. The lessons furnished by the 
revolutions in St. Domingo and Guada- 
loupe, he contended, in opposition to the 
right hon. Baronet, who had referred to 
those cases on a preceding evening, should 
be lessons to the whites, not to the blacks, 
they should be lessons also to the colonists, 
by which he trusted they would profit. 
All the writers on the subject agreed, that 
all the disasters which arose in St. Domingo 
had their origin in the suspicions, preju- 
dices, and cruelty of the whites. The same 
was the case at Guadaloupe. Referring to 
the question before the House, he observed, 
that the slave-owners in his opinion, had 
no right to claim compensation for what 
they called their property in their slaves, 
and if this country happened to be in a 
situation which rendered it unable to give 
them a farthing in the way of compensa- 
tion, it would be still a great and impera- 
tive duty to emancipate the slaves. If 
slaves could be considered as property, the 
slave owner would be entitled not to some 
compensation, but to complete compensation 
for their utmost value. He would main- 
tain, however, that slaves could not be con- 
sidered as property. The slave-owner’s 
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argument ‘was, * These men are my pro« 
perty. I have reared them as I have m 
horses and my cattle, and I bought their 
parents.” In other words, “ I have paid those 
who stole them from their native soil.” The 
argument of the slave, on the other hand, 
was this, “ I claim a property in my own 
labour, while this man, with the produce 
of my toil in his purse, still seeks for fur. 
ther compensation.” He was not, however, 
altogether opposed to compensation, for 
when any class of his Majesty’s subjects 
were overtaken by calamity, he thought 
the other classes were bound to step forward 
in their behalf; and as a principle of charity, 
therefore, rather than as a principle of 
justice, he would consent to compensation, 
although he thought it would be better to 
wait and see if the predicated misfortunes 
would fall upon the planters before that 
compensation was afforded. The amount 
of the distress should at least be ascertain- 
ed before the amount of compensation 
could be determined. Though he disagreed 
with some parts of the plan of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, he could not but think, that 
they honestly and fearlessly grappled with 
the difficulties in their way ; and if they did 
not exactly meet his views on the subject, 
still he thought that too much praise could 
not be given to men who had rendered it 
impossible for slavery any longer to exist 
in our colonies. He thanked his Majesty's 
Ministers from the bottom of his heart, for 
the great service they had rendered to the 
cause of emancipation. 

Mr. Marryatt, being connected with the 
West-Indies, heartily wished for eman- 
cipation, if it could be accomplished. The 
question had formerly been taken up by a 
party careless and even reckless of what 
evils they might inflict. It had now as- 
sumed a different aspect. It was in the 
hands of a Government responsible for its 
consequences. The previous vote of the 
Committee had narrowed the question to 
the best means of accomplishing the object 
which must be kept in view—namely, the 
welfare of the slave, joined with the con- 
tinuation of sugar cultivation. By that 
alone could the interests of the proprietors, 
and the safety of the colonies, be effectually 
secured. Immediate emancipation, with a 
system of wages as proposed by the hon. 
member for Weymouth, was not calculated 
to promote the welfare of the slave; it was 
indispensable, also, for the success of the 
measure, that he should be for a time 
attached to the soil, and placed under 
restraint, He put it to the House, whether 
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population in St. Domingo was desirable, 
or one to which it would wish to reduce our 
slave colonies by immediate emancipation. 
The hon. member for St. Alban’s had said 
much of the happy state of the.slaves in 
the Spanish colonies, and the circumstance 
of sugar being cultivated by free labour ; 
but he had omitted to speak of their moral 
and religious state, the result of the absence 
of all restraint ; and he would supply the 
deficiency by a quotation from the hon. 
Gentleman’s work on Mexico. He said: 
‘But whether freedom will have the effect 
‘of raising the labourer in the scale of 
‘ civilization, is a question which I cannot 
‘pretend to decide. It is much to be 
‘desired certainly ; for a more debauched, 
‘ignorant, and barbarous race than the 
‘ present inhabitants of the sugar districts, 
‘it is impossible to conceive. They seem 
‘to have engrafted the wild passions of the 
‘negro upon the cunning and suspicious 
‘character of the Indian, and are noted for 
‘their ferocity, vindictiveness, and attach- 
‘ ment to spirituous liquors. When not at 
‘work they are constantly drunk, and as 
‘they have little or no sense of religious 
‘and moral duties, there is but a slender 
‘chance of amendment.’ The examples of 
Gaudaloupe and Hayti had been adduced 
in the course of this debate, by Gentlemen 
holding opposite opinions, for the purpose 
of enforcing their respective arguments. 
That of Cayenne, where the experiment of 
immediate emancipation had been tried 
under very favourable circumstances, he 
would cite to the House; and this would 
clearly prove the necessity of preparing the 
negro for freedom, by an intermediate state 
of constraint. He would quote a passage 
on the authority of Mr. Hafley, who went 
to Cayenne after the peace of Amiens. He 
said:—‘In the year 1799, the slaves in 
‘the French colony of Cayenne were de- 
‘clared free by a decree of the National 
‘Convention, and instructions were sent 
‘out to Victor Hugo, the governor, for 
‘ their immediate emancipation. The whole 
‘number of slaves then amounted to about 
‘11,000, of whom between 4,000 and 
* 5,000 were persuaded to continue on the 
‘ plantations on which they had belonged 
‘as hired labourers; the remainder refused 
‘to work, and the greater part of them 
‘ resorted to the town. Those who remained 
‘on the estates worked by fits and starts, 
“according to the dictates of their own 
* caprices ; so that the planter, after having 
* been at the expense of holing and weeding 
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‘ his canes, had no certainty of being able 
‘to take off his crop. Each negro was 
‘ paid wages for his labour every decade. 
‘ When any of them fell sick, they were 
* left to live or die as they might ; medical 
‘aid was not to be procured; for the 
‘ professional men, who had been in the 
‘habit of attending the estates, being no 
‘ longer paid by the proprietors, under this 
‘ new system, left the colony to seek their 
‘ bread elsewhere. The aged and infirm 
‘ negroes had no resources but the charity 
‘of their former masters, whose distress 
‘ soon became so great, as to deprive them 
‘of the means of relieving the wants of 
‘ others, and they, consequently, perished 
‘in great numbers. Those who resorted 
‘to the town lived in a most disorderly 
‘and dissolute manner; more than forty 
‘ billiard-tabies were set up, together with 
‘ grog-shops in abundance; gaming, drunk- 
‘ enness, robbery, housebreaking, and all 
‘kinds of enormities, were practised to 
* such an extent, that Courts-martial—the 
‘only tribunals then in force—were held 
‘almost every day, and executions were 
‘continually taking place. Nothing but 


‘ the strength of the French garrison, and 
* the system of terror maintained by Victor 


‘ Hugo, kept the negroes so far in awe, as 
‘to save the white inhabitants from ex- 
‘termination. After the colony had re- 
‘ mained in this state for nearly two years, 
‘the old order of things was restored 
‘ by the French consular government, and 
‘ the negroes were remanded back as slaves 
‘ to their respective estates. A new census 
‘was then taken, by which it appeared 
‘ that the negro population was reduced to 
* 8,700, 2,300 of them having actually 
‘ perished in that short space of time.’ In 
arguing against immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation, as proposed by the 
hon. member for Weymouth, he was not 
giving his concurrence to the plan of 
apprenticeship proposed by the Government. 
He was not prepared to commit himself, or 
the Legislature of Grenada, to any specific 
plan. He conceived that every detail ought 
to be settled by the colonists, who possessed 
the necessary local experience, and were 
best qualified to judge of the means of 
carrying the Resolutions into effect. He 
regretted, that the right hon. Secretary had, 
unadvisedly, by a former speech, raised up 
difficulties in those quarters which he would 
find it difficult to overcome. Regarding 
compensation, though he conceived it might 
be a question, whether, as between master 
and slave, there existed an equitable claim ; 
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yet no doubt could exist that, as between 
the British nation and the planter, full 
indemnity was justly due for any loss 
which might be occasioned by this measure. 
Compensation was the key-stone of the 
plan ; without it the measure must be a 
complete failure ; without it the concurrence, 
neither of the West-Indian here, nor the Le- 
gislatures in the colonies, could be expected ; 
and if the West-India merchants refused to 
incur the risk of sending out the usual 
supplies, and chartering the vessels, the 
whole of the colonies would be thrown 
into a state of embarrassment and distress 
which must prevent the plan from working 
well. 

Mr. Rigby Wason began by referring to 
the question of compensation, to which he 
declared himself opposed, because, if money 
were given to the planters, it would be 
lost, without the object in view being 
attained. It was useless to disguise the 
fact ; but he and every man knew, that the 
great mass of the West-India estates were 
mortgaged for more than they were worth ; 
and if they gave money to the planters, 
it would only go to redeem their estates. 

Lord Althorp rose to order. The hon. 
Member was speaking to the question of 
compensation, which was not the subject 
before the Committee, and would be dis- 
cussed hereafter. 

Mr. Rigby Wason would not then pur- 
sue that topic; and would confine himself 
to the Resolution before the Committee. 
He would declare himself decidedly in 
favour of gradual emancipation. He con- 
ceived it possible to confine the negroes to 
the estates, and give them adequate wages 
and food. How that was to be done was 
the principal question ; and if that could be 
done, it would get rid of many objections. 
There must be, he admitted, some stimulus 
to labour, after the use of the whip was 
done away ; and what could that be but 
adequate wages? It could not be expected 
that the negroes should labour without 
wages; and the point of difficulty was, 
whether the planters would have the means 
of paying them, and it had been said they 
would not, because the planters at present 
had no profits, and wages must be in 
proportion to profits. This he denied. 
Wages were not regulated by profits in the 
manufactures of this country, nor in any 
part of the world. They were regulated 
by another principle. The test or rule for 
wages was, he was sorry to say, in all 
cases, and in all countries, the maintenance 
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him determined his money wages. The 
planter would only have to pay what was 
necessary to support the negroes. The 
wages of labour would be regulated after 
that by the demand; and the next question 
to be answered was, whether the supply of 
labour was equal to the demand? But it 
was a fact, well known to every man, that 
the islands were now cultivated; and 
though the slaves were maintained through 
the whole year, they did not labour above 
four months; at least four months’ labour 
sufficed for the cultivation. Labour then 
was abundant in the West-Indies. If more 
than what was now in demand were not 
required, there was in the islands at least 
double the quantity of labour required. 
The planters, he must admit, would require 
assistance to pay their labourers, because 
money, particularly silver money, was 
extremely scarce in the islands. Not to 
give them assistance while they were ex- 
posed to all the risk, would be unfair and 
unjust. The plan he had suggested would 
obviate this difficulty. He would make 
the negro a party to his own emancipation. 
He would tell him that he should be 
free at the end of a certain period, if 
he would apply himself to the cultivation 
of the estate, for which he should get good 
and adequate wages, and should afterwards 
be set entirely free. The rate of wages to 
which they were to be entitled, should 
be determined by an officer sent from this 
country, who should have an unlimited 
control on this subject, and who could 
have no motives for doing other than 


justice between the two parties. He should 


then be disposed to give the planters an 
annual assistance, and he believed they 
would require that. He had not before 
broached his views on the subject, because 
he had waited for the returns, and he now 
saw that the Government had proposed 
such a plan to the West-Indians, and the 
West-Indians had decidedly and strongly 
objected to it. Before sitting down he 
must say, that he thought the hon. member 
for Weymouth extremely wrong in opposing 
the Resolution of the Government without 
taking on himself the risk and responsibility 
of suggesting any other plan. He thought 
that the hon. member for Weymouth should 
have proposed a scheme of his own, and as 
that hon. Member had not done so, he 
thought it right to throw out his sug- 
gestion for the consideration of the House. 

Mr. Slancy observed, that he had never 
in his parliamentary experience approached 


the discussion of a question of such extreme’ 
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importance as the present. He was happy 
to acknowledge that they were all now 
agreed that slavery must be abolished ; 
they only differed as to the mode of carry- 
ing the abolition into effect. He was of 
opinion that they ought to look at the mode 
chiefly as it would atlect the welfare of the 
slave, not disregarding, however, the wel- 
fare of the planters, nor disregarding the 
welfare of the manufacturers and shipping 
interest of this country connected with the 
colonies, which were of great importance. 
He was for emancipation, but emancipation 
to be successful for the negroes themselves, 
must not be carried into effect without pre- 
vious preparation. If they attemped to 
accomplish it without preparation, they 
would not succeed in the noble object they 
had in view. It was proper, in considering 
such a question, to remember what were 
the motives which operated on the labour- 
ers of civilized countries. They laboured 
in order to obtain, first the necessaries, then 
the eomforts, and afterwards the luxuries 
of life. They were stimulated to greater 
labour than was necessary for the support 
of life, in order to enjoy those luxuries 
which the habits and customs of the 
country required. What customs and 
habits prevailed in that class of men whose 
condition was under discussion, which 
should induce them to labour to obtain the 
luxuries the people of Europe required? If, 
indeed, there was a difference of condition 
among the negroes—if there were degrees 
of condition which might be called steps 
toward civilization, there might be some 
hopes that the experiment of a speedy 
emancipation might be tried with success. 
Among the negroes there was nothing of 
that kind. All these were clothed alike— 
all were fed alike, and among them there 
was none of that distinction which was the 
stimulus to exertion in civilized society. 
The negroes were not, however, destitute 
of that spring of ambition which belonged 
to other people. ‘They were desirous, like 
other people, of rising in the world. To 
make them labour, and give them a taste for 
luxuries and comforts, they must be gradu- 
ally emancipated, and gradually taught to 
desire those objects which could be attained 
by human labour. There was a regular 
progress from the possession of necessaries 
to the desire for luxuries; and what once 
were luxuries, gradually came, among all 
classes and conditions of men, to be neces- 
saries. This was the sort of progress the 
negroes had to go through, and this was 
the sort of education to which they ought 
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to be subject in their period of probation. 
They must be educated fo habits of in- 
dustry by increasing their wants. If they 
were to be suddenly let loose without that 
sort of education, he was afraid they would 
only indulge their love for pernicious be- 
verage—that they would be morally de- 
graded, and would destroy their health, 
rendering them a burthen both to them- 
selves and society. A gradual emancipation, 
combined with means to elevate and im- 
prove their character, was the only safe 
course. He would compare them to chil- 
dren ; and no rational being, after subject- 
ing children to a strict rule, would at once 
indulge them with unlimited freedom. 
Of all other things, however, it was neces« 
sary to proceed with caution, because great 
interests were at stake. The plan, how- 
ever, of emancipation having been proposed, 
he fully agreed with the hon. member for 
Weymouth that the Legislature of this 
country could not retrace its steps ; but, at 
the same time, he thought that the -p 

sition of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Secretary for the Colonies was susceptible 
of improvement. It, however, might be 
found to work well, and by the permission 
of its trial in some of the islands, it might 
be found the work of emancipation would 
go quicker on than at present seemed to be 
contemplated, as many of the Local Legis- 
latures, instead of procrastinating slave 
emancipation to twelve years, might be 
willing, upon seeing the manner in which 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Secretary for the Colonies, worked, 
to effect it in eight, seven, or even six 
years. The House, however, in dealing 
with this interesting and important ques- 
tion, ought to bear in mind, that if a mis- 
take was now made, it would not merely 
affect the great body of persons, whose 
future comfort and happiness was the ob- 
ject of the present measure, and which 
influenced the motives of many hon. Gen. 
tlemen, but might lead to much evil. It 
was on these grounds—namely, that it was 
now impossible for the Legislature to re 
trace its steps, und following the princi« 
ples embraced in the proposition submitted 
by the Government, that he was induced 
to support the Resolutions now before the 
House. He would say, that when the 


momentary politics of the day were for-- 


gotten—when factious opposition had pass~ 


ed away, the attempt to abolish slavery 


would stand out in the front of history as 
a generous exertion worthy of the Legisla« 
ture of a free and enlightened people. 
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Mr. Halcombe could not give his support 
to the third Resolution now under the con- 
sideration of the House, which entitled all 
the slave population to be registered as 
apprenticed labourers, subject to the service 
for a period now left indefinite with their 
present masters. Apprenticeship was not 
freedom. They talked of emancipation, 
but the slave would still be confined to one 
estate, and one master. He would not be 
allowed to choose his place of abode, nor his 
service. He had not yet heard any ade- 
quate explanation of this difficulty. They 
were at once declaring that the slave should 
be free, and they were continuing him in 
bondage. The slave, under these circum- 
stances, would have no stimulus to labour. 
He would suggest the propriety of giving 
emancipation accompanied with regulations 
that should place the parties interested not 
in the relative condition of owner and slave, 
but im that of master and servant. He 
would aisc have it provided that either 
party should be empowered to put an end 
to the contract under certain conditions, as, 
for instance, on two years’ notice being 
given to the masters by able bodied negroes 
of from twenty to thirty years of age, one 
year and a half’s notice from those between 


thirty and forty years of age, and one year’s 
notice from all exceeding the age of forty 


years. By these means the colonies would 
be relieved from the dangers to be dreaded 
from an immediate and extensive change. 
He would also suggest, with reference to 
the children of the slaves, the propriety of 
a regulation that all slave children of six 
years of age and upwards should continue 
to be the apprenticed labourers of the 
planters until such time only as they be- 
came of full age, when they should be en- 
titled to the same privilege of giving notice 
as he had before suggested. This plan 
would secure to the master the complete 
inclination and desire on the part of the 
negroes to continue to labour in the same 
plantations in which they were now em- 
ployed. He was not one of those who 
lost sight of the claims of slave owners to 
compensation, but he was equally of opin- 
ion that a provision in the shape of a poor- 
law or otherwise should be made for the 
maintenance in their old age of the super- 
annuated slave population, which solongcon- 
tributed to the fortunes and benefited their 
owners. A charge had been made that the 
slaves would not labour if placed upon the 
footing of free labourers; but he was con- 
vinced, from the evidence upon the subject, 
that the charge was totally destitute of 
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foundation. There were good authorities to 
show that in St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, 
in 1801, when Buonaparte contemplated 
re-establishing slavery in these islands, the 
plantations were cultivated by free labour. 
ers in a manner which rendered a return to 
slave labour unadvisable. A deputation 
was at that period sent to remonstrate with 
the authorities in France, and to represent 
to them that any such measure was perfectly 
unnecessary. Everything in the colonies, 
it was stated, went on under the system of 
free labour with the most perfect regularity, 
and with the greatest advantage to all par. 
ties. Not only were the negroes of St. 
Domingo industrious and active in striving 
to secure private advantages, but they ex« 
erted themselves with the greatest efficacy 
for the preservation of public order. The 
condition of Guadaloupe was the same in 
this respect in 1801, as that of St. Do 
mingo. That island contained, in 1801, 
390 sugar plantations, 1,345 coffee planta- 
tions, and 328 cotton plantations, which 
were all in the best state of cultivation. 
The hon. Member then referred to the work 
of Mr. Ward, the Mexican envoy, to prove 
that sugar, as well as the tropical produc- 
tion, could be raised by free labour as well 
as by slave labour. In the Chartered co- 
lonies, as distinguished from the Crown 
colonies, it was found that the free labourers 
were the most industrious of the inhabit- 
ants. He, therefore, thought that imme- 
diate emancipation could take place with 
the greatest safety, accompanied by those 
precautions he had suggested. He did not 
perfectly understand the position in which 
the proposed measure would place the slaves 
—whether they were to be on the same 
footing as that of the free coloured popula- 
tion, or that of the white inhabitants of 
the colonies. He had no intention of find- 
ing fault with the Government plan. On 
the contrary, he thought that it was de- 
serving of general approbation. His only 
object was, to suggest an improvement on a 
point upon which he thought improvement 
was practicable. The question after all 
ought not to be a mere question of com- 
pensation, although he was willing to grant 
the planters every compensation which 
might be required for the loss which would 
arise from the measure. He hoped they 
would soon see freedom established on the 
shores of the West-India islands as fully as 
on those of Great Britain. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving as an Amend- 
ment upon the third Resolution, “ That it 
was expedient that all persons now slaves, 
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and their children hereafter to be born, be 
declared free, subject nevertheless to such | 
restrictions as might be deemed necessary | 
for their support and maintenance, and for | 
the future cultivation of the soil. 

Mr. Strickland said, that he was sorry | 
to see such a departure from the satisfactory | 
state in which the question stood on the | 
former night. Then a general disposition | 
was manifested to lay aside all extreme 
opinions ; and when the success of this, as | 
the right hon, Secretary had himself, and | 
very properly, called it, great experiment, 
so entirely depended, upon unanimity, the 
necessity of discarding extreme opinions, 
and uniting to render the plan as perfect as 
possible, must be obvious to every hon. 
Gentleman who gave the matter the least 
consideration. ‘The Amendment of the hon. 
member for Weymouth would negative the 
Resolution of the right hon. Secretary, and 
thinking such a course to be most unwise 
he (Mr. Strickland) treated and implored 
his hon. friend not to press his Motion to a 
division. Those interested in the West 
Indies had set a laudable example of for- 
bearance ; and if they wished the planters 
and Colonial Assemblies to co-operate with 
Parliament, and without unanimity between 
all parties, the measure would be altogether 
impracticable, they must abandon their own 
peculiar views, and support the Government 
in carrying this mighty experiment into 
effect. He should support the Resolution 
because they would have the opportunity in 
Committee of limiting the duration of the 
apprenticeship to the shortest possible pe- 
riod ; and he thought that gradual was 
preferable to immediate emancipation. The 
situation of the slaves throughout the colo- 
nies was by no means uniform; and al- 
though some might be prepared to receive 
their liberty, others were not in that condi- 
tion. With respect to the hired gangs it 
was, he believed, absolutely necessary for 
the welfare of the negro to keep up the 
existing connexion between master and 
servant some few years longer, and hence 
it was, that he so strongly recommended 
unanimity in carrying this work of mercy 
which the Government had brought forward 
into effect. : 

Mr. Secretary Stanley observed, that if 
any one thought his Majesty’s Ministers 
had approached this subject without a per- 
fect conviction that it was as awful a ques- 
tion as could possibly be touched upon, that 
man knew little of the deep anxiety which 
they had experienced. Whatever difficul- 
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of those who looked even superficially on 
the question, they were not a tenth of the 
difficulties which presented themselves to 
the minds of those who examined it closely, 
The most trifling regulation might be 
pregnant with the most important conse- 
quences. The hon. and learned member for 
Hull had thanked his Majesty’s Ministers 
for bringing the subject forward. He owed 
them no thanks. ‘They were compelled to 
act ; for they felt, that take what course 
they might, it could not be attended with 
greater evil than any attempt to uphold the 
existing state of things. But the respon- 
sibility which they felt they were incurring 
would have been greatly increased, indeed, 
if the violence of the one party or the fears 
of the other, had driven them from the 
course which they believed to be that most 
conducive to the general! interest. If the 
House negatived the proposition for tempo- 
rary apprenticeships—if they declared that 
as soon as the Bill became law, instant 
emancipation should ensue—it would be 
difficult to conjecture what might be the 
consequences. They would plunge into a 


state from which there could be no return. 
If he were prepared, like the hon. member 
for Weymouth, to declare that it was of no 
importance whether or not sugar continued 


to be cultivated in the West-India islands— 

Mr. Buxton had not made any such 
statement. What he had said was, that if 
justice were incompatible with the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, he should prefer justice to 
sugar. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley proceeded. Ad- 
mitting that the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth did not contemplate such an alter- 
native as the destruction of the cultivation 
of sugar, he at least contended that ina 
state of freedom the negro would be phy- 
sically and morally better than he was at 
present. He certainly was not prepared 
to adopt that opinion to its fullest extent. 
He readily admitted, that if the alternative 
was whether we should now enter on a 
system of cultivation which could be main- 
tained only by barbarous and inhuman 
treatment, or abandon the commercial ad- 
vantages of the undertaking, it would be a 
great stain upon the country to accept the 
former branch of that alternative. But in 
the present critical state of the West 
Indies, when interests so important were 
at stake, it would be perfectly indefensible 
upon mere abstract principles, to take a 
course which might derange the whole 
relations of society in the colonies, and 
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now existing. It had been stated, that the 
question was, whether emancipation should 
be immediate or gradual. That was not 
the question. From the moment of the 
passing of the Act, all the offensive 
features of slavery would at once be at an 
end. The right to possess property on the 
part of the negro would be recognised ; he 
would be free from capricious punishment ; 
he would be allowed to enjoy the fruits of 
his labour. It would be impossible to 
call that a state of slavery. His Majesty’s 
Ministers had never contended that im- 
mediate and unrestricted freedom was 
desirable. Ou the contrary, it would be 
attended by numerous dangers. The hon. 
member for Radnor had expressed his 
doubt whether any compensation ought to 
be made to the planters. If the House 
were to determine that no compensation 
should be granted to the planters, they 
would in effect throw out the whole mea- 
sure. Without proposing compensation, 
he could not, as an honest man, have 
brought the subject under the considera- 
tion of the House. The great object in 
view was to make the basis of the proposed 
change a mixture of compulsory and free 
labour. Nothing could be more rash than 
at once to let loose the whole slave popula- 
tion. Ask the West-India planters, and 
they would one and all declare, that with- 
out adstriction to the soil the negroes 
would be wholly unavailable. If, there- 
fore, the House were not disposed to pro- 
ceed headlong, and throw everything into 
confusion, by making an experiment from 
which there would be no possibility of 
return, they would adopt the more prudent 
course recommended by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters ; not doing away all the dependence 
of the negroes upon their employers for 
protection, but depriving slavery of its 
most offensive characteristics. By adopt- 
ing the course proposed, they would render 
the slave all but free—they would render 
him absolutely free within a limited pe- 
riod, the arrival of which he might hasten 
by his own exertions; and at the same 
time they would not endanger all the 
mighty interests which were at stake ; 
and would diminish the great, practical, 
and almost overwhelming difficulties which 
stood in the way of arrangement. He 
implored all parties, therefore, to make 
mutual concessions and to co-operate in 
agreeing to the proposed plan, the details 
ot which might be most advantageously 
filled up by the Colonial Legislatures. 
Colonel Conolly should not have offered 
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himself to the attention of the House, if, 
in serving his Majesty in the West. 
Indies, he had not had some opportunity of 
judging as to the evils of slavery and the bing 
mode of relieving and exterminating it. He 
was as anxious as any one to see slavery 
abolished, but he fully concurred with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite in think- 
ing that a gradual manumission was much 
preferable to an immediate emancipation 
of the negroes. It was enough to make 
the human mind shrink with horror and 
dismay to contemplate the setting 800,000 
men free from the state in which the 
negro population of the West-Indies now 
were—a condition so debased in morals 
and in mind that it was impossible for any 
one living in a country like this to conceive 
such a state of demoralization. There 
were gentlemen in this House, he knew, 
who, in a generous and blind zeal in the 
cause of freedom, were prepared at once to 
release from all their bonds this immense 
population, existing as they were in a 
mere animal state, with no religious re- 
straint and no moral obligations to make 
them fit and responsible members of 
society. If the advice of these gentlemen 
were followed by the House he warned 
them that they would be blindly commit- 
ting one of the rashest acts that ever would 
have been perpetrated by any deliberative 
assembly. The party whq called them- 
selves abolitionists he knew were pressing 
on the Government in that direction by 
every means in their power. The right 
hon. Secretary professed to inscribe upon 
his standard, religion, humanity, and jus- 
tice. In supporting those principles, when 
made subservient to reason, he would 
yield to no man. But the abolitionists 
made all other considerations subservient 
to their own views of religion, in which 
he believed them to be mistaken ; and to 
those views they would sacrifice all the 
best interests of the country, and inflict 
the foulest wrongs upon a portion of their 
fellow-subjects. He asserted that the 
principle of justice had degencrated into a 
mere question of compensation—an account 
between the planters and the state, and 
that the security and protection of the 
white and coloured population had been 
wholly overlooked ; and that the dreadful 
consequences which were to be apprehend- 
ed would cast a terrible responsibility 
upon the Government if they acted in 
accordance with the wishes of that party. 
There could be no shifting or escape from 


the weight of that responsibility here- 
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after; for he warned them now, as so 
many others who were well acquainted 
with the state of the colonies had done, 
that the white and coloured population, 
who had always shown themselves so loyal 
to the Throne and so devoted to the Bri- 
tish Empire, would be placed, both as 
regarded their property and their lives, in 
a state of the greatest danger by any 
simultancous and unrestricted liberation 
of the blacks. He thought that the 
success of any project for giving freedom 
to the slave must depend upon having his 
manumission effected as gradually as pos- 
sible; and, therefore, considering this 
scheme of apprenticeship as a protraction 
of the dependence of the slave upon the 
master for some further time, during 
which he might be rendered more fit to 
undertake the duties of a free subject, 
he should agree to the Resolution. He 
would adopt it as the least precipitate 
course—as fraught with the smallest de- 
gree of risk; though he was afraid it 
could never be carried into that successful 
operation which the right hon. Secretary 
anticipated from it. Viewing, as he did, 
with the utmost alarm, the course of 
measures about to be adopted, he implored 
his Majesty’s Ministers at least to consider, 
and, if possible, to introduce, some cau- 
tionary regulation, by which the slaves 
should be suffered to go free upon arriving 
at different periods of life—and not to 
have them all set at liberty together. 
He was certain that the latter course must 
be attended with all the evils of massacre 
and conflagration—of loss of property and 
life, 

Lord Howick said, he was one of those 
who thought it desirable that persons hold- 
ing various opinions upon this question 
should, as far as possible, proceed together. 
With these views he had on a former 
evening advised the hon. member for 
Sheffield to withdraw his amendment, al- 
though he entirely concurred in its principle, 
and in the same manner he would not now 
support the Amendment moved by the hon. 
member for Dover, although he thought it 
preferable to the third Resolution. Beyond 
that, however, he could not go ; and he re- 
gretted that his right hon. friend had not 
felt it in his power to comply with the 
suggestion which he (Lord Howick) threw 
out on Friday, to abstain from pressing the 
third Resolution. Some hon. Members had 
objected to the course which the hon. 
member for Weymouth had pursued in_re- 


sisting the Resolution without proposing any 
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Amendment ; but he thought, that by so 
doing he had done that which afforded the 
greatest opportunity for concession. The 
Resolution was in no degree necessary as a 
ground-work for future proceedings; but, 
on the other hand, if the House agreed to 
it, they would pledge themselves to a system 
of apprenticeship of which they did not 
yet know the full effect. This was dealing 
rather hardly by the House. His right 
hon. friend might avoid calling upon the 
House at this stage of the proceeding dis- 
tinctly to pledge themselves to do that of 
which they had not yet heard anything 
like a satisfactory account. Theonly reason 
which his right hon. friend had urged 
against making the concession which hede- 
sired was, that if the other Resolutions 
should go out to the colonies unaccompanied 
with the third, and the House should here- 
after resolve that the system of apprentice- 
ship should be adopted, it would create 
great disappointment and dissatisfaction 
amongst the negroes. He confessed, how- 
ever, that he did not see the force of that 
objection, for the first Resolution distinctly 
implied that the liberation of the negroes 
was to be accompanied by considerable re- 
strictions, and it should also be recollected 
that the debate would accompany the Re-~ 
solutions to the colonies, and the intentions 
of the Government and the House would 
be as well known there as in this country. 
It was very easy to talk of apprenticing 
negroes, but the plan was neither more nor 
less than entirely subverting the existing 
relations of society in the colonies, and 
organizing a system which had never been 
tried in any age or country, and the adop- 
tion of which must, therefore, be attended 
with great difficulties. The House as yet 
knew nothing of the details by which those 
difficulties were to be obviated; for his 
right hon. friend had at present only 
shadowed out his plan. He would not 
object to place the emancipated negro under 
any restrictions, however severe, which 
should be necessary to make the new system 
work ; but his objection to the plan of his 
right hon. friend was this—the distinguish- 
ing feature, that the labour of the negro 
was for the greater part of his time to be 
obtained by direct compulsion. He feared 
that the colonial assemblies, who were, ac- 
cording to the Government plan, to regu- 
late the manner in which the time of the 
apprenticed negro should be apportioned 
between his master and himself, would at- 
tend only to the interests of the master. 
His right hon. friend had utterly failed to 
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show in what manner the proposed system 
of apprenticeship would improve the charac- 
ter of the negroes, so as to render them 
more fit for the enjoyment of perfect liberty 
at the expiration of twelve years than at 
the present period. His (Lord Howick’s) 
opinion was, that the negroes would be in 
a worse condition at the termination of the 
experiment than they were now. The 
noble Lord concluded by advising the 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies to 
withdraw the Resolution. 

Lord Althorp said, that the great ad- 
vantage which would result from the system 
of apprenticeship he conceived to be this— 
that as the amount of compulsory labour 
which the master would obtain from the 
slave would be insufficient for the cultiva- 
tion of his estate, he would be compelled 
to bargain with him for the time which 
was at his own disposal, and thus the negro 
would gradually be taught habits of indus- 
try, and would learn to appreciate the ad- 
vantages which would result from his en- 
gaging in labour. His noble friend was 
right in stating, that the Government en- 
tertained a strong objection to the other 
Resolutions being sent out to the colonies 
without that which pledged the House to 
establish a system of apprenticeship. There 


would, however, be no danger in failing to 
carry the Resolution into effect, if, upon 
subsequent consideration, the House should 
determine upon that course, although he 
confessed he should be very sorry that they 


should doso. There was one consideration 
which did not appear to have struck the 
advocates of unconditional emancipation. 
In some of the islands the slaves were sup- 
ported entirely by the provision-grounds, 
which by law belonged to the masters ; 
though from long usage he believed the 
slaves thought that they were their pro- 
perty. In the event of emancipation the 
proprietors would endeavour to regain pos- 
session of these grounds, and the danger 
which would arise from such a proceed- 
ing would be far greater than any which 
could result from the plan Government 
had proposed. By the present plan there 
would be not merely the inducement of 
freedom at the end of a certain period, but 
also the power of shortening this time by 
their own earnings. It had been said in 
the course of the debate that negroes would 
not work for wages; but he would ask, 
what proof had there been given that 
negroes so far differed from every other 
human creature? And when the hon. mem- 
ber for Weymouth so convincingly argued 
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this point, he took an unnecessary trouble, 
at least so far as Government were con- 
cerned, for if they had not the same con. 
viction, they would have been insane to 
bring forward the present measure. He 
should, however, be extremely sorry that 
the House should decide upon involving 
themselves in the question of the immediate 
and entire freedom of the negroes. This, 
he thought, would be productive of great 
mischief, and instead of deriving a great 
benefit from the instant abolition of slavery, 
he was apprehensive that the result would 
be ruin. 

Mr. Ronayne thought very much extra- 
neous matter had crept into the debate, as 
the real question was whether or not there 
should be immediate emancipation. Upon 
this point the arguments of the noble mem. 
ber for Northumberland appeared to him 
irrefragable, and the noble Lord’s proposi- 
tion was far better than the mongrel state 
which would be the result of the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

Mr. Macaulay stated, that he would not 
go at length into the great question of 
slavery at present, but would reserve to 
himself the right, on a future occasion, of 
stating his opinions fully. He rose solely 
for the purpose of stating how far he felt 
himself bound by the assent he should give 
to the Resolution before the House. He 
would vote for the Resolution as it now 
stood, which went to hold the negroes under 
the obligation of labouring for their present 
masters, subject to certain restrictions. 
The question of the period of twelve years, 
or of any other period, or of remuneration, 
was not before them at present. All these 
questions were out of this Resolution, which 
he believed was so worded as to unite as 
many votes as possible in its favour. He, 
therefore, could not vote on this point 
against the Resolution, and he wondered 
that the hon. member for Weymouth should 
oppose it, when he had within this very 
week given notice of a Resolution almost 
in the terms of this motion—namely, that 
the liberated negroes should work for the 
space of one year for their masters. If that 
Motion were passed, then there was a Re- 
solution as to a certain time during which 
the negroes should continue to give their 
labour. Seeing, therefore, that there was 
now no question either of time or of labour, 
or of remuneration, in the present Resolu- 
tion, highly as he valued the authority of 
his hon. friend, he could not decide on this 
occasion in conformity to it. 
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Mr. Fowell Buxton was as desirous as his 
hon. friend could be for unanimity, but he 
would ask whether he understood the right 
hon. Secretary correctly in supposing that 
the question of time was left open? 
[“ Yes,” from Mr. Stanley.) Then his 
proposition would be, that in the Resolu- 
tion the words “for wages” should be in- 
serted. He hoped that the negroes would 
be induced to labour, and his desire was, that 
they should be solely induced to do so. for 
wages. It was of consequence that this 
should be known and understood by the 
planters. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, as to the first 
point mentioned, that of time, no one who 
voted for this Resolution would bind him- 
self to the time mentioned by Government. 
Indeed, no one supposed that they could 
wish to bind the local Legislatures to this 
time, for he hoped that many of them 
would, for their own benefit, shorten the 
period. But looking to the eighteen colo- 
nies, placed as they were under different 
circumstances, he only wished that a time 
should be fixed beyond which they could 
not go. With respect to the inducement 
of wages, he was not quite so sanguine 
as the hon. member for Weymouth, but 
the principle that must be followed in 
this respect was, that if labour was given 
for wages, then that labour would be volun- 
tary. Government, however, said, that 
the negroes should give a certain portion of 
time to their master, he finding them 
food, clothing, lodging, and medicine. It 
would, therefore, be inconsistent with the 
Government plan to give wages, as, if so, 
then Parliament might have to regulate 
their amount. 

Lord Howick said, it was quite plain 
that Government could not agree to the 
proposition of the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth, consistently with the plan which 
had been developed to the House. He was 
glad to find, that his right hon. friend who 
spoke last, had clearly shown the difference 
between the proposition of the hon. member 
for Weymouth and the plan of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, than which no two things 
could be more dissimilar. Nothing could 
be more obvious than that the plan of the 
Government was a modified continuance of 
slavery. He was anxious to impress this 
particularly on the House, that they were 
then called upon to vote whether they 
would or would not keep the negroes three 
parts slaves, for compulsory labour in con- 
sideration of food, clothing, and lodging ; 
Was neither more‘nor less than slavery ? 
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Lord Althorp said, that he could not be 
a party to slavery, though he had no ob. 
jection to being a party to apprenticeship. 

Mr. Herries said, that he meant to fol- 
low the example of the hon. member for 
Leeds (Mr. Macaulay), and would take 
another opportunity of stating his opinions 
more fully; but his great object in rising 
was, to state that, under all the circum- 
stances, he felt himself unable to decide 
upon giving a voteat all. If hon. Members 
had listened to the debate they would have 
heard such conflicting testimonies respect- 
ing this Resolution, and they would have 
perceived that such were the difficulties with 
which thesubject was surrounded, even in the 
minds of those whose duty it was to pay the 
most attention to it, that they were not in a 
condition to come to a just conclusion. At 
least he felt those difficulties so strongly, 
that he could not make up his mind to vote 
for the Resolution either in its original or 
mended shape. , 

Mr. O’Connell said, it was partial slavery 
disguised under the name of apprentice- 
ships. It was an enormous practical blun- 
der to suppose, that the proposed appren- 
tices under that arrangement, could be any- 
thing else than slaves. The question 
simply resolved itself into one of freedom 
or slavery. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that before 
the Committee divided, he was anxious to 
make an alteration in the Resolution, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the hon.. 
member for Lancashire. According to the 
Resolution as it stood, it would be optional 
with the negro to get himself registered, 
and merely become entitled to his freedom, 
or he might omit to claim this privilege, 
and deprive himself of the right to become 
free. He (Mr. Stanley) saw no objection 
to a total abrogation of the slave code, and 
he was therefore willing to word the Reso- 
lution in such a way as to compel all ne- 
groes to be registered, and thus to have 
them all put upon an equal footing. The 
right hon. Secretary then moved .a verbal 
alteration to that effect, which was agreed 
to 


“Mr. Bucton said, he felt great difficulty 
in abandoning his Amendment, but at the 
same time he felt equal reluctance in divid- 


ing the Committee. He did not like to 
put himself in opposition to a Government 
which had done so much, particularly as it 
was understood that he was not to be 
pledged as to the period of apprenticeship. 
Although he was not satisfied that it was 
right, he should not call for a division. 
T 
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Mr. O’Connell would then move, that the 
words “ for wages” be inserted. 

On the Amendment the Committee 
divided—Ayes 42; Noes 324: Majority 
282. 

Resolution agreed to. 


List of the Aves. 


Harland, W. C. 
Hutt, W. 

Ingilby, Sir W. A. 
Langton, Colonel 
Mills, J. 

Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
Pease, J. 

Rippon, C. 
Roche, W. 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, E. 
Stewart, R. 
Talmash, Hon. A. G. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hn. C. 
Tooke, W. 

Tynte, C. K. J. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vincent, Sir F, 


Aglionby, H. 
Attwood, T. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barry, G. S. 
Bayntun, Captain 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Bowes, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Butler, Colonel 
Dalrymple, Sir J. H. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Faithfull, G. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gully, J. 


Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that the main 
principle of the plan having now been 
agreed to, it remained for him to propose 


that which was a necessary consideration 
in the introduction of this measure, and 
without a preliminary vote for which it 
would be impossible for them to proceed 
another step towards the abolition of negro 
slavery—he meant the compensation which, 
in justice and equity, that House was 
bound, and which he was confident the 
country would be ready cheerfully to pay, 
to those on whom they were entailing a 
necessary loss. In saying this he was well 
aware that there were many gentlemen 
who would be willing enough to pay to 
the present proprietors “éf West - Indian 
property such an amount of compensation 
as would cover the loss which they should 
ultimately be able to prove resulted from 
this measure ; but in dealing with a ques- 
tion of such importance as the present, 
when they were taking away that which, 
( without entering into the question of 
abstract right, which he was unwilling to 
discuss), by the law of this country, had 
been recognized as property, and had been 
made the matter of sale and purchase, of 
incumbrance, mortgage, and family settle- 
ment——when they were dealing with this 
species of property, which was subject to 
the most complicated claims, the amount 
of which it was almost impossible to calcu- 
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late—he did not think they would be acting 
with that liberality which it was incumbent 
on the House to exhibit in the consideration 
of a question of such magnitude ; or, that 
they would be successful in doing what it 
was so essential they should do during the 
trial of this great experiment—inspiring 
confidence in the owners of West-India 
property and those who had claims upon 
them—if they left the maximum amount 
of compensation as a subject for future dis. 
cussion and subsequent arrangement. At 
the same time, he confessed, that it was a 
matter of extreme difficulty to ascertain 
what th: amount of that compensation 
ought to be; but this point was quite 
clear, that they were, by the Act they were 
about to pass, taking away from the present 
proprictors of slaves one-fourth of the value 
of those slaves immediately, and at the 
expiration of a limited period the whole of 
the property which the owners at present 
possessed in them. In the mean time the 
proprietors would be in no way relieved 
from the necessity of maintaining and sup- 
porting their slaves. At the same time, the 
value of this property ought to be calcu- 
lated, not simply by the value of that which 
was actually taken away. There were 
other circumstances connected with it 
which it was but fair to take into con- 
sideration ; such, for instance, as the value 
of the land, which value was principally 
created and maintained by slave labour 
attached to the soil. If this were a simple 
question, they might deal with it differ- 
ently ; but it was not ; and considering the 
very small numerical amount of representa- 
tion which the West-India interest had in 
that House (though it must be admitted, 
that they had at least one able and gifted 
supporter)—considering, also, the numberof 
claimants on this property, some of whom 
were among the most helpless and unpro- 
tected class of the community—he could 
not but regard it as a circumstance of great 
importance—he did not mean to say of 
indispensable necessity—to secure, in the 
execution of the proposed measure, the 
concurrence, the active co-operation, and 
the cordial consent, of those who were 
connected with that property ; for without 
that concurrence and consent, it would be 
a matter of difficulty—not to put the plan 
upon paper, but to carry it into practi 

effect, without deranging and embarrassing 
the mercantile speculations of this country. 
A strong necessity was imposed on that 
House, to look at this question of money 
compensation, not in a grudging and 
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niggardly, but in a liberal and com- 


rehensive point of view ; and if he knew 
anything of the feeling of the people of 
this country, he was sure they would not 
care whether they paid a little more than 
the value of the rhe in the way of 
compensation ; butthey would take into their 
consideration the importance of gainin 

the co-operation of the West-India body, and 
the risk which, without such co-operation, 
must attend the execution of any plan for 
the abolition of slavery. He had consulted 
persons well acquainted with the value of 
this kind of property ; and after the most 
minute calculation which they had been 
enabled to make with reference to the 
extent of human life, and the portion of 
the slave’s time taken away from the 
planter’s control; and taking the value 
of the slaves at the low calculation of 401. 
per head, they had arrived at the con- 
clusion, that the slave property in all the 
colonies was worth 30,000,000/. sterling. 
The value of the slave’s time which was 
taken from the proprietor he could not 
value at a lower sum than very nearly 
15,000,000/. sterling. Admitting for a 
deterioration in the value of the slaves 
during a period of twelve years, and not 
allowing, on the other hand, for the value 
of the children hereafter to be born, who, 
by the proposed plan, would be free— 
taking this most unfavourable view of 
slave property, he could not reduce the 
amount of compensation which the pro- 
prietors were entitled to demand to a 
lower sum than that he had just men- 
tioned. But in a question of this kind it 
was necessary for the House to consider 
‘whether there might not be reasons for not 
restricting the compensation precisely to 
the value of the property ; and whether, 
even in an economical point of view, it 
might not be wise to give such an amount 
of compensation as would prevent scenes 
occurring in the West Indies that might 
entail on this country great and serious 
expense. He thought it best to deal 
frankly with the House, and state, that 
the reason which induced him and the 
Government to propose a larger sum than 
that which he had just now mentioned, 
15,000,000/., was this—that all those con- 
nected with West-Indian property, without 
a single exception, had declared, that, how- 
ever anxious they might be, that the mer- 
cantile transactions should not be deranged, 
they considered the sum of 15,000,000/. 
perfectly insufficient for the purpose of 
compensation; and that, in the event of 
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such a sum being proposed, they should 
feel bound, for the protection of their own 
property and interests, to abstain from 
lending their concurrence and assistance in 
carrying on those mercantile transactions on 
which the very existence of the West Indies 
depended. On the other hand, he had been 
assured by that body, whose importance it 
was impossible to rate too high, that if Par- 
liament would consent to vote 20,000,000/. 
to the proprietors as compensation for the 
loss of their property, to be subsequently 
distributed according to such regulations 
as Parliament might think fit, that great 
interest would give its full concurrence to 
the Government plan, and would use any 
influence it might possess over the Colonial 
Legislatures in order to induce them to co- 
operate in the extinction of slavery. He 
thought it better to affect no disguise on 
this subject, but to state frankly and fairly 
the grounds on which Government pro- 
ceeded. It was possible that 20,000,000/. 
might be more than an equivalent for the 
loss sustained by the — but with 
respect to a question of such magnitude, 
where a difference of 5/. only in the average 
of the value of the slaves would make 
a difference on the whole of between 
3,000,000. and 4,000,000/., it was im- 
possible for the House to come to any 
very close calculation. This, however, was 
certain, that it was a point of great im- 
portance to secure the concurrence of all 
parties; and he believed, that the people 
of this country would not object to the 
grant of a larger sum than he originally 
suggested in the way of compensation, if 
by it the plan for the abolition of slavery 
could be safely and peaceably carried into 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving, that “ towards the com- 
pensation of the West-Indian proprietors 
his Majesty be enabled to grant a sum not 
exceeding 20,000,000/., to be appropriated 
as Parliament may hereafter think fit.” 
Colonel Davies thought it was too late 
an hour for a question of such magnitude 
to be discussed. He felt as much as any 
one the hardship upon the West-India 
planters, but, at the same time, he must 
recollect the people of this country. He 
must remember the burthens which they 
were weighed down with—he must re- 
collect the manifestations of distress now 
unhappily too prevalent, Were they not 
only to refuse any remission of taxes, but 
even to lay fresh burthens upon the 
shoulders of the people? He must say, 
that he thought the system now proposed 
T 2 
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the most ill-judged that could have been 
brought before the House. The twenty 
millions now asked for would not relieve 
the distresses of the West-India interest. 
They might as well be thrown into the 
sea. He should not now go into the 
question, but he was convinced that some 
other means must be taken to relieve 
them. He, therefore, gave notice, that, at 
the proper period, he should move, “ that 
it be an instruction to the Committee to 
reduce the duties on sugar to 17s. per 
ewt.” That would be a real advantage 
to the colonists, by increasing the con- 
sumption of sugar, and, at the same time, 
it would be a benefit to the people of this 
country, by giving them at a cheaper rate 
an article of necessary consumption. He 
should certainly, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man now pressed his Motion, take the 
sense of the House upon it, especially as it 
was coupled with a proposed increase of 
the duty on sugar, which he thought 
would be as disadvantageous to the 
colonists as it would be vexatious to the 
people of this country. 

Mr. John Smith said, that no man in that 
House had taken a deeper interest in the 
present question than he had done, He 
had been in business as a banker in this 
city for the last forty years, and he had an 
opportunity of observing and judging of 
the extent and importance of the West- 
India trade, and of its effects on our 
manufactures and commerce ; and he must 
own, that he had never felt half the 
anxiety on any question that he had 
felt on this. He was, and always had 
been, an enemy to slavery in all forms, 
mental or personal ; but he could not vote 
for the abolition of slavery in the West- 
Indies, if its abolition were to be coupled 
with the commission of an injustice. It 
would be unjust and base to liberate the 
slave with one hand, and with the other to 
condemn his friends and acquaintances to 
poverty, destitution, and misery. In this 
country there were many West-India pro- 
prietors whose children had now no means 
of acquiring education but in parish schools, 
and he himself had known a most amiable 
and virtuous lady of high rank reduced to 
utter distress. He could not condemn his 
fellow-subjects to this misery. He should, 
therefore, most readily vote in favour of 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He should do this, not only for the 
_reason he had just stated, but, also, becauseit 
was absolutely necessary to have the assist- 
ance of the West-Indians. Hon. Members 
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might rely upon it no measure of emanci- 
pation could be happily carried that did 
not meet the concurrence of the West-India 
proprietors ; and if a measure were forced, 
although it did not meet that concurrence, 
the consequence would be a serious and a 
dangerous loss to the revenue. Indeed he 
felt convinced, that the loss would be so 
great that it would shake the national 
credit. He knew it was said, that if the 
British West Indies ceased, sugar in suf- 
ficient quantities would be supplied from 
Cuba and the Brazils. He, however, 
denied that statement. He was of opinion, 
that a general insurrection in Jamaica 
would occasion so great a deficiency in the 
quantity of sugar, that it would be felt 
throughout the world. The vacuum might 
be partially filled up by Brazil, Cuba, and 
other parts ; but there would be, and for a 
considerable time, a large vacuum. No 
part of the community had been more 
anxious for the abolition of slavery than 
his constituents; but he thought they 
would find great fault with him if he 
supported any scheme for emancipation 
which was followed by a dearth of sugar. 
He held, that the right hon, Gentleman 
(Mr. Stanley) had proposed a safe and 
practicable plan, and it should have his 
support. After all the glory the country 
had achieved—after it had contributed to 
the happiness of the whole world by its 
improvements—after it had saved Europe 
in the late war, it would be melancholy 
indeed if it were now to proclaim to the 
world, that while it gave freedom it per- 
petuated spoliation. They had been told, 
indeed, that there was great and universal 
distress in the country. He must say, 
though he knew it would expose him to 
obloquy, that he did not believe one word 
of it. Distress, of course, there must and 
would be in a country like this; but still 
it was not general nor universal ; and, he 
believed, that the country would consent, 
in order to see the emancipation of the 
slaves safely effected, to pay the sum pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Gisborne must say, that he did not 
think it fair in the right hon, Gentleman 
to call on the House to come to a vote on 
this question now. The House had no 
means of judging of the question now. 
The right hon. Gentleman had three times 
changed his course. At first he proposed 
to lend the West-Indians fifteen millions. 
He (Mr. Gisborne) must say, that he 
thought it a pretty strong step when the 
right hon. Gentleman came down and 
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changed that proposition, and said, I do not 
mean to lend, but absolutely to give the 
fifteen millions ; but now this night, with- 
out the slightest preparation, he changed 
again, and proposed to make the gift, not 
fifteen merely, but twenty millions, for such, 
said the right hon. Gentleman, is what I 
now discover to be the right amount of com- 
pensation. He had always been in favour 
of a fair compensation to the West-Indians 
—the people of this country were so; but 
the amount of that compensation could not 
be agreed to in that hasty way. The 
question ought not to be pressed on to- 
night, the more so, ‘as, if the House now 
voted this Kesolution for the maximum, 
they would, in fact, pledge themselves to 
that amount. 

Mr. Stanley, ‘under these circumstances 


division then. He wished only to add, that 
whatever might be the amount of compen- 
sation, the money would not be paid till 
the details of the measure had been carried 
into effect by the Colonial Legislatures. 
The House resumed, Committee to sit 


again. 


Roman Catuoric Marrraces.| Lord 
Molyneux moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to legalize the marriages of Catholics 
by their own priests. All he wished was, 
to put such marriages on the same footing 
as those of Quakers and Jews. As the law 
now stood, the marriage of two Roman 
Catholics by their own clergy was not 
lawful, and the man so married might, if 
the ceremony was not afterwards performed 
by a clergyman of the Established Church, 
leave his wife and family at any time and 
marry again, thus leaving his wife destitute 
and his family on the parish. It might be 
said, that the Registration Bill would effect 
the remedy which he proposed, but he did 
not think that it would. He did not wish 
to encroach upon the Established Church, 
all he wished was, that the marriages of 
Roman Catholics by their own clergy should 
be valid in the eye of the law. 

Mr. Richards seconded the Motion, and 
observed, that what his noble friend re- 
quired was in accordance with the strict 
Principles of justice. 

‘Leave given and Bill ordered to be 
brought in. 
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Tuesday, June 11, 1833. 


Minures.] Petitions presented. By the Earl. of Gosrorp, 
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-—against the 19th Section of the Local Jurisdiction Bill 
—By Lord Wynrorp, from Gravesend and Milton, 
against taking away the East-India Company’s Trade.—By 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, from Canterbury; and 
by the Marquess of Bute, from Ampthill,—in favour of a 
Factories Regulation Bill.—By Lord SurrieLp, from 
two or three Places, against Slavery.—By Lord PANMuRE, 
from several Places, for a Better System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland.—By Lord Wynrorp, from Mr. 
Beamish, for Inquiry into his Case, or for Compensation. 


Locat Jurispictions.] The Lord 
Chancellor, in moving the second reading 
of the Local Jurisdiction Bill, stated, that as 
he had received a communication through 
his noble and learned friend (the Earl of 
Eldon), whom he did not then see in his 
place, informing him that it was not the 
intention of those who took an interest in 
the question, and who had doubts (he 
believed they were but doubts) as to the 
principle of his measure, to offer any 
opposition to his Motion, on the under- 
standing that it would be competent for 
them at a future period to state objections 
to its principles as well as its details, he 
would, on the present occasion, abstain 
from troubling their Lordships with any 
observation. Following the example, how- 
ever, of his noble friend, he begged to 
reserve to himself the right, when the Bill 
went into Committee, should he deem it 
expedient, of occupying a portion of their 
Lordships’ attention in pressing upon their 
consideration the principle of the Bill. 
The noble and learned Lord concluded 
by moving the second reading of the Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst did not rise to oppose 
the Motion, but simply to reserve for him- 
self, and for his noble and learned friends, 
the right, when going into Committee, 
of discussing the principle, on which, he 
begged to observe, he entertained very 
strong opinions as well as on the details of 
the Bill. 

The Bill was read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 11, 1833. 


MinuTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Brr- 
NAL, an Account of all Sums received by the Corporation 
of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, of the Thames 
River Pilots, in the year 1851, under the 6th George 4th, 
cap. 125, sec. 4, with the Names of the Licensed Pilots.— 
On the Motion of Mr. Spring Rice, an Account of the 
Public Income and Expenditure, during the years 1830, 
1851, and 1852. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. IncHAm, from South Shields, 

in favour of the Sea Apprenticeship Settlement Bill.—By 

Mr. W. DuncomsBe, from Malton, for the Repeal of the 

Duty on Malt, and against -the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

—By Mr. PEASE, from several Places, against the General 

Register Bill.—By Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, from 

Persons selling Spirits, Beer; &e., in Ireland, in favour 
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for Amending the Sale of Beer Act; and from the 
Prisoners for Debt in Gloucester County Gaol for an 
Inquiry into the State of that Prison.— By Mr. R. Porter, 
from Manchester, against the Rating of ‘Tenements 
Bill; and against the Highways Bill. 


Cuarce against Sir Tuomas Trov- 
BRIDGE.| Sir James Graham rose to 
address the House. 

Mr. Cobbett objected to the hon. Member 
speaking on the adjourned debate. 

Sir James Graham said, he thought it 
was incumbent on him to state to the 
House, before it came to any decision on 
the subject, that he was in possession of 
certain facts, from an official source, which 
would entirely set aside the allegations of 
those who had signed the petition brought 
into the House by the hon. member for 
Oldham, upon the faith of whose assertions 
that hon Member had principally rested his 
case against the gallant accused. 

Mr. Cobbett : The hon. Member had cer- 
tainly seconded the adjournment of the 
debate, but he thought that he should first 
wait to see if any other hon. Member 
intended to speak on the question. 

The Speaker: The hon. member for Old- 
ham was not a very old Member, and 
therefore not very conversant with the 
practice of that House. If the hon. Member 
who wished to address the House, did so 
with the intention of communicating to the 
House information derived from official 
documents which would controvert any 
previous statement made to the House, that 
hon. Gentleman had an undoubted right to 
make such a statement before the Ficus 
could be called upon to decide the question 
before it. 

Sir James Graham was only desirous to 
make a statement of facts with which he 
had become acquainted in his official capa- 
city, and he hoped before the House came 
to a decision he might be permitted to 
make them. The hon. member for Oldham 
had résted the eharge of felony against the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas Troubridge) 
upon the testimony of two individuals of 
the names of Captain Owen and Mr. Ed- 
wards. Itwas rather remarkable that he had 
information of asingular kind relating to the 
characters of each of those persons from the 
Admiralty, which he thought it his duty to 
state to the House. The first name amongst 
those who had signed the petition was that 
of Captain Owen; and in laying before 
the House a statement of that officer's 
conduct and professional life he begged the 
Ho « tw bear in mind that he drew all 
his face: fiom official documents, at the 
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present moment preserved as records in the 
Admiralty. On investigating them he found 
that Captain Owen received his promotion 
in 1794, his certificate then stating him to 
be twenty-two years of age. In 1822, the 
Admiralty issued circulars requiring every 
officer to send in a return of the age he 
was at that time. He found on looking at 
Captain Owen’s return that he stated him- 
self to be forty-seven years and six months; 


now this would make him to have received | 


his promotion at the age of nineteen and a 
half, in place of twenty-two years of age, 
as his certificate stated, so that one or both 
of the statements must be incorrect. He 
further found,that in 1795, while acting as 
Lieutenant with Captain Stanhope, he 
brought that officer before a Court-Martial 
upon a variety of charges, the principal of 
which was for fraudulent conduct in the 
management of the slops and unofficer-like 
conduct. The Court were of opinion, upon 
consideration of all the charges, that they 
were frivolous, malicious, and perfectly 
unsupported, and tended much to subvert 
the discipline of the navy. Captain Stan- 
hope, therefore, was most honourably 
acquitted. Captain Owen was afterwards, 
at the instance of Captain Elphinstone, 
brought before a Court-martial for behaving 
to Captain Stanhope in a most insulting 
manner, as well as to him (Captain Elphin- 
stone) ; for sleeping on his watch ; and for 
behaving riotously and in a most unofficer- 
like manner. The Court found him guilty 
of the first and last charges, and partly 
guilty of the others. Captain Owen was 


sentenced to be dismissed from the service. 


Upon an investigation of the manner. in 
which he had been restored he found that 
great irregularity had taken place. The 
law as it then stood was, that no officer who 
had been dismissed from the service could 
be restored without an Order from the 
King in Council. Now he found that this 
regulation had not been complied with, 
the order for his restoration being signed 
by a single Lord of the Admiralty. He 
might be allowed to ask whether he had 
much right to complain of any irregularity ? 
Another person who had signed the petition 
was a Mr. Edward Edwards. Now he 
found, on looking over the official docu- 
ments, that he was a Midshipman in 1814, 
and on the 5th of January was tried before 
a Court-martial for behaving in an insulting 
manner to his Captain, and for riotous con- 
duct. He was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be dismissed, and rendered for ever inca 
pable of promotion in his Majesty’s services 
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the Motion for the rejection of the petition, | 
| be a Commander, and another year before 


conceiving the service to be rather injured 
than benefited by the conduct of the pe- 
titioners. Had there been twice the num- 
ber of such officers in the list as the one 
now complained of, it would have been 2 
great advantage to the country. He gave 
his testimony with great pleasure to the 
benefit the country had derived by the 
infraction of the Order in Council of 1806. 
He admired the address of the right hon. 
Baronet, and expressed his warm concur- 
rence in that part of it which stated what 
was due to the son of such an officer as the 
late Sir Thomas Troubridge, feeling assured 
that if ever a reward was due to the pos- 
terity of any man, it was due to his. The 
present Sir Thomas Troubridge had been 
under his command, and he could say with 
great pleasure that in point of able and 
honourable conduct noman was his superior. 
But when the House considered who the 
persons were that endeavoured to throw 
dirt on the characters of these honourable 
persons, it could come to but one conclusion. 
The gallant Admiral also defended the 
conduct of Captain Dacre and Sir James 
Yeo, and said, that even the Americans 
would do justice to the bravery of those 
officers. All officers were liable to accident, 
and to this the capture of Captain Dacre’s 
vessel must. be attributed. His mizen mast 
having been shot away, his ship was placed 
in such a position as to be exposed to the 
raking fire of the enemy, and this occasioned 
his defeat. The regulation was, no doubt, 
made to prevent early promotions, but 
periods had frequently occurred where there 
was a great dearth of officers, and then it 
was policy to break through them. He 
recollected an instance when the dearth of 
officers was so great that a purser had been 
called upon to keep watch, and was sent to 
cut out vessels. The country did not forget 
the services such men had rendered to 
them, nor did they regret their promotion. 
He repeated the admiration he felt at the 
conduct of such officers as Sir Thomas 
Troubridge, and many others, who had 
been promoted over the heads of others. 
The service had no cause to regret the 
uregularity, nor could any officer feel the 
least jealousy on the subject when he con- 
templated the good that had resulted to 
his country from such a course. Under 
the regulations of the navy, no person could 
be a Lieutenant under the age of twenty, 
having first served six years as a Midship- 
man, which at sea was no trifling servitude ; 
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and when the House considered, that he 
must then serve two years before he could 


Sir Thomas Troubridge. 


he could be posted, which would make him 
twenty-three years of age, he did not 
think they would come to a conclusion that 
the individual could be very inexperienced. 
He had no doubt, however, that if a war 
broke out, they would be compelled to get 
rid of the regulations altogether if they 
went on to dismiss officers as they had been 
doing for some time past. 

Captain Yorke supported the Motion 
for the rejection of the petition on two 
grounds ; the technical allegations of the 
petition were undoubtedly true, and the 
petition was respectfully worded; but at 
the end of it a gallant officer, and a Mem- 
ber of that House, was charged virtually 
with felony, although there was nothing in 
the body of the petition to support such a 
charge ; secondly, the grievance complained 
of in the petition had been long ago re- 
medied, and therefore there was nothing 
in the petition to grant. He thought the 
hon. member for Oldham (Mr. Cobbett) if 
he had refrained from bringing forward 
such sweeping charges would have shown 
better taste than he had ever yet shown in 
that House. The charges he had made 
against Captain Dacre were most unfound- 
ed, as every person at all acquainted with 
that gallant officer was aware. 

Sir Hussey Vivian said, that, asa member 
of the service, he felt called upon to say a 
few words. He felt sorry to see a petition 
like the present brought under the notice 
of the House by an hon. Member who set 
himself up as a pattern of every thing that 
was pure and correct. He would undertake 
to say, that no Gentleman besides the hon. 
Member, out of the 658 Gentlemen sitting 
in that House, would have any other 
opinion with respect to this petition, than 
that it should be kicked out of the House. 
It was a most gross libel not only on the 
living but the dead. The hon. Member 
had said yesterday that the defeats during 
the American war had been the result of 
improper management, He had had the 
curiosity of looking into the works of that 
hon. Member, and by those he found that 
the hon. Member had but lately imbibed 
those sentiments. In 1814 the hon, Mem- 
berattributed those defeats to the superiority 
of the American seamen. The petition 
should be rejected as frivolous and vex. 
atious, 

Mr. Cobbelt said, that, after the severe 
shots which had been fired against him, he 
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felt called upon not only to say something 
in his own defence, but of that also of the 
petition. Nobody denied the existence of 
these malpractices — nobody denied the 
technical correctness of the statements of 
the pgtition; indeed, the right hon. 
Baronet had admitted it, and had brought 
forward instances of the promotion of naval 
officers to prove that it was a general 
. practice—showing promotions in violation 
of the law to be quite common [* No, 
no.” | Well, then, it was a neglect of duty 
on the part of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and that was set up as a defence of the 
course pursued towards the gallant Member 
against whom the petition had been pre- 
sented. Why, if the present Lord Chan- 
cellor were charged with bribery—a thing, 
that in his opinion, was not at all likely to 
take place—would he be allowed to say, in 
extenuation of that offence, that such a line 
of conduct had been practised by the great 
and learned philosopher Lord Bacon? Such 
a defence at the present day would be 
ridiculed and Jaughed at. When he pre- 
sented the petition yesterday, he had stated 
that he would not take upon himself to 
vouch for the accuracy of all its statements 
but that he believed them to be true. He 
did not mean to say it was proper on the 
part of any petitioner to apply such harsh 
terms, but when an hon. Member had such 
a petition put into his hands, what was he 
to do with it—must he either refuse to 
present it, or be answerable for every word 
it contained? Since Parliament had met 
the House had been told by a member of 
the Petition Committee, that a petitioner 
had no right to leave his petition to the 
House, and no right to have it printed. If, 
in addition to this, no petition was to be 
presented containing any words which the 
Member who presented it would not be 
answerable for, there would soon be an 
end to the presentation of petitions alto- 
gether. The Orders in Council had all 
been flagrantly violated by the practice to 
which the present petitioners referred. It 
had been said by the hon. Baronet opposite, 
that there was a scarcity of Lieutenants 
and officers at that period, but he (Mr. 
Cobbett) would refer to the papers then 
laid before the House to see in what that 
scarcity consisted. A Return was made in 
1825 which purported to be a Return of 
the Midshipmen and Mates (the persons 
out of whom Lieutenants were made) who 
had passed their examinations, and had not 
been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
in each year from 1804 to that time. 
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This return, then, of course, went back 
to 1806, the period at which the- hon, 
Baronet, the member for Sandwich, was 
made a Lieutenant. What had the country 
then to pay? Why, it had to pay’ for 
2,608 lieutenants, 1,488 of whom only 
were in service, leaving, therefore, 1,120 
more than the service required, but which 
the country, notwithstanding, had to pay 
for. It was imperative to take this return 
to he true, because it came out of the Ad. 
miralty—the hon. Baronet’s own office, 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge) was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant—no doubt on account of the 
scarcity of Lieutenants—at a time when 
many midshipmen and mates who had served 
their time, and passed their examinations, 
were left without promotion. He would 
now like to put a question to the hon. 
Baronet. He (Mr. Cobbett) gave a list 
of names to the hon. Baronet, and asked 
him if he would have any objection to 
have those names printed and laid on the 
table of the House, among which were 
the names of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
The hon. Baronet replied, that at that 
time the frauds were notorious; and as 
those things were not practised now, it 
would be for him (Mr. C.) to con- 
sider whether it would be fit that he should 
now move for that which would show up 
those officers in the way that such a pro- 
ceeding would do? He (Mr. Cobbett) 
had considered this, and had determined 
merely to present this petition, and there 
let it- rest, but he could not do so now. 
The hon. Baronet added, that at that time 
there was a man at Somerset House 
whose business it was to forge, to fabricate, 
and—[Sir James Graham: Not to forge; 
I did not say forge.] It might be that 
the word “ forge” had not been used, but 
certainly to make up and to fabricate 
certificates, for the purpose of getting 
naval officers and men promoted, &c. 
But did the hon. Baronet not know that 
that very man had been tried for that 
conduct, had been found guilty, put into 
the pillory, whipped and punished severely 
for it? Had not also every pensioner who 
had got into Greenwich Hospital through 
his instrumentality been turned out of 
that hospital? Did he not know, also, 
that every man who had received a pen- 
sion through his means had had that pen- 
sion withdrawn? But could the hon. 
Member say, that a single officer (and 
many there had been) who had been 
promoted through that man’s interference, 
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fabricated certificates and workings, had 
been broken or reduced to the rank he 
had held before? Not one; and _ this 
was what animated him (Mr. C.) on the 
resent occasion. It was the difference 
of conduct that was shown to men to 
that which was shown to officers. Many 
a man and many a woman had been 
punished severely for forging certificates 
even of their births; the men to whom 
he had alluded had been punished in the 
way he had stated, but the officers who had 
risen by these malpractices had been suf- 
fered to benefit by them, and thereby ren- 
dering justice a mockery. The motion 
for rejecting the petition, was not founded 
upon the assumption that the allegations it 
contained were false; and it would be, 
therefore, like flinging it back in the faces 
of the people.. If the House laid it 
down as a law that hon. Members should be 
held responsible for the contents of every 
petition that was presented, it would go 
eventually to the exclusion of the privilege 
of petitioning altogether. 

Mr. Harvey did not see the same objec- 
tions to the presentation of such a peti- 
tion as had been made, because it not unfre- 
quently hapvened that individuals suffered 
under a secret and undefined imputation of 
much greater amount than they could pos- 
sibly endure, by the bringing forward of a 
charge in such a way as not to give full op- 
portunity to have it rebutted. Looking at 
the circumstances in this point of view, he 
could not but congratulate the hon. and 
gallant Officer on the opportunity which 
had been afforded to him to negative the 
charges which had been brought against 
him. Had he (Mr. Harvey) been asked 
out of that House if he knew a gallant 
Officer, who was a Member of the House, 
and (the gallant Officer having been men- 
tioned by name) that he was charged with 
having committed a forgery, he could not 
have avoided feeling a prejudice against the 
gallant Officer, which such a discussion as 
the present could not fail to have removed. 
But he thought it harsh and most unjust 
that any sentiment should. be entertained 
towards the hon. Member who had pre- 
sented the petition, after the discussion was 
concluded, other than that which was en- 
tertained towards the hon. and gallant 
Officer. And it should be borne in mind, 
that such Members of that House who 
Were supposed, like the hon. member for 
Oldham, to represent particularly, but not 
exclusively, those classes whose employ- 
ment. was of a subordinate description 
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that such hon. Members should have 
some allowances made to them for being 
called upon to present petitions from such 
parties. The discussion would also have 
the effect of showing that, although such 
practices as those alluded to had formerly 
existed to a considerable extent, yet that 
the Admiralty was found to have discoun- 
tenanced the practice for many years, and 
that it was now discontinued. Whilst he 
differed from the opinion that no attention 
should be paid to the statements of those 
whose characters did not stand clear of 
taint, he could not subscribe to the doctrine, 
that the evidence of any man should be re- 
ceived without some degree of suspicion, 
who had himself been guilty of that 
which he charged against another, and 
yet came forward as a specimen of indi- 
vidual purity in his own character. 
And, without mixing up the hon. and 
gallant Member in the assumption, which 
he (Mr. Harvey) intended to be only 
general in its application, if it happened 
that any individual had, at an early period 
of his lifetime, committed himself in such 
a manner as had been described, he thought 
it was too much to say, that no reference 
should be made to the subsequent conduct 
of that individual, to his feats of bravery, 
and noble bearing against the enemies of 
his country, and especially when that indi- 
vidual had received the highest honour 
that could be attained, by being returned 
the Representative of a free Consti- 
tuency. 

Captain Elliott was sorry to trouble the 
House at that late hour, but he had a 
duty to perform, both on his own ac- 
count and on that of his brother officers. 
He would at once state, that the plan com- 
plained of was at the time a necessary 
one, for there were no other means of 
obtaining a proper supply of officers. He 
had looked a little into the subject since 
it had been brought before the House, 
and he found that in the six years previous 
to 1800 there had been 900 appointments 
to the rank of Lieutenant ; and he further 
found that so great was the drain upon 
that rank, that at the end of six years it 
had only added 200 to the number of such 
officers; he further found, that during 
the first four of those six years, 900 had 
been appointed, out of which there were 
only nine names connected with the 
Aristocracy. So much for the statements 
of the hon. member for Oldham, that the 
system was for the exclusive benefit of the 
higher classes. So very great was the 
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dearth of officers, that in many instances 
Commanders were obliged to take common 
seamen from before the mast. In a ship 
in which he was serving, five seamen were 
promoted to the rank of officers, only one of 
whom did well ; the rest behaved so badly 
that the Captain frequently said, “ Give me 
boys, rather than drive me to the necessity 
of taking men from before the mast, how- 
ever well behaved in that situation. He 
would defy the hon. member for Oldham, 
or any other Member, to produce one single 
instance of a ship being lost, or any other 
casualty that had happened.in consequence 
of the officer in command not being eligible 
on account of age; therefore that hon. 
Member ought not, either in justice or can- 
dour, to make use of such unfounded state. 
ments. As for the cruel and uncalled for, 
as well as untrue statement, in reference to 
his gallant friend Captain Dacre, he would 
only say, that he had served six years as 
Post-captain before he had the misfortune 
to be captured by the Americans. In 1806 
the new regulations were promulgated, 
and they were most strictly carried into 
effect, as was proved by the results. The 
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gallant Officer read from the regulations 
a clause, which stated that if any officer 
was promoted by a false certificate, he 


should, whatever rank he might have at- 
tained to, instantly on its being found out, 
be dismissed, and rendered incapable of 
ever again serving his Majesty. There- 
fore he considered that it was unfair in the 
hon. Member to take cases that occurred 
before these regulations came into effect. 
He had no hesitation in stating, that he 
was one of those who had been promoted 
in such a manner, and he was not ashamed 
to own it, as he was aware that by no 
other plan was it possible to recruit the 
service, except by taking common seamen. 
As a Member of that House, and as an 
officer, he complained of the conduct of the 
hon. member for Oldham. He was justi- 
fied in calling these statements most unjust 
and foul charges. That was not the first 
time the hon. Member had indulged in 
such a course-—{_Mr. Cobbett : Name !].— 
When the civil retirements were before the 
House, the hon. Member stated that an 
officer of high rank in one of the dock-yards 
was displaced in the vigour of life, in order 
to make way for the brother of a Cabinet 
Minister. Of course the House naturally 
concluded that the case was a recent one, 
and he and some other hon. Members 
called out for the name. Then, what was 
the surprise of the House, when they 
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found that. the hon. Member had to go back 
twenty-seven years for his instance, which 
was, that Sir Charles Saxton had been dis 

placed to make way for the late Sir George 
Grey! Now, the facts of that case were 
these :—Sir George Grey, the brother ofa 
Cabinet Minister now, was appointed to 
the situation in May, 1804, and Sir Charles 
Saxton applied to.the Admiralty, in July, 
1806, to be superannuated, on account of 
incompetency, age, and infirmities—having 
served his Majesty sixty-one years, and 
being at the time seventy-six years of age, 
This was the man who, according to the 
candid statements of the hon. Member, was 
in the full vigour of life. He trusted, that 
when the hon. Member arrived at that age, 
he would live longer to enjoy his vigour 
than did that hon. Baronet, for he died of 
old age in less than twelve months after, 
The successor to Sir Charles Saxton was a 
gentleman who possessed no family influence 
and no interest, excepting that to which, by 
his merits as an officer, he was entitled—. 
he meant Captain Lobb. The hon. member. 
for Oldham must have gone greatly out of 
his way for an instance, in order to throw 
a slur on the characters of two gallant 
officers, and make an attack on a nobleman 
now at the head of the Government, who, 
it was very well known, was far above his 
censure. He hoped the House would en. 
deavour to put a stop to such a practice, for 
it was making the freedom of debate a 
means of calumniating individuals. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that the hon 
member for Oldham appeared to think that 
any petition which was respectfully worded 
ought to be laid on the Table of the House. 
He, however, contended, that although the 
language might be respectful to the House, 
an hon. Member should use his discretion 
in not giving his sanction to any unfounded 
charge against an individual. Here the 
hon. Member had come forward and made 
a charge, if not of felony, at least of fraud, 
against an hon. and gallant Officer, al- 
though he admitted that he knew nothing 
of the facts of the case. The hon. Member 
had asked what would become of the right of 
petition, if the present petitionwere rejected? 
The right of petition certainly had not been 
much interfered with this Session at least, 
for more petitions had been presented this 


Session than during any previous one. 


Nearly 10,000 had been presented, and as 


for their quality, at no former period had 


greater licence been allowed. The House 


had, however, exercised a sound discretion. 
in deputing to a Committee the examination: 
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of those petitions, so that nothing should be 
published that contained matter offensive to 
any party. As to the attack on Captain 
Dacre, he would just remind the House of 
the condition to which that gallant Officer’s 
yessel was reduced. In a few hours after 
she surrendered, there was four feet water 
inher hold; she was not surrendered, there- 
fore, till she was in a most crippled condi- 
tion. -He would ask, after this, whether 
Captain Dacre could be accused of having 
sacrificed his;ship? He should support the 
proposition to reject the Petition. 

Colonel Evans suggested to the hon. 
member for Oldham to withdraw the Pe- 
tition. The right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) had unnecessarily evinced a de- 
gree of soreness 2t the attack on an officer 
inthe service, for he (Colonel Evans) thought 
that, so far from an officer’s reputation 
being injured by such a discussion, it would 
be benefited. That was his opinion, as a 
general principle. As to the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer (Sir Thomas Troubridge), he 
admired his conduct, having had the honour 
of serving with him during the war. And 
he also thought that gallant Officer entitled 
to some regard from the great merits of his 
father. The cause, however, of his ad- 
dressing the House was, in consequence of 
having been requested by some of his con- 
stituents todoso. The right hon. Baronet 
had alluded to the promotion of boys in the 
navy; he did not mean to complain of that; 
but he could assure him that in the army, 
promotions highly culpable had taken place. 
He did not make this observation with re- 
gard to himself, but as it related to brother 
dficers, who had had young men placed 
over them after most arduous duty on their 


Mr. Roebuck did not wish to enter into 
the question of the character of naval 
oficers, but he must say, that he thought 
the conduct of the hon. member for Oldham, 
in presenting the petition, was quite correct. 
He denied the responsibility of hon. Mem- 
bers for the statements in the petitions they 
presented. He trusted the House would 
jause before it rejected the petition. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, that the 
hon. member for Bath, after he had been a 
litle longer a Member of that House, would 
fnd that hon. Members were answerable for 
the statements in the petitions which they 
Presented, more especially when they cast 
such calumnies as the present did upon the 
character of individuals. He admitted, that 
the representatives of the people were, in 
duty, bound to present the petitions of the 
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people to that House, but they were also 
bound to take care that no petition, were 
the means of conveying abroad calumny and 
slander. For the present petition, such 
were the calumnies and slanders that it con- 
tained, that he should have no hesitation in 
throwing it upon the floor, and trampling 
upon it. With respect to the present peti- 
tion, and with respect to the statement in a 
little work, called the “ Ten Cardinal Vir- 
tues,” he would recommend the hon. Mem- 
ber to exercise a little more public consis- 
tency, and pay a little more attention to such 
subjects, before he brought charges against 
men in that House, who stood far above him 
in all the relations as well as the distinctions 
of life. ‘ 

Mr. Ruthven was as much indisposed as 
any man to receive petitions that could not 
be duly presented to the House, and he ob- 
jected tothe reception of the present petition, 
because it contained unbecoming language 
toward the gallant Officer opposite. He 
did not believe the statements made in the 
petition. 

Admiral Fleming said, with reference to 
the statement made by the hon. member for 
Oldham, of the number of Lieutenants out 
of employment, when his hon. friend (Sir 
Thomas ‘Troubridge) was appointed a 
Lieutenant, that his hon. friend was then 
on the East-India station; it was during 
the war; and he could assure the House, 
that he had often even in the time of peace, 
on the east and western coast, been in great 
want of officers. 

Petition rejected. 


Kinastown Rartway—AppEAL.| Lord 
Oxmantown rose to call the attention of the 
House to the petition respecting the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway Bill, for the pur- 
pose of having it referred to a Select Com- 
mittee up stairs. It was fortunate for him, 
in bringing forward this subject, to be under 
no necessity of touching on debateable 
ground. He was certain, that there were 
facts admitted on all hands, which would be 
quite sufficient to induce the House to ac- 
cede to his Motion for inquiry on this sub- 
ject. The facts were simply these—In 
1831, an act was passed for the construction 
of a railway between Dublin and Kings. 
town. That work was now in progress, 
and 75,000/. of the public money had been 
advanced on it. It would be completed 
whether this motion was agreed to or not ; 
but thesimple question was, whetherit should 
be completed under advantageous or very 
disadvantageous circumstances. Theparties 
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had felt it necessary to apply to the House 
to make changes in the line of railway laid ' 
down in 1831, in consequence of the change 
of circumstances that had taken place ; and 
the question for the consideration of the 
House was, whether those circumstances 
would induce it to make any alteration in 
the Bill. The circumstances to which he 
referred were, first, that in 1831, two of 
the principal proprietors of the county 
through which the railroad was to pass, had 
resisted it, but since that period, they had 
changed their minds. In consequence of 
that, the line of railway, which was cir- 
cuitous before, would be altered, consider- 
ably shortened, and a saving of several 
thousand pounds effected. The noble Lord 
concluded, by moving that the petition 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
of Appeal. 

Mr. O’ Connell rose to oppose the Motion. 
This concern was one of the greatest bub- 
bles ever promulgated even in Ireland, a 
greacer bubble than any of the canals, or 
even that of the St. Patrick Insurance Com- 
pany, which had ruined so many people. 
He said this as Chairman of the Committee 
which had sat upon the Bill. That Com- 
mittee had reported, that the preamble of 
the Bill was not proved, although the agent 
for the Bill had had the audacity to tell the 
noble Lord that it had been proved. What 
the noble Lord ought to have done was, to 
have shown that the preamble had been 
proved, but he had not, because he couid 
not do so. The Company was formed, in 
1830, as a public Company, with the in- 
tention of getting the public money ; and 
it was curious, ‘that only eight days after 
the passing of the act in 1831, they had 
obtained an order from the Commissioners 
for 75,000/. It was notorious, also, that 
out of forty members of which the Com- 
pany originally consisted, eight were stock- 
brokers or notaries public. The surveyor 
employed on the part of the Bill, was averse 
to have it known to the Committee what 
his charges would be. He called this a 
professional secret. He wasnot, itappeared, 
sent over on account of the first bill—he 
was not imported there until after that; 
but one of his first charges on this job was 
7,8001. He would say, Heaven help the 
peor subscribers. The House should re- 
member that it was exceedingly expensive 
and difficult for individuals to contend 
against joint-stock companies such as this ; 
and the party who was chiefly interested in 
opposing this Bill, had been detained in 
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Talk of solicitation, he would say, he had 
never seen so much solicitation in his life— 
and it was a most annoying thing for Mem. 
bers to be so much pressed in cases wherein 
they were acting as jurors. If they were 
sworn, it would be then penal for them to 
be so pressed. The petitioners before the 
Committee had given up, point by point, 
until they struck at the shortest possible 
limit, in order that there might be a bill, 
and that they might have to charge for costs 
against the Company at large. He com. 
plained that the promoters of the Bill had 
published a garbled statement of the eyj- 
dence here ; they had suppressed four letters 
which formed part of the correspondence, 
two of which were of the utmost importance, 
The members of the Committee knew ‘the 
situation of the place well, and could not be 
imposed upon. For himself he would de. 
clare, that it was one of the grossest bubbles 
that had ever been brought into that House. 
The second declaration of the petitioners 
was a recital that the money had been sub. 
scribed. But there was no particle of evi- 
dence in proof of that allegation, and the 
Committee had determined that the scheme 
was not likely to be beneficial to the public, 
nor likely to afford permanent employment 
on the line of road. Indeed, unless the 
House felt disposed to promote jobbing 
schemes in Ireland, he could not see how it 
could encourage the further progress of this 
matter, and satisfied with having done his 
duty, he should now leave the House to deal 
with it as he thought fit. 

Mr. William Roche: The statement of 
my hon. and learned friend, the member for 


Appeal. 


Dublin (who has just sat down), in refer- 


ence to the non-production, by the promoters 
of the Bill, of formal or official proof of theac- 
tual payment of the 160,000/. stated to have 
been already paid up, in furtherance of the 
existing railway, is quite correct. It wasat 
my interposition that the promoters of thebill 
wereafforded opportunity by the Committee, 
of establishing that point, prior to the Com- 
mittee coming to a decision (which they 
were just then about to do) whether the 
preamble of this extension Bill had been 
sustained or not, in relation to which, such 
payment would form no immaterial feature. 
The parties (both promoters and opponents) 
were accordingly called in, but the pro- 
moters were not prepared with such official 
or legal proof, though I apprehend they 
offered collateral evidence, the regularity or 
sufficiency of which being disputed by the 
other side, precluded the Committee from 
admitting it. It may, therefore, have been 
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paid in point of fact, although the Com- 
mittee could not take formal cognizance of 
it If I may be permitted to say a few 
words on the merits of the matter, I should 
be disposed to observe that the impression, 
my mind arrived at, through the conflicting 
evidence and arguments adduced by the 
promoters and opponents of this Bill was, 
that, as regards the extension of the railway 
to the Dalkey Granite mountains, although 
robably attended with some advantage in 
facilitating the carriage, and consequently 
encouraging a demand for that article, yet 
that such prospective advantage was not 
likely to be of that magnitude, as to justify 
the required expense, and the inconven- 
ience of interfering with Dunleary Asy- 
lum harbour, over which it was proposed to 
carry the road, and a considerable portion of 
whjch it would cut off from its present pur- 
poses; and, moreover, that there already 
existed a tram-road, from those quarries to 
Kingstown harbour, which, in consequence 
of the inclination of the ground, from the 
mountains to the harbour, answered suffici- 
ently well all the purposes of a more regular 
railway. As regards, however, the twoother 
and secondary objects applied for, I enter- 
tained a different opinion—I mean, first, 
that for the shorter, the very short exten- 
sion of the railway, from its present point 
of termination to the packet-station at 
Kingstown harbour—an extension which I 
conceived, would be equally beneficial to the 
harbour and to the railroad—an extension 
not exceeding, I believe, half a mile, and 
therefore, accomplishable at a small expense. 
The other point was, the power sought for 
to authorise an alteration or deviation in 
the present line of railroad from Dublin to 
Kingstown, which deviation would, it was 
represented, save the Company such a sum 
as 14,000/., and furthermore, shorten and 
improve the whole line. These two last 
points, I was and am disposed to concede, as 
im my mind advantageous, without any 
concomitant injury. 

Mr. John Talbot thought, that the un- 
dertaking would be of the greatest possible 
benefit. He believed that all the most ma- 
terial parts of the preamble of the Bill had 
been proved, though he was willing to ad- 
mit, that it was not clearly proved, that the 
required portion of the shares had been sub- 
scribed for. One of the greatest evils that 
afflicted Ireland was, the wan: of capital 
and the consequent employment of labour, 
and as there had been, in his opinion, a 
primé facie case made out in favour 
of this Bill, he thought it .would be 
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unwise to reject it, as it would tend very 
much to discourage the employment of ca 
pital. 

Colonel Conolly said, that notwith~ 
standing his connexion with the noble 
Lord, the proprietor of Kingstown, he felt 
no difficulty whatever in expressing an 
opinion on the subject, inasmuch as he 
considered the prosecution of the work as 
calculated to confer benefits on the public, 
totally extrinsic and independent of those 
which it might be supposed would accrue 
to the noble proprietor of the town. It 
appeared to him, that the mode in which 
hon. Members had argued the question 
was not the just and proper one, fora great 
deal had been said as to the judiciousness of 
the undertaking. Now, he considered, that 
the question with which the House had to 
deal was not whether the persons who en- 
gaged in the undertaking in 1831 had 
acted judiciously or not; but the subject 
matter for their consideration really was, 
whether now, when time had overcome 
many of the difficulties which at first ex- 
isted—now that Lord Cloncurry and Sir 
Harcourt Lees had withdrawn their opposi- 
tion—whether or no the railway was to be 
constructed, at a saving of 18,000/., on the 
best possible site, or be constructed on 
the worst possible line, at an increased 
expense. He thought the construction of 
the railway would facilitate the export of 
stone, and also tend to lower the price of 
coal in the Dublin markets. By extending 
the line to the quarries, as proposed by the 
second Bill, the traffic of Dublin would be 
increased, and considerable employment 
afforded to the poor. The cost of coal 
would be diminished by the export of the 
stone—as many of the colliers, that now 
take in ballast of a different description, 
which is totally useless, would, if the rail- 
way were extended, return to the western 
coast freighted with granite blocks, for 
which they would find a ready market. He 
would not arrogate to himself the right 
of judging whether or no the first under- 
taking was deserving of national support ; 
but this he would say, that the second Bill 
was calculated to make the line better than 
the former Bill. He thought he should be 
wrong, feeling as he did, were he not to 
state—and he trusted he was not incapaci- 
tated from expressing that opinion in con- 
sequence of being connected by blood with 
the noble proprietor of the town — he 
thought, he said, that, entertaining the 
feelings he did, he should be wrong were 
he not to state, that, in his opinion, the 
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had felt it necessary to apply to the House 
to make changes in the line of railway laid 
down in 1831, in consequence of the change 
of circumstances that had taken place ; and 
the question for the consideration of the 
House was, whether those circumstances 
would induce it to make any alteration in 
the Bill. The circumstances to which he 
referred were, first, that in 1831, two of 
the principal proprietors of the county 
through which the railroad was to pass, had 
resisted it, but since that period, they had 
changed their minds. In consequence of 
that, the line of railway, which was cir- 
cuitous before, would be altered, consider- 
ably shortened, and a saving of several 
thousand pounds effected. The noble Lord 
concluded, by moving that the petition 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
of Appeal. 

Mr. O’ Connell rose to oppose the Motion. 
This concern was one of the greatest bub- 
bles ever promulgated even in Ireland, a 
greacer bubble than any of the canals, or 
even that of the St. Patrick Insurance Com- 
pany, which had ruined so many people. 
He said this as Chairman of the Committee 
which had sat upon the Bill. That Com- 
mittee had reported, that the preamble of 
the Bill was not proved, although the agent 
for the Bill had had the audacity to tell the 
noble Lord that it had been proved. What 
the noble Lord ought to have done was, to 
have shown that the preamble had been 
proved, but he had not, because he couid 
not do so. The Company was formed, in 
1830, as a public Company, with the in- 
tention of getting the public money ; and 
it was curious, that only eight days after 
the passing of the act in 1831, they had 
obtained an order from the Commissioners 
for 75,0002. It was notorious, also, that 
out of forty members of which the Com- 
pany originally consisted, eight were stock- 
brokers or notaries public. The surveyor 
employed on the part of the Bill, was averse 
to have it known to the Committee what 
his charges would be. He called this a 
professional secret. He wasnot, itappeared, 
sent over on account of the first bill—he 
was not imported there until after that; 
but one of his first charges on this job was 
7,800. He would say, Heaven help the 
peor subscribers. The House should re- 
member that it was exceedingly expensive 
and difficult for individuals to contend 
against joint-stock companies such as this ; 
and the party who was chiefly interested in 
opposing this Bill, had been detained in 
town a long time at a considerable expense. 
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Talk of solicitation, he would say, he had 
never seen so much solicitation in his life— 
and it was a most annoying thing for Mem. 
bers to be so much pressed in cases wherein 
they were acting as jurors. If they wer 
sworn, it would be then penal for them to 
be so pressed. The petitioners before the 
Committee had given up, point by point, 
until they struck at the shortest possible 
limit, in order that there might be a bill, 
and that they might have to charge for costs 
against the Company at large. He com. 
plained that the promoters of the Bill had 
published a garbled statement of the evi- 
dence here ; they had suppressed four letters 
which formed part of the correspondence, 
two of which were of the utmost importance, 
The members of the Committee knew ‘the 
situation of the place well, and could not be 
imposed upon. For himself he would de- 
clare, that it was one of the grossest bubbles 
that had ever been brought into that House. 
The second declaration of the petitioners 
was a recital that the money had been sub. 
scribed. But there was no particle of evi- 
dence in proof of that allegation, and the 
Committee had determined that the scheme 
was not likely to be beneficial to the public, 
nor likely to afford permanent employment 
on the line of road. Indeed, unless the 
House felt disposed to promote jobbing 
schemes in Ireland, he could not see how it 
could encourage the further progress of this 
matter, and satisfied with having done his 
duty, he should now leave the House to deal 
with it as he thought fit. 

Mr. William Roche: The statement of 
my hon. and learned friend, the member for 


Dublin (who has just sat down), in refer- 


ence to the non-production, by the promoters 
of the Bill, of formal or official proof of theac- 
tual payment of the 160,000/. stated to have 
been already paid up, in furtherance of the 
existing railway, is quite correct. It wasat 
my interposition that the promoters of thebill 
wereafforded opportunity by the Committee, 
of establishing that point, prior to the Com- 
mittee coming to a decision (which they 
were just then about to do) whether the 
preamble of this extension Bill had been 
sustained or not, in relation to which, such 
payment would form no immaterial feature. 
The parties (both promoters and opponents) 
were accordingly called in, but the pro- 
moters were not prepared with such official 
or legal proof, though I apprehend they 
offered collateral evidence, the regularity or 
sufficiency of which being disputed by the 
other side, precluded the Committee from 
admitting it. It may, therefore, have been 
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paid in point of fact, although the Com- 
mittee could not take formal cognizance of 
i. If I may be permitted to say a few 
words on the merits of the matter, I should 
be disposed to observe that the impression, 
my mind arrived at, through the conflicting 
evidence and arguments adduced by the 
promoters and opponents of this Bill was, 
that, as regards the extension of the railway 
to the Dalkey Granite mountains, although 
probably attended with some advantage in 
facilitating the carriage, and consequently 
encouraging a demand for that article, yet 
that such prospective advantage was not 
likely to be of that magnitude, as to justify 
the required expense, and the inconven- 
ience of interfering with Dunleary Asy- 
lum harbour, over which it was proposed to 
carry the road, and a considerable portion of 
whjch it would cut off from its present pur- 
poses; and, moreover, that there already 
existed a tram-road, from those quarries to 
Kingstown harbour, which, in consequence 
of the inclination of the ground, from the 
mountains to the harbour, answered suflici- 
ently well all the purposes of a more regular 
railway. As regards, however, the twoother 
and secondary objects applied for, I enter- 
tained a different opinion—I mean, first, 
that for the shorter, the very short exten- 
sion of the railway, from its present point 
of termination to the packet-station at 
Kingstown harbour—an extension which I 
conceived, would be equally beneficial to the 
harbour and to the railroad—an extension 
not exceeding, I believe, half a mile, and 
therefore, accomplishable at a small expense. 
The other point was, the power sought for 
to authorise an alteration or deviation in 
the present line of railroad from Dublin to 
Kingstown, which deviation would, it was 
represented, save the Company such a sum 
as 14,000/., and furthermore, shorten and 
improve the whole line. These two last 
points, I was and am disposed to concede, as 
m my mind advantageous, without any 
concomitant injury. 

Mr. John Talbot thought, that the un- 
dertaking would be of the greatest possible 
benefit. He believed that all the most ma- 
terial parts of the preamble of the Bill had 
been proved, though he was willing to ad- 
mit, that it was not clearly proved, that the 
required portion of the shares had been sub- 
scribed for. One of the greatest evils that 
afflicted Ireland was, the wan: of capital 
and the consequent employment of labour, 
and as there had been, in his opinion, a 
prima facie case made out in favour 
of this Bill, he thought it would be 
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unwise to reject it, as it would tend very 
much to discourage the employment of ca~ 
pital. 

Colonel Conolly said, that notwith- 
standing his connexion with the noble 
Lord, the proprietor of Kingstown, he felt 
no difficulty whatever in expressing an 
opinion on the subject, inasmuch as he 
considered the prosecution of the work as 
calculated to confer benefits on the public, 
totally extrinsic and independent of those 
which it might be supposed would accrue 
to the noble proprietor of the town. It 
appeared to him, that the mode in which 
hon. Members had argued the question 
was not the just and proper one, for a great 
deal had been said as to the judiciousness of 
the undertaking. Now, he considered, that 
the question with which the House had to 
deal was not whether the persons who en- 
gaged in the undertaking in 1831 had 
acted judiciously or not ; but the subject 
matter for their consideration really was, 
whether now, when time had overcome 
many of the difficulties which at first ex- 
isted—now that Lord Cloncurry and Sir 
Harcourt Lees had withdrawn their opposi- 
tion—whether or no the railway was to be 
constructed, at a saving of 18,000/., on the 
best possible site, or be constructed on 
the worst possible line, at an increased 
expense. He thought the construction of 
the railway would facilitate the export of 
stone, and also tend to lower the price of 
coal in the Dublin markets. By extending 
the line to the quarries, as proposed by the 
second Bill, the traffic of Dublin would be 
increased, and considerable employment 
afforded to the poor. The cost of coal 
would be diminished by the export of the 
stone—as many of the colliers, that now 
take in ballast of a different description, 
which is totally useless, would, if the rail- 
way were extended, return to the western 
coast freighted with granite blocks, for 
which they would find a ready market. He 
would not arrogate to himself the right 
of judging whether or no the first under- 
taking was deserving of national support ; 
but this he would say, that the second Bill 
was calculated te make the line better than 
the former Bill. He thought he should be 
wrong, feeling as he did, were he not to 
state—and he trusted he was not incapaci- 
tated from expressing that opinion in con- 
sequence of being connected by blood with 
the noble proprietor of the town — he 
thought, he said, that, entertaining the 
feelings he did, he should be wrong were 
he not to state, that, in his opinion, the 
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extension of the work would be useful to 
the city of Dublin— would render the 
harbour of Kingstown of the utmost im- 
portance—and furnish employment to a 
large portion of the starving population of 
Treland. 

Mr. W. Wynn said, thatthe House was not 
now called upon to decide upon the merits 
of the proposed measure. The only ques- 
tion for the House to decide upon was, 
whether or not the Committee who had sat 
upon the Bill had done its duty. If there 
was any allegation that it had failed in 
that respect, or had refused to hear im- 
portant evidence, there might be ground 
for appointing a Committee of Appeal ; 
but if the Committee had discharged its 
duty fairly and honestly (and he did not 
know of any allegation to the contrary), 
the House should be satisfied with its 
decision. 

‘Mr. Shaw felt himself placed under 
rather peculiar circumstances with regard 
to the question. He was a member of the 
Committee, but was not able to bestow 
upon its duties as much attention as he 
desired. He was bound, however, to ad- 
mit, that from such consideration as he had 
it in his power to give the subject, he was 
inclined to support the Bill, and had he 
been present at the vote which was now 
appealed from, he should have been in the 
minority. But he considered it a very 
different question whether or not the House 
would reverse the decision deliberately 
come to by the Committee—the inten- 
tion of the House in passing the Resolution 
under which the appeal was made being 
clearly not to correct any error in judgment 
of a Committee sitting on a private Bill, 
but to control any impropriety in their 
conduct ; and on principle he was always 
strongly opposed to withdrawing from the 
ordinary tribunal the decision of a case 
within its competency. Though his judg- 
ment differed from that of the majority, he 
did not on that account feel justified in 
drawing their judgment into question. 
Nor was he prepared to give a vote con- 
demnatory of and necessarily casting a 
censure upon, their proceedings. He was 
sorry so much feeling had been mixed with | 
the case. The petition brought a charge | 
of canvassing against the opponents of the | 
Bill. Now he must say, that if solicita- | 
tions to attend the Committee be properly | 
termed canvassing, he found such made | 
stronger on the part of the promoters of the | 
Bill than on the other; but so far as re- | 





garded soliciting Members to give see | 


time and- attention to any particular busi. 
ness, he could not consider that as improper, 
On the contrary he thought it the duty of 
the agents and others concerned on both 
sides ; and certainly no person on either 
side presumed to canvass him in respect of 
his vote, nor he supposed any other Mem. 
ber, to vote or act in any other way than 
according to the best of their judgments 
upon the merits of the case as they might 
appear in evidence. Papers had been circy- 
lated, stating that accusations had been 
made against the promoters of the Bill, of 
which accusations he had never heard until 
he read the papers purporting to be a refu- 
tation of them. Another observation upon 
the case was, that the House would le 
going a great way in concluding the ques. 
tion in favour of the Bill, were they now 
to vote for an Appeal Committee, whereas 
on the other hand by refusing the appeal in 
any degree, they would prevent the pro- 
moters of the Bill from again bringing it 
forward at the commencement of the next 
Session. For the reasons he had stated, 
though he had been and was inclined to 
support the Bill, he should certainly feel it 
his duty to vote against granting an appeal. 

Mr. Christopher Fitzsimon said, he had 
paid great attention to the whole evidence, 
and it was, his conscientious belief, that this 
work, if completed, would not be productive 
of public benefit. If any person could be 
benefited by it more than another, it was 
himself, because it would shorten the road 
from his property to the city.of Dublin full 
seven miles. 

Mr. Halcombe said, that the petition 
stated, that evidence had been given by § 
which the preamble of the Bill was fully 
proved, but that nevertheless the Com. 
mittee decided, that it was not proved. 
The petition referred the House to the 
evidence, and maintained that the House 
was unable to come to a sound decision on 
the subject until the evidence taken before 
the Committee should be laid on the 
table. 

Lord Oxmantown, in reply, observed that 
the petition stated, that certain members of 
the Committee had determined to throw 
out the Bill at all hazards [* Name”]. 
He referred hon. Members to the petition 
for information on the subject. With re- 
spect to the charge brought against him by 
the hon. member for Dublin of not having 
attended the Committee regularly, he saw 
that the discussion was assuming so much 
of a party question, that he thought it 
useless to attend. The hon. and lea 
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Member said, that no affidavit was pro- 
duced, showing that the money had been 
regularly paid up. He (Lord Oxmantown) 
held the affidavit in his hand, and it had 
been in the possession of the Committee’s 
clerk. After the observations of the right 
hon. member for Montgomeryshire, who 
stated, that the only question for the House 
to decide was, whether the Committee had 
done its duty to the best of its ability ; he 
should not go into the merits of the case, 
if the Speaker informed the House that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion was 
well founded ; and not being prepared to 
impugn the conduct of the Committee, he 
should ask leave to withdraw his Motion. 
The Speaker was sure that the noble 
Lord did not mean that he (the Speaker) 
should give an opinion on the merits of the 
question before the House, but merely that 
heshould endeavour, as far as his judgment 
went, to put the House in possession of his 
opinion of the origin and intention of this 
plan of referring the Petition to the Com- 
mittee of Appeals. He took it for granted 


that it never was intended that this should 
be a new mode of trying the merits of any 
question: the only meaning could have 
heen to give redress to persons complaining 


of ixregularities before private Committees, 
by which the interests of the petitioners 
might be prejudiced. If the complaint 
were that the private Committee had come 
to a wrong decision, not owing to an 
erroneous judgment, but by misconduct— 
for instance, by the exclusion of material 
evidence, and that by such exclusion of 
evidence they had come to a premature 
decision on the case—the decision of the 
House, in referring the petition to the 
Committee of Appeals, would then be, not 
on the merits of the question, but on the 
conduct of the private Committee. That 
he took to be the question before the House. 
The merits of the case were out of the 
question ; and it was not intended, by the 
vote of the House, to decide upon those 
merits, except in so far as they were in- 
involved in the culpability of the Com- 
Mittee, 
Motion withdrawn. 


MINISTERIAL PLAN FOR THE ABOLI- 
TION OF SLAVERY.}] On the Motion 
of Mr. Secretary Stanley, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee on the Reso- 
lations for Abolishing Slavery. 

The Committee proceeded with the 
further consideration of the 4th Resolu- 
tion—** That, towards the compensation 
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of the. West-Indian proprietors, his Ma- 
jesty be enabled to grant a sum not exceed~ 
ing 20,000,000/., to be appropriated as 
Parliament may hereafter think fit. 

Mr. Robinson begged to congratulate 
the House, in the first instance, in having 
carried the principle, that slavery should 
be abolished in our colonies. He was 
confident that the effect of its abolition 
there would be remotely, if not very soon, 
the abolition of slavery also in the United 
States, and in other places where it at 
present existed. With regard to the ques- 
tion of compensation, which was the only 
one they had now to consider, he would 
say, certainly, that, taking into account the 
sacrifice which would be made by the 
West-India body, something would be un- 
doubtedly due to them from the people 
of this country. He was glad that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had adopted the plan 
of probationary instead of immediate eman- 
cipation. If the people of England were 
sincerely and zealously anxious for the 
accomplishment of the great object of the 
abolition of slavery, they should cheerfully 
pay that amount of compensation which 
was justly due for the sacrifice thereby 
occasioned to the properties and fortunes 
of individuals. Though, there might be 
no objection to the principle of compensa- 
tion, there might be a great objection to 
the mode in which it was proposed that 
the money should be raised. He, for one 
would never object to bear his fair propor- 
tion, as an individual, of this burthen ; 
but he feared that when the enthusiasm of 
the people of England on this sub ect sub- 
sided they would entertain different feel- 
ings, when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would be obliged to levy 800,000/., 
or 1,000,000/. per annum in the shape of 
additional taxes for the purpose of carrying 
this measure into effect. As yet they had 
not had time to have the opinion of the 
people expressed with regard to the 
amount of compensation proposed. For 
his own part, he must protest against this 
revenue being raised by a tax upon econ- 
sumable commodities. He did not see 
whiy this money should be raised by an 
additional duty on sugar, an article of 
such general use that it had almost become a 
necessary of life. The result would be, 
that the burthen would principally fall 
upon the productive and industrious classes 
in this country, who were already suffer- 
ing under over-taxation, and who were ill 
able to bear it. He trusted that the mode 
of raising this money, which would not be 
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decided by this resolution, would be here- 
after, in the progress of the measure, more 
fairly adjusted. He gave his Majesty’s 
Ministers sincere credit for having carried 
this measure so far towards its completion, 
and he hoped that no difficulties would be 
thrown in the way of its ultimate success. 
Lord Althorp did not rise to speak to 
the question generally on this occasion, 
but he was anxious to take the first 
opportunity to make a few observations in 
reply to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Worcester. The hon. Mem. 
ber was right in saying that they were not 
now called upon to decide in what way 
this sum was to be raised—that was to be 
decided hereafter. If, however, the House 
should decide that a grant should be made 
they would be bound in some way or other 
to make that grant good. The hon. 
Member said, that generally the opinion 
of the people of England had not been 
expressed on this particular part of the 
question. Now, that opinion had been 
strongly expressed in the numerous petitions 
which had been presented to the House, 
in which the people stated their readiness 
to grant any sum of money which might 
be necessary to carry such a measure into 
effect. He felt confident that the people 


of this country, seeing the sacrifice which 
would be occasioned by carrying of this 
measure, would not object to the granting 
such an amount of compensation as that 


which was now proposed. It should be 
always recollected by the House that this 
money would be granted, and only would 
be paid, when this measure was actually 
carried into effect. They did not propose 
to grant this money to the West-Indian 
body, and then toleave it to the West-Indian 
Legislatures to carry the provisions of this 
measure into effect; the money was not 
only to be granted on the condition that 
the measure would be carried into effect, 
but it was not to be paid until after that 
condition had been fulfilled. He should 
not enter further into the general question 
at present, as, no doubt, he would be fre- 
quently called upon to address the Com- 
mittee upon it during the course of the 
debate, but he had thought it necessary 
at once to apply himself, as he had done, 
to the observations of the hon. member for 
Worcester. i 

Mr. Charles Buller, though as desirous 
as any man for universal liberty, could not 
but consider that this was a question in- 
timately interesting to the people, and it 
was the duty of every honest representa- 
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tive to take care that not one farthing 
of additional burthen should be laid upon 
them—oppressed, heavily oppressed, as the 
people were already. It was most in. 
cumbent upon every honest representative to 
act strictly up to this principle now, when 
so little thought for the people seemed to be 
evinced by certain parties in the House, 
Indeed, he was perfectly astounded at the 
manner in which compensation was treat. 
ed by both sides of the House. On the 
one side there was a readiness to confiscate 
the property of the planters ; on the other 
a disposition to squander the public money 
without a parallel. He also condemned 
the carelessness of the Government in the 
details of the pecuniary part of the plan. 
First the Colonial Secretary proposed a 
loan, then a gift. Then he named fifteen 
millions, and altered it to twenty. As to 
the colonists, indeed, he did not see why 
they might not ask twenty millions as wel! 
as fifteen, or a hundred millions ‘as 
twenty, for, from every appearance, they 
would find no difficulty in having their 
demands complied with by his Majesty's 
reformed and most economical Ministers: 
indeed, so liberal seemed the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the people’s money, that 
he dared to say, the colonists would not 
have long to wait for their money, for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has only to 
double the House and Window-duty and 
the Malt-tax, and they would be paid, 
principal and interest, in less than three 
years. He meant no offence to his Majesty's 
Government ; but he could not help ex- 
pressing his conscientious feeling that they 
were showing themselves to be the most 
dear friends of the colonists, subservient to 
all their wishes; so much so, that the present 
plan of Ministers was almost precisely that 
proposed by the colonists ; indeed he should 
not be at all surprised, before the House rose 
to hear the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies get up and suggest the expediency 
of making the twenty millions fifty. He 
had been considerably surprised by the 
arguments ‘of more than one Member on 
either side of the question, but, above all, 
he had been astounded at a speech made by 
the hon. member for Middlesex the other 
night—it was a most unhappy thing for 
the flock to be thus deserted by the shep- 
herd’s dog—he meant no offence by the 
expression. All he meant to convey was 
his sorrow, that a man ‘who had so long, 
like the hon. Member he mentioned, been 
the guardian of the people, should desert 
them on such an occasion as this. He 
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certainly had been petrified to hear the 
same hon. Member talk of twenty millions 
asa mere trifle, which the people would 
grant without the least difficulty—who 
had so often stickled for the saving of 
twenty pounds to the people. He (Mr. 
C. Buller) did not for a moment deny but 
that we were bound to make up to the 
West-India proprietors the full amount of 
beneficial right which we take from them 
by the measure ; and however objectionable 
the property in slaves might be, abstractedly 
considered, yet as it was a property estab- 
lished by the laws of this country, we were 
bound to respect it. He approved of 
gradual emancipation, but partial compens- 
ation only ought to accompany gradual 
emancipation. Now he objected to the 
tight hon. Gentleman’s proposal, because it 
gave full compensation, while the emanci- 
pation was only to be gradual. He thought 
that a less sum than that proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman might satisfy the 
planters. The hon. Member entered into a 
vatiety of details as to the value of slaves 
in the new and old colonies, to show that 
the compensation proposed was too much. 
If the planters were to give up their whole 
property, which was not proposed, the sum 
for compensation might be reasonable. The 
tight hon. Secretary, in fact, was going to 
give the planters four times as much as 
their advocate, the hon. member for Kidder- 
minster, was willing to accept, and had 
made, as the Representative of the public, 
avery bad bargain. He must also object 
tothe mode in which that compensation 
was to be levied, by a tax on sugar, which 
he considered likely to prevent the bene- 
ficial effects of emancipation, and com- 
pletely to destroy the cultivation of sngar. 
He should wish to propose, as an Amend- 
ment to the plan of the right hon. Secre- 
tary, that a more simple and pure adoption 
thould take place of the Spanish system, 
and that the slaves should work out their 
own freedom, and pay for it by instalments. 
He knew, indeed, that his plan would not 
meet the views of the hon. member for 
Weymouth ; but it had so many advan- 
tages that he could not avoid calling the 
attention of the House to it. If that plan 
were followed, according to his calculations, 
the planters would be fully compensated 
by four or five millions instead of fifteen. 
The hon. Member entered into a variety of 
alculations; to show that this would be 
the result ; and that by it the whole of the 

ves might be emancipated in six years. 

that were the case, if it were both more 
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economical and quicker in its operations, he 
thought a measure which would give the 
speediest relief to the slave, without doing 
any injustice to the master, ought to be 
adopted. It might, undoubtedly, be ob- 
jected to this, as to every plan of gradual 
emancipation, that it was to a certain ex- 
tent a continuation of slavery—but that 
objection applicd to every species of gradual 
amelioration. Unless a Government were 
reformed by a bloody revolution, the im- 
provement must be gradual, and every 
gradual improvement, whether in govern- 
ment or slavery, necessarily implied a re- 
tention for a time of many abuses. If he 
spoke warmly, it was only out of respect 
for economy—an observance of which he 
considered essential ; and economy was a 
virtue in which he thought the Ministers 
weredeficient. Hecongratulated the House, 
that at length the fiat had gone forth for 
the Abolition of Slavery ; that it was to 
proceed from that House, and that it was 
immediately to be begun. He did not 
contemplate the probable results with the 
same eyes as other hon. Members. He did 
not believe, that it was possible to make the 
black and white population harmonize 
together ; and he looked forward, without 
apprehension, to the establishment in the 
West Indies of a dozen St. Domingos. 
The negroes would not work so much— 
they might not work for a master ; but he 
believed that they would be well fed and 
happy. Whatever might be the results to 
the Islands—whatever might be the results 
to our commerce and shipping—it was the 
duty of the Legislature to effect emancipa- 
tion, though it was equally its duty to 
accomplish that with the greatest advan- 
tage possible, both to England and the 
colonies — both to the planters and the 
slaves. 

Mr. Pryme agreed in the principles of 
the right hon. Secretary’s plan, but not in 
all the details; and he regretted that those 
details had been so much entered into, 
because that was calculated to promote 
delay. He considered that the right hon. 
Secretary’s rate of compensation was too 
high. He had entered into a considerable 
number of calculations, and he believed 
that seventeen instead of twenty millions 
would be a full compensation to the 
planters, at the greatest value of their pro- 
perty. The planters were at present in 
great distress; but he was convinced a 
great part of that distress was caused by 
their own fault. It was proved before the 
Committee which sat in 1807, that from 
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1795 to that time, the planters had gone on 
increasing the cultivation of sugar to a 
great extent, and had produced more than 
the demand would take off. He had ex- 
amined with great care the tables of the 
imports and exports of the colonies for 
periods of five years; and he could say, that 
from the year 1761 down to 1807, there 
had been a gradual increase in the importa» 
tion of negroes, with the single exception 
of the four years of the American War. 
The result of that was, that there was a 
continual over-importation of slaves till the 
slave trade was extinguished. To that he 
attributed part of the distress of the 
planters. With respect to the question of 
property in slaves, which had been mooted, 
he denied, that any laws or proclamations 
warranted the assertion made by the 
planter, that this country has recognised the 
present right of property in the slaves. 
He had examined the Acts and Proclama- 
tions referred to by the planters in support 
of their views, and he was bound to say, 
that they did not bear out that assertion. 
He admitted, that the laws had recognised 
the property of the planters in the slaves 
they had imported, but those laws never 
recognised any such property in the 
offspring of those slaves. There was a 


clause in the Registry Act which had been 
relied on by the planters as recognising 
even the right of property in the offspring. 
‘That clause said, that the offspring should 
have the benefits of registration as well as 
the parents. It was intended, therefore, 
to secure benefits to the children— not 


slavery. It was to guard against the 
clandestine importation of slaves, and to 
give the offspring of slaves the same right to 
this protection as their parents—it was not 
recognizing in the planters a right of pro- 
perty in that offspring. Where, he should 
like to know, was the money to be paid to 
the West-India planters to come from? 
Was it to come from the pockets of the 
people of England? Why, the people were 
on every hand calling out for relief from 
their present burthens—from the House 
and Window Duties—from the Malt-tax— 
in short, the cry throughout the country 
was for remission of existing taxes, and not 
for new impositions. The proposed in- 
crease of the duty on sugar was very 
impolitic, and would tend to limit its con- 
sumption, It was a point with him to 
make himself acquainted, as minutely as 
possible, with the state of all classes of 
society ; and he knew, that there was an 
increasing desire amongst the labouring 
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classes, to consume more sugar than they 
did—a desire which was only limited by 
the present high duties, and which would 
be effectually extinguished by the imposi. 
tion of any additional tax. He hoped, 
therefore, the subject of compensation 
might be arranged without payment of 9% 
large a sum; and, at least, without in- 
creasing the present rates of duty on sugar, 

Major Beauclerk did not intend to 
trouble the House at any length. He re. 
gretted that he felt himself bound to 
vote against the proposition before the 
Committee, for he could not help giving 
the greatest possible credit to his Majesty's 
Ministers for the manly manner in which 
they had brought forward and grappled 
with the difficulties of this very difficalt 
question. He could not, however, sup- 
port a grant of 20,000,000/., under ex. 
isting circumstances. Not that he ob. 
jected to the principle of compensation to 
the planters, but because they had not at 
present any means of ascertaining what 
sum would be a fair compensation for their 
loss, If the right hon. Gentleman. were 
to come down, at the expiration of a year, 
or further definite time, after the plan had 
been commenced, and show the House 
what was the actual yearly loss sustained 
by the planters upon the cultivation of 
their estates, then he would not object to 
give them such an amount as would prove 
a fair compensation, even though that 
amount were to exceed 20,000,000/. He 
could not also but object to the 12 years’ 
apprenticeship. It appeared to him to be 
open to great abuse, and he much feared 
that when this Bill was wafted across the 
Atlantic, and the enforcement of its regu- 
lations intrusted to the Housesof Assembly, 
apprenticeship would prove but another 
name for slavery, and that the Magistrates 
would be to the full as severe as ‘the 
planters had hitherto proved, There were 
two means of making the negro wark, 
either by wages or the lash ; and if they 
took away the latter, they would not make 
him work without giving him the former. 
He had no doubt of the right hon. Secre- 
tary’s conscientious belief in the practica- 
bility of the plan—but he could not cou- 
sent to vote away twenty millions of the 
public money, unless upon more detailed 
statements, and more distinct proof than 
they could at present obtain. If such were 
obtained he would not hesitate, for it was 
due to the planters, and to the honour 
of that House, to give the West-India 
proprietors fair compensation. 
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Viscount Sandon observed, that he would 
not trespass upon the attention of the 
Committee for any great length of time. 
Many objections had been urged by hon. 
Gentlemen to others equally as honourable 
who were of opinion that the West-India 
lanters had not a property in the slaves. 
Now, if they had not, whence came the first 
motion of compensation for the losses of 
the planters by the fact of the emancipation 
of the slaves? In his opinion, however, 
under the present circumstances, the more 
prudent course for all the parties interested 
to pursue, would be that of conciliation ; 
for in any other case, neither could tell the 
consequences which might very speedily 
ensue. Surrounded as this great question 
was with difficulties, it must be evident to 
every one, that the Legislature was bound 
to proceed in the most cautious manner. 
A false step now committed could not be 
easily remedied, even at no very distant 
day. Many apprehensions were to be 
overcome in the case of the negro, as well 
as in that of the planter, and it was only to 
a gradual transition in the condition of 
either that the objects of both could be 
really and fairly accomplished. Suppose 
the compensation required for the planter 
was to be stated merely at seventeen 
millions and a-half, why, he would ask, 
would not the payment of that sum he 
considered as an extremely profitable 
bargain, if it could be made the means of 
securing an accommodation between the 
parties? Suppose a little increase would 
more easily secure it, ought much difficulty 
to prevail respecting it? He would not 
object to the measure of compensation pro- 
posed to be given to the planters, provided 
it could be made apparent that such a sum 
as 20,000,000/. would be sufficient to screen 
West-India property from loss. He did 
not believe it would, and he, therefore, con- 
sidered that beth in justice and common 
honesty, they ought to receive 25,000,000/. 
for aless sum, he was convinced, would not 
save them harmless. The hon. member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Pryme) had calculated 
the loss at 17,500,000/.; but he (Lord 
Sandon) should be able to show, that it 
could not be covered by any less sum than 
25,000,000/. The gross amount of West- 
India produce annually exported, was about 
10,000,000/., and that consumed in the 
colonies about 2,400,000/. As they pro- 
posed to diminish 2 fourth of the labour, 
they would diminish the produce by one- 
fourth and thus in exports about 2,500,000/. 
Would Le taken away from the West-India 
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proprietors. And what did they propose 
to give them in exchange? Twenty mil- 
lions, which at 5/. per cent. would pro- 
duce only 1,000,000/. per annum; or, in 
another point of view, it might be con- 
sidered that they were giving them only 
eight years’ purchase. It was unjust, he 
contended, to inflict any such injury upon 
West-India property ; but he sincerely re- 
gretted that the loan of 10,000,000/., which 
the colonies had asked as a boon, had not 
been granted to them, as the effect of such 
a concession would have been, to conciliate 
the West-India proprietors, and obtain their 
co-operation in carrying this great experi- 
ment into proper effect. If the Govern 

ment really wished for the assistance of 
that body (and without it their plan would 
be worth nothing), they should implore 
Parliament not to deal hardly with the 
planters. 

Mr. Jervis was perfectly ready to give 
to the West-India proprietors such just 
and fair compensation as they were really 
entitled to; but he would give them no 
more. He, however, could not understand 
how it was, that they laid claim to com- 
pensation as a matter of right, or that the 
Government were to give such a sum of 
the public money for the purchase of con- 
ciliation, at a period when the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) absolutely refused to remit 
to the people of England any portion of 
the heavy taxation under which they 
suffered. If the people had been aware 
that slave emancipation was to be obtained 
at an expense like this to their own coun- 
try, they most assuredly would have paused 
before they crowded the Table of that 
House with petitions on the subject. When 
they did know the means by which it was 
to be accomplished, he was satisfied in his 
own mind that many of them, if the op- 
portunity were afforded to them, would 
revoke the appeals which they had made. 
But, after the Resolution they had passed, 
the House might be considered pledged 
to the abolition of slavery ; and the only 
question that remained to be determined, 
was, what amount of compensation were 
the planters entitled to receive. They had 
not been fully informed upon this part of 
the case, nor had it been stated how, or by 
what means, such a sum as that proposed to 
be given was to be raised. But it should 
not be forgotten, that compensation was to 
be made, and a large sum raised at a time 
when the noble Lord refused to take off 
the Malt-duty, or the House and Window- 
tax, without a substitute like the Property- 
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tax, the country being as averse from one 
as from the other. At first, the right hon. 
Secretary, no doubt after full deliberation 
and inquiry, thought aloan of 15,000,000/. 
would have been enough to work out 
slavery; but what was now his proposi- 
tion? Why, that they should grant 
20,000,000/., not, it should be borne in 
mind, as a loan, but as a gift, for this same 
purpose. He, however, supposed the ob- 
ject of the right hon. Secretary to be 
merely to ascertain the feeling of the 
House; but as well might the Govern- 
ment lavish millions of the public money 
in conciliating hon. Members on that side 
of the House towards their measures, as 
purchase the co-operation of the West 
India proprietors. If they were to give 
5,000,000/. away for such a purpose, he 
repeated they might just as well go back 
to the old rotten-borough system. This 
plan had been described by the right hon. 
Secretary as a great experiment, but he 
(Mr. Jervis) wished to know, if they would 
be acting wisely in giving the public money 
away before the experiment had been tried. 
Such a course seemed to him, he must con- 
fess, very like legislating in the dark. The 
noble Lord (Lord Sandon) had said, that 
the colonies would sustain a loss of 
1,500,000/. But how stood the fact? 
Why, that although there might be a loss 
of 1,500,000/. for twelve years, the West 
India proprietors would obtain in perpe- 
tuity 1,000,000/. annually ; so that, in- 
stead of being losers, they would be im- 
mense gainers by the bargain. The right 
hon. Secretary, and others, also contended, 
that the abolition of slavery would be 
an advantage to the planters; that free 
labour was cheaper than slave labour; 
and therefore they were now called upon 
to pay the planter for conferring a benefit 
on him. Although, as he had said be- 
fore, he was desirous that all just and 
proper compensation should be given to the 
planters, he must object to the public 
money being disposed of, without inquiry 
as to the amount of injury which West- 
India property was likely to sustain by 
the measure. That should be made 
out clearly before they voted one sixpence. 
It had been said, that the mortgagees 
of colonial property would be losers ; but 
the evidence which had been taken on that 
head went to prove, that no injustice 
whatever would be done to them further 
than obliging them to receive back their 
principal, and relinquish a high rate of 
interest, By the present system it was 
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well known, that by means of agency, 
brokerage, and other incidents, they got as 
much as 25 per cent upon their capital. It 
could not be denied that, for the money 
which they had advanced, they obtained 
very large profits. The effect of the Go. 
vernment plan would be to burthen this 
country with 1,000,000/. a-year more, 
But where was the prospect of their bein 
able to raise such asum? The people of 
England called out in vain for a reduction 
of taxes, but the noble Lord (Lord Al. 
thorp) told them that he could not take off 
a single shilling, without endangering the 
public credit; and yet, with this fact be- 
fore them, the right hon. Gentleman pro. 
posed adding to the burthens of the coun. 
try in order to buy the co-operation of the 
planters. He could not concur in the 
policy which the right hon. Gentleman 
had adopted in this particular, and there- 
fore he must vote against his proposition. 
Mr. Secretary Szanley said, that two 
attacks had been made upon the Govern. 
ment that evening, the latter of which 
he felt himself called upon to lose no time 
in noticing. In the early stages of the 
discussion, one class of reasoners had pro- 
fessed the most extraordinary anxiety to 
see the termination of slavery, professing 
at the same time the most violent attach- 
ment to liberty in the abstract, but wishing 
justice to be done to all parties; but he 
was afraid, that if the slaves had depended 
on their exertions for their emancipation, 
they would have experienced but little ad- 
vantage. It had now met the opposition 
of a class of persons adopting a similar style 
of reasoning, though professing to take a 
different view of the question. These 
latter individuals had not the least objec- 
tion to compensation in the abstract, though 
they were ready enough to find objections 
to any particular application. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down seemed 
to belong to this class of reasoners; for, 
while he professed his willingness to grant 
compensation in the abstract, he evinced 
no desire to satisfy those whom it was 
no less the duty, than the interest of that 
House, to coneiliate. He did not doubt 
that compensation in the abstract ought to 
be given; but, agreeing with those who 
thought the advantage of the planters 
would be promoted by free labour, he 
seemed to imagine that they were the par- 
ties by whom it ought to be paid. The 
calculations into which the hon. Gentle- 
man had entered, were, to him (Mr. Stan- 
ley), altogether unintelligible ; for he was 
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unable to comprehend how they could at 
the same time diminish the value and se- 
curity of West-India property, and confer 
a benefit on the planter. The hon. Mem- 
ber had said, that the House was about to 
legislate in the dark, without inquiry. He 
(Mr. Stanley) did not think, that the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman would very 
much enlighten the country upon the sub- 
ject. The hon. Gentleman had said, that 
free labour would be cheaper than*slave 
labour, and that the planters ought to make 
acompensation. That argument had been 
before stated and refuted. It might be 
cheaper to hire horses than to keep them ; 
but was he to follow the directions of a 
friend who might say, “ Give your own 
horses to me, that you may use hired 
horses, and give me a compensation into 
the bargain, for informing you how you 
may get your work done cheap.” It was 
said, that by the Resolution which had 
passed the other night, the termination of 
slavery was inevitable. He acquiesced in 


that proposition, and he said boldly to the 
House: “‘ You have carried the question of 
slavery, the question for the House and the 
country to decide is, whether you will 
carry it consistently with honesty.” It had 


at one time entered into the contemplation 
of Government to separate the question of 
slavery from the details, and make two 
distinct measures ; but they were deterred 
from that course, by the possibility that 
one measure might pass the House of Com- 
mous, and that by some means or other, 
the other measure might miscarry. ‘They 
therefore determined, that the same packet 
which carried out the Resolutions, pledging 
the House of Commons to the termination 
of slavery, should also carry out a pledge 
that the termination of slavery should be 
accompanied with a due regard to the in- 
terests of the proprietors. He should, in- 
deed, feel great remorse, if he could believe 
| that, after consenting to the first Resolu- 
tion, the House would negative the other 
Resolutions. It was said, that if the coun- 
try had known that this large sum of money 
must be paid, there would not have 

n so many petitions upon the subject. 
It was incorrect, it would be an injustice 
to the people of England, to say, that the 
noral and religious feeling which had led 
them to advocate the abolition of slavery 
could have been turned aside by any pecu- 
ary considerations; and the question 
which the Committee had now to resolve 
Was, whether or not they would render 
the paper on which the Resolutions were 
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written mere waste, or convert it into a 
real and practical purpose? Of those who 
objected to compensation as a means of con- 
ciliating the West-India proprietors, he 
would ask whether they had never heard 
of such a thing as purchasing the good will 
of premises to obtain a particular object ? 
It was his firm opinion that if they could 
purchase the co-operation of the colonists 
for 2,000,000/., 3,000,000/., or even 
5,000,000/., in carrying this great measure 
into effect, the money would be judiciously 
laid out, for might not their assistance be a 
great advantage to this country, and at the 
same time prevent an effusion of blood? 
They must all be aware that without con- 
ciliation the colonies would obstinately 
resist any plan the Government might 
propose for their adoption; but if they 
were only to take into consideration the 
value of the slaves to be liberated, they 
must be convinced that the compensation 
proposed to be given was not too great. 
It should be recollected that when he asked 
for a loan of 15,000,000/. for the planters 
he intended that it should be repaid out of 
the wages of the negro ; and that in addi- 
tion to this the slave would have to pay by 
instalments the price that might be set 
upon him by his master. With reference 
to this country he granted, that nothing 
more than a loan was at first contemplated ; 
but with regard to the colonies the propo- 
sition amounted to an actual grant of 
15,000,000/. There was nothmg incon- 
sistent between the first and last proposi- 
tions which he had made. The hon. 
Gentleman thought the alteration which 
he had made in his proposition with respect 
to compensation was put forward merely to 
feel the pulse of the House. But was 
there anything unusual im Government 
endeavouring to ascertain the feeling of 
Parliament upon a question so gigantic, so 
encompassed with difficulties, and with 
respect to which there were so many con- 
flicting and irreconcilable opinions as this? 
He was sure that there was not, and he 
should be borne out by facts when he 
asserted, that no measure of any importance 
had ever passed through the Legislature 
without in its progress concessions being 
made to partics on the one side and the 
other, for the purpose of conciliation, as 
had been made on the present occasion. 
The increase of the compensation was no 
secret to the country, but was openly pro- 
posed upon the ground of fairness and 
justice. Upon further calculations the 
Government saw, that an additional 
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5,000,000/. would be more likely to secure 
to them the object which was so desirable, 
the co-operation of the proprietors. The 
hon. member for Cambridge thought the 
sum of 20,000,000/. too large, and made 
the proper amount according to his own 
calculations, 17,500,000/7._ But the hon. 
Member forgot that in the plan the planter 
was deprived of one-fourth the value of his 
slaves, while he was left with the burthen 
of supporting the whole. This would 
appear more clearly in putting the case of 
four slaves, and supposing that you took 
one away instead of taking one-fourth of a 
slave’s labour. When they had taken away 
the labour of one slave, did they leave the 
master only three to support? No; he 
had to provide for the whole four. It was, 
therefore, a fallacy to calculate upon the 
principle that they were only depriving the 
master of one-fourth. ‘There was, it was 
said, a great probability that the apprentice- 
ship would end in less than twelve years, 
and he believed that there was good 
ground in many instances for expecting 
that such would be the result; yet he 
thought it right to calculate upon the 
whole period, lest they should be dis- 
appointed in those expectations. When the 
Government were accused of not having 
made precisely accurate calculations upon 
the subject, he begged the House to re- 
collect the extreme difference of opinion 
which prevailed with respect to the value 
of the slaves ; for instance, the hon. mem- 
ber for Liskeard estimated them at only 
4,000,000/., while the first claim made 
by the West-Indian interest was for no 
less a sum than 44,000,000/. He admitted, 
therefore, that there was a difficulty of 
ascertaining the actual value of the slave 
to within 5/. a-head, and if it should turn 
out that the value was 45/. instead of 40/. 
then, according to the calculation of the 
hon. member for Cambridge, the amount of 
compensation would be 20,000,000/. With 
all possible desire to be saving of the public 
money, he must say, that this was not a 
case in which to indulge parsimonious 
economy. If a majority should be found 
to defeat the proposition before the Com- 
mittee, they would not only commit an act 
of injustice to the West-India proprietors, 
but run the risk of defeating the whole 
plan, and, he believed, that before many 
years passed over they would learn, by fatal 
and bloody experience, that they had con- 
sulted a false and pitiful economy in redu- 
ciug the proposed grant. 

Mr. Richard Potter said, he felt as great 
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a wish as any Gentleman for the abolition 
of colonial slavery, but he could not consent 
to purchase it at so high a price as that 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. At 
a time when the country was so anxious 
and pressing for a reduction of taxes, what 
would be their feelings when they learned 
that a considerable addition must be made 
to their burthens, if the plan proposed was 
adopted ; for, in addition to the grant to 
the planters of the enormous sum of 
20,000,000/., the next Resolution contem- 
plated the establishment of stipendiary 
Magistrates, and a police force, as well as 
a system for the moral and religious educa- 
tion of the negroes, when free. These 
establishments would require a considerable 
sum, in addition to the interest of the 
20,000,0001., and would entail, he felt 
convinced, an annual expenditure of consi- 
derably more than 1,000,000/. He was sure 
this would create great discontent in the 
country, and ought to be opposed. If the 
original plan of granting a loan of 
15,000,0001., with proper security could be 
carried into effect, he would say let the 
planters have the money ; if not, he should 
prefer the abolition of slavery to be effected 
by an Act, declaring that the children of 
the negroes, born after a period to be fixed 
by Parliament, should be free. 

Mr. Clay had been favourably situated 
for ascertaining the opinions of a great 
number of persons on this subject, and he 
could assert, that the people of this country 
never contemplated emancipation un- 
accompanied by compensation to the plant- 
ers. ‘The West-Indian proprietors had no 
claim against the negroes, but they had 
against the mother country. He agreed 
with the right hon. Secretary as to the 
necessity of granting emancipation, and 
also in the opinion that emancipation 
ought not to take place without compensa- 
tion. He would go further, and say that 
compensation ought not to be dealt out with 
a niggardly hand. On the contrary, he 
would assert, that the country had no right 
to indulge in the luxury of doing good at 
the expense of others. There was one 
branch of the subject which had not been 
alluded to, but which was of paramount 
importance to the people of England. He 
would grant a liberal compensation to the 
West-Indian planters, but, in return, he 
demanded that the colonial trade should be 
relieved from the shackles which were 


imposed upon it. The sugar refiners of 


this country were at present nearly over 
whelmed with ruin, from no other caus¢ 
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than being compelled to use only sugar 
which was produced in the British colonies, 
which being of a higher price than the 
sugar on the continent, the consequence 
was, that the continental manufacturers 
were displacing us in all the markets of 
Europe. ‘The people of this country were 
paying not Jess than 1,500,000/. a-year in 
consequence of the monopoly enjoyed by 
the colonists. The quantity of sugar refined 
last year, and exported, amounted to 
450,000 cwt., and unless he was much mis- 
informed, the crop for the present year, as 
compared with that of last year, was expect- 
ed to exhibit a deficiency of about that 
quantity. Now, let the House consider 
the situation in which not only the sugar 
refiners but the people of this country were 
placed under these circumstances. In con- 
sequence of the monopoly the sugar refiners 
would be compelled to come into the mar- 
ket, where there was only a sufficient quan- 
tity for home consumption ; and thus the 
price would be raised to the people of 
England. He would state a circumstance 
to illustrate the manner in which the 
monopoly worked. Last week some Porto 
Rico sugar, which any one acquainted with 
the subject knew was precisely the same as 
that called Muscovado sugar, which was 
used by the refiners, sold in the city for 
22s. per cwt., and at the same time English 
colonial sugar was selling for not less than 
29s. per cwt. Here was an actual loss of 
7s. per cwt. to the English consumer in 
consequence of the monopoly, which upon 
450,000 cwt., the quantity refined and ex- 
ported last year, amounted toa gross annual 
lossof 1,500,000/. Relief from this monopoly 
would be cheaply purchased by granting 
the West-India proprietors the full amount 
of the compensation proposed by the right 
hon. Secretary. He hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would give some expla- 
nations as to the intentions of Government 
this point, for his vote would be biassed 
by the determination of Ministers, as to 
continuing or destroying this monopoly. 
Mr. Fowell Buxton said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had last night stated, that no 
sum should be paid to the planters, until 


the whole of the proposed regulations were | 


carried into effect. He (Mr. Buxton) 
presumed that that meant until the ap- 


prenticeships had expired. His object was, | 


if possible, to reduce the term of those ap- 
-Ptenticeships. There was one point on 
which they must all agree—namely, that 
the sooner the negro mind could be brought 


under the action of healthy motives, the 


better. He was about to propose a mode, 
in addition to the compensation, which 
would induce the planters to exert them- 
selves in order to produce that favourable 
impression on the negro mind. He pro- 
posed to move, as an Amendment to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Motion, that half 
the amount of the compensation should not 
be paid until the period of the apprenticeship 
of the negroes had expired, and until the ne- 
groes were put in full possession of all the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by all other 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects in the 
colonies. He cheerfully voted for the 
compensation to the planters; he knew 
that it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the negroes; but he should pay it still 
more cheerfully if he could accelerate 
the period when the negroes would be free 
labourers, and would enjoy free wages. 
The planter had it greatly in his power to 
advance or to retard the civilization of the 
negro. If he confined the negro to day 
labour, there would be little hope .that 
more advance would take place than had 
occurred during the last two centuries ; but 
if the planter chose to pursue another course 
there was no doubt that he might speedily 
improve the negro mind. Feeling that the 
Amendment to which he had adverted 
would act as a powerful stimulus on the 
planter, he now begged leave to propose it. 

Mr. Godson congratulated the House 
upon the prospect of arriving at a satisfac. 
tory conclusion of this important question, 
and was glad to find, that in the end the 
planters were to be the subjects of a word of 
kindness from the hon. member for Wey- 
mouth. He believed that the term of ap- 
prenticeship would be much shorter than 
that named by the right hon. Secretary ; 
for, as the hon. member for Weymouth and 
those who acted under him would never 
cease to agitate the colonies while an ap- 
prentice remained, he thought that two 
or three years would be the longest term 
they would have to serve, as their masters 
would be very glad to be relieved from 
them. About Christmas twelvemonth, 
probably, in Jamaica the whole of the ap- 
prenticeships would be at an end. The 





grant now proposed would enable the 
| planters to effect this, if, as he expected, 
' they should receive the additional assistance 
of votes of credit; he did not mean to be 
advanced to the planters, but to be em- 
ployed upon the necessary internal im- 
provement of the colony. The news of 
. the proposed measures in that colony had 
‘already been attended with good effect, in 
! 
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the expectation that the mother country 
was to act in union with the Legislative 
Assemblies. In one of the papers last re- 
ceived, the opinion of the colony was thus 
expressed. ‘On one point we cannot re- 
‘sist the expression of our gratification : 
‘ Lords Grey and Brougham have admitted 
“ our slaves to be property, and are talking 
‘ of raising a loan of thirty millions sterling, 
‘ to compensate the owner. This isa great 
‘point gained; and although it is evident 
‘the British Government can only pay 
‘ 6s. 8d. in the 1/., we are willing to receive 
‘it, and to join cordially in her views, to 
‘ encourage any regulations for the future 
‘ benefit of the planter as well as the slaves.’ 
In another paper it was asserted that if in- 
justice was done them, the colonists would 
remember that an Act of the British Par- 
liament was not law until it had the sanction 
of the local Legislatures, and that if any 
attempt were made to force such law upon 
them they were bound to resist it to the 
utmost. This showed that, while the 
planters were willing to be conciliated, yet 
they were also determined to assert their 
rights. The elections which had recently 
taken place proved that, with proper 
treatment from the Mother Country, such 
a consummation of this great plan would 
soon be brought about as all men must 
wish to see. 

Mr. Ewart entirely concurred in the 
opinions of the hon. member for the Tower 
Hamlets. He was quite willing to grant 
compensation to the planter, on condition 
that that measure should be accompanied 
with a stipulation for the unrestricted liberty 
of commerce. Every day that we remained 
at peace, the removal of the West-India 
monopoly became not only more politic, 
but more indispensable ; for if it were not 
removed, we should be unable long to 
compete in the market with foreign na- 
tions. 

Mr. Righy Wason was not disposed to 
give the planter a shilling in the form 
of compensation, until it was proved that 
a loss had been sustained. He utterly 
denied the validity of the arguments which 
had been urged on the subject upon a 
former night by the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentleman; and he would en- 
deavour to prove to the Committee that 
those arguments were entirely unfounded. 
The hon. Member quoted a variety of 
opinions to show that it had been held that 
compensation was not to be given to in- 
dividuals for loss of property occasioned by 
a measure which was to promote the general 
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good, but-the continued noise rendered the 
hon. Member nearly inaudible, He had 
a right to be heard ; he insisted on attention, 
and unless he received it, he would move 
the adjournment of the House. After 
making several efforts to be heard, which 
were not very successful, the hon. Gentle. 


man concluded by stating that he would, at 


the proper time, move the following amend- 
ment :-— 


1. That every negro who shall register him- 
self as an apprentice to the estate where 
he now resides, for the terms hereinafter men- 
tioned, shall be free. If between the ages of 
seven and twelve, the term of fourteen years; 
between twelve and fifteen, ten years ; between 
fifteen and twenty, seven years; between 
twenty and twenty-five, five years; between 
twenty-five and upwards, five years, or for life, 
at option of negro. 

2. That, at the expiration of such respective 
terms, the apprentice shall be at liberty to 
work wherever he pleases. 

3. That his most gracious Majesty may 
appoint an officer in each of the colonies 
to act as police Magistrate and protector of 
apprentices. 

4. That such officer shall fix the rate of 
wages to be paid to the apprentice, either 
as individuals or in classes, and shall also 
receive a portion of such wages for the main- 
tenance of aged and infirm negroes. 

5. That such officer shall have power to 
extend the respective terms of apprenticeship 
upon its being satisfactorily proved that the 
apprentice has neglected his work. 

6. That such officer shall have power to 
advance to each proprietor, who shall request 
such advance, a weekly sum for the payment 
of wages, corresponding to the number of 
apprentices upon his estate. 

7. That all such advances shall constitute 
the first lien upon the produce of the estate. 

8. That the expense of such efficient police 
establishment as shall be recommended by 
the local legislature in each island shall be 
borne as follows ; one-half by a tax on property 
in each island, the remainder out of the pro- 
duce of sugar-duties paid in this country. 

9. That such property-tax shall constitute 
the second lien upon the produce of the 
estate. 

10. That the expense of a general system of 
moral and religious education shall be defrayed 
out of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church 
Establishment. 


Lord Althorp could easily imagine how 
those who agreed with the hon. member 
for Weymouth that the negro should be at 
once entirely emancipated without any pro- 
bationary period of preparation, might con- 
sistently vote for that hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment; but for the very same reason he 
could not see on what ground the advocates 
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— the large majority of that House — of a 
probationary period could justify his voting 
for that Amendment. The House had 
sanctioned the principle of a probationary 
period, as essential to the welfare of the 
slave himself before he was placed in a 
state of freedom ; it was therefore bound to 
provide that the period of probation be 
sufficiently prolonged to ensure the requisite 
fitness. ‘The hon. Member’s amendment 
reduced that period to a minimum ;. but if 
it were necessary at all, it should be duly 
apportioned as a means to the end they all 
had in view. He agreed with the hon. 
member ( Mr. Clay ) for the Tower Ham- 
lets, that it was impossible the present 
restricted system of sugar refining could be 
persisted in. He was, indeed, free to admit, 
that the home consumption of sugar should 
be ensured to our West-India producer, 
but was also bound to admit, that the 
importation of foreign sugar for refining 
for exportation should not be as restricted 
as it was at present. It might be asked, 
why, then, had he not brought forward a 
measure to remove this impolitic restriction 
on the refining of foreign sugar? The 
answer was, that it would be inexpedient, 
as a question of time, till the West-India 
question was settled. With respect to the 
question more particularly before the House, 
he admitted that the sum proposed for 
compensation to the West-India proprietors 
was a large one; but as they were all 
agreed that some compensation should be 
afforded, and as it was of the most essential 
importance to the success of any plan of 
abolition that the colonial authorities should 
cordially co-operate in carrying its arrange- 
ments into effect, and as Ministers had 
been assured by the West-India interest, 
that it would so cordially co-operate if the 
present amount of compensation were given, 
and as, on the face of the matter, it was 
plain that that House, legislating there, 
could not possibly devise those laws and 
regulations of detail which would appear 
to the Colonial Legislature as expedient and 
necessary—he thought the House and the 
public would agree with him that they 
were not purchasing the assistance of the 
colonial authorities at too high a price. 
While the probationary period would guard 
the colonies and the negro himself against 
the danger, the bloodshed, and strife, con- 
sequent upon a sudden change from galling 
slavery to unrestricted freedom, this com- 
pensation would, he repeated, ensure them 
the cordial co-operation of the Colonial 
Legislatures; and surely such an end was 
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worth the sacrifice. It would indeed be 
unfortunate, that they should have pro- 
ceeded so far in their career, and then stop 
short on a mere question of amount of 
compensation—that they should have passed 
a solemn resolution declaring that slavery 
should be at an end in the British colonies, 
and then deprive the Executive of the 
means of following up that Resolution to a 
practical conclusion. The amendment of 
the hon. member for Weymouth would 
produce this prejudicial effect. He there- 
fore, need not say, that he should consider it 
as one of the most fatal the House could 
adopt, confident that the country would 
ratify the vote of compensation, as it would 
ensure them the cordial co-operation of the 
local legislatures to carrying its own be- 
neficent views into actual operation. 

Viscount Howick, in supporting the 
amendment of his hon. friend (Mr. Buxton), 
did not thereby mean to negative the prin- 
ciple of compensation. Neither did he 
mean to formally resist its actual amount 
—though he was satisfied it was much 
higher than was necessary, or than the 
West-India interest could have been brought 
to accede to—because he agreed with his 
noble friend as to the desirableness of their 
having the cordial aid of the local legisla- 
tures in carrying their views into effect. 
All that he wanted was, that they should 
not expend so large a sum of the public 
money without insuring the public the 
greatest advantages of the outlay. Now, 
he conceived the proposition of his hon. 
friend was well calculated to attain this 
end, as it went to make the payment 
of half of the compensation dependent upon 
the bond fide and perfect co-operation of 
the colonists with the decisions of that 
House. He could not admit to his noble 
friend, that this arrangement would ne- 
cessarily minimize the period of probation ; 
the planters had too great an interest in 
the apprenticeship system. to shorten it 
more than Parliament would seem to think 
expedient. Indeed, the bias of the planter 
would naturally set so strongly on the 
other side—the prolonging the probationary 
period — that he thought it expedient that 
they should counteract it by the pecuniary 
motive implied by his hon. friend’s Amend- 
ment. 

Sir Robert Inglis cordially supported 
the Ministerial proposition, and would most 
willingly bear his share of the necessary 
burthen. 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore would vote 
for the Motion, on the understanding that 
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the two questions, as to the duties on 
sugar, and the refining of sugar, should be 
considered open questions. 

Colonel Evans said, that the country 
would view the proposition about the 
20,000,000/. with much more satisfaction, 
if preparatory measures had been adopted 
in the way of extensive reduction in the 
national expenditure. Such a sum as 
20,000,000/., under present circumstances, 
was perfectly preposterous, and he would 
move an amendment to that effect. [The 
Chairman informed the hon. and gallant 
Member, that there was already one amend- 
ment before the Committee.| He would 
postpone it then for the moment, but 
would, at the proper time, bring it forward 
for the adoption of the Committee. 

Mr. Pease could not consent to the vote 
then under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, when he remembered the circum- 
stances under which it was proposed, and 
when, at the same time, he bore in mind, 
that, of necessity, it could not prove of any 
essential benefit to the West-India body. 
In his judgment, the House could: not, 
with any propriety, agree to any plan 
of compensation until the great measure 
of abolition was carried into effect. If 


they thus agreed to compensation in the 
first instance, all the money would go into 
the hands of the mortgagees, and those 
who were the owners of slaves, would 
derive no advantage from the arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Baring rose to address the House 


which manifested great impatience. He 
said, that the House was often perfectly 
patient under the most lengthened argu- 
ments on the most trumpery salaries, and 
therefore he thought it was scarcely be- 
coming in the House to manifest impatience 
when a sum of 20,000,000/. was at stake. 
He could not help complaining that the 
promoters of the measure had not con- 
descended to inform them in what manner 
the 20,000,000/. was to be raised, or how 
distributed. He acknowledged that he 
had not heard any part of the previous 
debate, and therefore he should be glad to 
hear some explanation of the mode in which 
the acquirement of that money was to 
be effected, and when obtained, how it was 
to be disposed of [A laugh]. Hon. Mem- 
bers might laugh, but he would contend 
that the matter under consideration was 
very serious. As he understood the argu- 
ments of the hon. Members on the other 
side, they amounted to this, that the planters 
would derive great eventual advantage from 
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the emancipation of the slaves, and yet 
they were most anxious, in addition to this 
benefit, to afford them compensation for 
some supposed loss. In his apprehension 
nothing could be more inconsistent with 
itself than was that argument. The pre. 
sent Resolution imposed upon the House 
and the country a very weighty obligation; 
and what he wanted to know was, how 
that obligation was to be fulfilled? All 
the public establishments of the country 
had been pared down to the lowest point 
—the Executive had reduced the revenue to 
the lowest possible point, and they had 
deprived themselves of the power of raising 
the revenue again, by consenting to the 
demands for reduction. He must protest 
against that mode of voting away the 
public money, and without any information 
from the Government as to the mode in 
which it was to be raised or distributed. 
He would not consent thus to have the 
money of the people voted away, though 
such vote might tend to pacify some Gen- 
tlemen connected with the West-India 
body. The right hon. Gentleman might 
have made his peace with the delegates of 
the West-India interest, but with that he 
(Mr. Baring) had nothing to do; he had 
nothing to do with any one but his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that he en- 
tertained great respect for the hon. member 
for Essex, but he entertained still higher 
respect for the House, and was anxious to 
save its time. It had then been rain: 
from six o'clock till twelve ; and, thoug 
the hon. member for Essex might have 
been very agreeably employed—more agree- 
ably than in listening to debates in that 
House—yet perhaps it would have been 
more becoming in him to address himself 
to the matter really under consideration, 
than to treat it with such indecent levity. 
The hon. Gentleman had told them, that 
he wanted to know the arguments by which 
the promoters of the measure had supported 
their views: if he did feel such an anxiety 
upon the subject, he had much better have 
attended in his place, and have listened to 
the statements and observations made on 
that side of the House. He was sure the 
House would not consent that those argu- 
ments should be repeated, even if any one 
were disposed to indulge the hon. Member 
with the repetition of them. In the course 
of to-morrow, the greater part of their 
constituents would be made aware of all 
that had taken place that. night upon the 
question before the House; and he really 
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must be allowed to refer the hon. Gentle- 
man to the same channels of information 
through which the country at large was 
usually made acquainted with what took 
place in that House. The hon. member 
for Essex seemed to apprehend the worst 
consequences from the proposed measure. 
He would ask the hon. Member, was he 
serious in supposing that the granting or 
the denial of compensation would tend, the 
one to tranquillize, and the other to disturb 
and excite the monied, mercantile, and 
commercial portions of the community? As 
to the Colonial Legislatures, he had only 
to observe, that no act would be done—no 
step taken—without giving them an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their sentiments. 

Mr. Briscoe, amidst loud cries of ‘‘ Ques- 
tion,” objected to more than fifteen millions 
being granted, indeed, he thought eight or 
nine would be sufficient for the purpose. 
At the same time that he begged it to be 
understood that he was the advocate of a 
fair and liberal compensation. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Fowell 
Buxton’s Amendment: Ayes 142; Noes 
277—Majority 135. 

It also divided on Mr. Wason’s Amend- 
ment: Ayes 21; Noes 383—Majority 362. 

It also divided on Col. Evans’s Amend- 
ment, that the mode of compensation should 
consist in lowering the duties on West-India 
produce: Ayes 22; Noes 346— Majority 
324. 

Mr. Briscoe moved, that the words “ Fif- 
teen Millions” be substituted for “ Twenty 
Millions.” 

The Committee again divided: Ayes 56 ; 
Noes 304—Majority 248. 

The Committee then divided on the 
Original Resolution : Ayes 286 ; Noes 77— 
Majority 209. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley stated, that the 
packet had been detained that it might 
carry out to the colonies the decision of 
Parliament on the propositions of Govern- 
ment, and he therefore felt bound to press 
the next Resolution :—‘ That his Majesty 
be enabled to defray any such expense as 
he may incur in establishing an efficient 
stipendiary magistracy in the colonies, and 
in aiding the local legislatures in providing 
for the religious and moral education of 
the negro population to be emancipated.” 

Mr. Baring objected to any additional 
expense whatever. ' 

Mr. Buxton, late as it was, must propose 
the introduction, in the latter part of the 
Resolution, of the words, “on liberal and 
comprehensive principles.” 
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Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that as it 
was not the wish of Government that any 
exclusive system of religious education 
should be adopted, he had no objection to 
the introduction of the proposed words. 

The Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 

Mr. Rigby Wason proposed the following 
Resolution :—“ That whatever expense may 
be incurred in carrying into effect the plan 
proposed by Government, shall be defrayed 
by a tax on property in this country.” 





Negatived without a division. 


The House resumed. 


to be reported. 


The Resolutions 


The Ayres on Mr. Briscoe’s Amendment 
(The fourth division ). 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Baring, A. 
Bellew, R. N. 
Blamire, W. 
Bowes, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, C. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandos, Viscount 
Chapman, M. L. 
Collier, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dick, Q. 

Evans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Goring, H. D. 
Gully, J. 
Handley, Major 
Hardy, J. 
Harland, W. C. 
Hawes, B. 
Hughes, H. 


Hutt, W. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
Jervis, J. 
Kennedy, H. 
King, E. B. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Marshall, J. 
Martin, J. 
Methuen, P. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Potter, R. 
Pryme, G. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roche, W. 
Romilly, J. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, F. 
Seale, Colonel 
Tennyson, Rt. Hon.C. 
Trelawney, W.L. 8. 
Tyrell, Sir J. 
Walter, J. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O'Connell, M. 
Scholefield, J. 


The Noxs on the original Resolution 
(The last division ). 


Aglionby, U. A. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Baring, A. 

Barry, G. S. 
Bayntun, Captain 
Bellew, R. N. 
Blake, M. J. 
Boss, Captain 
Bowes, J. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Bulwer, H. L, 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Butler, Colonel 
Chandos, Marquess 


Chapman, M. L. 
Cobbett, W. 
Cornish, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dick, Q. 

Don, O’Conor 
Evans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 
Faithfull, G. 
Feilden, W. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Goring, H, D, 
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Guest, J. J. Philips, M. 
Gully, J. Potter, R. 

Hall, B. Pryme, G. 
Hardy, J. Richards, J. 
Harland, W. C. Rippon, C. 
Hawes, B. Robinson, G. R. 
Hughes, EI. Roche, W. 
Hutt, W. Ronayne, D. 
Jervis, J. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Kennedy, J. Ruthven, E. 
King, E. B. Tennyson, Rt. [on.C. 
Lister, E. C. Thicknesse, R. 
Lloyd, J. H. Tooke, W. 
Macnamara, W. N. Tynte, C. J. K. 
Marshall, J. Tyrell, Sir J. 
Marsland, T. Vigors, N. A. 
Methuen, P. Walker, R. 
Mills, J. Walter, J. 
O’Brien, C. Wason, R. 
O’Connell, D. Watkins, J. 
O’Connell, M. Whalley, Sir S. 
O'Connell, J. Wigney, I. N. 
Parrott, J. Yelverton, Hon. W. 
Pease, J. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a third time:—Stamp Duties.— 
Read a second time :—Inclosure Awards. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Duapate, from the Clergy of 
Coventry, against the Irish Church Temporalities Bill.— 
By Mr. CArtwriauat, from Ludlow, and other Places, 
against the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. Rozguck, from the 
Retail Sellers of Beer of Bristol, to be put upon a Footing 
with the Licensed Victuallers.—By Lord DUNCANNON, 
from a Parish in Nottingham, for Poor Laws to Ireland.— 
By Mr. G. Fereuson, from Banffshire, for an alteration 
in the Heirs of Entail (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Firz- 
GERALD, from Dundalk, for the Repeal of Probate Duty on 
Bequests of small Amount.—By Mr. E. RurHven, from 
two Places, for a Mitigation of the Criminal Code.—By 
Mr. R. Oswaxp, from Ayrshire, for an Alteration of the 
Bankrupt Laws (Scotland); from the Society of Writers 
in Ayr, for the Repeal of the Duty on Attornies Certifi- 
cates; and from Galston, for an Alteration in the present 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. 
CALLANDER, from Dunoon, for communicating Religious 
Instruction in the Irish Language.—By Mr. Dogan, from 
Armagh, for the Abolition of Slavery. —By Lord ACHESON, 
Mr. Dopsin, Mr. Briestock, Mr. CALLANDER, and an 
Hon. MemBer, from several Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—_By Mr. LAmBerT, from two 
Places, for the Extinction of Tithes in Ireland.—By Lord 
AcuHEson, from seven Places, against Slavery.—By Mr. 
JAMES KENNEDY, and Mr. PARRotT, from two Places,— 
against certain Provisions in the Tithe Commutation Bill. 
—By Mr. Riper, and Colonel Woop, from several 
Places,—for the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Mr. 
Hyetrt, from Bisley ; and by Mr. Hopces, from Graves- 
end and Milton, —against any sudden Alteration in the East- 
India Company’s Charter.—By Mr. G1L.on, from Paisley, 
for the Abolition of the Protestant Episcopalian Church 
in Ireland.—By Sir Joun Hay, and Mr. GILLon, from 
two Places,—for an Alteration in the Royal Burgh (Scot- 
land) Bill—By Lord C. Fitzroy, and Mr. Cuayror, 
from Durham and Bury St.!Edmund’s, for Redress of the 
present Grievances of the Dissenters.—By Mr. Hopeson, 
from Neweastle-upon-Tyne, against the Rating of Tene- 
ments Bill.—By Mr. Lee Lex, from several Places, 
against the Tithe Commutation Bill. 


TitHes (IRE- 
LAND.)} Colonel Butler said, he had to 
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present a- petition of the utmost im- 
portance, although coming from a private 
individual; and he would take leave to 
call the attention of the House to it by 
reading it. |The petition was from 
Patrick Tracey, in the county of Kil- 
kenny; but before he read it, he must 
express his regret that neither the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nor the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Secretary for Ireland, was present. If 
the noble Lord were in the House, he 
(Colonel Butler) had some hopes that a 
stop would be put to such proceedings as 
those complained of. The _ petitioner 
stated, that on Tuesday, the 16th of 
April last, he was in bed, at his residence, 
and that in the same House were his 
brother-in-law, Cahinn, and Cahinn’s 
wife and sister; that they were alarmed 
by a knocking at the door, and that they 
were asked by the policeman who were 
knocking if any list had been left at the 
House ; on being informed that there was 
none, the police demanded admission. 
After describing the particulars of the 
entrance of the police, and the conversa- 
tion that ensued, the petitioner stated 
that he was asked to pay immediately the 
sum of 16s., which he owed for tithes, 
to the reverend Dr. Butler, under pain of 
immediate imprisonment, and a threat 
that if he was not quiet, he would be 
handcuffed. The money was paid, and 
he obtained, next morning, a receipt sign- 
ed bythe chief constable. The petitioner 
complained that the police were not ac- 
companied by either a Magistrate or by 
the chief constable, and that the peti- 
tioner’s case was by no means a solitary 
one, but one of many such daily occurring 
in the neighbourhood. The petitioner 
stated himself to be too poor to seek 
redress through a course of law, and 
prayed the hon. House to _ interfere, 
and prevent the perpetration of such 
illegal acts. He had also an affidavit in 
his hand, upon which the petition was 
founded, but as it was almost all em- 
bodied in the petition, he would not 
trouble the House by reading it. But he 
had in his hand the receipt which was 
given for the tithes, and which was sign- 
ed by the chief constable, thereby clearly 
showing that he approved of the serjeant’s 
conduct, otherwise he would have brought 
him to condign punishment. Now, to 
trace the transaction to the Government, 
it was only necessary to state, that the 
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chief constable was obliged, by his duty, 
to make a daily report to the Deputy 
Inspector-General of the district, who 
again was in daily correspondence with 
the Inspector-General at the castle of 
Dublin. He was always of opinion that 
the Coercive Bill was intended to enforce 
the payment of tithes, but it never once 
entered his mind that it could be put in 
force without the presence of a Magistrate, 
or at the very least a chief constable. If 
the powers which it gave were to be 
intrusted to such men as those in ques- 
tion, they would be used for the purpose 
of extortion, for many most respectable 
persons might be taken up when return- 
ing from a fair or a wake, who would 
rather pay money than be confined all 
night in a police-barrack. 

.Mr. Fergus O'Connor regretted very 
much, that the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and other members of 
the Ministry, were not present, as well as 
the learned member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Shaw), upon such an occa- 
sion, for it would have given them those 
proofs of which they said the other night 
he stood in need. Were the people of 


England aware, that for the purpose of 
upholding what was called ‘‘ the word of 
the Lord,” Government kept up in Ire- 
land a force of 23,700 soldiers and 
10,000 police marauders to scour the 
country? This was not a single instance; 
he himself had seen eight different divi- 


sions break'ng into houses for tithes 
where not a penny was due. The fact 
was, these proceedings were adopted for 
the purpose of forcing the people to 
enter into an arrangement with the tithe 
proctor, that he might exact the payment 
of tithes which were not due. If the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been present, he would have 
told him, that,his Government was one 
of the most imbecile, truckling, and in- 
consistent that ever sat on those benches, 
With regard to the last part of the peti- 
tion he would ask would the people get 
no redress if such proceedings as these 
were laid before a domestic legislature, 
when the wrongs were fresh in the memo- 
ties of the whole population ? He would tell 
the Government, that they were taking 
the same steps to prevent the repeal of 
the Union, as a celebrated individual 
did to obtain that measure. Then there 
was that House passing their votes of 
confidence, only because they had not 
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gone very far wrong. He would tell the 
blundering and truckling Government, 
in the words of the great Lord Burleigh, 
“that they would ruin England with a 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Finn said, as the petition came 
from his part of the country, he must be 
allowed to say a few words upon it. All 
agreed, even in Court, that Serjeant 
Shaw had acted very imprudently—that 
was the word—he was disposed to use a 
much harder term. There was one part 
of the petition which almost incited him 
to laughter; the simple petitioner said 
that the Coercive Bill would never have 
passed through that House, had it not 
been assured that it would not be used 
for the purpose of enforcing tithes. 
Poor simple man—he did not know that 
House. He had never seen or heard 
of such a House of Commons—any mea- 
sure, whatever might be its nature, would 
receive their support, if it was only asked 
by Ministers, It was the most truckling 
House that had ever sat within those 
walls. It was said, that the people had 
no confidence in the House of Lords, but 
the people were more widely separated 
from the House of Commons than from 
the House of Lords, and in the event of 
adissolution, three-fourths of the Members 
would never appear there again. And 
yet that noble phalanx who strenuously 
opposed that infamous Bill, and foretold 
its consequences, were reviled, insulted, 
and called assassins, and the enemies of 
their country. That was a Reformed 
Parliament, whose first act was the pass- 
ing of such an infamous and bloody Bill 
as that now complained of. It was said 
that Ireland would want no Repeal of the 
Union, when all the beneficial measures 
which Ministers intended to propose were 
brought forward. But he could tell them, 
that the desire for the Repeal of the 
Union was more rife than ever it was; 
they had already put down the right of 
petitioning, and had “suspended” the 
Habeas Corpus Act. He asked, ought 
Englishmen to be allowed more privi- 
leges than Irishmen? Although they 
might extinguish liberty in Ireland, the 
spirit of liberty would yet live, and would 
ultimately triumph. The cause of the 
oppressed was common to both countries, 
and it was impossible that that House 
could be permitted to trample on Ireland. 
As to the case of the petitioner, his was 
by no means a solitary instance, but he 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. Duepate, from the Clergy of 
Coventry, against the Irish Church Temporalities Bill.— 
By Mr. Cartwriaut, from Ludlow, and other Places, 
against the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. Rogsuck, from the 
Retail Sellers of Beer of Bristol, to be put upon a Footing 
with the Licensed Victuallers.—By Lord DUNCANNON, 
from a Parish in Nottingham, for Poor Laws to Ireland.— 
By Mr. G. Ferauson, from Banffshire, for an alteration 
in the Heirs of Entail (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Firz- 
GERALD, from Dundalk, for the Repeal of Probate Duty on 
Bequests of small Amount.—By Mr. E. RurHven, from 
two Places, for a Mitigation of the Criminal Code.—By 
Mr. R. Oswatp, from Ayrshire, for an Alteration of the 
Bankrupt Laws (Scotland); from the Society of Writers 
in Ayr, for the Repeal of the Duty on Attornies Certifi- 
cates; and from Galston, for an Alteration in the present 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. 
CALLANDER, from Dunoon, for communicating Religious 
Instruction in the Irish Language.—By Mr. Dopsin, from 
Armagh, for the Abolition of Slavery. —By Lord AcHESon, 
Mr. Dopein, Mr. Briestock, Mr. CALLANDER, and an 
Hon. MemBerR, from several Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. LAMBERT, from two 
Places, for the Extinction of Tithes in Ireland.—By Lord 
AcHESON, from seven Places, against Slavery.—By Mr. 
JAMES KENNEDY, and Mr. Parrott, from two Places,— 
against certain Provisions in the Tithe Commutation Bill. 
—By Mr. Riper, and Colonel Woop, from several 
Places,—for the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Mr. 
Hyetrt, from Bisley ; and by Mr. Hopags, from Graves- 
end and Milton, —against any sudden Alteration in the East- 
India Company’s Charter.—By Mr. GiLLon, from Paisley, 
for the Abolition of the Protestant Episcopalian Chureh 
in Ireland.—By Sir Joun Hay, and Mr. GILLon, from 
two Places,—for an Alteration in the Royal Burgh (Scot- 
land) Bill—By Lord C. Fitzroy, and Mr. CHAyror, 
from Durham and Bury St.!Edmund’s, for Redress of the 
present Grievances of the Dissenters.—By Mr. Hopeson, 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, against the Rating of Tene- 
ments Bill.—By Mr. Lee Ler, from several Places, 
against the Tithe Commutation Bill. 
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present a petition of the utmost im- 
portance, although coming from a private 
individual ; and he would take leave to 
call the attention of the House to it by 
reading it. The petition was from 
Patrick Tracey, in the county of Kil- 
kenny; but before he read it, he must 
express his regret that neither the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nor the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Secretary for Ireland, was present. If 
the noble Lord were in the House, he 
(Colonel Butler) had some hopes that a 
stop would be put to such proceedings as 
those complained of. The petitioner 
stated, that on Tuesday, the 16th of 
April last, he was in bed, at his residence, 
and that in the same House were his 
brother-in-law, Cahinn, and Cahinn’s 
wife and sister; that they were alarmed 
by a knocking at the door, and that they 
were asked by the policeman who were 
knocking if any list had been left at the 
House ; on being informed that there was 
none, the police demanded admission, 
After describing the particulars of the 
entrance of the police, and the conversa- 
tion that ensued, the petitioner stated 
that he was asked to pay immediately the 
sum of 16s., which he owed for tithes, 
to the reverend Dr. Butler, under pain of 
immediate imprisonment, and a threat 
that if he was not quiet, he would be 
handcuffed. The money was paid, and 
he obtained, next morning, a receipt sign- 
ed bythe chief constable. The petitioner 
complained that the police were not ac- 
companied by either a Magistrate or by 
the chief constable, and that the peti- 
tioner’s case was by no means a solitary 
one, but one of many such daily occurring 
in the neighbourhood. The petitioner 
stated himself to be too poor to seek 
redress through a course of law, and 
prayed the hon. House to interfere, 
and prevent the perpetration of such 
illegal acts. He had also an affidavit in 
his hand, upon which the petition was 
founded, but as it was almost all em- 
bodied in the petition, he would not 
trouble the House by reading it. But he 
had in his hand the receipt which was 
given for the tithes, and which was sign- 
ed by the chief constable, thereby clearly 
showing that he approved of the serjeant’s 
conduct, otherwise he would have brought 
him to condign punishment. Now, to 
trace the transaction to the Government, 
it was only necessary to state, that the 
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chief constable was obliged, by his duty, 
to make a daily report to the Deputy 
Inspector-General of the district, who 
again was in daily correspondence with 
the Inspector-General at the castle of 
Dublin. He was always of opinion that 
the Coercive Bill was intended to enforce 
the payment of tithes, but it never once 
entered his mind that it could be put in 
force without the presence of a Magistrate, 
or at the very least a chief constable. If 
the powers which it gave were to be 
intrusted to such men as those in ques- 
tion, they would be used for the purpose 
of extortion, for many most respectable 
persons might be taken up when return- 
ing from a fair or a wake, who would 
rather pay money than be confined all 
night in a police-barrack. 

. Mr. Fergus O'Connor regretted very 
much, that the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and other members of 
the Ministry, were not present, as well as 
the learned member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Shaw), upon such an occa- 
sion, for it would have given them those 
proofs of which they said the other night 
he stood in need. Were the people of 
England aware, that for the purpose of 
upholding what was called ‘the word of 
the Lord,” Government kept up in Ire- 
land a force of 23,700 soldiers and 
10,000 police marauders to scour the 
country? This was not a single instance; 
he himself had seen eight different divi- 
sions breaking into houses for tithes 
where not a penny was due. The fact 
was, these proceedings were adopted for 
the purpose of forcing the people to 
enter into an arrangement with the tithe 
proctor, that he might exact the payment 
of tithes which were not due. If the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been present, he would have 
told him, that,his Government was one 
of the most imbecile, truckling, and in- 
consistent that ever sat on those benches, 
With regard to the last part of the peti- 
tion he would ask would the people get 
no redress if such proceedings as these 
were laid before a domestic legislature, 
when the wrongs were fresh in the memo- 
ties of the whole population ? He would tell 
the Government, that they were taking 
the same steps to prevent the repeal of 
the Union, as a celebrated individual 
did to obtain that measure. Then there 
was that House passing their votes of 
confidence, only because they had not 
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gone very far wrong. He would tell the 
blundering and truckling Government, 
in the words of the great Lord Burleigh, 
“that they would ruin England with a 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Finn said, as the petition came 
from his part of the country, he must be 
allowed to say a few words upon it. All 
agreed, even in Court, that Serjeant 
Shaw had acted very imprudently—that 
was the word—he was disposed to use a 
much harder term. There was one part 
of the petition which almost incited him 
to laughter; the simple petitioner said 
that the Coercive Bill would never have 
passed through that House, had it not 
been assured that it would not be used 
for the purpose of enforcing tithes. 
Poor simple man—he did not know that 
House. He had never seen or heard 
of such a House of Commons—any mea- 
sure, whatever might be its nature, would 
receive their support, if it was only asked 
by Ministers. It was the most truckling 
House that had ever sat within those 
walls. It was said, that the people had 
no confidence in the House of Lords, but 
the people were more widely separated 
from the House of Commons than from 
the House of Lords, and in the event of 
adissolution, three-fourths of the Members 
would never appear there again. And 
yet that noble phalanx who strenuously 
opposed that infamous Bill, and foretold 
its consequences, were reviled, insulted, 
and called assassins, and the enemies of 
their country. That was a Reformed 
Parliament, whose first act was the pass- 
ing of such an infamous and bloody Bill 
as that now complained of. It was said 
that Ireland would want no Repeal of the 
Union, when all the beneficial measures 
which Ministers intended to propose were 
brought forward. But he could tell them, 
that the desire for the Repeal of the 
Union was more rife than ever it was; 
they had already put down the right of 
petitioning, and had “suspended” the 
Habeas Corpus Act. He asked, ought 
Englishmen to be allowed more privi- 
leges than Irishmen? Although they 
might extinguish liberty in Ireland, the 
spirit of liberty would yet live, and would 
ultimately triumph. The cause of the 
oppressed was common to both countries, 
and it was impossible that that House 
could be permitted to trample on Ireland. 
As to the case of the petitioner, his was 
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from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, against the Rating of Tene- 
ments Bill.—By Mr. Lee Lex, from several Places, 
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present a- petition of the utmost im- 
portance, although coming from a private 
individual; and he would take leave to 
call the attention of the House to it by 
reading it. The petition was from 
Patrick Tracey, in the county of Kil- 
kenny; but before he read it, he must 
express his regret that neither the noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nor the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Secretary for Ireland, was present. If 
the noble Lord were in the House, he 
(Colonel Butler) had some hopes that a 
stop would be put to such proceedings as 
those complained of. The petitioner 
stated, that on Tuesday, the 16th of 
April last, he was in bed, at his residence, 
and that in the same House were his 
brother-in-law, Cahinn, and Cahinn’s 
wife and sister; that they were alarmed 
by a knocking at the door, and that they 
were asked by the policeman who were 
knocking if any list had been left at the 
House ; on being informed that there was 
none, the police demanded admission, 
After describing the particulars of the 
entrance of the police, and the conversa- 
tion that ensued, the petitioner stated 
that he was asked to pay immediately the 
sum of 16s., which he owed for tithes, 
to the reverend Dr. Butler, under pain of 
immediate imprisonment, and a_ threat 
that if he was not quiet, he would be 
handcuffed. The money was paid, and 
he obtained, next morning, a receipt sign- 
ed by the chief constable. The petitioner 
complained that the police were not ac- 
companied by either a Magistrate or by 
the chief constable, and that the peti- 
tioner’s case was by no means a solitary 
one, but one of many such daily occurring 
in the neighbourhood. The petitioner 
stated himself to be too poor to seek 
redress through a course of law, and 
prayed the hon. House to interfere, 
and prevent the perpetration of such 
illegal acts. He had also an affidavit iu 
his hand, upon which the petition was 
founded, but as it was almost all em- 
bodied in the petition, he would not 
trouble the House by reading it. But he 
had in his hand the receipt which was 
given for the tithes, and which was sign- 
ed by the chief constable, thereby clearly 
showing that he approved of the serjeant’s 
conduct, otherwise he would have brought 
him to condign punishment. Now, to 
trace the transaction to the Government, 
it was only necessary to state, that the 
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chief constable was obliged, by his duty, 
to make a daily report to the Deputy 
Inspector-General of the district, who 
again was in daily correspondence with 
the Inspector-General at the castle of 
Dublin. He was always of opinion that 
the Coercive Bill was intended to enforce 
the payment of tithes, but it never once 
entered his mind that it could be put in 
force without the presence of a Magistrate, 
or at the very least a chief constable. If 
the powers which it gave were to be 
intrusted to such men as those in ques- 
tion, they would be used for the purpose 
of extortion, for many most respectable 
persons might be taken up when return- 
ing from a fair or a wake, who would 
rather pay money than be confined all 
night in a police-barrack. 

. Mr. Fergus O’Connor regretted very 
much, that the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and other members of 
the Ministry, were not present, as well as 
the learned member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Shaw), upon such an occa- 
sion, for it would have given them those 
proofs of which they said the other night 
he stood in need. Were the people of 
England aware, that for the purpose of 
upholding what was called ‘‘ the word of 
the Lord,” Government kept up in Ire- 
land a force of 23,700 soldiers and 
10,000 police marauders to scour the 
country? This was not a single instance; 
he himself had seen eight different divi- 
sions breaking into houses for tithes 
where not a penny was due. The fact 
was, these proceedings were adopted for 
the purpose of forcing the people to 
enter into an arrangement with the tithe 
proctor, that he might exact the payment 
of tithes which were not due. If the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been present, he would have 
told him, that, his Government was one 
of the most imbecile, truckling, and in- 
consistent that ever sat on those benches, 
With regard to the last part of the peti- 
tion he would ask would the people get 
no redress if such proceedings as these 
were laid before a domestic legislature, 
when the wrongs were fresh in the memo- 
ties of the whole population ? He would tell 
the Government, that they were taking 
the same steps to prevent the repeal of 
the Union, as a celebrated individual 
did to obtain that measure. Then there 
was that House passing their votes of 
confidence, only because they had not 
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gone very far wrong. He would tell the 
blundering and truckling Government, 
in the words of the great Lord Burleigh, 
“that they would ruin England with a 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Finn said, as the petition came 
from his part of the country, he must be 
allowed to say a few words upon it. All 
agreed, even in Court, that Serjeant 
Shaw had acted very imprudently—that 
was the word—he was disposed to use a 
much harder term. There was one part 
of the petition which almost incited him 
to laughter; the simple petitioner said 
that the Coercive Bill would never have 
passed through that House, had it not 
been assured that it would not be used 
for the purpose of enforcing tithes. 
Poor simple man—he did not know that 
House. He had never seen or heard 
of such a House of Commons—any mea- 
sure, whatever might be its nature, would 
receive their support, if it was only asked 
by Ministers. It was the most truckling 
House that had ever sat within those 
walls. It was said, that the people had 
no confidence in the House of Lords, but 
the people were more widely separated 
from the House of Commons than from 
the House of Lords, and in the event of 
adissolution, three-fourths of the Members 
would never appear there again. And 
yet that noble phalanx who strenuously 
opposed that infamous Bill, and foretold 
its consequences, were reviled, insulted, 
and called assassins, and the enemies of 
their country. That was a Reformed 
Parliament, whose first act was the pass- 
ing of such an infamous and bloody Bill 
as that now complained of. It was said 
that Ireland would want no Repeal of the 
Union, when all the beneficial measures 
which Ministers intended to propose were 
brought forward. But he could tell them, 
that the desire for the Repeal of the 
Union was more rife than ever it was; 
they had already put down the right of 
petitioning, and had “suspended” the 
Habeas Corpus Act. He asked, ought 
Englishmen to be allowed more privi- 
leges than Irishmen? Although they 
might extinguish liberty in Ireland, the 
spirit of liberty would yet live, and would 
ultimately triumph. The cause of the 
oppressed was common to both countries, 
and it was impossible that that House 
could be permitted to trample on Ireland. 
As to the case of the petitioner, his was 
by no means a solitary instance, but he 
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would not go now into the particulars, 
seeing what a mass of business was before 
the House. 

Mr. Macleod intreated the House to 
suspend its judgment until some Member 
of the Government was present, who 
could either contradict the statements 
in the petition on official information, or 
would consent to make inquiry into them. 
He had invariably supported the Mi- 
nisters, in passing what was called the 
Coercive Bill, believing that it would 
restore tranquillity to the country; and 
although its powers might have been, in 
a few instances, abused, he believed that 
it had done considerable good. He 
thought it would have been but fair to 
have presented the petition when some 
Member of the Government was present 
nd had a knowledge of its contents. 

Colonel utler: 1 informed the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that I should 
present it to-day. 

Mr. Macleod begged the hon. and 
gallant. Member’s pardon. He, however, 
regretted, that from the unexpected oc- 
eurrence of the delay in returning the 
writ, that the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. Littleton) had not yet taken 


his seat, because it was important that 
he should have been present. 

Mr. Ruthven said, a communication 
had been made upon the subject of this 
petition to the noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), but he was sorry to 
say that anything respecting Ireland was 


treated in a disrespectful manner. As to 
the Repeal of the Union, the people 
looked to that only as a dernier resort; 
for thirty-three years they had looked in 
vain to England for an equality of rights 
and privileges, and they now sought the 
means of obtaining the management of 
their own affairs. There was an in- 
dustrious circulation by the Press of this 
country of rumours injurious to the 
people of Ireland—there was in a base por- 
tion of the Press of England a mean 
trading principle adopted towards Ireland. 
Taunts were thrown out by some persons 
that those Members, favourable to the 
Repeal of the Union, dared not bring it 
forward; but he could tell those persons, 
and would tell his constituents, that it 
would be bronght forward, and that, too, 
at as early a period as was_ possible. 
The adyocates of the Repeal, only 
desired a fair, acalm, and dispassionate 
discussion; that they had a right to 
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demand, and if they could not obtain it, 
Ireland would be justified in demanding 
a separate and a domestic Legislature, 
If they could not obtain justice from the 
British Parliament, it could not be be- 
lieved that they would live under a rod of 
tyranny, when they had the means of 
relieving themselves. The Repealers 
were a strong and powerful phalanx, not 
only in that House but out of it. He 
would support the Repeal of the Union 
whenever it was brought before that 
House. 

Mr. Lambert thought that the course 
that had been adopted in Ireland in the 
collection of tithes, was a most gross 
violation of good faith on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government. An _ assurance 
had been given by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Woods and Forests, and the 
noble Lord the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, during the debate on the Irish 
Disturbances’ Bill, that tithes were not 
the description of property sought or in- 
tended to be protected by the provisions 
of that Bill. 

Mr. Henry Grattan maintained that the 
law had been violated in Ireland by break- 
ing open houses and by other acts of out- 
rage since the Coercive Act had been pass- 
ed. He believed that the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland was most honestly ignorant 
of all that related to that country. 
Nothing as yet had been done for Ireland 
in the present Session. The House had 
become a Gevernment House, and Mem- 
bers were obliged to give up their Motions 
to the Ministers. He had never seen 
such conduct since 1806 as had been 
shown in the present Session. The right 
hon. Secretary had partly founded his 
Bill on the case of the reverend Mr, 
Butler, whom he represented as a starv- 
ing exile, and yet at that time the rev- 
erend Gentleman had sworn that he was 
a 50/. freeholder in the county of Meath, 
Irish Members could not bring forward 
their petitions or get the grievances of the 
Irish people fairly stated. The laws were 
so detestable even to the English people 
that when two companies of the King’s 
troops were ordered to fireon the people 
not forty yards distant not a soul was even 
wounded. 

Mr. Shaw had entertained no intention 
whatever to take the slightest part in the 
discussion upon the petition before the 
House, for he had not had any idea that 
upon such a petition a discussion could arise 
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mvolving the characters of the clergy, and 
the question of a separate Parliament for 
Ireland. On certain occasions hon. 
Members could count the House out; but 
when petitions from Ireland were present- 
ed there arose asort of omnibus discussion 
upon all the evils, real and imaginary, 
with which that country was involved. 
The hon. and learned Member who had 
just sat down had referred to the cha- 
racter of an individual clergyman, and 
he really ought to be the last to accuse 
other Members of using language which 
had no meaning, but which yet contained 
asting and a waspish censure. He was 
astonished that any hon. Member should 
have so little candour as to endeavour 
to convict the reverend Mr. Butler of 
perjury, because he had sworn that he 
.was a starving exile, whilst he had in 
another place sworn that he was possessed 
of a freehold of 502. a-year in the county 
of Meath. Might not the payment of the 
rent be withheld in this case? He was 
sorry, that the hon. and learned member 
for Meath had again indulged that desire 
which he was for ever indulging—the de- 
sire to throw opprobrium on the characters 
of individuals. He believed that the In- 
surrection Act was necessary for Ireland ; 
and although that necessity had arisen 
from the misconduct of Ministers, yet, 
when it did exist, he had felt it his duty 
to support them in finding the remedy. 
It appeared to be the desire of some Irish 
gentlemen that order should be preserved 
in Ireland in all cases except in those 
where the property and the persons of the 
clergy were at stake. Their own estates 
were to be protected ; but if a clergyman 
was robbed and deprived of his rights the 
ery was, “It is only a clergyman;” and 
in such a manner were right feelings got rid 
of in the spirit of party. [Hear”| Gentle- 
men might cry “ hear,” but he did not ex- 
empt himself from the feelings of party, and 
hecould not be called hypercritical when he 
saw party-spirit leading Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House to such extremes, 
He claimed no impunity for any clergy- 
man, and whoever was guilty let him be 
punished; but this was very different 
from indulging so constantly in declama- 
tions against the clergy, and in charges 
which injured the characters of innocent 
persons. When statements were made 
such as had then been brought forward, 
they always had turned out, upon inquiry, 
to be either grossly exaggerated, or alto- 
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gether unfounded. He conceived that 
the petition now before the House should 
not have been brought forward without 
due notice of its contents having been 
given to those who might have felt it their 
duty to inquire into its validity. 

Mr. Barron protested against the tone 
adopted by the hon. member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, which was such as to 
lead to the supposition that other mem- 
bers for Ireland did not come into that 
House possessed of as much ability and 
information as that hon. Member. He 
treated such dictatorial manners with a 
great deal of contempt. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
was without question out of order, if 
he meant to apply his observations person- 
ally to the hon. Member who preceded 
him. 

Mr. Barron disclaimed any intention of 
giving personal offence to the hon. Mem- 
ber; and contended, that if the Irish 
Members had had their wishes conceded 
on the Resolution that was proposed for 
the purpose of preventing the application 
of the Coercion Bill to -the collection of 
tithes, there would not have been such a 
petition before the House. He hoped to 
God, as an honest man, that the people 
of Ireland would always retain their hatred 
of tithes. They were subjected to all sorts 
of persecution—persecution on the score 
of religious opinion—persecution in edu- 
cation—and persecution in the collection 
of the most odious of imposts. The hon. 
member for the University said, that the 
clergy never transgressed the law; but 
then they sheltered themselves behind the 
injustice of the law. In his country, a 
wretch of an attorney was employed by 
the clergy to collect the tithes; and in- 
stead of enforcing payment by a process 
at the Quarter Sessions, which would cost 
seven or eight shillings, he employed a 
process by which the poor people, who 
were living on one or two acres of land, in 
a miserable Irish hovel, were charged three 
or four pounds. And in Ardmore, in the 
county of Waterford, a bill had been filed 
against the poor tithe-payers, in the 
Court of Exchequer, by which the costs 
which might have been restricted to 301. 
were run up to 500/. This, then, was the 
way in which the clergy of Ireland kept 
within the law. 

Mr. Ronayne deprecated all attacks on 
individnals, and hoped that hon. Members 
would direct all their efforts against the 
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present unjust system of bad laws by 
which the people of Ireland were afflicted. 
He must condemn exceedingly, the course 
which Ministers were pursuing in reference 
to the early sittings of the House. When 
they had any object of their own to serve, 
such as the rejection of the petition which 
was yesterday presented by the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham, they were to be found 
with their adherents strongly mustered on 
the Treasury Benches, but whenever they 
had effected their object, they walked out 
of the House without further ceremony. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Counsel to 


CounseEL To Prisoners.] Mr. Ewart 
moved that the Bill for allowing Counsel 
to Prisoners in Criminal Cases be read a 
second time. 

Mr. Poulter thought it was very un- 
usual to move the second reading of the 
Bill, without entering into the details of 
it, and he wished to hear what the hon. 
and learned Member had to say in sup- 
port of it. 

The Solicitor General said, if it was the 
wish of the Hoyse that this Bill should 
advance a stage, he should offer no oppo- 
sition at present to the second reading. 

Sir Robert Peel objected to the Bill in 
principle; and, therefore, he should ob- 
ject to the advancement of the Bill a 
single step. He was against the House 
agreeing to the second reading of any 
measure which it was not prepared to 
carry to a conclusion. 

Mr. O’Connell designated the present 
practice as altogether monstrous. It was 
productive in many instances of the most 
frightful injustice, he would say, in some 
cases to the extent of murder, particularly 
when conviction depended on circum- 
stantial evidence. It was the grand ob- 
ject of an ingenious Counsel to predispose 
the Jury for a conviction, and thus cir- 
cumstances immaterial in themselves ap- 
peared before them in fatal magnitude, 
and the counsel for the prisoner was pre- 
vented from giving those explanations 
which would have turned the circum- 
stances very much in favour of, instead 
of being against the prisoner. He hoped 
the Bill would be allowed to pass a se- 
cond reading, and then be referred to a 
Committee up-stairs, with a view of hav- 
ing some change effected in the present 
system during this Session. 

Mr. Shaw stated, that he had the day 
before received a letter from a gentleman 
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in Dublin, who was writing a work on the 
Criminal Law, who begged for information 
on the subject of the proposed changes, 
by the various Acts on the subject then 
before the House—and he certainly felt it 
very difficult to inform that gentleman 
what the law was likely to be before the 
Session ended. He deprecated this mania 
for legislation on questions involving the 
administration of the law, and would sug- 
gest that in the present times it would be 
full as necessary that a standing order 
should exist, as well in regard of altera- 
tions in the administration of the law, as 
in the cases of religion and taxation, re- 
quiring that no measure should be intro- 
duced without the previous consideration 
of a Committee of the whole House. 
With respect to this particular Bill, allow- 
ing Counsel for the prisoner, both in 
statement and reply, he could only say- 
that, as far as regarded Ireland, he feared 
its effect would be to turn all Criminal 
Courts into arenas for speech-making. 

Sir James Scarlett would give no opin- 
ion then on the subject; but he could not 
help complaining that the practice had 
crept into the House of late of passing 
the most important questions without due 
discussion. Important measures were 
brought forward—they were read a first 
and a second time without discussion—the 
third reading was brought forward at two 
o’clock in the morning, and the Bills 
passed without discussion. They were 
then sent to the other House, without the 
public obtaining any information about 
them. He hoped that the present im- 
portant alteration in the Criminal Law 
would not be made lightly, and that the 
proposed measure would not be added to 
the number of Bills that had already been 
passed without any debate having taken 
place upon them. 

Mr. Pryme was opposed to the sug- 
gestion of moving for a Committee on the 
question. He had reasons for not attach- 
ing much importance to the Reports of 
Committees ; and he considered the prin- 
ciples of the propsed Bill of such import- 
ance, that it ought to be openly discussed 
in that House. 

The Solicitor General said, that he had 
proposed that the subject, and not the 
Bill, should be referred to a Committees 
and he still considered that the object 
of the hon. member for Liverpool would 
be better obtained by doing so than by 
then forcibly pressing it forward. 
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The House divided: Ayes 61; Noes: than truth itself was the object of judicial 


88— Majority 27. 
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Hill, M. D. 


Mr. Poulter rose to move, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months. 
He had been very desirous of expressing 
his sentiments on the subject of this in- 
novation upon the good old principles of 
our Criminal-law. He viewed the change 
proposed with great apprehension, be- 
cause he thought it would prove, instead 
of an advantage, highly detrimental to 
persons arraigned for felony. The practice, 
astoevidence, would be materially altered 
in these cases. As the rule in this respect 
now stood, in all civil cases, the slightest 
proof very frequently decided the verdict. 
In cases of misdemeanour, a strong proba- 
bility, accompanied by corroborative facts, 
would often suffice. And these were the 
only cases in which Counsel were allowed 
toaddress the Jury for the prisoner, with 
the exception of treason, in which the 
practice was, to allow two Counsel the pri- 
Vilege of addressing the Jury. This was, 
however, the exception to the general 
rule that Counsel were not allowed to ad- 
(tess the Jury for persons arraigned of 
felony. It was, perhaps, unnecessary to 
observe, that the evidence of truth, rather 
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‘inquiry. The first object of a Criminal 
| Judge ought to be to prevent the convic- 
| tion of the innocent, rather than secure 
‘the conviction of the guilty. He hoped 
_that no one would question the position, 
that in cases of felony it was not desirable 
| that Advocates should be tempted to make 
a display, or that appeals should be made 
to the passions of the Jury. The effect 
of appeals of this nature in cases of trea- 
son, which was too often mixed up with 
political considerations and feelings, were 
| often impediments to justice, and rather 
_ made the means of defeating justice. He 
anticipated that the same results would 
| follow were the present practice altered in 
| the mode of proceeding in cases of felony. 
He apprehended, that passion would be 
excited, calm judgment disturbed, and the 
justice biased and impaired, by introduc- 
ing speeches of Counsel in favour of per- 
sons accused of felony. It was for that 
House not to flatter popular prejudices, 
but to legislate wisely and for general and 
permanent good. He would conclude, 
therefore, by moving that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Ewart proposed, as an amendment, 
and to meet the wishes of those who re- 
quired time to consider the propriety of the 
change, that the Bill be read a second time 
this day week. 

Mr.;Zamb had been officially drawn 
to the contemplation of the reasons for and 
against a change of this importance in our 
law. He would say from experience, that 
from day to day, he was the more con- 
vinced that justice was not always done in 
criminal cases. He had not anticipated 
any objection, he assured the House, to 
the Bill in this stage of it, or else he should 
have come down more prepared to enter 
into the examination of the arguments 
that might be advanced, for and against 
the change. He confessed, he was prepared 
to support the principle, that any person 
arraigned of felony, should be permitted 
equal advantages as to the assistance of 
Counsel as the prosecutor possessed at pre- 
sent. Unlessthat principle were recognised 
by our criminal enactments, he felt the law 
would be open to be impeached, and strict 
justice would not be done. If the question 
now were, whether they should postpone 
the second reading for a week, or till that 
day six months, he certainly should be for 
the shorter period. He had not heard the 
debate, it was true, but he would say, that 
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he never had, from hearing a debate on 
any subject, a more triumphant conviction 
left upon his own mind, that the side he 
advocated was the right one, than he had 
in this case. : 

Mr. Hill heard with great pleasure the 
sentiments expressed by the last speaker. 
He could not agree with his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Poulter), that the in- 
stances were few, in which the innocent 
were convicted. The subject demanded 
their immediate attention. Nothing could 
be a more imperative duty on that House, 
than to protect the innocent when arraigned 
of crime. In his own experience, he had 
known instances where the innocent had 
been convicted, sentenced, and, he regret- 
ted to say, executed. 

The Solicitor General said, that when 
the subject was first brought before the 
House, he had not hesitated to confess, 


that his impression was, that the state of 


the law was far from satisfactory to the 
profession and to the public. It was not 
proper or just that the prosecutor’s Counsel 
should be allowed to address the Jury, and 
the prisoner’s Counsel’s mouth should be 
closed. Still he felt, that the Bill of the 


hon. member for Liverpool, proposed that 


which was not practicable. If every pri- 
soner tried at the Old Bailey, and at all 
the Sessions and Assizes throughout the 
kingdom, were to be supported on his trial 
by a speech from his Counsel, (and that 
was the object of the Bill,) he would say, it 


was impossible to accomplish the trial of 


prisoners within the times limited for hold- 
ing them; and let it be observed, that as 
the Assizes came on between Hilary and 
Easter Terms, the difiiculty would then be 
increased insuperably. He believed, that 
granting to Counsel a right to address the 
Jury, would not have the effect of short- 
eningcross-examination. Indifficult cases, 
too, he had no doubt that recourse would 
be had by Counsel to long and declamatory 
speeches for prisoners. He had a great 
respect for the profession ; he would stick 
by hisorder. Yet, he would acknowledge, 
numbers were ben®on seizing Opportunities 
to distinguish themselves, and those thus 
presented, he suspected would not be lost 
—promoting so far, in his humble appre- 
hension, a delay, and a perversion, in some 
cases, of justice. With this view of the 
merits of the hon. member's Bill, he should 
be disposed to oppose it; but he would 
have no such objection to a bill, which had 
for its object, the establishing a fair ad- 
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justment of the advantages of Counsel's 
assistance to the parties so that the pro- 
secutor should not avail himself of an ad. 
dress, unless the traverser was entitled to 
the same advantage; including the proviso, 
that in case the prosecutor’s Counsel did 
not address the Jury, neither should the 
prisoner's. 

Mr. O'Connell observed, they had wit- 
nessed rather an extraordinary mode of 
sticking by his order, in the case of the 
hon. the Solicitor-General, who had ac- 
cused his brothers of the Bar, of unneces- 
sarily piocrastinating the administration of 
justice, for selfish purposes of aggrandise- 
ment. As to time, why try men at all, if 
they had not time to try them justly? 
Was the prosecutor to have all the advan- 
tages, and the prisoner to be debarred of 
equal rights with his accuser? Look at 
the absurdity of the distinction drawn be- 
tween cases of felony and cases of treason. 
In the latter case, Counsel were allowed, 
where the greatest field was afforded for 
excitement and passion. But Jeremy 
Bentham had perhaps furnished the real 
reason why Counsel was not heard in such 
cases—namely, that the Judges did not 
like to wait for the truth, or to be detained 
to hear Counsel. As to the antiquity of 
the practice of the present system, let any 
Gentleman beware how he plumed himself 
upon supporting the ancient practice, 
Did he know that recently it was not the 
practice, and even lately it was vehemently 
questioned, whether a prisoner’s Counsel 
had a right to examine witnesses in his 
defence on a charge of felony, The ar- 
gument then was: “Do not, for humanity's 
sake, allow the defendant to call witnesses 
in his defence.” ‘The argument now was: 
“ Donot, forhumanity’s sake allow the pri- 
soner’s Counsel the right to address the 
Jury.” Tt was folly to say, that long 
speeches for prisoners would occasion theit 
conviction. {twasan evil, which, if it ex- 
isted, would soon be itsown remedy. Would 
prisoners continue to employ long twaddling 
speakers as their Counsel, whose endeav- 
ours only ensured fheir conviction ? Were 
suitors in civil cases so blind to their own 
interests? Would the man accused of 
felony, not be as much alive to his interest, 
to the preservation of his property, liberty, 
or life, as the plaintiff in a civil action? 
He would say, he felt great satisfaction In 
the assurance just given by the hon. Se- 
cretary (Mr. Lamb), of his desire to improve 
the law in this respect. It displayed one 
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gratifying instance, that as a Member of 
the Administration, he at least had not 
abandoned or forgotten the sentiments he 
professed, when not in office. He hoped 
they might be enabled to make some pro- 
gress, if it were to move further, only one 
stage further, towards an improvement so 
highly desirable. 

Mr. Godson contended they were bound 
to afford to prisoners by law an equal pri- 
vilege, as to assistance of Counsel, with the 
prosecution, and that, in addition to this, 
they were also bound to grant every prisoner 
a copy of the depositions on which he was 
arraigned, or else it amounted to a partial 
administration of justice in criminal matters. 

The Bill to be read a second time that 
Day se’nnight. 


- Roppertrts iv Dweriine-Houses.] 
Mr. Lennard, on moving that the report 
on the Dwelling-House Robbery bill be 
received, said, that he should find it ne- 
cessary to trespass for a few moments on 
the attention of the House, for the purpose 
of explaining again the object, which this 
measure had in view. Agreeably to the 
suggestion of his learned friend (the Soli- 
eitor General), he had limited the operation 
of this Bill, simply to the offence of break- 
ing into dwelling-houses in the day-time, 
and stealing property therein—an offence, 
to which he conceived, that few persons 
would be now found to contend, that the 
penalty of death ought to be applied. He 
was certain, that the change which this 
Bill proposed to introduce, was one called 
for by the feelings of the people, and the 
spirit of the times. He had stated, on the 
occasion of the introduction of this mea- 
sure, the effect which this extreme severity 
ofthe letter of the law, as contradistin- 
guished from its spirit, had in disposing 
Juries toacquit prisoners, when charged with 
such crimes; and he had only to referto the 
numerous petitions which had been pre- 
sented, especially three years ago, to show 
the anxiety of the people for this proposed 
mitigation of our criminal code. Where 
so much of the execution of the law de- 
pended upon the people themselves, it was 
Most necessary, that the feeling of the 
public should be consulted. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, and with the ad- 
ditional consideration, that, in the course 
of the last ten years, out of every nine 
persons convicted of these offences, not 
above one had been executed, he trusted 
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to the passing of this Bill. He must ob- 
serve, that of late years, a practice had 
grown up, which was most objectionable. 
When it was supposed, that a person had 
committed a burglary, if there were any 
difficulty in making out a case against 
him, he was indicted, not as a burglar, but 
as a housebreaker ; and being placed upon 
his trial for this less criminal offence, it 
notunfrequently happened, that the Judge, 
in consequence of proof of some aggravated 
circumstance attending the robbery, took 
it upon himself to punish the prisoner, 
upon conviction, not as a housebreaker, 
but asa burglar. Several persons, he knew, 
had been punished as burglars, although 
they were only indicted as housebreakers, 
which was using the discretionary power 
possessed by the Judges in a most objec- 
tionable manner. He trusted, that this 
measure would not experience opposi- 
tion from any Gentleman on that (the 
ministerial) side of the House, least of all, 
from those Gentlemen who had received 
their lessons, with regard to the amend- 
ment of our criminal code, from the late 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and the present Lord Chancellor. 
Mr. Lamb could assure the House, that 
it was with great regret that he felt it his 
imperative duty to oppose this Motion. 
The House would give him credit when he 
stated, that it was with extreme reluctance 
he deemed it necessary to throw any im- 
pediment in the way of what might be 
represented as an improvement in our crimi- 
nalcode. He had stated, when his hon. 
friend introduced this Bill that it was not 
a measure which Government would then 
oppose, and it was entitled to a calm and 
deliberate consideration, but he would now 
entreat the House to pause before it 
adopted sucha measure. He was fully 
impressed with the conviction that the 
course of legislation which they were now 
pursuing on this subject tended much to 
the increase of that evil under which they 
laboured so extremely at present—namely, 
the multiplication of crime, There was 
no denying the fact that there had been 
latterly a great increase of crime. Let 
the House just look at the effect of the 
course which it had adopted Jast year in 
taking away the capital punishment from 
the crime of forgery. He (Mr. Lamb) had 
voted for that measure, and he had done 
so with the most perfect security that it 
would not have been attended by an in- 
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crease of crime. Unluckily, however, he 
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had now to state, which he did without 
the fear of contradiction, that the crime 
of forgery had considerably increased 
during the past year. Of course, it would 
be said, on the other side, that that cir- 
cumstance was to be accounted for in the 
increase of prosecutions ; but he would 
maintain that there had been a consider- 
able increase in the number of forgeries 
actually committed. He must say, that 
all the debates and discussions upon our 
criminal laws had been the most inconclu- 
sive that he had ever heard. He had, with 
others, voted for the abolition of the ca- 
pital punishment in the case of forgery, 
trusting that, as the capital punishment 
in that instance had, in deference to the 
feelings of the public, been for the few last 
years virtually abolished, its actual aboli- 
tion would not lead to an increase of the 
crime. He was sorry to say, that he, in 
common with the House, had, as experi- 
ence proved, acted in that case upon a 
lamentably mistaken principle. He could 
not, therefore, agree with his hon. friend, 
that where a capital punishment existed 
for an offence, and where it was never 
enforced, we should make the letter of the 
law correspond with the practice of it. 
He was, on the contrary, of opinion that 
the retention of the capital punishment in 
such instances, though it should never be 
enforced, was productive of great good, in 
deterring persons from the commission of 
the offence to which it might be applied. 
There was the instance of the offence of 
horse-stealing, with regard to which they 
had repealed the capital punishment last 
Session ; and that crime, if it had not in- 
creased, had certainly not diminished since 
that time. His learned friend, the Solici- 
citor-General, with whom he was sorry to 
differ on this subject, had remarked, in the 
former discussion on this Bill, that such 
was the state of the law as to house-break- 
ing and house-entering, that a child who 
only broke a window and stole a bun 
might be liable to capital punishment. 
Granted; but then the capital punish- 
ment would never be enforced in such a 
case; whereas, let the application of capital 
punishment to this crime be altogether 
done away with, and the man who should 
enter a house with violence, and steal 
therefrom no less than 20,0001, would 
escape that amount of punishment which 
was due to his offence. He-had no ob- 


jection to this alteration in the law—that 
the capital punishment should solely apply 
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to those cases where persons forced: them- 
selves with violence into houses, so as to 
do mischief. On the whole he thought 
that it would be much better at once to 
appoint a general Committee for the revi- 
sion of our criminal code than to go on 
thus, step by step, adopting measures at 
the suggestion of individual Members, 
without knowing where this mitigation of 
punishment was to stop, or upon what 
general principle it was to be regulated 
with regard to particular crimes. He had 
felt it his duty to take that occasion to 
enter his protest against this measure, and 
he was sure that if the House did not 
pause in this course of mitigation—in this 
career of impunity to crime—the worst 
consequences would be the result. 

Mr. Bernal said, that no one doubted 
the sincerity of the motives of his hon. 
friend in opposing this Bill. He concurred 
in one part of what had fallen from his hon, 
friend, namely, that it would be well if 
Government could find itself at liberty, 
and had time, to take the whole consider- 
ation of the revision of our criminal code 
into its hands, instead of leaving it to be 
effected through the means of bills 
brought forward by individual Members, 
at vast trouble to themselves, and with the 
reward of but little gratitude for their 
laudable endeavours. He was sorry that 
he altogether dissented from the remainder 
of his hon. friend’s observations, When 
his hon. friend stated the result of the al- 
teration of the law with regard to the pu- 
nishment for forgery, he would beg to ask 
his hon. friend whether, with his know- 
ledge and experience on the subject, he 
was prepared to retrace the steps they had 
taken in that instance—whether, in fine, 
with the temper of the British nation in 
1833, any Government or any gentleman 
would be bold enough to come down to 
that House and recommend to them that 
they should come back to the old code 
with regard to forgery. If they had to 
complain of the increase of crime, the fault 
lay with themselves; they did not adopt 
the proper preventives to check the: in- 
crease of crime. Let them but advert 
to the beneficial effects which had 
been experienced from the system of soli- 
tary confinement in the United States, 
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expected from the adoption of a proper 
system of preventives. The report as to 
| the effects of solitary imprisonment in the 
| great gaol of Auburn was most favourable 
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as to its utility in checking crime. It 
could boast of one amongst many other 
great advantages—that it was economical, 
and the clergymen of different persuasions 
reported most favourably as to its good 
effects upon the morals of the prisoners. 
He thought, therefore, that the attention 
of the Government should be turned as 
soon as possible to the introduction of 
secondary punishments, with a view to 
operate as a barrier against the increase 
of crime. The present punishment for 
forgery was transportation to Australia or 
Tasmania; and when persons who had 
moved in respectable society in this coun- 
try were transported there for that offence, 
they were at once sought for, for respect- 
able situations, such as clerks in stores, 
and even cashiers in banking-houses, and 
in fact, their punishment amounted to no- 
thing. He should certainly support the 
Motion. 

Mr. Strickland observed, that from his 
experience as a Magistrate, he could state 
most certainly, that in the district with 
which he was connected, the number of 
prosecutions was much greater than had 
formerly been the case; but he denied 
that this tended in the least degree to 
prove there had been any increase in the 
number of offences, because since the 
passing of the statutes commonly called 
Mr. Peel’s Acts, which gave the expenses 
of prosecutions in certain cases, it had be- 
come the interest of the legal practitioners 
in the country to institute prosecutions, 
and therefore those offences were now 
followed up which formerly had entirely 
escaped punishment. Allusion had been 
made to the increase of the crime of for- 
gery since the abolition of the capital pu- 
nishment for that offence, but unless it 
was shown that the crime had increased 
upon the number of charges of forgery 
formerly instituted, he (Mr. Strickland) 
could not give much credence to the 
statement which had been made. This, 
however, presented no reason why the ex- 
periment of this Bill should not be tried; 
and if for want of a good system of se- 
condary punishments in this country, the 
amelioration in this case should prove in- 
sufficient to the public security, he for one 
should be most happy to retrace his steps, 
but at present he felt it his duty to support 
the Bill now before the House. 

Mr. Lloyd concurred in the suggestion 
which had been thrown out by the hon. 
gentleman, the Under Secretary for the 
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Home Department, as to the propriety of 
the appointment of a Committee or Board 
to take into consideration the whole of the 
criminal code of the country, with a view 
to its alteration and amendment; and he 
fully acquiesced in the sentiment which 
had accompanied the suggestion—namely, 
that much more general advantage to the 
public would accrue from such a course 
than could possibly be the result of the 
exertions of any individual Member di- 
rected to any single branch of the criminal 
codes. But that really was not the ques- 
tion before the House. A Select Com- 
mittee had sat some time since on the 
subject of capital punishment; had re- 
ported ; and upon that report nothing had 
since been done, and, therefore, he felt 
that no further delay ought to be permit- 
ted, even if Government was to pledge 
itself that the whole code sheuld be duly 
considered, with a view to remedy the 
grievances; because in the mean time no 
harm could be done by carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Bill now before the 
House. It was most improbable, that, 
under the present state of society, any 
aggravated case of house-breaking could 
occur ; but even if committed in the night 
time, which was the only probable period 
at which an aggravated case with violence 
could occur, that crime was unaffected by 
the present Bill, and under the proper 
definition of burglary would still be liable 
to capital punishment. The argument 
which had been raised against this Bill 
upon the grounds of the increase of the 
crime of forgery could not stand, because, 
on a former occasion, it was admitted, and 
even urged as a reason for abolishing the 
capital punishment in certain cases of for- 
gery, that many offences were never prosecu- 
ted, and were passed over with impunity, 
from the reluctance of parties to bring 
them into court, and Juries to convict when 

proceeded with, in consequence of the 

then existing law. Any discrepancy, 

therefore, that might now appear between 

the amount of forgeries formerly, and the 

amount since the punishment was lessened, 

could not afford any argument as to the 

evils of an amelioration of the law in this 

respect. He would not trouble the House 

with now moving the addition to the pre- 

sent Bill of aclause (of which he had given 

notice) for repealing so much of the Act 

2 and 3 William 4th, c. 62, as made the 

offences named in that Act punishable 

with transportation for life only, and in- 
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stead thereof providing that such offences 
should be punishable with transportation 
or imprisonment of a limited period, at 
the discretion of the Court, but he should 
postpone the motion until some future 
occasion. 

Mr. Hill concurred in the necessity of 
some general revision of the criminal law 
of this country. Too great severity created 
crime, instead of suppressing it. In former 
times the criminal law was as sanguinary 
in practice as it was now in the letter. In 
the reign of Henry 8th, historians stated, 
that no fewer than 70,000 persons were 
executed. This showed that the terror of 
the laws did not prevent the commission 
of capital offences. On the other hand, 
as the criminal law had been relaxed in 
severity, offences had diminished in num- 
ber. Even so late as the end of last cen- 
tury it was dangerous to walk out into the 
streets of London after dark, so many 
desperadoes were abroad, who were scen 
even in broad daylight in the streets, but 
so well supported by their followers that 
the police dared not attack them. This 
was the statement made by Fielding, and 
confirmed by many contemporary authors. 
Now, how different was the state of crime ? 
In the metropolis but little insecurity as 
to life was felt at any hour of the day or 
night, and the number of murders was 
very small compared with what it used to 
be. He knew many persons who never 
would prosecute for offences against pro- 
perty, where the punishment was death, 
not. choosing to be instrumental to the 
loss of life in a fellow-creature. This 
feeling was spreading; and it would be 
found to be impossible unless they had 
Judges totally disconnected from the peo- 
ple, and actuated by different feelings and 
sympathies, to execute a state of law which 
was at variance with the opinions of the 
majority of the people. So long as the Jury 
system formed part of the judicial system, it 
would not be practicable to maintain a sys- 
tem of laws which was contrary in its spirit 
to the feelings of the people. The number 
of the prosecutions was not a just test of 
the increase of crime, as bad already been 
observed by other Members. To argue 
that it was, was to argue like a Clerk of 
the Peace who judged solely by the in- 
crease of his own business that there must 
be a large increase of the offences for 
which his services were put in requisition. 

It was not a correct mode of ascertaining 
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talked of softening the criminal law as 
giving impunity to crime. Surely sending 
n» man to Botany Bay for life was not 
impunity. At least it was that sort of 
impunity which he should be very sorry 
to experience for any offence of which he 
might ever be guilty. He hoped there 
would be some general systematic amend- 
ment of the criminal law; but, in the 
mean time, separate and specific mea- 
sures, for that purpose like the present, 
when brought forward, should have his 
support. 

Mr. Shaw thought, it would be impos- 
sible so to amend the criminal law as 
altogether to supersede the necessity of 
discretion in the Judge. It was impos- 
sible to draw the exact line where legisla- 
tion should end and discretion begin. 
There were, no doubt, anomalies and 
apparent contradictions in the system as 
it was written; but these disappeared 
when the actual practice of the law was 
looked into. At this time of the year the 
capital punishment was to be taken away, 
although a gang of robbers should break 
into a house while the inmates were at 
rest at three o’clock in the morning; and 
on the other hand in the case which had 
been put of a girl breaking a window and 
stealing a bun at seven o’clock of a winter's 
moruing, she would still be guilty of a 
capital offence ; this showed how essen- 
tial it was, that the Judge should have a 
discretionary power for the purpose of ad- 
justing the balance in all such cases. 
With respect to the particular offence 
described in this Bill, the practice now was, 
to leave the words “ break and enter” out 
of the indictment, unless in cases marked 
by features of great atrocity. Whatever 
advantage might be gained by a general 
and well-considered alteration of the law 
as regarded capital punishments, he 
thought great evil was endangered by 
these attempts to amend it by separate 
and disconnected efforts. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that a general 
amendment of the criminal law would be 
preferable to the present mode of amend- 
ing it by separate Bills, but he preferred 
to have it amended piecemeal rather than 
not have it done at all. He should give 
his support to the Bill of the hon. member 
for Maldon. 

Mr. Rotch considered that the best 
mode of preventing crime was by making 
the laws for its punishmént certain in their 
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had now got a measure of decided amend- 
mend before them, and he hoped the 
House would not allow it to be lost from 
the mere expectation of what might be 
done hereafter. 

Mr, Ewart would support the Bill, but 
he thought it would be improved if the 
hours within which the offence became 
changed in its character should be dis- 
tinctly defined. He thought the hours 
should be named in the Bill, and be from 
ten o'clock at vight to five in the morning 
throughout the year. Parliament having 
modified the Jaw as to the higher class of 
delinquents, were bound to do it as to the 
lower order. He hoped to see the Criminal 
Laws of this country more consonant with 
the feelings and opinions of acivilized peo- 
ple than they were at present. 

* The Report was brought up. 

On the Motion that it be read, 

Mr. Shaw wished to ask whether the 
last clause had been expunged, as other- 
wise the jurisdiction of the Old Bailey for 
the trial of these offences would be en- 
tirely shut out. At any rate, he was 
certain that such would be the case in 
Ireland in the Court over which he pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Lennard said, that this clause had 
been expunged. It merely remained on 
the printed Bill, because it had not been 
considered worth while to have a reprint 
of the Bill on account of so slight an 
erasure. With reference to objections 
which had been made against making 
these changes in detail, he would ob- 
serve, that such had been the principle 
laid down as the best by one of the 
greatest law authorities known in this 
country, Sir S. Romilly, who, in bring- 
ing forward his law reforms, had 
invariably held, that graduated relaxation 
of the law would ensure the most effec- 
tual and. beneficial results. With refer- 
ence to the crimes of horse-stealing, 
sheep-stealing, and others, the capital 
punishment for which had been abolished, 
he denied that those offences had since 
creased. The hon, Member read some 
Returns to show that since the abolition 
of capital punishment, there had in 
Wales, in Berkshire, and several other 
counties, none of these crimes been com- 
mitted. In Lincolnshire, which was a 
great place for sheep, there had been 
no sheep-stealing. With respect to 
forgery, it would be recollected that 
two specific cases of forgery were ex- 
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empted from the last Act ; and the punish- 
ment of death still remained attached to 
forging a will, and forging a power of 
attorney; and since that Act was passed 
there had been only two cases of these 
crimes—one of forging a will, and the 
other of forging a power of attorney. 
In the case of forging the will, though the 
evidence was very clear against the man, 
the Jury refused to convict him, and 
found a verdict of acquittal; in the case of 
forging the power of attorney, the forgery 
was committed upon the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the Bank prosecuted the man 
for the minor offence. There was, then, 
even now, a difficulty of carrying that 
law into effect which decreed the punish- 
meut of death, which made it inoperative. 
He was willing to allow, that the most 
appropriate secondary punishment had 
not been applied to the crime of 
forgery, and it would have been better to 
have appropriated to that crime hard 
labour and imprisonment at home, than 
transportation for life. His hon. friend, 
the Under Secretary of State (Mr. Lamb), 
had thrown some doubts on the efficacy of 
the system of imprisonment in America. 
If the House would allow him, he would 
read an extract from the Report made by 
two French gentlemen who had inquired 
into the subject. The hon. Member 
accordingly read an extract from the 
Report, which stated that the persons who 
were tried for second offences under the 
old system of prison discipline were as 
one to seven; while those tried for second 
offences under the new system were only 
as one to nineteen. He would not enter 
further into the subject, as he felt con- 
fident that the House was with him. 

The Report was read, and the Amend- 
ments were agreed to. 


Titnes (IreEtaAnp)—Tue Coercive 
Law.] Lord Althorp moved the Order 
of the Day for the House to go into a 
Committee on the Tithes (Ireland) Act. 

On the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Mr. Lambert rose to move an Amend- 
ment. He did not wish to embarrass the 
Government, or throw the least difficulty 
in its way; but he felt that he had noother 
course to adopt than to move an amend- 
ment to he Motion of the noble Lord. 
He had been prevented, last night, from 
making the Motion he intended to make, 
and from giving that explanation he 
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thought it his duty to give; and having 
been prevented from then making his 
statement, he felt himself obliged to bring 
it before the House as an Amendment to 
the Motion of the noble Lord. He could 
assure the House, that he never felt greater 
pain and anxiety than he did at being 
compelled to pursue this course; but it 
was the only one which was left him, in 
order to do justice to himself, and to those 
hon. Members who, like himself, would 
not have supported the Irish Coercive Bill, 
had they not been assured that it was 
not to be applied to the collection of tithes. 
He had no other means of doing an act of 
justice to his own character, and the 
character of those who had supported that 
Bill, than to place the circumstances fairly 
before the country. It would be, no 
doubt, distinctly in the recollection of the 
House, that at the time the Coercive Bill 
was introduced, he stated that some 
measure of that nature was necessary to 
restore tranquillity to that country’; but 
he had declared, at the same time, that 
no consideration on earth should make 
him consent to any such Bill, so long 
as it was to be applied to the enforcement 
of the collection of tithes in Ireland. The 
House would recollect that the noble Lord 
had then given a solemn pledge to the 
House, or rather two pledges, on the 
subject: and confiding in those pledges, 
conceiving that they would be redeemed, 
he and others had voted for the third read- 
ing of the Bill. He had taken every pos- 
sible pains to have a correct account of 
what the noble Lord then said, and had 
collated two short reports of the noble 
Lord’s speech. From these reports (and 
he would read The Times which was the 
same as that of the Mirror of Parliament), 
it appeared that the noble Lord had said, 
‘ It had been stated as another objection 
‘ to the Bill, that it was only a cover to 
‘enable Ministers to collect tithes. He 
‘ was anxious to be clearly understood on 
‘this point. He could assure the House, 
‘ that so far from that (the collecting of 
‘ tithes) being the object of Ministers, 
‘they should feel, that the Lord Lieu- 
‘ tenant of Ireland would abuse the discre- 
‘tion which the Bill would invest him 
‘ with, if he declared, in the exercise of 
‘that discretion, that any district was 
‘ liable to the application of the provisions 
‘ofthe Bill merely because tithes were 
‘ not paid in that district. To make the 
‘ refusal of tithe payments a pretext for 
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‘ enforcing the Bill would be, he repeated, 
‘ acting quite contrary to the feelings and 
‘ intentions of its framers; indeed, quite 
‘ foreign to their views and determination, 
‘He would go further, and say, that 
‘though the suppression of Whitefeet 
‘ offences was the main and sole object of 
‘the Bill, and though he had reason to 
‘ believe, that the resistance to tithe was, 
‘in many instances, mixed up with these 
‘ offences-——indeed one of them—yet, in 
‘ order to convince the most sceptical that 
‘ Ministers had no other object in propos- 
‘ ing the Bill than restoring and preserving 
‘ the peace of the country, he should have 
‘ no objection to the insertion of any clause 
‘or provision which would prevent the 
‘ application of the Bill to any offence of 
‘ which the resistance to the payment of 
‘ tithes was a portion. He repeated again 
‘and again, that Ministers had but, one 
‘ sole object—the asserting the authority 
‘of the law. The Bill had no reference 
‘ to the collection of tithes or any other 
‘individual purpose, and, he would add, 
‘could or should be applied only to the 
‘ maintenance of social order.’ That was 
the noble Lord’s statement; and _ relying 
on the personal character of the noble 
Lord, he had brought forward an Amend- 
ment which was in perfect unison with the 
language of the noble Lord. It was, 
he thought, admitted that the Bill was 
not to be employed in levying the 
arrears of tithes, but he had also thought 
that fact ought to be stated. He, there- 
fore, did bring forward an Amendment, 
which he would again bring before the 
House by reading it. It was this, ‘‘ Provided 
always, and be it hereby enacted, that it 
shall not be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant 
or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Ireland to apply the powers conferred by 
this Act in any way to any county or 
district merely because tithes shall not be 
paid in such county or district; and be 
it further enacted, that the provisions of 
this Act shall not be applied in any way 
for the purpose of levying tithes, or enforc- 
ing the payment thereof.” He had found, 
however, that objections were made to his 
Amendment. The noble Lord stated, that 
he had no objection to the first part, which 
was indeed, in the letter and spirit, a mere 
copy of the declaration of the noble Lord, 
that the Act was not to be applied to the 
levying of tithes. The noble Lord stated, 
that he did not oppose the first part of the 
Amendment, but that he did not approve 
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of the latter part. He acquiesced in the 
lopping off a part of his Amendment, con- 
ceiving that what was essential was 
retained, particularly as the noble Lord 
then repeated his declaration, that—‘ It 
‘was intended by Government, as he 
‘(Lord Althorp) had already stated, to 
‘propose a plan to the House which 
‘ would render it quite impossible that this 
‘ Bill could be applied to the collecting of 
‘tithes. The plan which would be pro- 
‘posed by Government would be one 
‘whereby the arrears of tithes would be 
‘got rid of, the only thing to which 
‘this Bill, during the time that it was 
‘likely to last, would, by possibility, be 
‘applied.” That declaration of the 
noble Lord removed every shadow of 
doubt from his mind. The noble Lord 
had repeated the declaration he had 
made on introducing the Bill, and had 
said distinctly that it was not to be applied 
to the collection of the arrears of tithes. 
It was said, at the time, that the de- 
claration of the noble Lord was uncalled 
for, and that it was imprudent. He 


had, however, never doubted that that 
declaration was most necessary and most 
called for; for, if the Bill had come be- 


fore them without that declaration, cer- 
tainly it would not have been possible 
for him—and he believed for many 
others—to give their assent to it. But 
for that declaration, he believed that the 
House would have scouted the Bill; and 
certainly but for that declaration he should 
have considered the measure most un- 
just. But how could it have been 
passed but for that declaration? The 
House would recollect, that a Bill had 
been passed vesting in the Crown all the 
tights to the arrears of tithes, and enabling 
the Crown to collect those arrears by all 
the powerful means at the disposal of the 
Crown, asa creditor. That Bill was a 
failure—a mischievous failure—as had 
been foretold by those who best knew the 
state of Ireland; but those who did not 
know the state of Ireland were deter- 
mined to pass it, and it was passed. 
Now, would it be supposed, that any 
assembly of honest men would have 
listened to any Minister who should 
have come down to the House and 
stated, that “ the Tithe Bill, with all the 
powers it. gave to the Crown, has been 
a failure; but do you give us the high 
Pressure-engine of despotism, and we 
shall succeed; do you suspend the Con- 
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stitution—enable us toimprison men at our 
pleasure—try them by Courts-martial— 
abrogate all their rights—and we have no 
doubt we shall prevent all those disturb- 
ances which have been created by this 
very Tithe Bill of ours, which has been so 
complete a failure?” It was quite impos- 
sible, therefore, to suppose, that without 
such a declaration as that made by the 
noble Lord, which he had quoted, that 
the House would have suspended the 
Constitution to support the Ministerial 
failure. The declaration of the noble 
Lord, therefore, was prudent, and even 
necessary. He had been warned not to 
place confidence in that declaration ; 
but he had stated he should be sorry to 
believe, that the Bill, in spite of those 
pledges, would ever be applied to-tithes. 
When the Ministers had also pledged 
themselves to bring in a plan by which the 
arrears of tithes were to be got rid of, 
he confided in that pledge. He wrote 
immediately over to Ireland to all the 
persons in his own neighbourhood, and to 
many persons living on the borders of the 
county of Kilkenny, telling them, that the 
Irish people might rely on the Ministers, 
who meant kindly towards them, and the 
Bill would surely never be applied to the 
collection of tithes. He had quoted the 
words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He regretted that he had done so, but he 
could not believe, that the word of the Mi- 
nister would not be kept. He had suc- 
ceeded toa considerable extent in con- 
vincing the people that his own opinion 
was correct; and what had been the con- 
sequence? He stated, that the Minis- 
ters had pledged their most sacred word 
that the Bill should not be applied to col- 
lect the arrears of tithes, and that pledge 
had been most scandalously and most dis- 
gracefully violated. It was on the 6th or 
7th of April, he believed, or about the 
time that the county of Kilkenny was pro- 
claimed, that a party of police went round 
the neighbourhood of New Ross, and 
gave notice to all the farmers round, that 
they must have the names of the inmates 
of their houses written on their doors, and 
cautioned the farmers to appear at their 
doors—for so the police said—and answer 
to their names when called upon by the 
police. The farmers did as they were 
directed by the police. On the very first 
night that the Coercive Bill came into 
operation and was enforced, the police in 
a large detachment went round to fifty- 
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seven farmers, many of whom owed money 
for tithes, and had kept out of the way, 
but who, relying on the security they had 
been promised, and which he in fact on 
faith in the noble Lord’s assurances, had 
promised them, had returned ; the police, 
however, camedown upon them with a large 
military detachment, called out to these 
farmers, obliged them to come down, and 
arrested them for arrears of tithes. For 
claims made on the part of owners of the 
tithes, in the dead of the night, when 
these men had been gathered together by 
their confidence in the Government 
pledges, down came the police and 
arrested them! They were marched off 
to prison at the point of the bayonet; 
and though some of them were eighty 
years of age, they were not permitted to 
rest, but were urged forward by threats 
and insults. In another part of Kilkenny 
a more outrageous case even than this oc- 
curred. He alluded to the case of Ser- 
jeant Shaw, of the police, who arrested 
about thirty persons for arrears of tithes 
in the night time, at the suit of Dr. Butler, 
and most of them for small sums. The 


first was of a man who was sent to prison 
for an arrear of tithe amounting to Is. 8d. ; 


another for 4s. 2d.; a third for 5s. 2d.; 
and a fourth for 8s. 4d.; all of whom were 
arrested and sent to the county gaol. In 
other cases, in which themen owed 2s.,7s., 
2s. 2d., they had found the means of 
payment, and were released. These men 
were seized by night, and some of them 
kept a night in gaol, and then discharged. 
Shaw came to them, and declared that he 
arrested them under the Coercive Act, and 
threatened them with all the penalties of 
the Act, unless their tithes were paid. It 
was true, that these men had complained to 
the Magistrates, aud the Magistrates had, 
after an investigation of the conduct of the 
police, pronounced it injudicious. Tt was 
high time for the House to interfere when 
such a scandalous outrage was passed over 
as an injudicious act on the part of the 
police, Whence came the authority so to 
act? Surely it would not be said, that 
Shaw would have dared to be guilty of 
such a glaring violation of the law, unless 
he were acting under the orders of some 
superior power which he was bound to 
obey. What power then was this? He 
came before the Commons of England to 
ask what power it was, that had the au- 
dacity to interfere and falsify the pledges 
ofhis Majesty’s Government? That there 
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was sucha power was clear. This was a 
question of vast importance ; and he was 
quite sure the noble Lord could not say, 
that in bringing it forward he had acted 
unfairly by him, or that be had urged on 
the matter with indecent precipitation, 
He had done everything in his power to 
avoid the necessity of bringing this before 
Parliament. As soon as he was aware of 
the circumstances he communicated all he 
knew to his Majesty’s Government, | 80 
far back as the 15th May he had written 
to the noble Lord, to acquaint him with the 
outrages which had been committed in 
violation of his word. Not that he con- 
ceived for a moment that the noble Lord 
knew anything of them—such an idea 
never entered his head. But what he 
thought he had just reason to complain of 
was, that after this notice, nothing was 
done to check thesystem. The work still 
went on—night after night the unfortunate 
people were taken out of their houses for 
tithes, in violation of the solemn pledges 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. It appeared 
that the parties in Ireland to whom tithes 
were due had looked upon the Coercive 
Bill as a godsend—and as they knew not 
how long it might be before its powers 
were put an end to, they were determined 
to make hay whilst the sun of Coercion 
was shining. No notice whatever was 
taken of his representations. When he 
said, that no notice was taken, he could 
only speak of their practical result-—no 
step was taken in consequence, that he 
could hear of. He had used every exer- 
tion in his power to find out who were the 
persons who had dared to stand between 
the Government and the people of Ireland, 
and break the solemn pledges which that 
Government had made. He was unable 
to succeed ‘in discovering these persons, 
nor could his appeal to the Government 
put astop to them. What, he would like 
to know, would have been the situation of 
Ireland—what would have been the condi- 
tion of hon. Members, who, like himself, 
had been held up as deliberate traitors 
to the country, if Parliament had not for- 
tunately been sitting at the time of these 
occurrences? The first moment possible 
he placed upon the books of the House @ 
motion on this subject, which unfortunately 
he was unable to bring forward at an 
earlier period. He, therefore, thought it 
right to insist upon bringing the question 
before the House to-night—not out of any 
unkindness to the noble Lord, but m 
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justice to the people of Ireland, and in 
justice to the motives which induced him 
to support his Majesty’s Ministers on the 
occasion of the Coercion Bill. In his 
opinion, the Bill of last year was most 
mischievous, and had been the fertile 
cause of disturbances in Ireland. The 

ple had been promised an extinction 
of tithes; and when they found their hopes 
raised at one moment, and dashed to the 
ground the next, it was not in human 
nature, that they should be quiet. What 
had been the result oflast year’s measures? 
By such returns as they had been able to 
procure (and it was singular that in many 
cases where it was most important to pro- 
cure information, that information was 
most assiduously concealed), it appeared 
that the sum claimed at that time for 
arrears of tithes was 52,328/., whilst the 
sum actually obtained up to the 3rd 
February was 2,929/., and yet it had been 
said of this Bill that it had worked well. 
Probably, since that time some further 
amount had been received ; but if so, that 
amount had only been obtained by a 
violation of good faith to the people of Ire- 
land, which they would never forget. 
The number of decrees pronounced was 
30,000; the number of attachments issued 
by the Court of Chancery was 1,258; the 
number of proclamations was 236 ; and of 
persons against whom proceedings had 
been had for sums not exceeding one 
shilling, 4,600. It was just, however, to 
say, that some of the proceedings had not 
been acted upon. But what, he should 
like to know, could be more absurd, than 
to commence proceedings which there 
was no intention of following up? Many 
of these proceedings were for sums not 
exceeding one farthing—he, of course, did 
not complain that they had not been pro- 
secuted ; but he complained that they had 
ever been instituted—their only apparent 
object being to increase expense; though, 
with the amount of costs paid to the 
Crown Solicitor, and other Law Officers 
of the Crown, they were of course not ac- 
quainted. If, as he had heard some hint, 
the Counsel for the Crown had waived 
their claim to fees, still, he presumed, they 
must be compensated in some way ; and it 
appeared, that the Counsel attending the 
Quarter Sessions were entitled to five 
guineas per diem. All this expense had 
been incurred—for what? In the first 
place, to transfer to the Crown all the 
odium of collecting the debts due to the 
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clergy; in the next place, to receive the 
sum of 2,929/. out of 52,0002. and up- 
wards; and finally, it was considered the 
grand point of all to vindicate the law. 
He should really be glad to know what 
was the meaning of vindicating a law ad- 
mitted to be bad? What, he should like 
to know, was the meaning of vindicating 
a system devoted to extinction? There 
were persons now living, who remembered 
the period when it was in the power of 
the Protestant to go to a Roman Catholic 
and offer him 5/. for his horse, which he 
was compelled to accept. When it was 
proposed to extinguish this law, its ab- 
surdity and unjustness were fully ad- 
mitted. But suppose some able debater 
had then got up, and contended, “ that 
so long as it should continue to exist, it 
ought to be enforced,” which, in fact, 
amounted to this—that for so long as 
they could possibly keep the power, Pro- 
testants should be entitled to supply 
themselves with Roman Catholic horses at 
their own price—would not the orator, 
however able, have been deservedly 
laughed at. The hon. Gentleman then 
referred to the Report of the Tithe Com- 
mittee, which had raised such expecta- 
tions among the people of Ireland. The 
words of that Report were extremely 
remarkable, and served to account for 
much of the disturbance which had taken 
place. He begged the attention of the 
House to the following passage :—-‘ In 
‘recommending to the adoption of the 
‘ House immediate measures for the en- 
‘ forcement of the law, and for the relief 
‘ of the urgent distress of the clergy, your 
‘ Committee cannot shut their eyes to the 
‘fact, that there must be an extensive 
‘change of the present system of pro- 
‘ viding for the clergy of the Established 
‘Church in Ireland. Into the details of 
‘the measure we are not prepared to 
‘enter, but your Committee do not hesi- 
‘tate to express an opinion, that such a 
‘ change, to be satisfactory and secure, 
‘must involve the complete extinction of 
‘ tithes.” He prayed the House to recollect 
by whom the Report was brought up, and 
by whom it was sent forth to the world. 
It was needless to say, that the promises 
which were held out were believed. What 
was the change that had taken place ?— 
what was this extinction, which was to 
prove so safe and satisfactory? The right 
hon. Gentleman, the member for the 
University of Cambridge, had, some years 
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of Tithes in Ireland, which Bill was con- 
sidered a great aggravation of the evil, 
inasmuch as it took away from the tithe- 
payer all remedy, and made large tracts 
of land, such as grazing lands, &c., which 
were before exempt, liable to this impost. 
The right hon, Gentleman, however, in 
his Bill, allowed the tithe-payers the 
option of remaining under the old Jaw, or 
of claiming the benefit of that Act; 
whereas the present measure was little 
more than an arbitrary and compulsory 
application of the provisions of the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the people of 
Ireland. It appeared as though every 
Administration in this country felt itself 
bound to oppress and injure Ireland. Was 
Ireland never to have anything like fair 
play? He was justified in saying, that 
the moment Government gave the pledge, 
it ought to have adopted measures to see 
that the pledge was fulfilled. But the 
moment the Bill was sent to Ireland, it 
appeared there was a party there, strong 
and bold enough to arrest the declared 
intention of Government. He appealed 
to the noble Lord by that which had often 
been the prop of the country in times of 
difficulty—he appealed to him by that 
high character which he had _ hitherto 
maintained, that he would not suffer his 
solemn pledge to be violated. He appealed 
to his better and more generous feelings, 
that he would not suffer the Irish, because 
they were beaten down to the earth—be- 
cause they could not lift their hands in 
their own defence, and could with diffi- 
culty find a way for their petitions to that 
House—he called on the noble Lord to 
interpose, and say: ‘* These things shall 
not be. We have put down disturbance 
in Ireland by means of this Bill—we 
pledged ourselves to employ it for no 
other purpose—and we will punish any 
person who dares to use it in another way.” 
He implored of the House, and of the 
noble Lord—justice—and nothing but jus- 
tice—for his unhappy countrymen. He 
stood on the noble Lord’s bond—not, 
indeed, a legal instrument signed and 
sealed according to law; but he took his 
stand on a higher and nobler obligation — 
the word of a British Minister, given in 
the face of a British Parliament. In the 
name, then, of that honour which ought 
to be dearer to us than life—in the name 
of his unfortunate and long misgoverned 
country—-in the name of the God of Jus- 
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tice and of truth—he claimed redress for 
injured Ireland. The hon. Gentleman 
then concluded by moving, as an Amend- 
ment to the Motion for the Speaker to 
leave the Chair, a Resolution to the 
following effect :-—‘* That it is the opinion 
of this House, that the pledges given by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, that the Bill for 
the Suppression of Local Disturbances in 
Ireland should not be applied to the 
collection of tithes, and that the arrears 
of tithes should be got rid of, have not 
been fulfilled ; and also that the employ- 
ment of the Military and Police Forces in 
serving Civil Processes, and levying tithes, 
is highly unconstitutional, and ought to 
be discontinued.” 

Lord Althorp thought, as he had 
already stated, that it would have been 
more convenient if the hon. Gentleman 
had refrained from entering on this subject 
till after he had made his statement. The 
course, however, which the hon. Gentle- 
man had pursued, rendered it necessary 
for him to state to the House such reasons 
as he hoped would induce them not to 
concur in the Amendment of the hon, 
Member. With respect to the statement 
which the hon, Gentleman had made, that 
the members of the Government had 
pledged themselves that the Coercive Bill 
should not be used for the purpose of 
collecting tithes, he did not in the least 
deny that such pledges were made, both 
by himself and the other members of his 
Majesty’s Government. It had certainly 
been the intention and object of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to act on this pledge. 
At the same time he begged the House to 
recollect, that he said, that the Coercive 
Bill would not prevent the law from taking 
its ordinary course, and that tithes would 
still be open to collection, although the 
Coercive Bill was not to be applied for 
that purpose in any way whatever. He 
did not hesitate to say distinctly to the 
hon. Gentleman, that if in any case what- 
ever, that Bill had been applied to the 
collection of tithes, he admitted it was a 
breach of the pledge of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, although, of course, he did not 
admit that such breach was intentional on 
their part. Certainly, such use of the 
Coercive Bill was in contradiction of the 
pledge which had been given. With 
respect to the case which the hon. 
Member had stated as occurring in the 
neighbourhood of New Ross, he ad- 
mitted, that if any person, or any police 
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officer, acting under the provisions of 
the Coercive Bill, had induced persons to 
come out of their houses, and had then 
arrested them for tithes, such conduct 
was certainly a direct contradiction of the 
pledge which had been given. With 
respect, however, to those cases stated by 
the hon. Gentleman, he had inquired in 
the proper offices, and had not been able 
to find any account of the circumstances 
mentioned by the hon. Gentleman. With 
regard to the case in which Serjeant 
Shaw’s name was mentioned, and which 
he believed to be, in a great measure true, 
he was certainly prepared to say, that the 
conduct of Serjeant Shaw, on that occa- 
sion, was entirely unjustifiable. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to another pledge 
which he had made. He had readily 
consented to pledge himself, that the 
Coercive Bill should not be applied to the 
collection of tithes, because he intended 
to propose a measure which should render 
the collection of arrears of tithes unneces- 
sary. He was not able to recollect pre- 
cisely the words he used, but they were to 
this effect—that the measure which he 
contemplated proposing for the relief of 
the clergy, was such as would render it 
unnecessary for them to institute proceed- 
ings under the measure of last Session, for 
the collection of their tithes. The hon. 
Gentleman asked whether, in the mean 
time, it was proposed to support the 
levying of tithes? and he expressed his 
opinion that any attempt of that kind was 
likely to lead to bloodshed. His answer 
was, that until they knew whether the 
new Parliament would consent to the 
remedial measures the Government was 
about to propose, they could not at once 
drop the collection of tithes, He did not, 
however, mean to say that the hon. Mem- 
ber wanted any justification in writing, as 
he did to Ireland, in consequence of what 
he(Lord Althorp) had said. And, if it 
were satisfactory to the hon. Gentleman, 
he would readily admit that the hon, 
Gentleman was open to no imputation of 
treachery, or anything of the kind, for he 
was perfectly justified in the statements 
he made, that it was not the intention of 
Government to proceed in the collection 
of tithes under the Biil of last Session. 
The hon. Gentleman had said, that Go- 
vernment might have sent orders to stop 
the collection of tithes under this Bill: 
but on looking into this question, con- 
siderable difficulties arose. The hon, 





Gentleman had said, that, on the 15th 
May, this case had been laid before him. 
It certainly was so; and upon the receipt 
of the statements, he made inquiries into 
their accuracy, and he found that there 
had not been any suspension of proceed- 
ings under the Bill of last Session, Orders 
were immediately, on receiving the in- 
formation, sent out to suspend all further 
proceedings for the future. This was 
about ten days ago. It might be said, 
that time had been lost—perhaps that was 
the case ; but from what he had said be- 
fore, it would be clear to the House that 
the pledges which the Government had 
made they were determined to act up to. 
The proposition which he intended to 
make, when the House went into Com- 
mittee, was such as would render it highly 
improbable, that any proceeding would 
take place under the Act of last Session. 
The difficulty which prevented his bring- 
ing forward this measure before still exist- 
ed—namely, that they were not aware of 
the amount which would be required. But 
knowing the circumstances which were 
daily taking place, and the disturbed 
state of Ireland, he thought it better to 
come forward with some general Resolu- 
tion, pledging the House to take such a 
step as he was sure ought to, and he 
hoped would, prevent any further pro- 
ceedings being adopted. His proposition 
was this:—An advance of money, in 
order to take away from the clergy the 
necessity of prosecutions for the arrears of 
tithe of 1831, 1832, and for the tithe of 
the present year; the advance to be 
repaid by a land-tax charged upon all 
lands which were liable to tithe in Ireland, 
and on which no tithe had, during those 
periods, been paid. He was sure the 
House would see that the effect of this 
would be to render it unnecessary to pro- 
secute for the arrears of tithe, or to col- 
lect the tithe for the present year. It 
was also proposed to exempt all yearly 
tenants at will from payment of tithes 
after November next. By this Resolution, 
he hoped to put an end to the irritation 
now existing in Ireland, in consequence of 
the collection of tithes at the present time, 
He had admitted the statements of the 
hon. Gentleman as to his pledges; and 
he had given such explanation as he was 
able to give, of the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the transaction. 
He had explained briefly the outlines of 
the plan, which he would give more in 
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detail in Committee; and he was not 
aware that it was necessary for him to 
say more, than that he would not consent 
to a proposition which he could not but 
regard as a vote of very strong censure on 
his Majesty’s Government generally, and 
particularly on him individually. 

Mr. O’Ferrall said, that the noble 
Lord’s explanation was most unsatis- 
factory. The noble Lord admitted that 
his pledge had been violated, and though 
he believed the noble Lord to be perfectly 
innocent on that score, it was evident that 
some person must be guilty. If the noble 
Lord had stated that he would use his 
exertions to discover and bring to punish- 
ment the person who had caused the 
solemn pledge of the Government to be 
nullified, there would have been reason 
why the hon. Member should be perfectly 
satisfied. The people of Ireland would 
not be satisfied unless justice were done 
in this case. The hon. member for Wex- 
ford had omitted to mention many circum- 
stances which would have strengthened 
the case which he had brought forward. 
Amongst other things he might have stated, 
that the first act of the Government after 
the passing of the Coercion Bill, was to 
cover the trees and the walls of the hon. 
Member's domain with tithe proclamations. 
That was the hon. Member’s reward for 
the sacrifices which he had made in sup- 
porting the Coercion Bill. He could, 
by certain depositions which he held 
in his hand, show that the police 
and the military had actively assisted in 
the collection of tithes contrary to the 
pledge of Ministers. In one case a cabin 
was forcibly broken open, and the occupier 
arrested for a tithe debt of 18s. 4d., 
though Ministers distinctly pledged them- 
selves, that the Coercion Bill should not 
be so applied. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley wished to know 
whether the complaint of the hon. Member 
was directed against the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act of last Session, or the existing 
Coercion-law? Tle understood the hon. 
Member to complain that the harsh cases 
he had just cited occurred under the colour 
of enforcing the Coercion Bill. 

Mr. O’Ferrali had to complain that 
both acts—the Tithe Act and the Coercion 
—had been much abused in the collection 
of tithes, particularly the latter, which 
Ministers pledged themselves should not 
be applied in any way to enforcing the 
payment of tithes, It was undeniable 
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that the. police and the military were 
every day employed in civil processes and 
tithe cases, though the 3rd of George 4th 
distinctly prohibited the employment of 
the policeman as a tithe-proctor; and the 
7th and 8th of the same King prohibited 
the employment of the military in levying 
tithe distresses. The noble Lord had just 
told them, that Ministers proposed to 
advance a certain amount of the public 
money to the Irish clergy in lieu of the 
arrear of tithes, and that the Crown should 
stand in their shoes in reference to their 
claims upon the land. Now he last year 
voted with the noble Lord for advancing 
60,000/. to the suffering clergy of Ireland. 
He did so, because he knew that, owing to 
the refusal of the people to pay tithes, 
many innocent families were reduced toa 
state of want; but he solemnly declared, 
that at the time nothing was further from his 
expectation than that Government should 
turn out more severe tithe proctors than 
their clerical predecessors. Indeed, he 
owed it to the Irish clergy as a body to 
state, that they were far less exorbitant 
and grasping, and inconsiderately exigent 
of their tithes, than the great lay impro- 
priators. And he owed it to trath to de- 
clare, that the vacillating, neither-one- 
thing-nor-the-other policy of Ministers 
touching tithes in Ireland—their this day 
declaring, that tithes should be “ ex- 
tinguished for ever” —their to-morrow re- 
canting, and saying, they meant no such 
thing—that this trimming dastardly policy 
had created much dissatisfaction among 
their well-wishers, and indignation and 
contempt among their foes. Far better 
for the peace of Ireland would it have been 
had they declared, that they would ‘not, 
or could not, redress the monstrous abuses 
of the Irish Church Establishment, had 
they refrained from professions and 
promises, which it was hardly possible 
they could, under existing circumstances, 
speedily realise, and had they, instead of 
meeting all difficulties with their coercion, 
come down and endeavoured to amend 
the thousand-and-one defects and abuses 
of the tithe collection measure. God 
knew he did not make these complaints 
willingly — that he spoke as much in sorrow 
asin anger. In truth, he had in no slight 
degree incurred the displeasure of his con- 
stituents by continuing to support Mi- 
nisters after they had neglected to confer 
practical benefit on Ireland. His answer 
was invariably: “ Wait a little— give them 
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time—they are yet but young in office ; 
but I am confident they are honest men, 
and mean well.” But how could he again 
attempt to defend them to his constituents ? 
and if he and those who, like him, were 
well disposed towards the noble Lord and 
his colleagues, were compelled to with- 
draw their support, where were they to 
look for reinforcements? Not surely 
among the Tories, who hated them with 
all the rancour of unsuccessful graspers 
for place and power. ‘Though generally 
inclined to support his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he must on this occasion vote for 
the Motion of the hon. member for 
Wexford. 

Sir Hussey Vivian felt too deep an in- 
terest in the welfare of Ireland to give a 
silent vote on the present occasion. He 
had very recently stated, and he would 
then repeat, that he hoped to see the day 
when tithes should be extinguished alto- 
gether in Ireland—and he trusted that 
that day was much nearer than even he at 
first supposed ; for till the tithe system 
was abolished, in name and fact, Ireland 
would be a stranger to peace and pros- 
perity. Hon. Members who asserted, 
that if the outcry against tithes were ac- 
ceded to, they should next be called upon 
to give up their rents, knew little of Ire- 
land, and of the angry feelings with which 
tithes had been long regarded in that 
country. The anti-tithe resistance was 
not the growth of yesterday, and was 
based on far other principles and feelings 
than the refusal to pay a lawful debt. 


It had of late years, owing to a variety of 


causes, assumed so formidable and uni- 
versal a shape, that it might now be con- 
sidered a deep-rooted national feeling. 
The schedules laid on the Table of the 
number and character of tithe debts in 
Ireland during the two years preceding 
the Bill of last Session, exhibited this 
fact in a striking point of view. He had 
carefully examined these schedules, and 
he found that in fifty parishes there were 
hot less than 19,000 tithe defaulters. 
Of these 19,000 defaulters, 1,000 only 
sre for sums above 5i/.; 1,400 for sums 
above 12. and under 5/.; 1,800 for sums 
wder 12. and above 5s. (the remainder 
being for debts under 5s.); a great many 
for not more than 6d., and even 24d. and 
I¥d. He would ask, should such a state 
of things be permitted to exist in a 
Civilized empire? Was it not idle to keep 
cavilling about the abstract right of the 
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Established Church to tithes, when the 
Catholics feit that reason and even 
religion denounced the monstrous prin- 
ciple of their being taxed for the support 
of a Protestant hierarchy? Let them, 
then, provide the remedy in time. He 
warned them as a staunch friend of the 
Church of England. ‘‘ Coming events 
cast their shadows before,” and he who 
ran might read the signs of the times, 
indicating that not only in Ireland, but in 
ingland, the whole tithe system should 
be wholly redeemed and extinguished. 
He trusted that Ministers would speedily 
follow up their Commutation Bill of last 
Session by a measure for the total redemp- 
tion of tithes. There surely was not more 
difficulty than in redeeming the Land-tax ; 
and, as to the principle of compulsion, 
surely it was as just to make a compulsory 
redemption as a compulsory commutation 
of tithes. Such a measure, he was con- 
vinced, would not only tend to restore 
peace and social order in Ireland, but 
essentially benefit the Church itself. With 
regard to the complaints of the hon. mem- 
bers for Wexford and Kildare (Messrs. 
Lambert and O'Ferrall) of police and mili- 
tary having been, under the Coercion Bill, 
applied to collecting of tithe arrears, all 
he could say was, that he held an official 
station, in which he should have quickly 
heard of the instances and circumstances 
of such enforcement of the previsions of 
that bill, had any occurred. He was 
sure the hon. Members were misinformed. 
With respect to the statements as to the 
alleged transactions at New Ross, he was 
disposed to think the hon. Gentleman had 
been misinformed. He had been at New 
Ross within the last fortnight, but had 
not heard a syllable of the circumstances 
alluded to, except with regard to Sergeant 
Shawe, whom he had himself reprimanded. 
There was, unfortunately, much to correct 
in Ireland, but it was much which could 
not be corrected by legislative measures. 
It was only to be corrected by the gentry 
possessing the property of that country. 
The possessors of its estates, to whom 
they had descended by confiscation, con- 
tinued too much, he was sorry to say, to 
treat the people upon them as a conquered 
people. He wished the real state of Ire- 
land was better known than it was to the 
gentry of this country. If so, he was sure 
that her interests would be better under- 
stood and provided for than they now 
were. He did not mean to cast blame 
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upon the present proprietors for the tenure 
upon which they held their estates, but, 
unless they pursued a different. system, 
he was sure that legislation could not im- 
prove the condition of the country. He 
believed that, although some legislative 
measures, such as the Subletting Act, were 
working generally well, yet that even these 
were made the instruments of oppression 
in some cases. As long as such a system 
continued, disturbance must be its natural 
consequence. He should be ashamed to 
presume to undertake the defence of his 
right hon. friend the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, who was so much more com- 
petent than any other man to defend him- 
self; but he begged to deny the charge 
made by the hon. member for Cork, with 
regard to the spirit in which his right hon. 
friend used the expressions ‘‘ extinction of 
tithes.” Every man who heard them must 
have understood his right hon. friend to 
mean a commutation of tithes—or for what 
purpose could he have promised measures 
to substitute another system for the old 
one? With respect to the general state 
of Ireland, he begged to observe, that hon. 
Members who judged of that country by 
the circumstances of this, fell into a very 
great error. The circumstances of the two 
countries were different — unfortunately 
widely different—and the difference was 
of all importance in legislation. There 
was much to correct in the institutions 
and management of Ireland, much which 
admitted of a legislative remedy, much 
which admitted of no legislative remedy, 
and which could only be amended by the 
moral influence of its resident gentry. The 
English rule there had been always that 
of a conqueror; and the habits of the 
people were, in every relation, early and 
permanently affected by the difference of 
feeling and habit between the semi-bar- 
barous conqueror and the somewhat less 
civilized conquered. No man could legis- 
late for Ireland with advantage that over- 
looked the original source of much of the 
national prejudices, and party and religious 
antipathies, which had so long marred the 
fair face of that naturally fine country. 
Then there was the widest difference be- 
tween the public opinion, the local habits 
of thought and conduct, of the Irish and 
the English working classes. In England 
the landlord resided on his estate, and 
was acquainted with, and took a warm 
interest in, the welfare of his tenants, and 
still lower, the farmer with his workmen— 
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all knew and were mixed up with each 
other’s prosperity. Even the alien and 
the chance-vagrant had the overseer to 
secure him necessaries of life. But no 
such state of things, unfortunately, ob- 
tained in Ireland. There the great land- 
lord knew nothing of his estate but through 
his agent. Thousands upon thousands 
eked out existence on small fractions of 
land without any soul to look after their 
well-being except the middlemen. Then 
this cultivation merely raised as much as 
kept body and soul together, without any- 
thing like full employment, while the very 
poor braved a desperate fate between fa- 
mine and rapine. Was it surprising that 
an excitable people should, under such 
circumstances, be easily moved to acts of 
disturbance and lawlessness? Would it not 
indeed be wonderful if they remained 
supine and apathetic? They were easily 
worked upon; and the disturbances in 
Ireland were thus easily accounted for. 
The hon. member for Cork had said, on 
a former occasion, that all the blood which 
had flowed in Ireland was in consequence 
of the expression of the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Colonies as to the extinction 
of tithes. Now, he (Sir H. Vivian) had 
never met with any one who did not 
understand extinction of tithes to mean 
commutation, and, therefore, the interpre- 
tation put upon his right hon. friend’s 
words was most unjust. But did the hon. 
member for Cork attribute nothing of the 
state of Ireland to the burning eloquence 
in which all the misfortunes of Ireland 
were attributed to England, and this coun- 
try was called the country of the foreigner 
and the enemy? Did he attribute nothing 
to the resistance to the authorities which 
had been shown from one end of Ireland 
to another by persons who ought to have 
known better. Then, again, there was 
the deplorable party spirit which distracted 
Ireland from the highest to the lowest— 
from the seat of justice to the most lowly 
cabin — influencing the Grand Jury to 
throw out a bill in the teeth of facts, and 
the petit Jury to return a verdict contrary 
to all evidence—which no man unac- 
quainted with Ireland could easily esti- 
mate, and which must be wholly extin- 
guished before Ireland could be, what. he 
trusted she would at length be, a flourish- 
ing and peaceable portion of the united 
Empire. Noman laboured more anxiously 
to extinguish that baneful party spirit than 
Lord Anglesey, than whom no man could 
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be more devoted, heart and soul, to the 
welfare of Ireland—and, as might be ex- 
pected, no man was so assailed by the 
virulent abuse of both the parties which 
infested that country. This led him to 
the repeal question. He was one who 
could never believe, that the advocates of 
that question could possibly be in earnest 
in their schemes and assertions—and he 
had carefully attended to their proceedings 
at their so called “ National Council,” in 
order to learn some argument for their 
conduct, and what object they actually 
proposed to themselves to attain. But 
he had watched in vain—no argument 
touching the repeal by the members of 
that council—unless, indeed, some dis- 
cussion respecting the duty on soap, some 
story of a woman who sought for relief 
for a bastard child—could be received as 
argument in point. He was, therefore, 
compelled to guess at the intentions and 
meaning of the repeal advocates, some of 
whom had declared that they wished to 
see Ireland independent like Belgium. 
But did. they forget, that Belgium was de- 
scribed in history as the ‘‘ prize-fighting 
ground” of Europe; and that if Ireland 
were to be in the same way separated from 


England, it would, in the same way, be- 
come the prize-fighting ground of Europe ? 
There were two words which were applic- 


able to Ireland—concede and coerce. Let 
him not be supposed to mean by coercion, 
bullets or bayonets, but there must, no 
doubt, be security for property. In this 
respect the Coercion Bill had produced 
the very best, and in the county where it 
was in operation he had not heard of a 
single act of oppression under it. He 
would say, look into the state of Ireland; 
concede what ought to be conceded ; cor- 
tect what ought to be corrected ; and then, 
indeed, they might look for tranquillity 
and prosperity. 

Mr. Barron was ready to assert, that 
from the councils of Lismore and Cashel 
down to the present time, tithes had ever 
been the source of discontent and disunion 
mIreland, This he instanced by refer- 
ence to the preamble of the Whiteboy Act, 
and to the Whiteboys, Rightboys, Peep- 
of-day-boys, and others, the germs of the 
present associations amongst the peasantry 
for the abolition of tithes. Thus, there- 
fore, even in modern times, there was on 
their records proof of constant disorders 
for the last sixty years proceeding from 
this cause ; and, no matter what tax was 
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imposed, or what denomination it might 
go by, if it were in lieu of tithes it would 
continue to be equally odious to the people 
of Ireland, unless a share, according to 
the original intent of these donations, were 
bestowed upon the poor. In proof of his 
assertions, the hon. Gentleman referred to 
the evidence before the Committee last 
year, and to the report of that Committee, 
which was understood to have been drawn 
up by the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies. Until the system was totally 
changed they wotld labour in vain for the 
pacification of Ireland, and that they might 
do so, and devote the tithes to the pur- 
poses of hospitality and instruction, the 
hon. Gentleman quoted various statutes, 
from the time of Richard 2nd to the reign 
of George 4th, imposing these duties upon 
all holders of Church livings. He then 
referred to Scotland, which had been 
relieved from tithes, after a sanguinary 
struggle, by the indomitable valour of her 
sons, and instanced her as a country where 
every man paid only the clergy of his own 
persuasion. A great debt was due from 
England to Ireland, and it ought to be 
paid. The Government had not come 
forward early enough in the present Ses- 
sion, but let them now do so in earnest, 
and they should have his support. He 
said this, because the present system had 
engendered a hatred to the name of Eng- 
land, and to every thing English, in con- 
sequence of the association between tithes 
and Protestantism, to which the feelings 
of the Irish people were altogether averse. 
This system ought, even on grounds of 
economy, to be changed, as it required 
an army of 30,000 men to support it, and 
otherwise it could not be maintained, so 
contrary was it to Irish feelings, or, if it 
pleased some Gentlemen, to Irish pre- 
judices. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson hoped, that the 
open and candid statement of the noble 
Lord would be sufficient to induce the 
hon. member for Wexford to withdraw his 
Amendment. The noble Lord had ad- 
mitted, that the proceedings had been im- 
proper, and that he could not give his 
sanction to them. He (Mr. Fergusson) 
had declared, when the Coercion Bill was 
brought forward, that if the military were 
to be employed in the collection of tithes, 
he would not vote for the Bill. He 
thought the Legislature had been abused 
upon this point. He now said, that more 
than a reprimand was required—that dis- 
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missal was necessary. He had heard, that 
an opinion had been given by the law 
officers of the Crown, that a power which 
vested in the Crown under the regulations 
of the extant law of breaking into houses, 
might be exercised in the collection of 
tithes, and that persons had been seized 
under that pretext. He was convinced 
that the noble Lord could not sanction 
such outrageous proceedings as the em- 
ployment of the military in civil process. 

Mr. Henry Grattan asked the noble 
Lord, whether the Government would 
dismiss the Attorney General, and the law 
ofticers who had given such an opinion ? 
He asked the nobie Lord, whether the law 
had not been violated? It was easy for 
him to say, that he knew nothing of it; 
it was his duty to know of it. What was 
the use of a Lord-lieutenant ? Would 
Ministers enforce their orders, or would 
they suffer themselves to be mocked at? 
Their own officers in Ireland were deceiv- 
ing or disobeying them. 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor said, that when, 
at the passing of the Bill, Members had 
spoken against vesting such power in the 
Irish government, it was asked, will you 
not trust the Lord Lieutenant? All the 
pledges given by the right hon, Gentle- 
man (Mr. Stanley) on the passing of the 
Bill had been violated. As to the noble 
Lord saying, that the proceedings were not 
had with the sanction of the Government, 
at all events they were with the sanction 
of the servants of Government. 

Mr. Montague L. Chapman said, that 
all he wished for was, that the Govern- 
ment should show their sincerity by ex- 
posing those who had disobeyed their 
orders. The Irish government had acted 
in the most strange and_ inconsistent 
manner. He knew one case in which a 
Magistrate wrote to the Irish government 
to know whether he would be justified in 
ordering out the police to enforce the ser- 
vice of processes for tithes due at May 
last. ‘The answer of Sir William Gosset 
was, that the case was laid before the law 
officers of the Crown, but that his Excel- 
lency did not feel himself warranted in 
stating any opinion as to the legality or 
illegality of such an employment of the 
police force. Here then was the Irish 
government refusing to give any instruc- 
tions to the Magistrates as toa point which 
created the greatest uneasiness and alarm 
n Ireland. 

Mr. Nicholas Fitzsimon said, that he 
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thought a case had been clearly made out, 
and he should give his support to the 
Motion of the hon. member for Wexford, 
He could not but express his surprise at 
the speech of the hon. member for Kirk- 
cudbright, whose observations all tended 
one way, though his vote was to be given 
another. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that in 
common fairness his noble friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, might have been 
permitted to bring forward his plan for 
the settlement of all the difficulties arising 
out of the present system of collecting 
tithes before this attack was made upon 
the conduct and character of the Admi- 
nistration. He thought that the hon, 
member for Wexford had displayed consi- 
derable ingenuity in the mode in which 
he had framed his Amendment. That 
Amendment contained two questions per- 
fectly distinct from each other: the first 
was, that ‘it was the opinion of this 
House that the Coercion Bill should not 
have been applied to assist the collection 
of tithes, and that the pledge given by 
the Administration that the arrears of 
tithes should- be got rid of had not been 
fulfilled ;” and then came the other, “ that 
the employment of the military and police 
force in the serving of civil process, and 
in the levying of tithes, was highly uncon- 
stitutional, and ought to be discontinued.” 
Now, the hon. member for Kildare had 
brought forward a number of cases, in 
which the military and police force bad 
been attending for the protection of those 
persons who served civil process; and 
from his speech it would appear that, for 
their assistance in the collection of tithes, 
the powers of the Coercion Bill had been 
called into employment. Now, before 
the House came to that conclusion, it 
ought to separate the two questions which 
had been thus ingeniously connected 
together; and, in order to effect that 
separation, he would just inform hon. 
Members that, in the county of Kildare, 
the Coercion Bill had never yet been put 
in operation at all. There could, there- 
fore, be no ground for the allegation which 
the hon. Member had so needlessly made, 
that, in the county of Kildare, the Coer- 
cion Bill had been used for the collection 
of tithes. It would be in the recollection 
of the House, that when the Coercion Bill 
was under discussion, it had been said by 
himself and others, that the tendency of 
that Bill would be to make the law gene- 
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rally respected throughout Ireland; and 
the fact was, that individuals, knowing 
that Bill to be in existence, had proceeded 
to enforce the rights which they might 
have been induced to abandon without it. 
He defied the hon. member for Kildare to 
point out any instance, save that of the 
police serjeant Shaw, in which the Coer- 
cion Bill had been used as a pretext for 
collecting tithes. He admitted that Shaw, 
in direct violation not only of the wishes, 
but of the express orders of Government, 
had employed that act for purposes to 
which it was undoubtedly intended that 
it never should be applied. He thought 
that the Magistrates who had conducted 
the investigation into the conduct of that 
officer had passed a very lenient sentence 
upon him. The hon. Member, however, 
said, that he did not want to have Shaw 
punished, all that he wanted was, to know 
by whom Shaw had been authorized to 
act as he had done. Now, he (Mr. Stan- 
ley) had no hesitation in saying that Shaw 
had not been authorized to act so by the 
Government. Whilst on this subject, he 
would beg leave to call the attention of 
the House to the language used by the 
Magistrates in passing sentence upon 
Shaw: they told him, ‘‘ that they repre- 
hended him; and that, if it had not been 
for his excellent character, they should 
have recommended his dismissal, for they 
wished it to be distinctly understood in 
all quarters, that it was not the intention 
of Government to use the Coercion Bill 
for the collection of tithes.” He, there- 
fore, thought that, when the hon. Member 
brought forward the case of Shaw, who, 
he admitted, had violated the law, he 
ought in common fairness to have stated, 
that the Magistrates, after reprehending 
that officer, told him that they would have 
dismissed him from his situation, on ac- 
count of that misconduct, had it not been 
for his previous excellent character. This 
was literally and simply the only case on 
which the hon. Member had fixed his 
[ Mr. 


charge against the Government. 
lambert: No; 1 have fifty-seven others. ] 
At any rate that was the only case which, 
with the circumstances of time and place, 
had been brought to the notice of Govern- 


ment, He had no knowledge of it when 
he first entered the House that evening, 
and the paper which he had just read to 
the House had been put into his hands 
hot many minutes since. Of the other 
cases to which the hon. Member alluded 
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he had no knowledge whatsoever; but 
this he would say, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber would mention the times and places at 
which they occurred, and would substan- 
tiate his mention of them by distinct 
proofs, and not by mere vague allegations, 
Government would not only disavow 
them as acts authorized by the Govern- 
ment, but would also visit with suitable 
consequences those who had so offended 
against the law. He warned the House, 
however, against mixing up the operation 
of the Coercion Bill with the employment 
of the military and police force in various 
parts of Ireland. He was sorry to say 
that for some time past it had been quite 
impossible for any individual to collect 
tithes, or to serve civil process for the 
collection of tithes, without the presence 
of the military or the police. Those 
forces, however, had only been present to 
guard those who served the process, and 
in doing so, they neither overstepped the 
strict line of their duty nor acted un- 
constitutionally, so long as tithes were 
to be collected. Great stress had been 
laid upon the fact that the police had 
broken open doors to collect tithes. Now, 
what might have happened since he had 
ceased to fill the office of Secretary for 
Ireland he could not precisely state ; 
but this he must say, that, so long as he 
was Secretary, the impression of the law 
officers of the Government was, that the 
police had no right to break open doors 
to serve a civil process. [An Hon. Mem- 
ber : “Captain Gunn—Captain Gunn.”] 
He could not, he repeated, answer whe- 
ther such an opinion had been given or 
not; but of this he was certain—that 
whilst he was Irish Secretary he had not 
heard or known of any house having been 
broken open by the police. It had also 
been said, that excessive severity had been 
displayed by the clergy in the collection of 
their tithes. He could not pretend to 
explain how gentlemen who ventured 
upon that assertion could reconcile it with 
another which they had made in the 
course of that evening, that only 2,0002. 
had been recovered by the clergy out of 
104,000/. which was admitted to be due 
to them up to last February by all parties, 
and which he contended to be much less 
than their strict due, owing to their re- 
luctance to enforce their claims to the full 
extent in the present excited state of Ire- 
land. His noble friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the discussion on 
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the Coercion Bill, had said, that it was 
the intention of Ministers to submit a 
proposition to the House, which would 
render it unnecessary to carry into effect 
the Bill of last year, and which would 
provide for the arrears of tithes due for 
the last three years; and, in point of 
fact, his noble friend had that night in- 
tended to introduce a bill for that purpose, 
founded on the proposition of a land-tax, 
which had come from the Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House last year, 
and which they then declared to be a 
proposition which would spread universal 
satisfaction throughout. Ireland. He 
regretted exceedingly that his noble friend 
had not been permitted to accomplish his 
design ; for his noble friend, on one of those 
discussions, distinctly stated, that until that 
proposition was adopted as a substantive 
proposition by that House, he could not put 
an end throughout Ireland to all processes 
for the collection of tithes in Ireland. He 
believed, however, that the collection of 
tithes had ceased throughout Ireland on 
the part of Government. He believed 
such to be the case in consequence of the 
correspondence which had taken place 
between the officers of Government and 
the police-ofticer who,’ in the county of 
Kildare, had broken into several houses 
to collect tithes. That police-officer, in 
reporting to Government, had stated that, 
“« finding it impossible to collect the tithes 
for 1831, in spite of the great lenity which 
had hitherto been displayed in collecting 
them, and finding it also impossible to 
arrest the defaulters in open day, he had 
gone with part of his force before day- 
break, and having broken open ten 
houses, had carried off the inmates to 
gaol.” And yet upon a motion of censure 
upon the Government, and upon his 
noble friend as the head of it —[Several 
Members: “No, no.”] No? (said Mr. 
Stanley) Let any man with the slightest 
spark of honour in his breast tell me that 
it is not'a direct censure upon the 
Government to say, that the pledges which 
they gave to pursue a certain line of 
policy have not been, and yet ought to 
be, fulfilled. Itrust that I shall never see 
any Government which will tamely sub- 
mit to such a censure from the House, or 
which having received such a censure, 
shall be deemed worthy of its confidence 
in future. Not acensure! [* Yes; it is 
acensure.”| Well, then, it is a censure ; 
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been hitherto denied during all this even- 
ing that any censure at all was intended 
upon the Government.” The right hon, 
Gentleman proceeded to say, that the 
report of the police-otlicer to which he 
had just been alluding was made on the 
5th of June 1833. On the 7th of June 
1833, was this answer sent to him from 
the Castle:—‘* Referring to your report 
of the 5th instant, from which it appears, 
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that in order to arrest certain tithe de- 


faulters in the parish of Rathangan, you 
broke open the doors of certain houses, I 
am desired to acquaint you that you have 
done this in direct violation of your 
orders, and that you are expected to 
offer immediately any explanation which 
you may have togive of the causes which led 
you to adopt this extraordinary conduct.” 
[Mr. O’Connell: To whom was this letter 
directed ?] To Captain Flinter. Now, 
he thought that if the case rested here, 
the paper which he had just read would 
be in itself a justification of the conduct 
and of the feelings of Government. But 
it so happened that in another part of this 
letter reference was made to the orders 
issued to the police on this very subject, 
on the 12th of May last, on which day the 
Government of Ireland received the first 
intimation of these improper practices. 
He thought, then, that, with these papers 
to back him, he had a right to say, that 
Government stood entirely acquitted of 
the heavy charges which hon. Members 
that evening had preferred against it. He 
had, on former occasions, admitted the 
great difficulty of collecting tithes in 
Ireland; and he would not now, for the 
thousandth time, refer again to the words 
“the extinction of tithes,” or to any 
plans for the extinction of the present 
system of tithes; for he supposed that he 
must submit to the misrepresentations 
which had been so sedulously spread 
abroad of what he had before said upon 
that subject. But he had never meant— 
and no man had ever ventured to say, that 
he meant—by the extinction of tithes that 
there should be a cessation of every kind 
of payment for land which was now sub- 
ject to payments for tithes ; and when the 
hon. member for the county of Cork came 
forward and said, that the Government 
was only adding insult to injury by pro- 
posing a land-tax in lieu of tithes, inas- 
much as the landlords would be more 
severe in exacting the value of it from 





that is one point at least gained, for it has 


their tenants than the clergy had been 
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in exacting their tithes from their flocks— 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor: 1 never said 
any such thing. I merely quoted that as 
an opinion stated by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the member for Tamworth. 

Mr. Stanley understood the hon. and 
learned member for Cork, to represent the 
right hon. Baronet the member for Tam- 
worth as averse to any plan of commuting 
tithes, because it might be abused by the 
landlords so as to compel their tenants to 
pay them 1s. 3d. hereafter for every 1s. 
of tithes which they paid at present to the 
clergyman. But the hon. Gentleman 
had not stopped there, for he had used 
this argument of the right hon. Baronet 
as a reason why tithes should not be 
commuted. at all: and therefore, he 
felt himself justified in calling upon the 
hon. Gentleman, and also upon the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the member for 
Dublin, if they would neither have a 
commutation of tithes nor a land-tax in 
lieu of tithes, to give to the House their 
views as to what they meant by the ex- 
tinction of tithes, and how they meant to 
get rid of the present system. If they 
were to be told, that the tithe system was 


bad, that the commutation system was no 
better, and that going from a commutation 
system to a land-tax was only going from 
bad to worse—[{Mr. O’Ferrail, “<I never 
said so.” |—‘‘ Not say so? (continued Mr. 
Stanley) I beg the hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon, but those words are too re- 


matkable to be soon forgotten. Yes, the 
hon. Member, after a severe comment 
upon my noble friend for proposing to pay 
off by a land-tax the loan to be advanced 
to the people of Ireland, to meet their 
arrears of tithes, used this expression : 
‘So, you go on“ from tithes to commuta- 
tion, and from commutation to a land-tax, 
and so on, step by step, from bad to 
worse.” Now, if the hon. Member and 
his friends intended to get rid of the pay- 
ment for tithes altogether—[‘‘ No, no.”] 
I am glad that the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site have made that disavowal; but as it 
has been extracted from them now at this 
the eleventh hour, I feel myself justified in 
calling upon them—and I hope that the 
House will join with me in calling upon 
them—if they find fault with the system of 
exchange which we propose for tithes, to 
state what system of exchange they have 
in their contemplation, and to take the 
sense of the House upon it.” 

Mr. O’ Ferrall wished to say, whatever 
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words he might have used, that he by no 
means meant to express the sentiment 
which the right hon. Gentleman had, by 
misinterpreting his words put upon them. 

Sir Robert Peel, in allusion to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Cork, 
(Mr. F. O’Connor) during his absence from 
the House, said, that he had never, to the 
best of his recollection and belief, ex- 
pressed himself adverse to any reasonable 
plan of tithe commutation. He might 
have said, that the absolute extinction of 
tithes would not be of great benefit to the 
Irish tenant ; for as the Irish clergymen, 
generally speaking, made a large reduction 
in the value of the tithes which they had 
a right to claim from the farmers, and as 
the Irish landlords would, if tithes were 
abolished, have a right to demand from 
the farmer an equivalent for the tithes 
which they formerly paid to the clergy- 
men, it might turn out, that the landlords 
would demand more from them than they 
had hitherto been accustomed to pay to 
the clergy. More than that he did not 
believe that he had ever- said—and cer- 
tainly he had never expressed himself 
hostile to any well-arranged plan for the 
commutation of tithes. 

Mr. O’Connell-said, the right. hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) had asked him 
what he meant by the extinction of tithes, 
consistently with a payment out of land. 
He would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
what he did not mean by the extinction 
of tithes. [Cries of “ oh, oh!” and laugh- 
ter.| He would ask what had he done, 
or what had his country done, that Mem- 
bers should dare to put him down in that 
ruffianly manner? [Cries of “ oh, oh!” 
and ‘ Order, order.” } 

Mr. Stanley rose to order, amidst loud 
cheers. He apprehended that no hon. 
Member was justified in using the word 
“dare” as applying to the course which 
any other hon. Member might choose to 
pursue. 

Mr. O'Connell would ask how any 
Members could presume to raise such 
ruffianly shouts as had been raised against 
him on that occasion.—Loud shouts 
of “Oh, oh!” and “ Order, order,” 
in the midst of which— 

Lord Sandon rose to order. He hoped 
that if the House wished to preserve the 
character of an assembly of gentlemen, 
they would not allow such language to be 
used in that House, whatever might be its 
cause. He would not justify the in- 
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terruption that had been given; but he 
must say, that if that House was fit to 
represent the people of England, they 
should not allow such language to be 
addressed to them in the House, whatever 
they might do with respect to language 
held out of it. He would call on the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair to de- 
clare his opinion of the language which 
had been used by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin. 

The Speaker said, that the call made 
upon him by the noble Lord was such as 
he could not but answer. The language 
of the hon. member for Dublin was 
undoubtedly disorderly, and the provoca- 
tion which he received was equally dis- 
orderly. He was sure, that the House 
would feel indebted to the noble Lord for 
calling its attention to the subject, and 
that it would give its censure equally to 
both sides ; and he hoped that what had 
been said by the noble Lord would bring 
back the attention of the House to what 
was before them, and be a proper guide to 
them as to the course they ought to 
pursue. 

Mr. O'Connell wished he knew how 
adequately to receive what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair, 
and adequately to expzess his apology for 
anything he might have said. He would 
wish to express himself in terms as happy 
as those in which that reproof had been 
conveyed; but finding it impossible to do 
so he implored the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Speaker) to consider of a suitable 
apology for him—to consider what he 
ought to say, and to believe it to be said. 
He was saying, when he was interrupted, 
that he would tell what he did not mean 
by an extinction of tithes—he did not 
mean that there should be regiments of 
horse, foot, and artillery to collect them— 
that there should be military and police 
employed in their collection—and, least 
of all, he never meant that there should 
be breaking into houses with respect to them, 
He did not mean that such scenes should 
take, as had taken place in the county 
of Kildare—that the daughter of Mr. 
O'Donnell should be dragged from her resi- 
dence, and not allowed time to dress her- 
self before she was hurried off to Clonmel 
gaol with her father; or that Mr. O’Regan 
should have been used as he had been. 
He meant something very different by 
the extinction of tithes. He meant some- 
thing very different from what had been 





the effect of the passing of the Coercion 
Bill. Several charges had been brought 
forward by the hon. member for Wexford. 
He gave credit to the hon. Member for 
not intending to censure the Government 
by his Motion; but the terms of that 
Motion certainly did convey a censure 
upon Ministers. ‘There were two things 
complained of—the abuses of the Coercion 
Bill, and of the Police Laws. Were any 
of the cases cited denied? The case of 
Shaw was brought forward, not with a 
view to punish him, but in order to ascer- 
tain upon what authority he acted. If 
Serjeant Shaw had acted upon his own 
authority he ought to be dismissed ; but 
it did not appear that he had been. As to 
the 57 cases quoted, it was said by the 
right hon. Gentleman, that if they were 
established, he would visit the offenders 
with punishment. That declaration was 
cheered by the House; but had_ those 
cases, or could those cases, be denied? 
He would state the case of the reverend Mr. 
Thompson, of the parish of Myross, in 
which there were 3,347 acres let at a 
rack-rent of 2,937/. Upon this rack-rent, 
the reverend Gentleman exacted a tithe 
ef 5501. or one-sixth per annum. There 
was the additional aggravation that in 
his parish there were scarcely three Pro- 
testants. The case of Archdeacon Trench 
was another of great hardship, for he held 
one living at Ballinasloe, and another in 
Louth. At the latter place his tithes 
were collected by the police, at an ex- 
pense of 10s. upon every 1d. 7s. 6d. that 
was due, and these for tithes, which fell 
due on the Ist of May. Here, too, it 
was to be observed, according to a letter 
which he had in his pocket, the reverend 
Gentleman’s person was unknown, for he 
had never been in the parish. In various 
counties the police were going about 
collecting tithes, and all this in direct 
violation of the law; but then it was in 
Ireland that these violations of the law 
took place, and redress, therefore, was 
not to be expected. He only stated 
the fact that the police were so employed, 
and he attributed no blame to the noble 
Lord, for he believed that the noble Lord 
was not acquainted with the fact. The 
noble Lord had said, that he would in- 
quire into the facts, and would censure 
the Irish authorities for permitting it. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) wished the noble Lord 
had added, that he would remove the pre- 
sent authorities and substitute others—h¢ 
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cared not whom. He recollected having 
stated what had been done in the county 
of Roscommon for collecting tithes, and 
he had received a letter that very day 
mentioning the violation of the law, and 
saying, that the Coercive Bill was estab- 
lished to collect tithes, and that the police 
acted under it. He should agree with the 
hon, member for Kirckudbright, that the 
noble Lord ought not to be censured if 
those cases were not proved, and if the 
noble Lord had punished those who had 
been guilty of them. But, as the noble 
Lord did not censure them, he would 
appeal to the hon. member for Kirkeud- 
bright if the noble Lord was not pursuing 
the course formerly adopted by Lord 
Anglesey and his then Secretary? When 
the noble Lord identified himself with 
those under his command, he was equally 
liable to censure with them. For his own 
part, he doubted whether they had a right 
to break open houses, or whether the 
police could, by law, act as they had 
done—he had his opinions upon that 
head, and he should like to see them 
tried. A wise Government ought to take 
care that the police should meddle as 
litle as possible with a man’s castle. It 
was stated that the law-officers had 
given no such opinion as that attributed 
tothem. If that were the case, why had 
not Captain Gunn been dismissed? His 
defence was, that the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown justified his conduct. 
And these things were called “the extinc- 
tion of tithes.” As to the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Commander-in-chief of 
the Forces in Ireland, he knew not where 
to find its parallel, unless indeed in the 
speech of the Marquess of Anglesey at 
Cork, in which he piteously lamented 
that the people did not take off their 
hats. The hon. and gallant General 
said, that he found in England a most 
profound ignorance of the state of Ireland; 
and yet he said : “‘ Don’t let them have a 
parliament of their own, or anything of 
the sort.” That might be very excellent 
gallantry, but it was admirably bad logic. 
That done, the gallant General told the 
House tithes could never again be. col- 
lected, and he at once knocked up the 
Established Church, for he said not a 
syllable of any substitution. From the 
Church the gallant General proceeded to 
the landlords, who fell under his peculiar 
displeasure ; as did the courts of law, in 
which he said there was no justice. So 
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that there was to be no law, no peace for 
landlords, and no keeping up of the Estab- 
lished Church, unless tithes were abo- 
lished. Some Gentlemen had said, they 
had once confidence in the present Go- 
vernment; for his own part he never had, 
and he knew from the beginning that the 
Bill was mainly meant for the collection 
of tithes. Was it known what had hap- 
pened last week at Middletown with re- 
spect to these tithes? ‘The officers and 
soldiers were obliged to retreat into the 
town—of course they did not fire upon 
the people; but they gave the people a 
triumph which would have dangerous con- 
sequences. All this happened about tithes, 
and it was for establishing and bringing 
about this, that that House so vehemently 
cheered the late right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland. Well, at any rate, for that night he 
had used his great talents in a fresh way— 
he had condescended to quit the colonies, 
and throw a little slavery over the whites 
of Ireland. He would not close his observ- 
ations without answering one challenge 
of the right hon. Secretary. He had 
never given it to be understood that he 
wished the ministers of the Established 
Church in Ireland to lose one farthing of 
their incomes during their life-time. He 
also denied, that he wished to see the 
Clergy of the Establishment reduced to a 
smaller number than was necessary for the 
spiritual wants of the Protestants. But 
he would not have the present system of 
payment pursued ; he would have tithes 
extinguished. Tithes were composed of two 
ingredients—the land of the landlord and 
the capital and labour of the tenant. What 
he wanted was, to save the Established 
Church as little trouble as possible—that 
it should have nothing more to do than 
to go to the Treasury and receive its 
salary half yearly. Such a plan would 
give satisfaction, and he begged to mention 
that the landlords of Ireland were not 
what they were represented to be. Cer- 
tain representations might be well applied 
to absentee landlords, but could not be 
justly applied to the resident landlords. 
He repeated, he had no confidence in 
Ministers; they had deceived the Irish, 
and the Catholics above all were deceived 
with respect to Vestry Cess. They no 
longer attended the Vestries, because they 
thought it would not be levied, and thus 
they allowed it to be voted, and it in 
consequence continued to be collected. 
He would not follow all that had been 
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said by the right hon. Gentleman, but he 
would mention the fact, that not less than 
thirty-one Bills were filed in the Court of 
Exchequer for tithes, with at least 900 
defendants, and allowing the costs of each 
defendant to be 10/., there would be 
9,0002. expended for the costs of levying 
tithes. How, then, when such was the 
case, could he be accused, when he said 
that Ministers had violated their pledges ? 
Perhaps they had not done so designedly ; 
but facts, bore him out in saying, that they 
virtually had. Ministers might be igno- 
rant of the violations of the law, but they 
ought to punish other violators of it when 
they were pointed out to them. 

Mr. Shaw could not help agreeing with 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
(Mr. O’Connell), that the gallant General’s 
speech was well calculated to give offence 
to every class of persons in Ireland; and 
he must add, that he never heard a speech 
less likely to produce submission to the 
laws, or that could be more easily turned 
into a justification for the resistance to all 
constituted authority. He (Mr. Shaw) 


had merely risen in consequence of the at- 
tacks which had been made on individuals 
belonging to the Irish clergy. 


It was im- 
possible to be prepared by anticipation 
with facts to meet the various charges 
brought, withoutany previous notice against 
the clergy ; but in the case of Archdeacon 
Trench, to whom allusion had been made, it 
did so happen, that although it had been 
stated that night that he had never been 
seen in his parish, he (Mr. Shaw) had re- 
ceived within the last few weeks a letter 
from him, dated from that very parish ; 
and he had known of his having been 
frequently there. Archdeacon Trench 
had been charged with oppression, for 
having put the collection of his tithes 
into the hands of a. professional per- 
son; and the very letter to which he 
(Mr. Shaw) had alluded was to in- 
quire from him if the Government had 
any plan to propose of giving pecuniary 
assistance to those of the clergy who had 
been deprived of their incomes, as he 
(Archdeacon Trench) was unwilling to re- 
sort to legal proceedings while any other 
expedient remained to him. Now, this 
instance, where his (Mr. Shaw’s) having 
the means of explanation was merely ac- 
cidental, might serve as a specimen of the 
unjust accusations habitually brought 
against the Irish clergy, whose. extreme 
moderation and forbearance, take them as 
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a body, had been unexampled, and which 
he verily believed had led to their greater 
oppression on the one hand, and—because 
they have had too much spirit and good 
feeling to clamour as others under their 
circumstances would have done—to their 
more unmeasured and unfeeling vitupera- 
tion on the other. With respect to the 
hon. member for Wexford (Mr. Lambert) 
it was a question entirely between the 
hon. Member and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and in which he was not inclined to 
interfere. He must say, however, that 
the hon. Member’s attack was but a just 
retribution to the Government, for their 
weakness and folly in allowing his 
amendments about tithes to be made to 
the Coercive Bill, for the mere purpose, as 
they admitted at the time, of humouring 
the fancy of the hon. Member, although 
their own law officers declared, as well as 
the right hon. Secretary (Mr. Stanley) that 
it was a silly amendment, and that the 
Bill would be much better without it 
But the consequence was what he pre- 
dicted. Others did not suppose his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would suffer an amend- 
ment to be introduced which was to have 
no meaning, and therefore they drew from 
it a meaning which never was intended. 
No person had been so absurd as to con- 
tend that a district could have been pro- 
claimed merely because tithes, or any 
other legal dues, had not been paid. 
But if the Government for a moment 
maintained, that the clergy were not to 
have the protection of all existing laws in 
pursuing a legal remedy for the recovery 
of their just right, he would tell them that 
such a doctrine would be subversive of all 
government, and destructive of the rights 
of all his Majesty’s subjects, and would 
shake the very foundation of all the property 
of these countries. Allegations were made 
that individual clergymen had transgressed 
the law. If they did, no doubt, there 
would be found an abundance of. willing 
witnesses against them, and he (Mr. Shaw) 
claimed no exemption for the clergy from 
the strictest rigour of any penalty they 
might legally incur; but he well knew 
that, generally speaking, they had been 
enduring the severest privations, far within 
the limits of the law, and he would never 
admit that they were to be marked out as 
a proscribed class, or that either his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, or the hon. member for 
Wexford, could refuse. them any - more 
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Lord Duncannon, in the absence of the 
Secretary for Ireland, offered an explana- 
tion relative to the severity exercised in 
the county of Tipperary in the collection 
of tithes. Mr. Gunn applied, not to the 
regular law advisers of the Crown, but to 
the Crown solicitor, to ascertain whether 
he was at liberty to break open doors in 
serving Crown processes. Mr. Gunn, 
acting under a misapprehension, did re- 
sort to this mode of proceeding, and, as 
had been stated by the hon. member 
for Clonmel, great severity was exercised 
in the district in question, which, how- 
ever was the only part of Munster where 
such cases had occurred. As soon as the 
proceedings became known to the Irish 
government, an order was sent down to 
put a stop to it, and there was no repeti- 
tion of the severity. The same sort of 
misapprehension having occurred in parts 
of the county of Kilkenny, he did not say 
that some cases of a like nature might not 
have happened there, but means had been 
taken to prevent their recurrence. 

Mr. Fitzgerald stated, that Archdeacon 
Trench held the living adjoining to the 
parish in which he (Mr. Fitzgerald) lived, 
and that the reverend Gentleman had 


not resided there since he got the in- 


cumbency. The name of the parish was 
Dunleer; and he held in his hand a 
letter, which showed that the daily oc- 
cupation of the police was serving Jati- 
tats from the Court of King’s Bench, for 
tithes due to Archdeacon Trench on the 
Ist of May. This would prove to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that con- 
siderable severity had been resorted to, 
and that the police were employed in the 
collection of tithes. 

Mr. Ronayne said, that Gunn was not 
the only person who had been guilty of 
undue severity. If the House wanted to 
know who was Gunn’s evil genius or ad- 
viser in this matter, he (Mr. Ronayne) 
could tell them, for he could produce the 
written opinion of one Green, the At- 
torney General’s (Ireland) deputy, author- 
ising Gunn to take the course he had 
taken, 

Mr. Denis O'Connor read a letter from 
the Chief of Police of Roscommon, detail- 
ing the circumstances attending the serv- 
ing of tithe processes by him there. By 
that it appeared. that the police were au- 
thorized. to go out, not merely as protectors 
to tithe-collectors, but as tithe-collectors 
themselves. There had been a violation 
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of the pledge that the Coercion Bill should 
not be put into operation for the collection 
of tithes, he should therefore vote for the 
Resolution of the hon. member for the 
county of Wexford, without, however, 
wishing to impugn the conduct of the 
Government. He repeated, the pledge 
given to the House had been violated 
somewhere—it devolved upon the Go- 
vernment to ascertain in what quarter, 
and to punish the parties. Perhaps if the 
noble Lord undertook to institute an in- 
quiry on the subject, the hon. member for 
Wexford would consent to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Lord Althorp observed, in reference to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who spoke last, that he entirely concurred 
in the statement made by his right hon. 
friend, that undoubtedly the Government 
would punish those who might have mis- 
applied the Coercive Bill to enforce the 
collection of tithes. He thought if it were 
proved that parties had used the Bill for 
the purpose of collecting tithes, an inquiry 
should be instituted, and it would become 
the duty of Government to punish the 
offending parties by dismissal or other- 
wise. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy said, he did not 
rise at so late an hour to take part in the 
discussion which had so long engaged the 
House, more particularly as it appeared 
to be confined to the party of the member 
for Dublin and his Majesty’s Ministers. 
He had long foreseen the flame which the 
promises given by the late right hon. 
Secretary would be calculated to excite 
in Ireland; and though he sincerely re- 
gretted it, he was not the less sure that it 
would extend till it would endanger all 
property. He wished, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the member for 
Westmeath, as a charge against his noble 
friend, the Marquess of Westmeath, to 
state, that when the hon. Member com- 
plained that the noble Marquess had taken 
legal proceedings to enforce the payment 
of tithe due to him to the Ist of last May, 
he should have informed. the House that 
that noble Lord had done so in conse- 
quence of his having received no tithes 
for the last three years. This he believed 
had been the case in those instances where 
the clergy had been compelled to take a 
similar course for the recovery of their 
just rights, though, even in such cases, 
he would not allow it to be stated in the 
House without contradiction, that the ex- 
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actions had taken place, which were so 
often this night urged against them. 

The House then divided on the Amend- 
ment, when there appeared: Ayes 45; 
Noes 197—Majority 152. 

List of the Aves. 

Aglionby, HH. A. O’Connell, Morgan 
Bainbridge, E. T. O'Connell, John 
Baldwin, Dr. O'Connor, D. 
Barry, G. F. O'Connor, F, 
Bellew, R. M. Oswald, R. ‘A. 
Blake, M. J. Perrin, Sergeant 
Butler, Eon. P. Roche, William 
Chapman, M. L. Romilly, EB. 
Evans, G. Romilly, J. 
Finn, W. F. Ronayne, D. 
Fitzgerald, T. Ruthven, FE. 
Fitzsimon, C. Ruthven, I. 8. 
Fitzsimon, N. Strutt, E. 
Gillon, W. D. Sullivan, R. 
Grattan, H. Talbot, J. 
Grattan, J. Talbot, J. H. 
Gulley, John Vigors, N. 
Kennedy, James Walker, C. A. 
Lynch, Andrew Wallace, T. 
Macnamara, Major Wallace, R. 
Nagle, Sir R. TELLERS. 
O’Brien, Cornelius Lambert, II. 
O'Callaghan, Hon, C. O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Connell, D. PAIRED OFF. 
O’Connell, Maurice Roebuck, J. A. 


House resolved itself into a Committee. 

Lord Althorp said, that according to 
promise, he would now proceed shortly to 
state the objects he proposed to effect. 
By the Act of Parliament passed in the 
last Session for the composition of tithes 
in Ireland, from and after the month of 
November, 1833, tenants of land were 
not to be liable to the payment of tithes. 
The effect of this measure would be, that 
after the tithes of this year had been paid 
the occupying tenants would be no longer 
called on to pay tithes. He thought it 
would be admitted to be most desirable 
that Parliament should take measures to 
relieve occupiers of land in Ireland from 
the payment of tithes from the present 
time. It was not in his power to state 
accurately at the present moment the 
amount of money which it would be ne- 
cessary to advance to the clergy of the 
Established Church in order to effect that 
purpose ; but he thought it would be ad- 
mitted that the House ought to pledge 
itself generally that a sum of money 
should be advanced with a view to afford 
this relief, and that Government should be 
empowered to abandon (as it had the 
power to suspend) all process under the 
existing law. He trusted, when this pro- 
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position should be agreed to, that the 
clergy, feeling there would be no pressure 
upon them, would perceive that there was 
no longer any necessity to press the tithe. 
payer for money, and that in consequence 
of this altered feeling no future case of 
harshness or severity would arise. The 
mode in which the money to be advanced 
should be repaid would be by a land tax 
in Ireland for a limited number of years, 
This tax would be charged, in the first 
instance, upon all land, but persons who 
should have paid the amount of tithes to 
which they were liable for the years 1831, 
1832, and 1833, would be exempted from 
payment of the land-tax on the production 
of their tithe receipts, or upon otherwise 
proving that they had paid their tithes, 
This would be in the nature of a full ac- 
quittance of the tax. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving: ‘That it is the 
opinion of this Committee that an ad- 
vance of money should be made to the 
clergy of the Established Church in Ire- 
land, to relieve the occupying tenantry 
from payment of the arrears due for tithes 
and composition for tithes during the years 
1831 and 1832, and from the payment of 
tithes and composition for tithes, in the 
year 1833. That such an advance shall be 
repaid within a limited time by a land- 
tax in Ireland, chargeable on all land 
liable to the payment of tithes, the owners 
of which shall not have paid the tithes, or 
composition of tithes, which became due 
during such years.” 

Colonel Perceval wished to know 
whether this was to extend to lay impro- 
priators ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the clergy were 
the only persons contemplated in the ad- 
vance. 

Sir Robert Peel asked, whether all an- 
terior demands on the part of the clergy 
for arrears of tithes would be extinguished 
by the Resolution? It was possible that 
there might be arrears of an older date 
than 1831. He thought it desirable that 
the Resolution, if agreed to, should be 
carried at as early a period as possible, 
and that it was of the utmost importance 
to have the true intent and meaning of the 
measure clearly and distinctly understood 
in Ireland. 

Lord Althorp said, that considering the 
situation in which the clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland were placed, 
it was proposed by the . Resolution, that 
an advance should be made to them by 
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Government, in lieu of the arrears for tithes 
due for 1831 and 1832, and for the whole 
of the tithes of 1833, and he was sure 
that, on that advance being made, the 
clergy would give a receipt in full for the 
three years in question. With regard to 
the other portion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s question, he (Lord Althorp) had 
only to say, that this was a temporary 
measure, and that it would not interfere 
with any existing law upon the subject. 

Mr. Shaw begged to remind the noble 
Lord, that it was in the year 1830, that 
the systematic opposition to tithe com- 
menced in Ireland ; and he believed, that 
in a majority of cases, the tithe of that 
year was now due. He was however 
persuaded, that the proposition of the 
noble Lord would be received by the 
Irish clergy in a spirit of the utmost 
fairness and liberality—with a desire on 
their parts, to make no captious objec- 
tions, but as far as possible, to facilitate 
any arrangement for promoting peace 
and good-will amongst all parties con- 
cerned in the adjustment of their claims. 

The House resumed. The Committec 
to sit again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 13, 1833. 

MinvtEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Ropen, 
from the Protestant Dissenters of Boyle, against Irish 
Chureh Reform; from Dublin, for the Better Observance 
of the Lord’s Day ; and by the same, and Lord SurFie.p, 
from several Places,—against Slavery.—-By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, from Ross-shire, for Compensation to West- 
India Proprietors.—By Earl Baruurst, from Bisley, 
against taking away the East-India Company’s Charter. 


Breacu oF Privitece.] The Mar- 
quess of Westmeath rose with great pain 
to make a complaint to their Lordships of 
as gross a Breach of Privilege on the part 
ofa public Newspaper towards an indivi- 
dual Member of their House as had ever 
been brought under. their notice. It was 
to him extremely unpleasant to trespass 
on their Lordships on a personal subject, 
but he felt it necessary to exonerate him- 
self. It was not his intention, he begged 
to observe, to follow up his complaint by 
any motion, but simply to read the para- 
graph of which he had to complain, and 
then, in the presence of their Lordships, 
to refute its contents as a base, calumni- 
ous, and abominable libel on his character, 
as degrading from the source from which 
it emanated as, he trusted, it was unmerit- 
ed by the individual on whom it sought 
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to affix the stain. Having shown the 
calumny of the assertions, he should leave 
the individual who made them to the 
punishment of his own conscience. In 
the Dublin Evening Mail of Monday last 
he found the following passage :-— 


Privilege. 


“Lorp Wesrmeatu.—By the lists in the 
London Papers it would appear, that Lord 
Westmeath voted in the minority on the Duke 
of Wellington’s Motion on Monday night, and 
consequently in favour of Ministers. We 
are unwilling, upon that which has so often 
proved to be such erroneous authority as a 
newspaper list to say of Lord Westmeath what 
we think of such base, shuffling, and unworthy 
conduct as this, if he have really been guilty 
of it. But the moment we ascertain the fact— 
if it be so—we shall have occasion to direct 
his Lordship’s attention to some letters of his 
in our possession—letters of so strong, furious, 
and inflammatory a nature—so grossly abusive 
of Ministers, and so virulently condemnatory 
of their measures and proceedings, that we 
used our best efforts with his Lordship, and 
successfully, to withhold their publication. We 
quarrel with no man for his politics, and we 
respect the person who, having made his elec- 
tion and taken a side, maintains his principles 
and adheres to his party. But we protest 
against, and all honest men will join in decry- 
ing, the creature who shifts his position as ca- 
price or interest may dictate, alternating be- 
tween Whiggism and Toryism—now a Con- 
servative, and anon a Radical. It will give us 
sincere pleasure to find that Lord Westmeath 
did not give the vote imputed to him; if he 
did, he must abide the consequences.” 


As he before observed, it was not his in- 
tention to follow up his complaint by any 
motion; and, having read the paragraph 
of which he complained, he would at 
once proceed to clear his character from 
the stigma which such an accusation, if 
capable of being corroborated, would at- 
tach to him both as a man and a Member 
of their Lordships’ House. It would be 
in the recollection of their Lordships, that 
during the last Session frequent discus- 
sions took place in their House upon the 
state of Ireland, many of their Lordships 
urging upon the Government the necessity 
of passing some measure to enforce the 
due collection of tithes, and the main- 
tenance of the authority of the law. Such 
discussions at the time he had cordially 
lamented, and had even gone so far as to 
deprecate them on more occasions than 
one. On his return to Ireland, however, 
after the prorogation of Parliament, he 
discovered that the condition of the coun- 
try was certainly as bad as, if not even 
worse than, it had been represented; and he 
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might then have expressed himself, both 
in letters and in conversation, against the 
Government for having left the country 
so long without the protection of some 
such measure as had lately passed. He 
repeated, he did not doubt but he 
might have written letters, confidential 
letters, containing strong opinions upon 
the state to which the country was re- 
duced ; but he was confident, if any man 
should be found base enough to publish to 
the world his letters, written, as he before 
observed, in a spirit of confidence, and 
never intended for such publication, it 
would appear he had never stated in one 
of those letters that which, if he had not 
already stated, he was not afraid then to 
state in their Lordships’ House. His 
opinion being this, as he stated, in favour 
of some measure to enforce a due observ- 
ance of the laws, it was with great satis- 
faction that he found that a Bill with this 
view was introduced by the Government, 
and he, from the outset, determined to 
give it his support. Whether his. doing 
so was called Whiggism or Toryism he 
knew not, and cared not. To himself, as 
a Member of the Legislature, and to his 
conscience, it appeared but common ho- 
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nesty to give his support to a measure 
which he firmly believed was requisite for 


the preservation of his country. He was 
accused of being instigated in his parlia- 
mentary votes solely by considerations of 
personal interest. But how was such an 
accusation supported? Was it supported 
by the fact of his having voted against a 
motion by which the Coercive Act was 
proposed to be made available for the col- 
lection of tithes? Certainly not. He was 
himself deeply interested in the collection 
of tithes, and yet on principle he had op- 
posed a motion which, if carried, would 
have enabled him to collect with cer- 
tainty a large portion of his income. 
The imputation of personal and cor- 
rupt motives contained in the paragraph 
he had read was, he submitted, a gross, 
an abominable, and a most unfounded 
libel. It was true, although he voted with 
the Government for the Coercion Act, he 
did not think it went far enough; but, as 
his vote was given solely on the principle 
that “a bird in the hand was worth two in 
the bush,” it was but natural for him to 
allege, that the allegation respecting that 
vote was an abominable libel. Then with 
respect to the particular vote to which the 
paragraph referred, When he came to 
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the House upon the occasion of that dis. 
cussion, he was altogether undecided what 
part he should take; but, having heard 
the speeches on both sides of the question, 
and in particular the speech of the Noble 
Earl at the head of the Administration, it 
did appear to his conviction that, in giving 
the vote hedid give—namely, in favour of 
Don Pedro as opposed to Don Miguel— 
he was taking that part in the discussion 
which, as a consistent man, he was bound 
to take.—Indeed, but for the fear of wea- 
rying their Lordships’ attention, he would 
have risen in explanation of his motives 
for the vote he intended giving, and to 
have stated that he was at a loss to know 
how far it was consistent for those who 
had for years so strenuously, and, he 
would say, properly exerted themselves to 
strangle the rising influence of the Ro- 
man Catholic Priesthood in Ireland, to 
contend for a government like that of 
Don Miguel’s, the main prop of which 
was the support and countenance it re- 
ceived from the Roman Catholic Ecclesi- 
astics. Having thus, he hoped, justified 
his character against the abominable stig- 
ma sought to be attached to it, he had 
but to express his thanks to their Lord- 
ships for the patience they had manifested 
towards him, and to assure them, that, 
whether his conduct was in conformity 
with the wishes of the violent paper to 
which he had referred or not, he would 
continue to take that part which he be- 
lieved to be honest, and which his con- 
science might dictate to him to be correct. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LaBourgrs.|] The Duke of Richmond 
said, that the object of the Bill he heldin 
his hand was, to amend the Act of last 
Session relative to the better employment 
of Agricultural Labourers in certain dis- 
tricts. That Act had passed after some 
discussion, but without any division, and 
the object of the present Bill was to 
explain parts of it that were obscure, and 
to add a penalty clause, the want of which 
in the Act, had been felt in many instances. 
He should have done no more than merely 
state in this manner the object of the Bill, 
had the observations on a former evening 
not been made, and was there no oppo- 
sition expected from the right reverend 
Prelate (the Bishop of London), who was, 
of opinion that a labour-rate was contrary 
to principle, and that it-was impossible to 
enact a scale of payment which would do 
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justice to all classes. Though there might 
be some truth in this latter remark, yet he 
must say, that he thought the principle of 
giving the rate-payers the means of 
employing the labourers in their district 
must be advantageous. It could not be 
wrong that they should have the expend- 
iture of their own money. Moreover, the 
agreement was not binding unless sanc- 
tioned by a majority of the Justices in 
Petty Sessions assembled, and not quashed 
by an appeal when it became a contract. 
In his humble opinion that was a sufficient 
guarantee against any act of injustice. 
He must, however, refer to the papers 
which were moved for by the right rever- 
end Prelate on a former occasion, and 
entreat their Lordships to believe that, in 
the observations he should make on that 
Report, he had not the slightest intention 
to detract from the merit of those gentle- 
men who undertook the gratuitous, though 
arduous and important office, of Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the present state 
and operation of the Poor-laws. He would 
call the attention of their Lordships, 
particularly, to those parts of the Report 
which were favourable to this Bill, and he 
would leave to the opponents of the 
measure the task of quoting any portion 
which had a contrary tendency. The 
Commissioners stated, that they had been 
struck by the frequent recurrence, in the 
answers to their inquiries of the suggestion 
ofa labour-rate. The Commissioners then 
proved that a general feeling in favour of 
alabour-rate existed in the country; and 
their Lordships would find upon inquiry, 
that persons who had seen the experiment 
ted, were of opinion that it had worked 
well, both for the employer and the 
employed. The Commissioners proceeded 
to say, that the expedient was generally 
proposed *‘ Where a portion of the land 
‘in the parish is not cultivated to the 
‘extent which would be profitable,although 
‘there are labourers in the parish ready 
‘to do the work, and supported in idleness 
‘or unproductive labour, in consequence 
‘of the refusal of the occupiers of the 
‘land to employ them. This is a subject 
‘obviously unfit for legislative interfer- 
‘ence. The refusal of an occupier to 
‘employ labour profitably must arise from 
‘want of capital—in which case it would 
‘not be remedied by a labour-rate—or 
‘from a perverseness so contrary to the 
‘ordinary principles of human nature that 
‘it may be safely left to its own punish- 
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‘ment. It cannot be necessary to force 
‘men, by Act of Parliament, to make a 
‘ profitable use of their capital.” He had 
not the slightest wish or intention of in- 
terfering with the profitable use of the 
capital of the occupiers; but the Legisla- 
ture ought to take care that the labourer 
whose only wealth was his labour, should 
have the means of supporting himself by 
employment, instead of being dependent 
on the overseer for relief. The second 
case put bythe Commissioners was this :— 
‘ Where the labourers in the parish are 
‘more than are wanted for the profitable 
‘ cultivation of the whole of the land, anda 
‘ portion of them who, if employed, or still 
‘ further cultivating the land, wouldearn not 
‘the whole, but a part of their mainte- 
‘nance, are supported in idleness, or in 
‘comparatively unproductive labour, in 
‘ consequence of the refusal of the occu- 
‘ piers, or of some of the occupiers, to 
‘ employ them in further cultivation, at a 
‘ loss, indeed, but at not so great a loss, 
‘ as is actually incurred.’ To this case of 
the existence of surplus labourers, whose 
services were wholly, or almost wholly 
wasted, but which might be turned to some 
account, the Commissioners gave the 
following answer :—‘ That they have met 
with many cases in which an agreement 
‘among the occupiers to divide among 
‘themselves, the surplus labourers has 
‘ immediately been beneficial, has dimin- 
‘ished the rates, increased the fund for 
‘ the payment of labour, and improved the 
‘ character and condition of those labourers 
‘ whom it has taken into farm-service from 
‘the roads or the gravel-pit.’ That was 
infact one of the great objects contemplated 
by the Bill, and yet those gentlemen put 
forth that as an argument against it. 
The Commissioners went on to state, 

That they have met with a still greater 

number of instances by which one or 

more individual occupiers have, by their 

resistance, either prevented or occasioned 

such an agreement to be discontinued, 

or have obtained an unfair advantage by 

participating in the reduction of rates 

without contributing to the process by 
‘ which that reduction has been effected.’ 
Yet the Commissioners said, that the evil 
seemed to them, in the first place, unfit 
for Legislative interference, and that it 
arose either from a want of capital, ora 
perverseness of disposition. The first a 
labour-rate would not amend, and the 
other might safely be left to the operation 
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of its own punishment. With this he 
could not bring himself to agree. They 
next remarked that it was an evil that 
those labourers, who, if employed by the 
rate-payers, would at least earn half their 
subsistence, were now wholly kept in 
idleness. How did the Commissioners 
answer that? Why, they admitted that 
in many cases where the rate-payers had 
agreed to divide among themselves the 
surplus labour of the parish, great advan- 
tages had arisen—an admission which 
overthrew one of their former objections. 
As to the Pulborough case on which the 
Commissioners had dwelt he would make 
afew remarks. They said in the labour-rate 
agreement lately proposed at Pulborough, 
in Sussex, the clergyman’s tithes were 
rated at 1,050/. a-year, and he was con- 
sequently requiredeither to take thirty-five 
labourers, or pay the parish a sum equal 
to what would have been their wages. 
Against any system which perpetrates 
such fraud and injustice the Commissioners 
enter their strongest protest. Protest 
indeed! well, they might, but his answer 
was that that agreement was never carried 
into execution. It was taken to the 
Petworth Petty Sessions, and there re- 
scinded. But independently of that it 
was not fair to quote Pulborough, which 
was, he admitted, in a most distressing 
situation, owing to the want of harmony 
between the rector and the parishioners. 
The consequence was, that from 100 to 
150 labourers were placed upon the roads, 
because no other employment could be 
found for them. The Commissioners then 
objected to the scheme, because, as they 
said, it would enable the majority of those 
present to bind the rest, by which small 
parties would be enabled, by connivance 
amongst themselves, to form a majority at 
any given meeting, and thus inflicta labour- 
rate against the judgment of almost the 
whole parish. The supposition was ratheran 
unfortunate one, for it required a majority 
of three-fourths of the persons present to 
make the rate, and if the parishioners did 
not choose to attend after due notice, they 
must blame themselves. The Commis- 
sioners carried their supposition so far as 
to say, that a few members of factories 
might pauperise a whole manufacturing 
town, by removing from the scene of their 
operations with the spoil they had accumu- 
lated. The answer to that extravagant 
supposition was, that as manufacturers 
did not shift from one town to another, 
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the effect. would fall on those who caused 
it, as well as on the rest, and also that 
this Bill was not to take effect in a town 
with more than one parish. The manu. 
facturers supposed by the Commissioners 
appeared to him to be of that class which 
travelled in covered carts from one common 
to another, and who did too often fun off 
with whatever spoil they could lay their 
hands on. Having said this in answer to 
the objections made by the Commissicn- 
ers, he should now proceed to speak of 
the practical effect of this Bill. He had 
received letters from different parts of the 
country on this subject —from parts where 
the experiment had been tried, and where 
consequently the opinions were formed 
from practice not from hypothesis. He 
would, with their Lordships’ permission, 
read some of those communications. The 
noble Duke accordingly read extracts from 
a great number of communications, ex- 
pressing opinions highly favourable to the 
Act. The first of these was from a 
Magistrate of a parish in Sussex. That 
letter stated, that in that parish there had 
been thirty-two men whohad beenemployed 
upon the roads before the labour-rate was 
adopted; that they had been idle and 
discontented, but that since that rate had 
been adopted, only two had been 80 
employed; that no complaints were now 
heard either from the overseer or the men, 
and that a saving of 5007. had been 
effected. The next letter was from the 
parish of Henfield, and stated, that the 
saving effected had equalled the sum of 
6001., and that the state of affairs since 
the adoption of the labour-rate had 
been most satisfactory. The third letter 
related to Wanham, and was from Sir T. 
Shelley, an active Magistrate, who stated 
that the Bill had perfectly succeeded in 
that parish, and that the consequence of 
it was, that no labourer was out of work 
during the whole of the winter. In West 
Grinstead, Sir Charles Burrell said, that 
the system was stated to have answered 
the expectations of its most ardent well- 
wishers. In Chichester the report made 
was, that the people felt convinced that 
this Act would do great good; and that 
unless something of the kind had been 
done, they should have been ruined by 
their poor. He had a similar testimony 
from Gloucestershire. From Badingham, 
a parish in Suffolk, the report sent up was 
that by the operation of the labour-rate, 4 
sum of 1002. had been saved in a few 
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weeks. From another place in the 
same county, it was stated, that after 
the experience they had had of it, 
they could not speak too highly of the 
labour-rate. From Potten Island, word 
was sent that the bill, so far as they had 
seen its operation, had given universal sa- 
tisfaction. From Moulton the account 
was, that only one-half the amount of ex- 
enditure was required in February and 
March that had been required in Decem- 
ber and January, and yet that the labourers 
were ina better condition. The same was 
stated to have been the effect in other pa- 
tishes, although, from the unfortunate state 
of the weather, as it regarded agricultural 
employment, the labourer would, otherwise, 
have been quite destitute. From Buck- 
inghamshire, the report was, that it had 
dane great good, and that it had tended to 
unite those classes, who had too long been 
severed from each other. From Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Reader, an active Magistrate, 
sent word, that it had acted most benefi- 
cially—that it had kept down the poor’s 
rates—that the men were employed—and 
thatthe poor men had been prevented from 
clubbing their discontents, and hatching 
mischiefs, From Hampden, the Report 
had been most favourable; and from 
Farnham, the statement made was, that 
inthe winter of 1831-1832, 196 men had 
ben upon the parish; but that in Feb- 
tuary, 1833, there were only twelve—that 
asaving of 847. had been made in eight 
weeks—that there had been no fires, no 
depredations, hodisturbances. At Marlow, 
eighty—nay, he might say 100 labourers 
had been taken from the poor’s rates; and 
fom Enfield, he had evidence of its great 
utility. In Surrey, he had the authority 
ofMr. Holme Sumner for saying, that in 
many parts it had produced the most ad- 
vantageous results; and, in the report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, who visited 
Warburton, great benefits were attributed 
Wits operation. Their Lordships would 
see from these testimonials, that not only 
every instance had the Act reduced the 
poor’s rates, but it had done more—it had 
lected an object of much higher import- 
tice, in finding constant employment at a 
hir rate of wages, for large bodies of la- 
bourers. It precluded the necessity of 
nding young married men on the high 
toads, by which, they became bad workmen 
ind worse subjects. It made them inde- 
pendent, and showed them the value and 
he comfort of peace, good order, and in- 
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dustrious habits. It took away the tempt- 
ation, which was continually before their 
eyes, to do one of two things :—First, to 
make an early and improvident marriage, 
by which the labourer, having nothing to 
do, hoped to force the farmer to give him 
employ: or, secondly, being placed in 
gangs on the road, and becoming dissatis- 
fied with his miserable pittance, recklessly 
committing offences against the laws of his 
country. This was no new, no hypothe- 
tical case, but one often occurring. In 
order to illustrate this part of his case, he 
would read an extract from an Appeal to 
the Justice of his Country, by an agricul- 
tural labourer, who was tried for Machine- 
breaking, at Salisbury, in 1831. It was 
this: ‘ But I am told, I am indebted to the 
‘ benevolence of the law, for a provision 
‘against want. My Lords, it is the mode, 
‘in which this benevolent law is adminis- 
‘tered by the legal authorities, that has 
‘ brought me into the unhappy position in 
‘which I now stand. I am unmarried; 
‘and for this reason alone, during nearly 
‘ one-half of the year, I am refused all em- 
‘ployment by the farmers of my neigh- 
‘bourhood. They prefer the men of large 
‘ families, because, as they truly say, they 
‘must keep them; and, whatever wages 
‘they pay them go to save the Poor-rate ; 
‘ whereas, if they employed me, the same 
‘wages would be far more than I can 
‘claim from that rate; and, by not 
‘doing so, they save that difference. 
‘My Lords, I humbly beg to represent, 
‘that the difference which they save, as 
‘employers and rate-payers, I lose. I am 
‘ prevented, through no fault of my own, 
‘ but solely, through my being unburthened 
‘with a family, from earning fair wages in 
‘an industrious employment, and driven 
‘to apply to the overseer, to save me from 
‘starvation. The overseer sends me to 
‘work for those very farmers who refused 
‘ toemploy me voluntarily, to work on their 
‘farms, and for their profit, at a rate of 6d, 
‘a-day. My natural sense of justice re- 
‘volts, at being required to do the same 
‘ work for 6d., for which, other and weaker 
‘men than myself, working by my side, 
‘ receive 2s., because they have a wife and 
‘family. The overseer takes me before a 
‘ Magistrate, for not doing as much work 
‘asthe man who receives four times as 
‘much pay as myself, and the Magistrate 
“commits me to gaol.’ It was to afford 
employment—-to mitigate the evils here 
alluded to—that the measure of last Ses- 
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sion was brought before Parliament. It 
had beea found, in practice, to exceed the 
most sanguine expectations. He hoped 
he should not be misunderstood. He did 
not propose the measure as a cure for all 
evils, under which the agricultural popu- 
lation was suffering, nor as a remedy for 
those produced by the mal-administration 
of the Poor-laws. He brought it forward as 
a temporary measure, and as a palliative 
for present evils, till a more permanent 
amelioration could be decided on. And 
here he would express his sincere hope, 
that the Session would not be allowed to 
conclude, without some step being taken 
towards the improvement of those laws, 
which, though originally passed with the 
benevolent intention of protecting . the 
poor, had become the cause of much dis- 
tress and crime. He would just remind 
the House, that this Bill would not again 
have come before their Lordships, had it 
not been for the accidental omission of a 
penalty clause; and with the assurance 
that he should not object to the insertion 
of any clause, which they might think a 
desirable addition, he would express an 
earnest hope, that their Lordships would 
permit it to be read a second time. 
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The Bishop of London said, he felt ex- 
tremely indisposed to oppose the second 
reading of any bill, which was brought for- 
ward under the auspices of the noble Duke. 
He knew well the excellent motives which 
influenced all his conduct in that House ; 
and great was his reluctance, therefore, in 


opposing the present Motion. But that 
respect would not, of course, deter him 
from the performance of what he consi- 
dered tobeaduty. He felt himself bound 
to oppose this measure—first, as a member 
of the Poor-law Commission, and in the 
next place, as the protector of an order of 
men, for whose benefit this measure was 
kindly intended, but whose ruin, in his 
opinion, it would ultimately prove. Indeed, 
he would not have come forward, if he 
were not satisfied the measure would prove 
downright ruinous to those very parties 
whose privations it was hoped to diminish. 
With respect to the document, from which 
quotations had been read, he did not think 
the noble Duke had treated the Poor-law 
Commissioners very fairly. The noble 
Duke read certain portions of the Com- 
missioners’ answer to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in favour of a certain kind of 
rate; but he passed over those which told 
against the present one. The Commis- 
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sioners said, there were many places 
where a labour-rate would prove highly be. 
neficial, when it was founded on just and 
tolerable principles. He denied, however, 
that the Commissioners had, in any part 
of their report, been inconsistent, as might 
be inferred from the argument of the noble 
Duke. What did this Bill do? It gavea 
power to a certain class of men, to inflict 
positive injury on the proprietors of land, 
Look to the case at Pulborough, to which 
the noble Duke had referred. The living 
was worth 1,050/.; and, for the non-em- 
ployment of labourers, fines to the amount 
of 9002. were sought to be inflicted. This, 
he contended, showed the injustice of the 
Bill. The case was brought before the 
Magistrates ; they did not refuse to inquire 
into it; but they dismissed it on some 
technical defect, and decided that the rate 
should not be paid. Now, with all respect 
for the country Magistracy, he did not 
think they were always competent to decide 
on nice and disputed points of law; and 
he would say, that power ought not to 
have been given to any two Magistrates, 
even to permit,as they might have done in 
this instance, that such an act of injustice 
as he had described might be per 
petrated. It was true that that partis 
cular case had been dismissed; but, un- 
just as it was, it might have been otherwise. 
As to the extracts which the noble Duke 
had read in favour of the measure, he 
should only say, that the Commissioners 
had stated, as strongly as the noble Duke 
had done, that in many instances, the sys- 
tem had been found to have done good, 
and that, under it, considerable employ- 
ment for the labouring poor had been ob 
tained ; but if they viewed its operation 
generally, a different result would be ob- 
tained. A Bill, the principle of which 
was much the same as that of the present, 
was introduced into that House by a noble 
Earl in 1831. On that occasion, he had 
stated his objections to it, on the score of 
general policy as well as of principle; 
feeling that it would deeply injure a parti- 
cular class of individuals, whose interest it 
was his duty to protect. A noble Lord 
observed, in the course of that discussion, 
that “he believed the Bill to be radically 
wrong in principle. It put the provident 
and the improvident man on a level. It 
absolutely encouraged an opinion, which 
unfortunately prevailed amongst some 
classes, that, whether a man was_ prudent 
or imprudent, he deserved the same pro- 
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vision.” That, in his opinion, really was 
the fact. Another noble Lord, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, objected to the mea- 
sure on that occasion, observing, that ‘ he 
considered it highly objectionable, because 
it interfered with the farmer in the manage- 
ment of his property, and made it his 
interest to employ the cheapest and the 
worst workmen.” In answer to these ob- 
servations, the noble Lord who introduced 
that Bill stated, that it was not to bea 
fixed measure, but to be restricted to two 
years; but to that remark the noble Mar- 
quess objected, as he now objected, that if 
the Bill were once permitted to be passed, 
there would be great difficulty in getting 
rid of it. Now, let the House look to the 
future effects of the measure at present 
before them. Take a parish with 100 la- 
bourers, and having employment for only 
eighty of them. The labour-rate was 
called for, and the twenty surplus labourers 
were set to work. But would they be 
taken at the same rate as was paid to those 
whose services were found absolutely ne- 
cessary? Was that possible? But if 
they were so paid, must it not be out of 
the pockets of those employers, who did 
not want their services? This he took to 
be an act of injustice. The noble Duke 
contended, that the present Bill would 
hinder early and improvident marriages ; 
but from that opinion he entirely dissented. 
Let such a rate once be allowed, and they 
would be compelled to go on, continually 
increasing it, till the whole property of the 
country was absorbed, and that, not from 
the effect of a badly-administered law, but 
by the direct recognition of Parliament. 
The measure, the noble Duke said, was 
intended merely as a palliative. Now, in 
his opinion, it was not wise to palliate the 
symptoms of disease. They might, per- 
haps, ease a patient for a time, by taking 
blood highly excited from him ; but was it 
sensible to transfuse that. blood into the 
veins of another? Their Lordships ought 
not to attempt to relieve one class of the 
community at the expense of another, 
when they were prepared, as he had no 
doubt their Lordships were prepared, to 
temove the evils of every class. With 
regard to the answer of the Poor- 
law Commissioners to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, it was only fair 
to state, that it was not unanimously 
agreed to. One of the Commissioners, a 
gentleman of great experience, Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, could not agree with his 
VOL, XVIII. {Ri 
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brother Commissioners. He thought, that 
the principle of a labour-rate was in- 
curably vicious, but that. the evils of it 
might be mitigated much more than they 
were by the present Bill. The right 
reverend Prelate further said, another evil 
that he saw in this measure was, that all 
property was rated alike, whether arable 
or pasture. It was most unfair also to 
rate tithes on the same scale with other 
things; indeed, they ought not, in any 
case, to be rated with agricultural pro- 
perty. Mr. Lowman, in his admirable 
work lately published, had clearly shown 
the injustice of this mode of rating. In 
fact, as far as the clergy were concerned, 
he could prove, by letters, that if the mea- 
sure were carried, it would have the effect 
of depriving them of the means of exist- 
ence. He likewise insisted, that the ex- 
periment of labour-rates had not yet been 
fairly tried. Where the results were likely 
to be of such great consequence, their 
Lordships ought not to think an experi- 
ment fairly tried which had only been in 
operation for nine months. Before the 
next Session, the House would have 
greater experience, and would therefore 
be able to legislate better on this subject. 
He likewise called the attention of their 
Lordships to the fact, that the noble Duke 
had not adverted to the mode in which 
this Bill would affect the free circulation of 
labour. That free circulation was already 
greatly impeded by the Poor-laws; but 
this Bill would dam it up, and stop it en- 
tirely. In many parishes (he himself had 
known instances of the case), farmers 
would be compelled immediately to dis- 
miss their best labourers, because they did 
not belong to the parish. The right 
reverend Prelate proceeded to read the 
Report of one of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, to show the evils which resulted 
from the false principle of the Poor-laws, 
that every man who wanted relief was 
entitled to it, simply because he wanted 
it, and without reference to other con- 
siderations. He opposed the Bill also on 
the ground that (as indeed he had inci- 
dentally shown in what he had taken the 
liberty of stating to their Lordships) it 
would be injurious to the labourers them- 
selves—to their character, their comfort, 
and their happiness. On that ground, and 
because the Bill in other respects would 
be a bad one at any period, and was espe- 
cially bad at such a period as the present, 


he must oppose it. The noble Duke had 
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spoken of amendments in the Committee ; 
but what the nature of those amendments 
was, the noble Duke had not explained. 
He (the Bishop of London) feared, that 
the Bill was not susceptible of any amend- 
ment by which it would be rendered not 
decidedly objectionable. It would be ne- 
cessary first to alter the principle of the 
Bill, before its details could be improved. 
In his opinion, the best course their Lord- 
ships could pursue, would be to throw the 
Bill out, with a view, if any measure on the 
subject were immediately necessary (which, 
however, was not his opinion), to the intro- 
duction of a new bill. He apologized to 
their Lordships for having trespassed so 
Jong on their attention; but, independently 
of his duty as one of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Poor-laws, he had a duty to 
perform as a Minister of the Gospel. 
There was no subject which added so 
cruelly to the labour of a clergyman, 
which so frequently crossed his path, 
which so completely nullified his efforts, 
and which placed him in the painful 
situation of appearing to uphold one class 
of the community at the expense of 
another, as the state of the Poor-laws. 
Under the present pernicious system, 
aggravated as it was by frequent attempts 
at legislative correction, it was utterly im- 
possible for the ministers of the Establish- 
ed Church to do their duty beneficially to 
the country. Under all these circum- 
stances, he would move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second time 
that day three months. 

The Marquess of Lansdown compli- 
mented the right reverend Prelate on the 
clear and explicit manner in which he 
had stated his opinion on this most im- 
portant subject. He (the Marquess of 
Lansdown) felt himself in a painful situa- 
tion on the question; for, having had 
much experience respecting it, he was 
compelled to say, that he assented to every 
one of the principles which had been laid 
down by the right reverend Prelate; and 
that he continued to entertain every opin- 
ion which he had formerly expressed, 
when a Bill proposed by a noble Earl 
opposite was under consideration, for 
which Bill his noble friend’s Bill was 
tendered as a substitute, and_ passed. 
Nevertheless, he was desirous that the 
present Bill should go into a Committee, 
as a temporary measure only; with this 
knowledge and avowal, that, great as was 
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the necessity for a remedy in the adminis. 
tration of the Poor-laws, the present was 
not the moment in which to propose a 
remedy, or to endeavour to sweep away 
all the existing abuses. All, indeed, that 
he had to complain of in the observations 
of the right reverend Prelate, and in the 
Report of the Commissioners, was, that 
they dwelt on what they termed the 
permanent disadvantages of his noble 
friend’s Bill, as if it were proposed to 
engraft that Bill on the system perma- 
nently, while all that his noble friend 
proposed was, to divert for the present into 
a more useful channel, the money which, 
under any circumstances, must continue 
to be raised for the maintenance of the 
poor. He felt strongly, that if it were 
possible to get rid of the vicious principle 
of the Bill (as well described by the right 
reverend Prelate), which tended to create 
a demand for labour where it did not 
exist—if it were possible to get rid of the 
principle of mixing wages with relief, he 
would at once urge his noble friend to 
withdraw his Bill. But, looking at the 
various modes which had been resorted to 
in different parishes, he could not admit 
that they were better than that compre- 
hended in his noble friend’s measure. So 
little were the expedients to which he ad- 
verted calculated to raise the character of 
the labourers, that they were calculated 
to keep the labourers in a state of degra- 
dation which would disqualify them for 
receiving any amelioration of their condi- 
tion which the Legislature might hereafter 
possess the means of affording. Every 
mode ought to be adopted which it was 
possible to adopt, to maintain the charac- 
ter of the labourer, and to keep him in a 
state of comparative independence; and 
that was the object of the present Bill; 
and in so far it was much preferable to 
the system, which in many parts of the 
country, and especially in the West of 
England, exposed the labourer to a degra: 
dation which would unfit him for any 
future improvement. It was undoubtedly 
true, that the Bill might be liable toabuse, 
but it might undergo correction in the 
Committee. What it principally did was, 
to enlarge the power of the parishes 0 
employ the funds which must be raised. 
It did not give power to raise any new 
sum; but it merely divested the existing 
system of some of its vices, until their 
Lordships felt themselves ina situation to 
adopt some more extensive measure. Ad- 
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vetting to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, the noble Marquess maintained, 
that the evils to which that Report re- 
ferred, were the evils of the existing sys- 
tem, and not of his noble friend’s Bill. 
The provisions of that Bill would rarely be 
applied in towns by the manufacturer or 
the tradesman; its great object was, to 
keep the agricultural labourer in a state 
of comparative independence. It was, 
however, only as a temporary measure 
that he voted for it; although he was 
afraid a permanent measure could not be 
proposed in the present Session, as it was 
not probable the Report of the Commis- 
sioners could be made, until nearly the 
end of the Session, if then. 

The Earl of Winchilsea trusted, that 
their Lordships would agree to his noble 
Friend’s Bill, unless they were prepared 
to pass some other measure for the pur- 
pose of preventing those demoralizing 
eflects which that Bill was calculated to 
diminish. It had been already stated by 
his noble friend and himself, that the Bill 
was only temporary. As to the adminis- 
tration of the Bill, he (Lord Winchilsea) 
had had experience of it in several pa- 
shes; and it appeared to be very fairly 
administered. The right reverend Prelate 
complained, that land of different descrip- 
tions—arable, pasture, and woodland— 
were equally rated. In-the parishes with 
which he (Lord Winchilsea) was acquaint- 
el, that was not the case. Indeed, no 
one acquainted with agricultural matters 
would, he should think, put different de- 
scriptions of land on the same footing in 
that respect. He trusted their Lordships 
would allow the Bill to go into a Com- 
mittee. He should have no objection to 
the proposition, that the tithe-owner 
should have his choice if he would be 
brought under the operation of the Bill or 
not; and that an average should be taken 
of the rates for four years. The Bill had 
tended much to improve the morals of the 
labouring classes, who had been greatly 
demoralized by the system which had 
compelled them to receive a pittance from 
the parish. He admitted, that in prin- 
tiple, the measure was not altogether un- 
exeeptionable. But such had been the 
mal-administration of the Poor-laws, that 
twas exceedingly desirable to embrace a 
mode of getting rid of even a portion of 
the evil which had resulted from it. 

The Marquess of Salisbury regretted, 
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extend his measure beyond a mere ex- 
planatory enactment. He particularly ob- 
jected to that part of the Bill which em- 
powered three-fourths of a parish to en- 
force a labour rate. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
Bill did not give that power to three- 
fourths of the parish, but to three-fourths 
of those present in the vestry. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells assent- 
ed to the principle of the Bill, because he 
thought, that the power with which it 
invested Magistrates of giving employ- 
ment to the labouring poor would have 
the effect of preventing much misery. 
He should give his vote for the second 
reading. 

The Marquess of Bute objected to the 
principle on which the Bill proceeded ; 
but, after the assurance given by the noble 
Duke, that the measure was only intended 
to be a temporary one, and entertaining a 
hope that some of its objectionable pro- 
visions might be modified in Committee, 
he should not divide the House against 
the second reading. 

Lord Wynford concurred in every word 
that had been uttered by the right reverend 
Prelate (the Bishop of London) on this 
subject. He conceived, that the Bill re- 
vived all the vicious principles of the 
Poor-law, and remedied none of its de- 
fects. He trusted, from what the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdown) 
had said, that tithes would not be affected 
by the Bill. If that species of property 
were subjected to a labour-rate under this 
Bill, it would, in effect, be extinguished, 
and that, too, without commutation. 

The Duke of Richmond begged to in- 
form the noble and learned Lord, that he 
could not be a party to any agreement 
to the effect that tithes should not be 
rated. If tithes were taken in kind, it 
was but just that they should pay the 
labour-rate ; and they ought only to be 
exempted in cases where a composition 
was made, with an agreement that the 
parishioners should pay the labour-rate. 
He did not understand the reason of 
the extreme jealousy which was mani- 
fested on the subject of tithes. The Bill 
did not attack tithes. It had already 
been tried in 424 parishes, and no instance 
of a clergyman complaining of its opera- 
tion had been mentioned. The Bill had 
been received with satisfaction by the 
labourers of the country, for it had shown 
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tenant, and the labourer, was one and the 
same. It was this feeling which offered 
the surest safeguard against the recurrence 
of those outrages and that system of terror 
which, in the Autumn of 1830, disgraced 
the fairest portion of England. 

The Bishop of London, in withdrawing 
his Amendment, observed, that perhaps 
the reason why their Lordships had heard 
no complaints from clergymen against this 
Bill was, because they possessed the 
power, in consequence of the inefficiency 
of the measure, of frustrating its opera- 
tion. 

The Bill was read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 13, 1833. 


MrinouTEs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
an Account of the Number of Warrants granted for Debt 
by the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and of Surrey, 
in 1851 and 1832; also the Number of Prisoners Com- 
mitted for Debt in the different Prisons in the Metropolis, 
stating the Amount of the Debt during the same years: 
also the Amount paid out of the County, or other Rates, 
for the Maintenance and Support of such Prisoners as 
have been Committed to the Whitecross Street and Horse- 
monger Lane, Prisons, in Process out of the Courts of 
Request, during the same period; stating the Time each 
has been Confined.—On the Motion of Sir WILLIAM 
CHAyToR, an Account of the Number of Country Banks 
issuing Notes, which have become Bankrupt, from 
January 1826 to the present time, stating the Place in 
which such Banks were kept, &¢c.—On the Motion of 
Mr. GILLon, a Return of the Number of Processes for 
Augmentation of Stipend, before the Teind Court of Scot- 
land, in each year since 1790; stating the Names of 
Parishes, and the Amount of Stipend. 

Bill. Read a second time :—Corporation Officers. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Morretn, from the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, for the Repeal of the Woollen Trade 
Act.—By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, from Kingston-upon- 
Hull, in favour of the Corporation Officers Bill—By Mr. 
HALL, from Merthyr Tydvil, and other Places, against 
the Rating of Tenements Bill.—By Mr. CoLguyoun, 
from Renton, against Slavery.—-By Mr. Sincuarr, from 
several Places in Scotland, for an Alteration of the Law 
respecting Church Patronage in that Country.—By Mr. 
Dawson, from Roscrea, for Mitigating the Criminal 
Code.—By Admiral Apams, from Alloa and Kincardine, 
for Inquiry into the Distressed State of the Shipping 
Interest.—By Mr. CLay, from the Parish of All Saints, 
Poplar, against taking from the East-India Company the 
Privilege of Trading to India and China. 
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by charging them with bringing into dis- 
repute a useful body of men; and thirdly, 
by pursuing an illegal line of conduct in 
what they might term the administration 
of justice. These, he would admit, were 
grave charges, but he had ample evidence 
to support them. Some persons of the 
National Union of the Working Classes 
had issued a placard calling upon their 
countrymen, as the House of Parliament 
would do nothing for the people, to form 
a National Convention. Any person who 
knew anything of the working classes, 
must be aware that the persons calling this 
meeting had but little weight with the 
working classes, and were a very small 
knot of persons, whose opinions were 
rather peculiar than general. Scarcely 
any one would have attributed power to 
these few, until the right hon. Secretary 
issued his anonymous proclamation. This, 
it was probable, would be referred to by 
the right hon. Secretary as an official do- 
cument, but it was not an official pro- 
clamation in the proper sence of the word, 
because it bore no stamp of authenticity 
—it was printed by nobody knew whom— 
stuck out by nobody knew whom—and 
signed by nobody. But this placard, 
emanating from a higher source than the 
other, was ‘stuck up in greater numbers, 
and read, of course, by more persons. To 
put down the meeting, the right hon. 
Secretary had recourse to 1,700 police- 
men, and the consequences that resulted 
he (Mr. Roebuck) should state, not only 
from evidence which was adduced at the 
trial, but also from information which he 
had received from several most reputable 
men, who were present on the occasion, 
and whose names he was at liberty to 
mention. The hon. Member then went 
into a detail of the transactions at Cal- 
thorpe-street, which did not in any material 
point differ from that already and repeat- 
edly published. He had, he said, already 
declared, that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was unjust, impolitic, and illegal. 
It was also in direct opposition to the 


Inquest on Culley. 


course that they had adopted on previous 
occasions, when those at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government had not only sane- 
tioned but encouraged the people to meet 
in large numbers for the purpose of effect- 
ing an alteration in the Constitution. . To 
what did the great meeting at Birmingham 
lead but to a revolution? For he woul 
contend that the passing of the Reform 
Bill was, strictly speaking, a revolution. 


of much public importance. It was from 
the Jurors who sat on the Coroner’s In- 
quest on the body of Robert Culley, the 
policeman, who was killed in Calthorpe- 
street. He said, the object of the observ- 
ations he had to make, was directly to 
charge his Majesty’s Government with a 
dereliction of duty. This he should do by 
first, charging them with having created a 
riot, instead of preventing one; secondly, 
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Yet, how differently had the Government 
acted when they excited the people to aid 
them in keeping their places and carrying 
the Reform Bill. Of all Governments, 
the present ought to have been the last to 
have attacked the people. It might be 
said, that the Government had no desire 
that the people should have been attack- 
ed; if so, he would ask why they had 
not taken proper precautions against it? 
No danger, it had been proved, was likely 
to result to property or person from the 
meeting, but still Government had thought 
proper to sanction a violent attack on the 
people, evidently for political purposes, 
He admitted, that Government should be 
intrusted with great powers, but those 
powers ought to be exercised with pru- 
dence. He deprecated, in this instance, 
theconduct of Ministers, who, the country 
had been led to believe, had the interests 
of the people at heart, but who, by their 
conduct, had proved the very reverse. He 
admitted, that an’ assemblage of persons, 
met for the purpose of resisting the pay- 
ment of taxes, was illegal; but the meet- 
ing at Coldbath-fields had no such object 
inview. From the placard which had 
been issued, it was too much to say that 
the meeting had really taken place to form 
a National Convention; it might have 
been that they had met for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament to form a National 
Convention, and, in that case, the meet- 
ing was a strictly legal one. In his opin- 
ion, the proceedings on the part of Minis- 
ters were most impolitic and illegal. He 
would next speak to the proceedings in 
the Court of King’s Bench to quash the 
verdict of the Jury. That verdict was the 
verdict of the country; the Jury, on their 
oaths, had come to the opinion they had ; 
and what did the Solicitor General ask ? 
Why, to quash the opinion of the country; 
and that any other Jury who might be 
called upon to investigate the matter, 
thould not be influenced by that verdict. 
That was, in fact, putting an énd to Co- 
toners’ Juries altogether, and placing the 
Solicitor General as Judge in any case, 
of what proceedings should take place, 
and what not, allowing such proceedings 
as he liked to take place, and putting an 
end to such as he disliked. When it was 
thought proper that the verdict of the 
Coroner’s Jury should be quashed, why 
had not the Government taken measures 
to call another ? If a Jury even were call- 
ed to sit in trial of the individuals sup- 
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posed to have been concerned in the affray 
by which Culley, the policeman, was 
killed, they would be placed in a situation 
in which they could not give a verdict 
according to law. He sincerely hoped 
that an explanation of all the circumstan- 
ces would be given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, which would induce him (Mr. 
Roebuck) to _ proceed no further with the 
case; if not, however, he should feel him- 
self bound to move for a copy of the 
Inquisition laid before the Court of King’s 
Bench, for the purpose of enabling him to 
determine what ulterior proceedings he 
should adopt. 
The Petition was read as follows :— 


Te the hon. the House of Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled ; the Petition of the under- 
signed Jurymen upon the Inquest held on 
the body of Robert Culley, 

Showeth,—That your petitioners, the under- 
signed, were summoned to serve and did serve 
as Jurymen on a Coroner’s Inquest upon the 
body of Robert Culley, a policeman, slain in 
an affray that took place on the 13th of May, 
at Coldbath-fields. That your petitioners did 
then, acting in discharge of their duty, under 
the solemn obligation of an oath, return a ver- 
dict of Justifiable Homicide on the part of 
some person unknown. 

That to return some verdict was the solemn 
duty which the wisdom of the law had im- 
posed on your petitioners. That your peti- 
tioners paid all due attention to the evidence 
adduced, and upon the evidence they felt 
themselves bound, as honest and conscientious 
men, to return the verdict above-mentioned ; 
they exercised a privilege given by the law in 
the only way their consciences permitted. 

That your petitioners have heard with great 
pain and alarm that this, their conscientious 
verdict, has upon an ex-parte statement of his 
Majesty’s Solicitor General, been quashed by 
the Court of King’s Bench, and that a slur has 
thereby been cast upon them in their character 
of jurymen acting under the solemn obligation 
of an oath. 

That your petitioners also fear, that this pro- 
ceeding may have a tendency to bring into 
discredit the Trial by Jury, and to make men 
believe that atrial by the country is a mere 
idle form, handed down to us by an ignorant 
ancestry, and retained only from a foolish ad 
herence to old prejudices. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray your hon. 
House to take these matters into consideration, 
and to pursue such measures as in your wisdom 
may seem requisite, to free your petitioners 
from blame, and to secure to future jurymen 
the privileges conferred on them by law. 

And your petitioners will, as in duty bound, 
ever pray, &c. 


Mr. Lamb rose, but before he had ad- 
dressed the House, 
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Mr. Cobbeté moved, that the House be 
counted. He was determined that such 
an important question should not be 
brought before the House with empty 
benches. 

Mr. Roebuck entreated the hon. Mem- 
ber not to persevere in his Motion. If he 
had contemplated such a proceeding, he 
most certainly would not have made such 
a charge at so great a length. An oppor- 
tunity for the right hon. Gentleman to 
explain, ought to be immediately afforded. 

The Speaker said, the hon. member for 
Oldham ought to have moved, that the 
House be counted while the hon. member 
for Bath was addressing the House, as it 
was in consequence of the importance of 
the subject that he wished it to be brought 
before a fuller House. As the benches 
were in the same state now, that they were 
in when the hon. member for Bath ad- 
dressed the House, an opportunity should 
in fairness be given for the Government 
to explain. 

Mr. Cobbett did not know, that it was 
allowable to move the counting of the 
House while an hon. Member was address- 
ing it. 

The Speaker said, the hon. Member 
was quite unacquainted with the forms of 
the House ; it not only was quite allowable, 
but was frequently done. 

Mr. Cobbett begged leave to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Mr. Lamb proceeded. The hon. member 
for Bath had so guarded himself against 
any unfair and unnecessary imputation 
upon the police force, that he (Mr. Lamb) 
should not think it necessary to detain the 
House with any lengthened vindication of 
that useful and effective body. He would 
shortly refer to the facts of the case; there 
was, however, so much of law mixed up 
with it, that in some points he must leave 
it to his learned friend the Solicitor 
General. The charge against the Govern- 
ment was certainly not a light one—it was 
twofold, and involved first, a dereliction 
of duty, the allegations in support of 
that being, that they had decidedly 
created a riot. It was very easy to 
charge Government with a dereliction of 
duty, in the means they had used to 
prevent or quell tumultuary meetings, 
which were, unfortunately, thought too 
strong or too weak for the occasion; but 
it was not so easy, in anticipation of such 
assemblies, to adopt measures which might 
not be liable, in some quarters, to such a 
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charge. - It was said, that the meeting 
in question was quite contemptible. He 
called on the House to look at the placard 
that had been issued; and although the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin had 
called it elsewhere, a matter altogether of 
“‘tom-foolery,” he was quite convinced 
the real intention of the meeting was 
to adopt some means of upsetting the 
Legislature of the country. © This’ was 
what they meant he had no doubt by 
their National Convention. Stripping it 
of all special pleading, attempted to be 
introduced into the subject, in common 
parlance, it amounted to this — their 
object was, and he believed if any of 
them had been asked, they would 
have declared their real intention to be, 
the organization of a body which was to 
take on itself the duties of the Legislature, 
If the meeting had been really con- 
temptible, their object was seditious, and 
it was the duty of Government, while 
such objects were contemptible, to crush 
them. I[t might, by quibbling argument, 
be shown that the meeting was con- 
temptible; but he fully believed, that there 
was not one concerned in putting forward 
that placard but would openly avow, that 
the intention was to call a meeting of 
delegates from every part of the country, 
who were to take upon themselves the 
duties of the Legislature. There was 
another circumstance to be taken into 
consideration—which was, that the placard 
was accompanied by another bill, signed 
by a person who called himself Lloyd, 
editor of The Republican, which, among 
other things, called upon the people to 
send their own Representatives—to repte- 
sent themselves, which was the easiest 
and shortest way of settling the business. 
It also called upon them to meet in that 
place, which was then filled with the 
nominees of boroughmongers, or of those 
national nuisances, the Lords. That was 
a species of tom-foolery which it would 
not do for the Government, or any Go- 
vernment to laugh at. The hon. Member 
said, that the intention of the Meeting was 
to petition Parliament to call a National 
Convention. A very likely thing, that they 
were to petition that House to call a 
body who were to set aside the House 
itself; it was too ridiculous to be’ thought 
of for a moment. Then the next charg? 
was, that the placard denouncing’ the 
meeting was not a Proclamation—it was 
not signed. Notices that meetings wer 
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illegal had been frequently issued before, 
and had generally been found effective— 
it was a mere notice to the people that 
the meeting was decidedly illegal, and 
the same kind of notice had been issued 
when the meeting was called at White 
Conduit-house, and there it was not 
signed, and still it was sufficient. Then, 
again, upon the Fast-day, when the 
Unions intended to march through the 
City, a similar notice was issued, upon 
which the police acted, and nothing was 
then said about the illegality of it. It 
would be degrading to the Kingly au- 
thority if his Majesty were called upon to 
exercise one of his highest prerogatives— 
the issuing of a Proclamation—upon 
every occasion of that sort. Now, there 
was one thing in the face of that notice 
which carried authority with it; it was 
printed by the King’s printer; and the 
hon, Gentleman, as a lawyer, was aware 
that it was a misdemeanor in any one 
imitating the superscription of that person. 
The next charge was, that the Govern- 
ment notices were more widely circulated 
than the placards announcing the meeting. 
He could say nothing as to the truth of 
that; but certainly it was the duty of the 
Government, if they thought such a notice 
necessary at all, to see that it received very 
wide circulation, in order that it might be 
eflective. The hon. Member asked why 
the police did not take possession of the 
ground 2? That appeared to him to be the 
very method by which acroud would have 
been assembled, and a riot endangered ; 
besides, what right had they to say to any 
person—‘ You shall not pass through 
this thoroughfare, or, you shall not stand 
here,” before any meeting was constituted 
—before any illegal act had been com- 
mitted? ‘That, in his opinion, would have 
been the worst plan possible; the result 
of it would have been, first to create a 
crowd, where none might otherwise have 
been, and in the next place it would have 
driven the mob away to some other place, 
where they would have held their meeting. 
Besides, it was the duty of the police to 
take care that no part of the mob should 
separate from the rest, and go somewhere 
and commit mischief, as was done by a 
part of even a loyal mob, that went down 
to congratulate the King; a part of it 
detached itself, and committed an in- 
famous attack upon the house of the 
Duke of Wellington. Then, said the 
hon, Member, where was the use of 1,700 
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policemen to put down 500 poor persons 
who were unarmed? Now, there were 
1,700 policemen sent out, but they were 
scattered all over the town; a part was 
even so far distant as Greenwich, which 
was rendered necessary as the Union had 
declared their intention of marching in 
bodies from different quarters. Besides, 
the number that attended was no criterion 
of the numbers that might have been there, 
and it was the duty of Government to be 
well prepared against all contingences. 
He had no hesitation in declaring that 
the instructions of the police were to do 
nothing till the meeting was constituted, 
and then to press on and secure the leaders, 
or ringleaders. Government owed more 
to the State than merely to prevent a 
meeting of such a nature—they owed it 
to the country to secure those who were 
the instigators of such measures. The 
hon. Member had put off his discussion on 
account of his (Mr. Lamb’s) illness; in that 
the hon. Member had conferred a benefit 
even on himself, for if newspapers were to 
be relied upon, the hon. Member had used 
language in another place which he did 
not now repeat; the hon. Member had 
charged the Government with the crime of 
giving the police spirits to drink, in order 
to stimulate them beyond their duty, 
[Mr. Roebuck had not used such words ; 
he said that they had been supplied with 
beer]. Even that was a grave charge—a 
most grave, and, in his conscience he be- 
lieved, a most unfounded charge. Of 
course he could not say, that none of the 
police had taken any refreshment, after 
being there some hours; but one thing he 
could say, that the whole of the division 
which were first in contact with the mob, 
had not more than one can of beer amongst 
them [Mr. Roebuck: It was sworn at 
the Inquest.] He was not aware that the 
fact stated by the hon. Member was 
sworn to. One man had certainly said, 
that the police generally were drunk, but 
that was too preposterous an assertion for 
belief. The instructions were given to the 
police on the spot, and did not emanate 
from the Home-office. The instructions 
given on the spot, by Colonel Rowan, to 
the police were :—* Be firm, be moderate, 
and strike nobody unless you are resisted.” 
It had been represented that the police 
had rushed in pell-mell. Now, on this 
part of the case, the most satisfactory 
evidence could be produced. In all his 
inquiries, and from the previous character 
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which the police had borne, he believed 
that not one policeman offered the slightest 
injury until (as it was proved before the 
Coroner, by Colonel de Roos and others) 
a number of stones and other missiles had 
been thrown bythe mob. They advanced 
up one street in order to clear it, and there 
was plenty of room to retreat towards 
Bagnigge Wells; and when in Calthorpe- 
street, the Superintendent, finding his 
men took up the whole breadth of the 
street, contracted his division so as to 
leave room for the mob to go away on 
either side, and many persons did so 
go away. He did not believe, that the 
intentions of the mob were quite so orderly 
as had been represented by the hon. 
Member. That hon. Gentleman relied 
greatly on the exclamations of a person 
who called upon the meeting to take care 
of his wife and children; and he said that 
was not the speech of a man wishing to 
subvert the Constitution; perhaps not; 
but it was the speech of a man who might 
have gone quietly away if he pleased, 
and he did not choose to go away. He 
was glad to hear, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not gone so far as some others 
had, in depicting the horrors and slaughter 
on that occasion. The only slaughter 
he (Mr. Lamb) knew of, was that inflicted 
on the police. It was certainly unwise to 
argue, that a man having arms to defend 
himself, ought to refuse to use them when 
he was assailed with stones. The man 
who did so must be more than mortal, and 
have possessed more than even military 
forbearance. As to wounding women and 
children there was no proof, either in what 
appeared before the Coroner, or at the 
Home-office that any such circumstancehad 
occurred ; it was stated in general terms 
before the Coroner that such was the fact, 
and indeed if females had been in the 
pell-mell of the affray, it would be impos- 
sible to say, that some were not hurt, but 
he wholly disbelieved the charge that any 
woman or child was wilfully injured. 
With regard to the Coroner’s inquest, and 
the setting aside of the inquisition, it was 
far from his intention to cast imputations 
upon the Jury. He hoped and trusted 
that the Jury meant to do, and did do 
their duty satisfactorily to their own con- 
sciences; but considering the farrago of 
evidence that was brought before them, it 
was a very proper thing that the verdict 
was quashed, He did not feel, that the 
least blame was attributed to the Govern- 
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ment, and he was sure it would ultimately 
appear, that there was not the slightest 
blame to be attached to the police for the 
manner in which they had discharged 
their duty. He could say now, on 
mature reflection, that he could never 
have reconciled to himself, as one who 
was responsible for the peace of the 
community, and for maintaining the su- 
premacy of the law, to have allowed that 
meeting to take place; it might have 
passed off quietly, if let alone; but al- 
though the plans of the leaders might not 
have been organised, their object was il- 
legal ; and, as long as he held office under 
the Crown, he could not reconcile it to 
the duty of any Minister to permit a 
meeting, the object of which was decidedly 
illegal, to pursue that object quietly, and 
without taking means to bring the ring- 
leaders to justice, and in order to prevent 
effects which no man could say would not 
be injurious. 

The Solicitor General said, as he had 
been attacked for the share he had taken 
in this subject, and for having improperly 
discharged the duties of his office, he was 
anxious to vindicate himself. The petition 
of the Jurymen was entitled to the greatest 
respect, but he regretted, that such a dis- 
cussion should be brought on so very in- 
opportunely. There were various trials to 
take place arising out of this transaction ; 
in the course of a fortnight one man was 
to be tried for his life on a bill of indict- 
ment which had been found by the 
Middlesex Grand Jury, and there were 
other trials for misdemeanors, in which 
both the law and the facts must be in- 
vestigated. He had a very high estima- 
tion of the superintending power of that 
House where there was a failure of justice 
—when Judges misconducted themselves, 
or where Government had been guilty of 
any misconduct, and then let Government 
be impeached before the House; but it 
was inexpedient to appeal to. that House 
on facts which ought to be tried by the 
ordinary Courts. The petitioners com- 
plained on two grounds—first that a slur 
had been cast upon. them; and secondly, 
that the Trial by Jury had been brought 
into discredit by the inquisition being 
quashed. Now, in fact, no slur whatever 
was cast upon the Jury. When he ap- 
plied to the Court of King’s Bench to 
quash the inquisition, he distinctly ex- 
pressed his sincere respect for, the Jury, 
and for the intentions by which they had 
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been actuated. This case was spoken of 
as if it were unusual for the Court of 
King’s Bench to set aside the verdict of a 
Jury. He would say, that such occur- 
rences took place at least fifty times a-year, 
and not only were the verdicts of Juries 
set aside, but also the judgments of the 
Courts, and even the unanimous judgment 
of the Judges, upon appeal to the House 
of Lords. It was no slur, upon the Jury 
which sat on this inquest that the verdict 
had been set aside. This could not bring 
the Trial by Jury into disrepute; but the 
improper findings of Juries, unchecked by 
a higher Court, would have a direct tend- 
ency to bring the Trial by Jury into dis- 
repute. The verdict was contrary to law, 
and it wasthe bounden duty of his Majesty’s 
legal advisers to move that it should be 
quashed. The hon. and learned member 
for Bath, however, set up his knowledge 
in those matters in opposition to that of 
the learned Judges, and, he believed, of 
every lawyer inthat House. He had been 
surprised to see the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin stand by, when the 
judgment of the King’s Bench was im- 
pugned. He would tell the hon. and 
learned member for Bath, that the verdict 
was set aside, because the finding of the 
Jury was in opposition to the evidence. 
According to the facts which the Jury 
found, there was no pretence for saying 
that the act of the man who slew Robert 
Culley was only “ justifiable homicide.” 
Justifiable homicide, was a man putting 
another to death, by the warrant of law, 
or to save his own life, in the last extre- 
mity, if he did not use all means possible 
to avoid the extremity of giving the mortal 
blow, it might be manslaughter—it might 
be excusable homicide—but it was not 
“ justifiable homicide.” Unless the facts 
showed, that the person who slew the de- 
ceased must himself have died if he had 
not given the blow, then it was not justi- 
fiable homicide, though it might be man- 
slaughter, or excusable homicide. In this 
case, the Jury did not—nor could they— 
find, (for there was not a tittle of evidence 
to shew) that it was necessary for the man 
who slew Robert Culley to strike the blow ; 
if there was provocation, yet there was no 
sufficient provocation to strike Culley to 
the heart. But the Jury found these 
facts—‘ That Robert Culley was a police- 
“man in the peace of God, and of our 
‘Lord the King, and in the discharge of 
‘his duty, at a certain meeting which was 
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‘held for the purpose of establishing a 
‘ National Convention; and that a certain 
‘ person, to the jurors unknown, did then 
‘ and there make an assault upon the said 
‘ Robert Culley, and that the said person 
‘unknown, with a certain sharp instru- 
‘ment, the said Robert Culley, in and 
‘ upon the left side of his body, did then 
‘and there strike, stab, and penetrate ; 
‘and that the said person unknown, by 
‘ such stabbing, striking, and penetrating, 
‘ did give one mortal wound of the depth 
‘ of one inch, and of the breadth of three 
‘inches, upon the body of said Robert 
‘Culley of which mortal wound the said 
‘ Robert Culley did then and there die.’ 
These were the facts found by the Jury; 
and then they said: “ We find a verdict 
of justifiable homicide.” Next followed 
their reasons for so finding. Now, those 
reasons ought to have been, that Rober* 
Culley made an assault upon this person 
unknown, and that he threatened the life 
of this person unknown; and that this 
person unknown had no means whatever 
to preserve his own life without a mortal 
assault upon the said Robert Culley. But 
no mention was made of these things. 
Robert Culley made no assault, but, on 
the contrary, it was found that he was in 
the peace of God, and of our Lord the 
King. He must here observe, that the 
most mischievous consequences might 
arise from such observations as were made 
by the hon. and learned member for Bath, 
and the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin, during the time the Jury was 
sitting. The hon. member for Dublin 
had laid it down as a law, that no public 
meeting could be dispersed without the pre- 
vious reading ofthe Riot Act. This he (the 
Solicitor General) had protested against at 
the time, and he now argued, that it was 
not necessary that the Riot Act should be 
read previous to the dispersing of an il- 
legal meeting, as a Magistrate or constable 
was quite competent to disperse such a 
meeting. The Riot Act having been read, 
any person remaining on the ground for 
one hour afterwards, commits an act of 
felony; and that was the intended opera- 
tion of the Riot Act. Assuming all that 
had been stated of the conduct of the 
police to be correct, he would ask if the 
hon. and learned member for Bath meant 
to say, that the violence of any of the 
police in one part of the ground, or in 
many parts, could justify the slaying of 
another policeman in a different part of 
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the ground? To this it was, that the as- 
sumptions of the hon. member for Bath 
would lead. With respect to the applica- 
tion to the Court of King’s Bench to 
quash the verdict of the Jury, it had been 
made by him, in concurrence with his 
Colleague, the Attorney-General; that 
Court, by qualifying the verdict of the 
Jury, had decided upon its impropriety, 
and upon the illegality of this meeting; 
and he thought that the House would take 
the opinion of the Court in preference to 
that of the hon. member for Bath. The 
House would be surprised when he told 
them that some portion of the public Press 
had advised persons attending these meet- 
ings to arm themselves with knives to 
meet the police, and that advice had been 
sanctioned by the verdict of an English 
Coroner's Jury, who said it was justifiable 
homicide to puta policeman to death 
while on duty. Such was the opinion of 
an English Coroner’s Jury. For these 
reasons he had thought it his duty to 
bring the verdict of the Jury before the 
Court of King’s Bench; that Court had 
no choice but to decide upon the facts 
that were brought before them, and upon 
those facts they had come to the deter- 
mination of quashing the verdict. Though 
he had been condemned for the course he 
had adopted by the hon. member for Bath, 
he rejoiced to know, that he had the 
favourable opinion of many estimable 
members of society. The next charge 
that had been made against him was, 
that there had not been a fresh inquiry. 
Now, it had in previous cases been decided 
that there could be no fresh inquiry with- 
out the special order of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and unless the deceased was 
exhumed, and submitted for the inspec- 
tion of a fresh Jury. It would be fatal to 
the verdict of any Jury on an inquest, if 
it should appear, that they had proceeded 
without a view of the body. He had not 
advised the adoption of that course, be- 
cause he saw no necessity for it, being 
clearly of opinion, that such an inquiry 
was not at all likely to promote the ends of 
justice. If any of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects were dissatisfied with that course, 
it was competent for them to make a 
motion on the subject before the King’s 
Bench, which would exercise its own 
opinion whether it would refuse or grant 
the Motion. Before he sat down, he must 
protest against the doctrine of the hon. 
member for Bath, that the meeting was 
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legal. Its legality did not depend on its 
numbers; there might be a legal meeting 
of hundreds of thousands, and an illegal 
one consisting only of three persons, 
Where there was a meeting to supersede 
the Constitution, and to put down King, 
Lords, and Commons, such a meeting was 
illegal, and it was wholly immaterial, what 
the numbers attending it were. Could 
any reasonable man look at the placard 
calling the meeting, and say, that a meet- 
ing assembled in consequence was legal? 
It was impossible. That meeting was 
called for the purpose of calling on Par- 
liament to dissolve itself, and place in its 
room Mr. Leeand Mr. Mee. That placard 
called the meeting to form a national 
convention, which it described as the only 
means of securing the rights of the people, 
and by that means to bring about a violent 
revolution in the country. Such a meet- 
ing was dangerous to the public peace, and 
it had therefore been properly suppress- 
ed. If, as had been asserted, there was 
any brutality or intemperance in the con- 
duct of the police, he should be one of 
the last to sanction it. He trusted, that it 
would be investigated, and the parties so 
acting punished. He would never stand 
up as the advocate of an excess of author- 
ity. If such was the fact, was it not 
strange that no proceeding had yet been 
taken against any one? The police had 
been stabbed ; but he had not as yet heard 
a single instance of any persons attending 
the meeting, with the exception of the po- 
lice, having been hurt or wounded, | If 
there were any, he trusted they would call 
on the law to take their case into consider- 
ation. He could assure the House, that 
in applying to the King’s Bench to quash 
the verdict of the Jury, he considered he 
was conferring a benefit on his country. 
Mr. O'Connell considered it impossible 
to exaggerate the effect which ought to be 
given to the verdict of an honest Jury. 
It was the Englishman’s only protection. 
It was impossible at the same time to 
exaggerate the evils which would arise 
from the impunity of the police foree, when 
it was found that their conduct had been 
unconstitutional and ferocious, The po- 
lice in Ireland were armed with deadly 
weapons, and the cases in which they 
inflicted murder were monstrous and 
of continual recurrence. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, on every occasion they had 
the usual official eulogium passed on theit 
conduct by those connected with the 
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Government. It was, therefore, most im- 
portant that the police should be very 
strictly and jealously watched, and it was 
equally important that the verdict of an 
honest Jury should be respected. A verdict 
of aJury might, indeed, be informal, and on 
that account might be quashed, which was 
the case in the present instance. It was 
only on a ground of technicality with 
which the Jury in the present instance had 
nothing to do, that the Court of King’s 
Bench had set aside their finding. There 
was a formal heading to the inquisition, 
which was either the work of the Coroner 
or of some other person, but which was al- 
together independent of the verdict of the 
Jury. In this instance, he was informed, 
it had been drawn up by a person named 
Stafford, in Bow-street. In. that inquisi- 
‘tion, it was stated that the man Culley 
was, “in the peace of God and of our 
Lord the King, and that he was there 
killed in the exercise of his duty.” Now, 
this was a matter which it was impossible 
for the Jury to find, and at the same time 
to find he was slain justifiably. But this 
certainly had never, in fact, been pointed out 
tothe attention ofthe Jury. It was totally 
inconsistent with their verdict ; and it was 
quite impossible that they could have re- 
ferred to it. It was the practice in Ire- 
land, when a Coroner’s Inquest took place, 
that the entire evidence was embodied in 
the finding ; and when a certiorari was 
applied for, the whole evidence, as well as 
the finding, was before the Court, But 
that was not the case in England. Only 
the inquisition, which, in fact, was drawn 
up with great technical formality, and 
which was altogether independent of the 
verdict of the Jury, was required to be 
produced in Court; and it happened in 
this instance, as he had already stated, 
that the heading was altogether incon- 
sistent with the finding of the Jury. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
inquisition containing the clause referred 
to had been signed by all the Jury; and it 
was therefore to be taken for granted that 
they were acquainted with its contents. 

Mr. O'Connell continued: It was im- 
possible that their attention could have 
been called to such a clause. They must 
indeed have been insane if they could have 
found that the man was, in the peace of 
God and of our Lord the King, in the 
exercise of his duty, and was slain 
justifiably; but it was the duty of the 
Coroner to have apprized them of it, and 
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shown them that their two findings were 
inconsistent; but that did not disparage 
the verdict of the Jury. A good deal had 
been said about the meeting having been 
illegal, and he would admit, that it bad 
been called for an illegal purpose. The 
law, in reference to illegal assemblies, 
consisted of three parts—as it respected a 
riot, a rout, and an unlawful assembly. 
A riot might consist of any three or more 
persons who were engaged with force and 
violence breaking the peace. In a case of 
that description every man was a con- 
stable, and could arrest the rioters; a 
riot was defined to be an assembly, 
intending to carry an illegal object by 
violence; and the third case was, when 
there was an illegal object, but no force or 
violence intended. Of this last character 
was the meeting in question. On inform- 
ation, a Magistrate’s warrant might have 
been procured, and they might have been 
arrested. But what was the evidence? 
As far as appeared by the reports, the 
conventionalists used no violence. The 
evidence went to prove, first of all, an 
attack by the police on the flags and 
banners. There was no evidence to show 
that they had been impeded in any attempt 
to arrest any of the meeting, but evidence 
on the other side to prove that the rush at 
the flags was accompanied by promiscuous 
and inhuman assaults on the multitude, 
brutally beating them; and the blood was 
seen streaming at every side from their 
blows. The law applicable to such a 
case was, that on the warrant of a Magis- 
trate there should have been arrest. There 
was no arrest—there was no attempt to 
impede the arrest—but, on the contrary, 
without notice, without warning the peo- 
ple, an assault was made, beating them to 
right and left, following women and men 
who were unprotected and unarmed up 
the stairs where they fled for refuge. 
With these facts before them, it was impos- 
sible the Jury could have come to any 
other verdict. The true and legal mean- 
ing of Justifiable Homicide was, where a 
man, who was pursued and attacked by 
another, retired as far as he could, and 
tried to escape but could not, that then he 
turned round and killed the man who 
would have killed him, and caused death 
in order to save his own life. Now, the 
Jury had found—he would leave out of 
view at present what was said about the 
Riot Act and about the conduct of the 
Government—but they found that the 
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conduct of the police was brutal, fero- 
rocious, and unprovoked by the people. 
Now, if such was the case, he would defy 
any lawyer to say, that a verdict of anything 
but Justifiable Homicide could have been 
returned. 

Sir George Grey said, the learned 
Solicitor General had assumed all these 
facts in his application to set aside the 
verdict. 

Mr. O'Connell: He could not have done 
so; he was too good a lawyer to have done 
so. Then, take it the other way; a 
policeman acted, not in the peace of our 
Lord the King, in the way described in 
the verdict, against the people. Putting 
all the facts together, would any one tell 
him—would any lawyer say—that a man 
hard pressed in the way he had described, 
would not be justified in saving his own 
life, even at the expense of that of his an- 
tagonists? Good God! was a policeman 
to have a privilege to kill when and where 
he thought proper? Such a thing might 
be said in that House, but no man would 
dare to broach such a doctrine in a Court 
of Law, for there he would be instantly 
set down, and his bold assertion at once 
meet with a flat contradiction. The police 
were now become soldiers in a different 
dress, but were not so well conducted as 
soldiers, at least in his country. He 
believed that here the police had in 
general been well-governed and conducted, 
but here was the first case where they were 
convicted by a Jury of brutality and fero- 
city; therefore he was the more anxious 
to take advantage of it, in order that it 
might be a lesson to them, before they got 
so low in the scale of brutality as their 
fellows were in Ireland, for then there 
would be no hope of them. Had the 
Coroner done his duty, and drawn up 
such an inquisition for the Jury as 
it was his duty to have done, then no 
criticism could possibly have set aside that 
noble verdict, but it would have been as 
firmly settled in the records of the country 
as it was in the hearts of the people. 

Sir George Grey said, that it was in- 
cumbent upon him to refute the assump- 
tions of the hon. and learned Member, for 
if they were to go forth with the weight 
which his talents commanded, they were 
calculated to do much harm. He had 
perverted the case, not intentionally, but 
he had assumed and stated as facts things 
which had no foundation, No man, 
whether lawyer or not, could doubt but 
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that the killing of a policeman in the dis: 
charge of his duty was murder. In this 
case the facts were, not that Culley had 
pressed an individual threatening to take 
his life, and that he was killed while so 
pressing that individual so as to endanger 
his life. There had not been a single indi- 
vidual brought forward upon the inquest 
who had received wounds which would at 
all endanger life, so that that argument 


altogether fell from under the hon. and 


learned Gentleman. Had the verdict not 
been quashed, an impression would have 
gone abroad which would have been dan- 
gerous, that a man had a right to resist 
the constituted authorities even unto 
death. 

Mr. Godson regretted that his Majesty's 
Government, through their law officers, 
had thought it necessary to quash the in- 
quisition ; it would have been much wiser 
if the verdict had been permitted to re- 
main attached to it, because it was the in- 
quisition only which had been attacked, 
and not the verdict; the latter was the 
act of the Coroner alone. The Jury had 
found the verdict of ‘ Justifiable Homi- 
cide ;” that the police, of which Robert 
Culley was one, had made an unprovoked 
attack—he would not use the other words 
of the verdict, because he wished to dis- 
cuss the subject calmly, temperately, and 
dispassionately—that the police had made 
an unprovoked attack on the multitude, 
and that one of that multitude had caused, 
in a justifiable manner, his death. Who 
was there in England would say, that 
seventeen men on their oaths had found a 
verdict which was contrary to the fact, 
and that they had thereby violated their 
oaths? [Sir G. Grey did not impute tothem 
a violation of their oaths, but they were 
wrong in point of law.] He was sorry that 
Government had ever raised the question, 
but as a lawyer, he was justified in saying, 
that there was no legal power to quash 
the verdict. The Jury found, that the blow 
that had been given was justifiable—that 
was found asa fact; and no Gentleman 
required to be told, that all the facts of the 
case should not be stated in the verdict. 
If an action was brought, the verdict was 
either for the plaintiff or defendant; so in 
a case of murder, the verdict was either 
guilty or not guilty. The whole conduct 
of Government only went to impugn, not 
the verdict, but the inquisition, which was 
drawn up by the Coroner, who knew what 
he had to draw out, and might have drawa 
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a good inquisition ; he might have averred, 
that a number of persons were collected 
together—that the police made an unpro- 
voked attack on them—that R. Culley 
was one of those police—and that the blow 
was given by a person so attacked, which 
was necessary to save his own life. In 
that form the inquisition would have 
supported the verdict, the Court of King’s 
Bench would never have quashed the in- 
quisition, and the Trial by Jury would not 
have been questioned. The mistake, there- 
fore, was with the Coroner, who alone was 
censurable, and not the Jury. He trusted, 
that the people would thus know, that 
in what had taken place, no censure 
had been cast on the Trial by Jury. The 
verdict had not been attacked, and Go- 
vernment had gone out of their way in 
getting the inquisition quashed. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General stated, 
that one reason for quashing the verdict 
was for fear it should ever be tendered in 
evidence in any criminal case. He had 
looked for authorities, and he could find 
no instance in which an inquisition had 
ever been tendered in evidence. The only 
part of the proceedings which could be 
evidence was the depositions of witnesses. 
He again deplored the steps that had been 
taken by his Majesty’s Government which 
went to stultify their own acts. 

Mr. Hume was sorry that the Solicitor 
General was not in the House to hear the 
convincing arguments which had been 
adduced by the learned Gentleman who 
had last spoken; and deprecated the idea 
of the Solicitor General producing the 
bill calling the meeting together, as evi- 
dence against the parties who were as- 
sembled without any proof to show from 
whence it came, and by whom it was 
issued. He regretted the obloquy which 
had been thrown upon the police by these 
transactions, while the idea of any im- 
portance being attached to the meeting, 
and the attempt to magnify the proceed- 
ings into treason were completely ridicu- 
lous. The learned Solicitor General had 
been left without a leg to stand on; that 
hon. and learned Gentleman had unfairly 
alluded to the opinions which hon. Mem- 
bers expressed whilst the inquest was 
holding, forgetting the proclamation which 
had been issued by the Government offer- 
ing a reward of 200/. for the apprehension 
of the murderer of Culley, whilst a verdict 
existed of justifiable homicide. His Ma- 
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every effort to bring that Government into 
disrepute with the people of England. 

It being three o’clock, the Debate was 
adjourned. 
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East-Inp1a Company’s CHARTER.] 
Mr. Charles Grant moved the Order of 
the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee on the East-India Com- 
pany’s Charter. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Sir George Staunton got up to move as 
an Amendment to that, certain Resolu- 
tions relative to India, which he had 
brought forward on last Tuesday se’nnight, 
but which he had not then an opportunity 
of having read to the House. He was 
anxious that those Resolutions should be 
entered upon the Journals; but considering 
the anxiety which the House must feel to 
hear the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, he would not detain them by enter- 
ing then upon any discussion of the affairs 
of India, but simply content himself with 
moving the following Resolutions :— 


1. That British intercourse with China is the 
source whence this country is exclusively sup- 
plied with tea—an article in such universal use 
as to be nearly equivalent to a necessary of 
life, and through the consumption of which a 
revenue of between three and four millions 
sterling is annually raised with greater facility 
and certainty, and with less pressure on the 
people, than in the case of any other tax of 
equal amount; and that this trade moreover 
employs a very considerable extent of British 
shipping, is the medium of the export of the 
manufactures and productions of Great Bri- 
tain and the British possessions in India, to 
the amount in annual value of some millions 
sterling, besides affording a certain and con- 
venient channel for the remittance to Europe 
of that portion of the Indian revenues required 
to meet the home charges in this country. 

2. That this branch of British commerce 
being of such great importance to the inter- 
ests of this country, even while it continues, as 
at present, confined to a single port, and that 
port one of the least advantageous in the Chinese 
dominions, either for the export of the staple 
commodities of China, or the dispersion among 
the Chinese population of the chief manufac- 
tures and productions of Europe, itis not easy 
to estimate the vast field which would be 
opened to the enterprise and the industry of 
the manufacturing and producing classes in 
this country, if such an improved understand- 
ing could be effected between the Governments 
of Great Britain and China as might lead to a 
free and unrestricted intercourse of British 
subjects with the ingenious and industrious 
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to numbers, extent, and natural resources, the 
aggregate amount of all the nations of civilized 
Europe. 

3. That the peculiar jealousy of foreign 
intercourse which distinguishes the govern 
ments of all the nations beyond the Ganges 
having been fully exemplified by the exclusion 
of all foreigners, the Dutch only excepted, 
from the ports of Japan, and, without any 
exception, from several of the ports of China, 
to which formerly they were freely admitted, 
and by the obstructions which have been found 
insurmountable to any extensive beneficial 
intercourse with Cochin China, and the other 
minor states, and being partially mitigated in 
the single instance only of the port of Canton, it 
is of the utmost importance that all legislative 
measures, in any manner affecting a branch of 
British commerce at once so valuable and so 
capable of improvement, and yet so precarious, 
should be founded on the fullest and most 
impartial consideration of all the circumstances 
which have contributed to place it in its pre- 
sent position. 

4. That, in the first place, instead of being 
regulated by international treaties, and placed 
under the recognized protection of a public 
Minister at the capital, and an acknowledged 
consul at the port of trade, as is customary in 
other civilised states, it is wholly abandoned 
to the arbitrary control of the Chinese local 
authorities, and is by those authorities subject- 
ed to many very severe and vexatious burthens, 
and to various personal restrictions and priva- 
tions of the most galling and oppressive 
nature. 

5. That these evils, in the second place, are 
wholly attributable to the nature and character 
of the Chinese government, and not to any 
want of proper spirit and firmness in the 
agents of the East-India government, who 
have, upon various occasions, opposed the 
arbitrary and oppressive Acts of the Local 
Government with considerable success, and in 
a manner which individuals, pursuing their 
separate interests, and unconnected by any 
bond of union, never could have attempted ; 
and have thus repeatedly secured, for the ge- 
neral interests of the foreign trade, privileges of 
the most essential importance, and averted 
from it evils of the most serious description, 
solely through the influence derived from the 
magnitude of their commercial dealings. 

6. That this influence, being the sole exist- 
ing check now in operation for the control and 
counteraction of the corrupt local administra- 
tors of the peculiarly arbitrary and despotic 
government of China, it is indispensably 
necessary to the security of our valuable com- 
merce with that country, that whenever any 
change shall be made in the British commercial 
system, having the effect of putting an end to 
this influence, an equal or greater instrument 
of protection be at the same time created and 
substituted for it, under the sanction of a 
national treaty between the two countries, 
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without which previous sanction, any attempt 
to appoint national functionaries at Can 
for the protection of trade, would, in the pre. 
sent state of our relations with China, not o 
prove of little advantage to the subject, but also 
be liable, in a serious degree, to compromise 
the honour and dignity of the Crown. 

7. That notwithstanding the failure, in this 
respect, of all complimentary embassies to the 
Court of Pekin, however otherwise beneficial 
they may have been in raising and producing 
the due recognition of the national character, 
the evidence of the treaties which have been 
repeatedly negociated by the Chinese govern. 
ment with that of Russia, through the medium 
of the Commissioners duly appointed on both 
sides, not only for the adjustment of bound. 
aries, but for the regulation of trade, prove 
that there is no insurmountable obstacle to 
such an arrangement. 

8. That in the event of these expectations 
not being realised, and it proving impractic- 
able to replace the influence of the East-India 
Company’s authorities by any system of nati. 
onal protection directly emanating from the 
Crown, it will then be expedient (though only 
in the last resort) to withdraw the British 
commerce altogether from the control of the 
Chinese authorities, and to establish it in some 
insular position on the Chinese coast where it 
may be satisfactorily carried on, beyond the 
reach of acts of oppression and molestation, to. 
which an unresisting submission would be 
equally prejudicial to the national honour and 
the national interests of this country. 

9, That, lastly, the state of the trade under 
the operation of the Chinese laws in respect to 
homicides committed by foreigners in that 
country, calls for the early interposition of the 
Legislature, those laws being practically so 
unjust and intolerable that they have in no 
instance for the last forty-nine years been sub- 
mitted to by British subjects ; great loss and 
injury to their commercial interests accruing 
from the suspension of the trade in consequence 
of such resistance, and the guilty as well as 
the innocent escape with impunity: and that 
it is, therefore, expedient to put an end to this 
anomalous state of the law, by the creation of 
a British naval tribunal upon the spot, with 
competent authority for the trial and punish- 
ment of such offences. 


The Resolutions, which were put by 
way of Amendment, were negatived with- 
out a division, 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the East-India. Company's 
Charter Acts. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, that he rose 
in pursuance of the notice which he had 
given a few days ago of his intention to 
bring before the House on that night. cer- 
tain Resolutions respecting the East-India 
Company’s charter. He felt persuaded that 
the House would agree with him in thinking 
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that the subject was second in importance 
to none of those weighty questions which 
had lately occupied the attention of the 
Legislature. He might even go further 
and say, in reference to the vast extent of 
territory concerned, and the multitude of 
‘uman beings whose fate turned on the 
‘lecision of the question, that this subject 
ezimed priority over all those which had 
akeady so anxiously absorbed their atten- 
tion. At the same time, he was perfectly 
aware that the subject was one which 
failed in exciting that strong interest which 
belonged to some other topics recently 
discussed, and he, therefore, felt that he 
was peculiarly entitled to bespeak the 
indulgence of the Committee for whatever 
observations he should have to offer. The 
details into which he should be obliged to 
enter must, of course, from the nature of 
the subject, be in some respects tedious 
and uninteresting; but he trusted that 
the House would do him the favour (he re- 
called the word)—he doubted not that 
hon. Members would do their duty, by 
seriously attending to the subject now 
brought under their consideration. He 
called them away from other topics, which 
might awaken more intense interest from 
the circumstance of party and _ political 
feeling being involved in them—he called 
their attention away from such exciting 
topics, to one, in which, neither party nor 
political feeling, was, or ought to be, 
mixed up, for he hoped, that no one would 
approach the subject, without bearing in 
mind, that the principle on which the Le- 
gislature should act, was with a view to 
benefit the native inhabitants of India, and 
through them, ultimately to benefit this 
country. This was the firstand paramount 
duty of the House in dealing with the 
question now before it. He was happy to 
think, that the subject, great and moment- 
ous as it was, and uninteresting as it 
might appear at first sight, was yet not 
entirely new nor strange to many of those 
whom he had the honour to address. The 
various Committees which had of late years 
examined the subject had rendered it 
more familiar to the House, and especially 
to individuals who took an interest in Indian 
affairs, than it was at any former period. 
The Resolutions which he intended to sub- 
mit to the House, would be brief and 
simple, and would relate chiefly, if not 
entirely, to the discussions which had 
taken place between the Government and 


the East-India Company, and embody the 
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result of those discussions; they would 
show the bases of the arrangement 
which the Government recommended 
the House to form with the East-India 
Company. The papers, and all the 
correspondence which passed between his 
Majesty’s Government, and the directors 
of the East-India Company, had been 
before the House for several weeks, and 
the documents had been before the public 
for some months; and the subject had been 
so amply canvassed and discussed by all 
classes, that gentlemen could be at no loss 
to form an opinion on the question. In 
stating his Resolutions to the House, it 
would be his duty to refer to some other 
measures, which, though not embodied in 
those Resolutions, he thought it essential 
to introduce into any Bill or Act of Parlia- 
ment, which might be passed in pursuance 
of them. These were measures of a general 
character, the principle of which had been 
amply developed in the documents before 
the House. He proceeded then to ap- 
proach the consideration of the subject, 
not only with reference to the future go- 
vernment of India, to the points immedi- 
ately at issue, but with reference to those 
general measures on which the interests of 
our Indian empire must depend; and he 
approached the consideration of them, with 
a deep—he had almost said overwhelming 
—sense of their importance. But in 
stating the general measures contemplated 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, which were the 
most important, it was necessary, in the 
first instance, to advert to the existing re- 
lations between the present Administration 
and the East-IndiaCompany. He should, 
therefore, first offer some observations on 
the discussions to which he had referred, 
and he would then state some particulars, to 
which he hoped to obtain the attention of 
the House. The question first in import- 
ance respected the agency by which the 
political administration of India was to be 
conducted ; then came the question re- 
specting the trade of this country with the 
East Indies, and the eastern world gene- 
rally; and finally, the proposed agreement, 
and the terms of the proposition made to 
the East-India Company, upon which he 
was to submit a plan tothe House. With 
respect to the political administration of 
India, now in the hands of the Company, 
the first question naturally was, “ why any 
change should take place?” To that 
question, the answer was, that Parliament 
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the existing system of government in India, 
it was right that Parliament and Govern- 
ment should look into the merits of the 
whole case, and take into account the 
change of circumstances and progress of 
events, which might have affected the 
question; but the reasons which had in- 
duced him to propose such measures as he 
now brought forward, he should more par- 
ticularly explain and develop as he pro- 
ceeded. In looking at the condition of 
India, as to its political administration, he 
was disposed to consider the practical 
operation of the system, without reference 
to mere theoretical symmetry of design. 
He cared not what seeming anomalies 
might exist; the only question was, whether 
the working of the system produced prac- 
tically beneficial effects? He knew as 
well as any one that there were evils in the 
practice and working of the present system 
of government—that there was a too great 
weight of taxation—that justice was de- 
layed, not fairly dealt out to all. He 
readily admitted the existence of those 
evils, but when he was questioned upon the 
practical bearings of the system, he would 
say, look to the whole of that country, both 
under the present government and under 
former governments, and look to the co- 


lonial dependencies of other empires, and 


compare them with India now. When 
the present government was compared 
with former governments, it was found, that 
the natives of India were in a better situa- 
tion now than ever they were, with the 
exception of a single period, under the sway 
of one Mogul Emperor, whose happy reign 
was yet atheme of grateful praise. In com- 
paring the condition of our Indian popula- 
tion, with that of the colonies of Spain, of 
Portugal, of Holland, and even of some 
of our own colonies in the West Indies, he 
must claim for the inhabitants of our Indian 
possessions much greater advantages than 
were enjoyed by the colonies of any other 
nation; and let them remember, that it was 
on the influence of that government over 
the welfare of 100,000,000 of people, they 
were about to decide. If they went back 
to the administration of the government of 
India for the last forty years, it would be 
seen, that it had effected a great improve- 
ment in the condition of the people of 
India. He did not wish to go further back, 
for there were someacts done under the go- 
vernment of Lord Cornwallis, and of the 
government which immediately preceded 
his, which he did not and could not ap- 
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for the last forty years had, with all its 
faults and imperfections, proved of the 
greatest benefit to the people of that 
country. A government which should 
distinguish itself by a brilliant career, was 
not that which was required by the people 
of India. Such had not been the charac- 
ter of government within the period go 
which he had referred. It was, he would 
say, sluggish, and not calculated Ato 
make any great or rapid strides; \utit 
was such a government as the peopfle re- 
quired—it gave ample security to person 
and property ; it exerted vigilance inst 
any encroachment of violence and \rapa- 
city; it gave to the people repose, security, 
and tranquillity. The very jealousy ex- 
cited by the nature of the Company’s mo. 
nopoly, had been security to the natives 
against the encroachments of others. And 
when it was asked what the Company had 
done for the people of India, the Company 
had a victorious answer in the fact, that 
the native population, if they had not been 
greatly advanced, had been amply pro- 
tected. Within the last twenty years, the 
native population had acquired a political 
existence, which was fully recognized by 
our Government—a circumstance which 
would have been treated as quite chimerical 
if it had been talked of some years before, 
The consequence of this improvement was, 
that the people were now beginning to 
feel and to acknowledge the value of the 
laws. Public opinion and public feeling 
in this country, were now acting on the 
government of the people of India— 
not producing any violent effects, but 
operating to the amelioration of their 
condition, by the slow but certain process 
of kindness. These, then, were reasons 
which would justify the continuance 
of the political government of India in the 
hands of the Company for a time longer; 
but there were, besides, other reasons for 
the continuance of the Company’s admin- 
istration. To these he would not now 
advert in detail; but there was one point 
which he could not omit to notice—it was, 
that by the interposition of the Company 
between this country and the people of 
India, India had been preserved from being 
agitated by those constant fluctuations 
of party and political feelings, which 
were so strong in this country, aod 
than which, nothing would have opposed 
a more formidable barrier to the im- 
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e had now briefly stated some of the 
easons which had induced the Govern- 
ment to believe that, on the whole, it 
would be the wisest plan to continue the 
ompany in the political administration 
‘of the country. He thought it was clear, 
that any other form of government might 
be liable to the same inconveniences with 
which the East-India Company’s govern- 
ment was formed. Any other form of 
government would be likely to produce 
very considerable evils. What were the 
circumstances that marred the efficiency 
of the East-India Company’s government ? 
One circumstance was the union of its 
trade with its government. This had been 
a generally admitted principle, he thought, 
until he heard to-night two hon. Members 
arguing for the government to continue in 
the East-India Company both the adminis- 
tration of the laws and the exclusive trade 
with China. It was felt, however, to be a 
great inconvenience that the Company 
should be permitted to carry ontrade. He 
objected to it, not on the ground of theory 
merely, but of practical inconvenience. He 
said more than this —that the union of the 
sovereign and the trader in that country 
was calculated to give a false impression 
of the character of the government. The 
object of the trader was mercantile profit. 
That was once the object of the East- 
India Company ; but although that was 
now no longer its object, the people could 
not help thinking that their rulers were 
sill governed by that ancient principle. 
Nothing, therefore, more marred the per- 
fect efficiency of the present government 
in India than the union of trader and 
sovereign. Another circumstance which 
tended considerably to detract from the 
eiciency of the Company’s government 
in India was the want of a proper check 
in the expenditure of the subordinate 
presidencies. This control was deficient 
not only in the government at home, but 
in the supreme government in India, and 
theresult was, that some of the presidencies 
involved themselves in many expenses 
which were not necessary. The cause of 
his was, that the Company, relying on 
its commerce for the payment of its divi- 
dends, paid less attention than it might 
dtherwise do to the expenditure of its 
leritorial revenue. He did not mean to 
say, that the members of the East-India 
ompany were more indifferent to the 
Prosperity of their territorial revenue than 
others would have been in their situation, 
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but simply that they had no peculiar 
interest in attending to that revenue, and 
that, consequently, it could not be expected 
that they should watch its expenditure so 
narrowly as it ought to be watched. 
Another circumstance which had interfered 
with the efficiency of the government in 
India was the interference which too often 
took place from home. It was essential 
to the well-being of India that confidence 
should be placed in its administration, 
and that, as far as possible, the interpo- 
sition of the home authorities should be 
confined to cases of a strong and extraor- 
dinary nature, or rather to cases of a 
general nature. All that depended on the 
administration of the government in India 
ought to be left to the administration 
there. Having once resolved to place 
confidence in those to whom they delegated 
the government of India, that confidence 
must be very large indeed, or otherwise 
the government there could notbe efficient. 
He thought for the reasons he had men- 
tioned, as well as for other reasons, the 
nature of which was well known to the 
House, that it was on the whole most 
expedient to maintain the political admin- 
istration of the East Indies in the hands of 
the East-India Company. He would now 
say a few words regarding the trade of 
that Company. The House was aware 
that the Company had now the monopoly 
of an extensive trade to China, and the 
question was, in what manner the House 
should deal with that part of the subject. 
He scarcely knew whether it was necessary 
for him to enter at any length into that 
question, because it was one on which the 
people—he meant the nation—had made 
up their mind. If he, however, felt as a 
Minister of the Crown, that the decision of 
the nation was not founded in justice, it 
would not be proper ,in him to come for- 
ward and propose the alteration, Therefore 
he would confess, it was not merely because 
it had been decided by the people, but it 
was also on other grounds that he proposed 
to open that trade. As far as regarded 
the voice of the nation, he must say,that it 
was not the clamour of the moment, but 
it was the voice of an enlightened com- 
munity, formed during a succession of 
years, and particularly during the period 
since the last renewal of the Company’s 
charter. But he would refer to the course of 
events, and the progress of commercial en- 
terprise. It was impossible for any person 
to look at the progress of our commercial 
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system for the last ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, and not to know, that it was impos- 
sible any longer to continue restrictions 
on commerce. Our commercial policy 
fifteen years ago was restrictive, and 
although many restrictions had already 
been removed, he was ready to admit, that 
there wereothers which it would be better to 
remove.The result had provedthatcommerce 
had been struggling under the trammels 
which confined it'until at last it had broke 
through them, and it became necessary 
to do away with the restrictive system ; 
and at this moment, when there was a new 
field for commercial enterprise, and when 
America had emancipated hersclf from 
the thraldom which cramped her energies 
and limited her commercial spirit, when 
all those things were taken into consider- 
ation, he thought it high time that this 
country should proceed in the same career 
of liberality and justice. All the nations 
of Europe were now rushing into the 
contest. If this country meant to main- 
tain her position as a great mercantile 
nation, she must pursue that course of 
liberal policy, without which, however in 
former times she had obtained the wealth 
of her nations, she could not maintain 
those great sources of wealth which he 
trusted Divine ‘Providence had still pre- 
served for her. The exclusive privilege 
of the trade with China upon every ground 
must now be considered to have arrived at 
its natural termination. But there were 
circumstanees which, even if the House 
and the country were prepared to con- 
tinue the monopoly, would require its 
termination. There were circumstances 
connected with the trade itself which 
called for its termination. In con- 
sequence of the diminution of the 
profits of the India-trade, the East-India 
Company felt themselves some time ago, 
obliged to abandon that trade. The China 
trade was a trade decreasing rather than 
increasing in profits. The profits of that 
trade diminished in the following ratio :— 
He would take the period of the last 
fifteen years. The profits of the trade, in 
the first five years of that period, were 
1,300,0002.; for the second five years, 
830,000/.; and for the last five years, 
565,0002. There was, however, a further 
necessity for putting an end to that trade 
—it was the particular relation of this 
country with the Chinese. That, in his 
Opinion, constituted a main difficulty 
against continuing the monopoly. ‘The 
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Chinese were a sensible, jealous, and ¢a- 
pricious people. They were despotic and 
arbitrary, and circumstances might occur 
that would excite a collision between then 
and this country. That, among others, 
was with him a most material ground why 
the exclusive privileges of carrying on 
trade with that empire ought not to be 
confined to one body of men, He spoke 
of the servants of the Company employed 
at China as men of great ability, who did 
their duty well, but their position was 
ambiguous and embarrassing ,and occasion- 
ally, very invidious. They had, nominally, 
no power, but still they were, at times, 
obliged to interpose with all the weight of 
their national character, and, at other 
times, to profess their utter inability to 
control individuals belonging to the ¢om- 
munity they were thought to represent. 
Their position was, therefore, ambiguous 
and embarrassing, and could not fail of 
exciting suspicion. But it had been said 
that the monopoly of the Hong merchants 
was such, that it required a monopoly, in 
order to meet it, He thought, on the con- 
trary, that the abolition of the exclusive 
privilege of the East-India Company would 
tend much of itself to do away with the 
monopoly of the Hong merchants. — This 
monopoly had not alwaysexisted in China; 
it was not even coeval with the existence 
of the Fast-India Company. The first 
attempt to establish that system of mono- 
poly occurred in the year 1715, when 
some of the principal merchants of Canton 
determined to establish a monoply of the 
English trade. They were prudent and 
sensible men, and they saw the great 
pecuniary advantage which monopolizing 
the intercourse with England would be to 
themselves personally, and they  yery 
naturally, therefore, endeavoured to secute 
it. They were, however, strenuously op- 
posed by the East-India Company, and in 
consequence of this opposition, the plan 
was soon afterwards abandoned, and it 
was not again attempted for a considet- 
able period, Subsequently, however, about 
the year 1760 (he believed), the project was 
renewed, and that time it proved success- 
ful. It was clear, then, that the monopoly 
of the Hong merchants had notalways been 
considered essential to the existence of the 
intercourse of this country with China, aus 
he thought it probable the abolition of the 
East-India Company’s exclusive privilege 
would tend to do away with the Hong 
merchants’ monopoly likewise. With te 
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gard to the arguments which had been 
brought against an extension of the China 
trade—namely, that the Chinese were a 
suspicious race, and would not readily be 
brought to trade with the nation generally, 
he would ask if it was to be wondered at 
that they were suspicious of the British 
nation ? and if it were not likely that their 
suspicion was much augmented by their 
dread of the power of the Company? They 
had heard of the Company's victories in 
many parts of India, and to a people so 
sensitive as they were as to the approach 
of any foreign power to their territory, 
sich matters were greet cause of jealousy. 
As a proof of this, he need only mention, 
that during our war in the Nepaul terri- 
tory, in 1818, the Nepaulese sent an 
embassy to China to beg the interference 
of that government with the Company. 
With the caution which usually marked 
the proceedings of the Celestial Empire in 
its intercourse with foreign states, the 
answer to the application was delayed ; 
but after some time an application was 
made to the Company on the subject. An 
embassy was sent to Nepaul to request 
that we would withdraw from it. Then 
came the Burmese war; and how aston 

ished the China caravan must have been 
to find, in one of their annual visits 
to the capital of that country for the 
purposes of trade, to find, instead of their 
usual customers, that the place was occu- 
pied by the forces of the East-India Com- 
pany. These were events well calculated 
to excite the jealousy of the Chinese, but 
if, instead of an intercourse with the Com- 
pany, which they must regard more in the 
light of the sovereigns of a powerful 
dominion, in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, rather than as a body of merchants, 
they had to deal with a viceroy, or other 
public fanctionary directly representing 
this country, and having the management 
of its interests at Canton, there would be 
kss chance of any such jealousy arising. 
There was another subject which called 
for some remarks. He meant the origin 
and creation of that large body of English- 
men at present carrying on trade at Can- 
ton, which had arisen within the last 
Wwenty years. Those traders, although 
otiginally few in number, and unimportant 
in’ commercial point of view, had gradu- 
illy' inerensed, and extended their com- 
merce both in amount and value. That 
two parties should at the same time exist 
“the one enjoying a monopoly, and the 
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other carrying on business on the princi- 
ples of free trade—could not fail of being 
productive of embarrassment and incon- 
venience. Those merchants had sprung 
up into importance in a very short time. 
In 1816 their shipping amounted to 1,000 
tons only; but since then it had increased 
to an extraordinary degree. The value of 
their exports and imports had increased 
immensely, while the value of the exports 
and imports of the East-India Company 
had decreased. It appeared that the total 
value of the exports and imports of the 
Company to and from China in the year 
1813-14 was 13,500,0002., while the total 
value in 1829-30 had fallen to 11,600,0002. 
while the total value of the exports and 
imports of the Canton merchants in 
1813-14 amounted to 9,000,0002., and in 
1829-30, it had increased to 31,000,0002. 
The system under which this trade was 
sasitedl on was regular and complete, and 
although contrary to the laws of China, 
was still patronized by the authorities in 
that country. It was carried on in five or 
six floating ships, or a sort of floating 
colony, which were guarded by the same 
navy which guarded the ships belonging 
to the Chinese themselves. For though 
the trade was contrary to the law, it was 
so profitable that the local authorities not 
only connived at it, but by every means 
in their power endeavoured to extend it. 
A complete and perfect system had been 
established under which the private trader 
was enabled to evade the jealous laws of 
the country, and to carry on his traffic 
with security. So much was the whole a 
matter of system, that the money paid for 
the connivance of the commanders of the 
guard-ships, so far from being transmitted 
in small parcels, and at different times, to 
avoid detection, was paid at once in one 
round sum. It was obvious that this state 
of things could not continue; the compe- 
tition of such a body as that he had 
described acting upon the principles of 
free-trade, must eventually become too 
powerful for the Company, even if its 
monopoly were allowed to continue. But 
it was objected that if the trade be with- 
drawn from the Company, there would be 
a risk of its being lost to the country 
altogether. He had no apprehension of 
any such danger. He admitted, that great 
prudence and caution ought to be observed 
in all our dealings with a people of such 
peculiar notions as the Chinese; but using 
that caution and that delicacy he had no 
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system for the last ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years, and not to know, that it was impos- 
sible any longer to continue restrictions 
on commerce. Our commercial policy 
fifteen years ago was restrictive, and 
although many restrictions had already 
been removed, he was ready to admit, that 
there wereothers which it would be better to 
remove.The result had provedthatcommerce 
had been struggling under the trammels 
which confined it'until at last it had broke 
through them, and it became necessary 
to do away with the restrictive system ; 
and at this moment, when there was a new 
field for commercial enterprise, and when 
America had emancipated hersclf from 
the thraldom which cramped her energies 
and limited her commercial spirit, when 
all those things were taken into consider- 
ation, he thought it high time that this 
country should proceed in the same career 
of liberality and justice. All the nations 
of Europe were now rushing into the 
contest. If this country meant to main- 
tain her position as a great mercantile 


nation, she must pursue that course of 


liberal policy, without which, however in 
former times she had obtained the wealth 
of her nations, she could not maintain 
those great sources of wealth which he 
trusted Divine Providence had still pre- 
served for her. The exclusive privilege 
of the trade with China upon every ground 
must now be considered to have arrived at 
its natural termination. But there were 
circumstanees which, even if the House 
and the country were prepared to con- 
tinue the moncpoly, would require its 
termination. There were circumstances 
connected with the trade itself which 
called for its termination. In con- 
sequence of the diminution of the 
profits of the India-trade, the East-India 
Company felt themselves some time ago, 
obliged to abandon that trade. The China 
trade was a trade decreasing rather than 
increasing in profits. The profits of that 
trade diminished in the following ratio :— 
He would take the period of the last 
fifteen years. The profits of the trade, in 
the first five years of that period, were 
1,300,0007.; for the second five years, 
830,0002.; and for the last five years, 
565,000/. There was, however, a further 
necessity for putting an end to that trade 
—it was the particular relation of this 
country with the Chinese. That, in his 
Opinion, constituted a main difficulty 
against continuing the monopoly. The 
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Chinese were a sensible, jealous, and ca- 
pricious people. They were despotic and 
arbitrary, and circumstances might occur 
that would excite a collision between then 
and this country. That, among others, 
was with him a most material ground why 
the exclusive privileges of carrying on 
trade with that empire ought not to be 
confined to one body of men. He spoke 
of the servants of the Company employed 
at China as men of great ability, who did 
their duty well, but their position was 
ambiguous and embarrassing,and occasion- 
ally, very invidious. They had, nominally, 
no power, but still they were, at times, 
obliged to interpose with all the weight of 
their national character, and, at other 
times, to profess their utter inability to 
control individuals belonging to the com- 
munity they were thought to Bi te 
Their position was, therefore, ambiguous 
and embarrassing, and could not fail of 
exciting suspicion. But it had been said 
that the monopoly of the Hong merchants 
was such, that it required a monopoly, in 
order to meet it. He thought, on the con- 
trary, that the abolition of the exclusive 
privilege of the East-India Company would 
tend much of itself to do away with the 
monopoly of the Hong merchants. This 
monopoly had not always existed in China ; 
it was not even coeval with the existence 
of the East-India Company. The first 
attempt to establish that system of mono- 
poly oceurred in the year 1715, when 
some of the principal merchants of Canton 
determined to establish a monoply of the 
English trade. They were prudent and 
sensible men, and they saw the great 
pecuniary advantage which monopolizing 
the intercourse with England would be to 
themselves personally, and they  yery 
naturally, therefore, endeavoured to secure 
it. They were, however, strenuously op- 
posed by the East-India Company, and in 
consequence of this opposition, the plan 
was soon afterwards abandoned, and it 
was not again attempted for a consider- 
able period, Subsequently, however, about 
the year 1760 (hebelieved), the project was 
renewed, and that time it proved success- 
fal. It was clear, then, that the monopoly 
of the Hong merchants had notalwaysbeea 
considered essential to the existence of the 
intercourse of this country with China, and 
he thought it probable the abolition of the 
East-India Company’s exclusive privilege 
would tend to do away. with the Hong 
merchants’ monopoly likewise. With re 
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gard to the arguments which had been 
brought against an extension of the China 
trade—namely, that the Chinese were a 
suspicious race, and would not readily be 
brought to trade with the nation generally, 
he would ask if it was to be wondered at 
that they were suspicious of the British 
nation ? and if it were not likely that their 
suspicion was much augmented by their 
dread of the power of the Company? They 
had heard of the Company's victories in 
many parts of India, and to a people so 
sensitive as they were as to the approach 
of any foreign power to their territory, 
such matters were @reet cause of jealousy. 
As a proof of this, he need only mention, 
that during our war in the Nepaul terri- 
tory, in 1818, the Nepaulese sent an 
embassy to China to beg the interference 
of that government with the Company. 
With the caution which usually marked 
the proceedings of the Celestial Empire in 
its intercourse with foreign states, the 
answer to the application was delayed ; 
but after some time an application was 
made to the Company on the subject. An 
embassy was sent to Nepaul to request 
that we would withdraw from it. Then 
came the Burmese war; and how aston 

ished the China caravan must have been 
to find, in one of their annual visits 
to the capital of that country for the 
purposes of trade, to find, instead of their 
usual customers, that the place was occu- 
pied by the forces of the East-India Com- 
pany. These were events well calculated 
to excite the jealousy of the Chinese, but 
if, instead of an intercourse with the Com- 
pany, which they must regard more in the 
light of the sovereigns of a powerful 
dominion, in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, rather than as a body of merchants, 
they had to deal with a viceroy, or other 
public fanctionary directly representing 
this country, and having the management 
of its interests at Canton, there would be 
less chance of any such jealousy arising. 
There was another subject which called 
for some remarks. He meant the origin 
and creation of that large body of English- 
men at present carrying on trade at Can- 
ton, which had arisen within the last 
twenty years. Those traders, although 
originally few in number, and unimportant 
in a commercial point of view, had gradu- 
ally inereased, and extended their com- 
merce both in amount and value. That 
two parties should at the same time exist 
—the one enjoying a monopoly, and the 
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other carrying on business on the princi- 
ples of free trade—could not fail of being 
productive of embarrassment and incon 
venience. Those merchants had sprung 
up into importance in a very short time. 
In 1816 their shipping amounted to 1,000 
tons only; but since then it had increased 
to an extraordinary degree. The value of 
their exports and imports had increased 
immensely, while the value of the exports 
and imports of the East-India Company 
had decreased. It appeared that the total 
value of the exports and imports of the 
Company to and from China in the year 
1813-14 was 13,500,000/., while the total 
value in 1829-30 had fallen to 11,600,0002. 
while the total value of the exports and 
imports of the Canton merchants in 
1813-14 amounted to 9,000,000/., and in 
1829-30, it had increased to 31,000,0002. 
The system under which this trade was 
sesitedl on was regular and complete, and 
although contrary to the laws of China, 
was still patronized by the authorities in 
that country. It was carried on in five or 
six floating ships, or a sort of floating 
colony, which were guarded by the same 
navy which guarded the ships belonging 
to the Chinese themselves. For though 
the trade was contrary to the law, it was 
so profitable that the local authorities not 
only connived at it, but by every means 
in their power endeavoured to extend it. 
A complete and perfect system had been 
established under which the private trader 
was enabled to evade the jealous laws of 
the country, and to carry on his traffic 
with security. So much was the whole a 
matter of system, that the money paid for 
the connivance of the commanders of the 
guard-ships, so far from being transmitted 
in small parcels, and at different times, to 
avoid detection, was paid at once in one 
round sum. It was obvious that this state 
of things could not continue; the compe- 
tition of such a body as that he had 
described acting upon the principles of 
free-trade, must eventually become too 
powerful for the Company, even if its 
monopoly were allowed to continue. But 
it was objected that if the trade be with- 
drawn from the Company, there would be 
a risk of its being lost to the country 
altogether. He had no apprehension of 
any such danger. He admitted, that great 
prudence and caution ought to be observed 
in all our dealings with a people of such 
peculiar notions as the Chinese; but using 
that caution and that delicacy he had no 
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not believe that he was not a deserter from 
amongst them,—by that gentleman’s aid, 
they soon overcame this difficulty. Wher- 
ever their vessel touched, the people came 
around them in great numbers, and in 
some instances they were visited by the 
local authorities; but in every case the 
people showed the strongest disposition to 
Open an intercourse with them. He (Mr. 
Grant) thought that much of the suspicion 
felt by the Chinese was owing to our not 
being acquainted with the language, and 
that the more their language became 
known, the easier the intercourse would 
become. He laid no stress on this asa 
proof that we should expect to open an 
immediate intercourse with other parts of 
China than those to which we were at 
present allowed to trade; but the fact 
was not undeserving of notice, as showing 
the disposition of the Chinese people in 
this respect. He was aware that the Go- 
vernment of China was a severe despotisin, 
and that the laws of the country strictly 
prohibited an intercourse with foreigners ; 
but the House should recollect, that though 
the laws of China were positive against 
the introduction of opium into the empire, 
it had been found impossible to exclude it. 


The decrees of the emperor against it were 
not less strong than those of James Ist 


against the Virginia weed. But the cir- 
cumstance of its being carried on to a 
great extent being well known, its progress 
aroused the attention of the Imperial 
Authorities, The emperor sent in a very 
grave and just remonstrance — for he 
must say, there was much sound sense 
and shrewd observation in the character 
of the Chinese—desiring the Viceroy of 
Canton, to call an assembly of the pub- 
lic authorities to devise some means by 
which this trade might be abolished. The 
Viceroy did call the assembly, and as the 
result of their deliberations, reported to 
the emperor that it was impossible to pre- 
vent the introduction of opium—that the 
dealings in it were so extensively carried 
on, that the only way in which they could 
be prevented was, by thee xtermination of 
all the foreigners, which he submitted 
would not be consistent with the tender- 
ness of the Celestial Empire; and he ad- 
vised the emperor that the best thing he 
could do would be, to legalize the trade by 
Jaying a duty on the article. He (Mr. 
Grant) mentioned this, to show that a more 
constant intercourse with the Chinese 
might at last tend to remove many of the 
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restrictions to commercial dealings with 
foreigners which were at present imposed 
by the laws of that country. Now, as it 
would be quite impossible to prevent that 
trade, and as there would always be a vast 
number of English residents there, it would 
be necessary that the functionary or fune- 
tionaries that should represent this coun: 
try there, should be armed with great and 
extensive powers. Indeed, taking into 
account the various and difficult and deli- 
cate duties which our representative there 
would have to discharge, he confessed 
that he thought he ought to be armed with 
almost unlimited powers. In fact, he was 
of opinion, that it would be next to mad- 
ness to make the change that was proposed 
there, without giving the powers that he 
stated, to the person that should re- 
present the nation in China. He would, 
therefore, propose, in the Bill which he 
should have to submit to the House on 
this subject, that his Majesty should be 
empowered to issue a Commission to such 
persons as he should think fit, arming 
them with such powers as he might deem 
proper, for the purpose of managing the 
concerns and taking care of the British 
interests in Canton. He thought that 
if those Commissioners were men of disere- 
tion (and they certainly ought to be such 
men) if they were well chosen, and if they 
acted with prudence and with delicacy, 
that in the course of time it would not be 
impossible to conciliate the Chinese au- 
thorities at Canton, and perhaps to remove 
that barrier which at present stood in the 
way of our general commercial intercourse 
with that country. He was very much 
disposed to think that it might be possible, 
by the adoption of prudent measures on 
the part of those Commniissioners, and by 
their clearly separating our commercial 
dealings there from the duties imposed on 
them, to a certain degree to conciliate the 
Chinese authorities so as to open a channel 
for general intercourse and communication 
with that great and extensive empl. 
He thought that they were fully justified 
in entertaining such an expectation from 
what had been the consequence of the 
prudent conduct of many of the super 
cargoes of the Company resident at Can- 
ton, which had had a considerable effect 
towards leading to such a desirable result. 
He would now for a few moments advert 
to the Resolutions which his hon. friend, 
the member for Hampshire, had proposed 
on this subject. His hon. friend stat 
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in one of those Resolutions, that before 
any change, such as that which was now 
proposed, should be carried into effect, it 
would be necessary to enter into a negoti- 
ation with the government of the Chinese 
empire ; and his hon. friend was of opinion, 
that unless we did so we should find such 
a change to be attended with much hazard 
and considerable danger. Adverting also 
to the former embassies which had been 
sent from this country to China, and ar- 
guing from the result of them, his hon. 
friend contended, that we should be justi- 
fied in sending out asimilar embassy now, 
before we completed this arrangement. 
He (Mr. Grant) must say, that he alto- 
gether differed on that point from his hon. 
friend. He did so with the most unfeigned 
difidence upon a subject with regard to 
which he was well aware that his hon. 
‘friend was an authority that was entitled 
to the greatest respect. Considering the 
extent to which his hon, friend had carried 
his acquaintance with the language, the 
manners, the feelings, and the habits of 
thinking, of the Chinese, he would repeat 
that it was with the most unfeigned diffi- 
dence, and with no small difficulty, that he 
ventured to differ from his hon. friend upon 
a point much connected with the character 
of that people. He would confess, that 
this subject of negotiation was one with 
regard to which he did not clearly see his 
way. Of this, at least, he was certain, tliat 
the result of our former embassies to China 
was far from encouraging. He did not 
see in what manner they had tended to 
produce a respect for our vational charac- 
ter amongst the Chinese, and undoubtedly 
he thought, that to be dismissed with dis~ 
grace from “ the presence” was not a cir- 
cumstance that could be looked upon as 
productive of any particular advantage to 
this country. His hon. friend, in arguing 
for our endeavouring to open a negotia- 
tion with the Chinese, had referred, as an 
argument in support of his proposition, to 
what had been done by the Russians. 
Now with respect to the Russians the case 
was an extremely different one. With 
Russia, China was so connected, that it was 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
toa certain extent a commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. The connexion 
of the respective boundaries of the two 
countrics rendered such an intercourse in- 
evitable; but the trade carried on between 
them was not to a great extent, and it was 
only two years ago that on two Russian 
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ships going by sea to China the intercourse 
between Russia and China by sea was 
positively and peremptorily prohibited by 
the authorities of the Celestial Empire. 
He thought, moreover, that, even were it 
possible to enter into such a negotiation on 
the part of this country with China, there 
would be, at the present time, and with 
the peculiar circumstances under which it 
was proposed, great danger in our attempt- 
ing todo so. To enter into such a nego- 
tiation as preparatory to the change of 
system which it was proposed to effect, 
would, he thought, have a tendency to ere- 
ate considerable embarrassment and diffi- 
culty in the way of carrying that change 
into operation. If they should commence 
a negotiation as preparatory to the intro- 
duction of this change of system, it would 
have au ominous appearance to the Chi- 
nese. It would be calculated to awaken 
all the jealous and sensitive feelings which 
that people entertained with regard to 
strangers, and the result might be most 
disadvantageous to the interests of this 
country. He had not lightly, nor without 
much consideration, formed the opinion 
respecting the propriety of avy attempt on 
our part to open a negotiation with the 
Chinese government. About two years 
ago, on the occasion of the interruption 
that took place in the intercourse with the 
Chinese at Canton, the subject of enter- 
ing into such a negotiation had been 
under the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and upon the grounds which he 
had just stated they had come to the con- 
clusion that it was liable to considerable 
objections. He did not think it would be 
necessary for him on this occasion to en. 
large at any length on the question of the 
China trade ;_ but as it was a subject which 
was regarded with great interest in this 
country, there were one or two points con- 
nected with it, to which he thought it right 
to advert. The trade of the East-India 
Company to China, with the exclusive 
privileges appertaining to it, would cease 
in April, 1834. It would, therefore, then 
be open to all the merchants of this coun- 
try to enter into it; and the question now 
was, whether the Company should send 
out any ships this season, sceing that the 
whole of the trade would be open next 
year. The ships that would go out now, 
could not return from China until the latter 
end of next year, or early in the commence- 
ment of the year after; and, therefore 
having been asked for his opinion on the 
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subject by the Directors, he had recom- 
mended them not to send out any more 
ships than those that were at present un- 
der orders for China. When the trade 
should become open, he had no doubt that 
there would be an abundant supply from 
the Chinese market, to answer the demand 
of this country, and at present there wasa 
very large stock of tea in the warehouses 
of the East-India Company. The amount 
of tea in the warehouses of the East-India 
Company at present, was sufficient to 
supply the consumption of this country for 
two years after the cessation of their ex- 
clusive trade in April, 1834; and, there- 
fore, if there should be any interruption to 
the supply of tea, owing to the cessation of 
the trading of the Company, which was 
not at all likely to occur, there was a 
sufficient supply here at present to meet 
the consumption of the country for two 
years from April, or even June, 1834, 
The proposition had been made, that suf- 
ficient time should be allowed to the East- 
India Company, to dispose of their tea 
after 1834, before the private trader came 
into competition with them in the market ; 
but on the whole, he thought that it would 
be better not to interfere by law with their 
private concerns. With regard to the 
duty under which tea should be admitted, 
when the trade was opened, he was ready to 
admit, that an ad valorem duty had some 
advantages, but he thought, that one disad- 
vantageous effect of it was,toaugment, toan 
undue extent, the price of the article on 
which it was laid, and that another disad- 
vantageous effect of it, in a commercial 
point of view, would be, that it not only 
would be injurious to the trade, but that 
it would very much narrow the extension 
of the consumption of the article on which 
it was laid. On the other hand, a rated 
duty, which was in every other respect 
preferable to an ad valorem duty, had this 
peculiar disadvantage attending it—that 
unless proper precautions were taken, it 
would press unequally and unjustly upon 
the lowest class of the consumers of tea. 
The difficulty, then, which they had to 
avoid, was the alternative of resorting to 
a rated duty, that would be the same upon 
all classes of teas. Now, on looking at the 
evidence of gentlemen, who were peculiarly 
qualified to offer suggestions on the sub- 
ject—at the evidence as well of gentlemen 
connected with the Customs, as of those 
concerned in the tea-trade—it would be 
found that they concurred in recommend- 
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ing, not the imposition of a rated duty 
upon the whole amount of tea consumed, 
but that teas should be separated into four 
or five different classes, and that rated 
duty should be fixed on each separate class, 
and in that way, relief not only would be 
given to the lower class of consumers, but 
that tea would be rendered cheaper to all 
classes of consumers. As the subject was 
surrounded with difficulties on all sides, it 
seemed to his Majesty’s Ministers, that to 
propose a classification of teas, and to im- 
pose on each separate class a different rate 
of duty, was the best mode of proceeding to 
adopt. Such had been the course adopted 
in the United States, before the duty on 
tea had been taken off there, and the con- 
current testimony of all who had been ex- 
amined as to its effects, showed, that it 
operated in no way to diminish the revenue, 
while it had not an injurious effect upon 
the consumption of the article in question. 
He did not think that the private trader 
should be confined, in the warehousing of 
his teas, to the warehouses of the East- 
India Company. He was sure, that the 
number of warehouses would be such, as 
to be sufficient to supply any demand for 
them. There was another point, to which 
he would briefly advert—namely, as to 
whether the traders to China should be 
restricted as to the size of the vessels 
which they should be empowered to send 
thither. He was aware, that this was a 
point involved in much difficulty, and that 
the opinion of experienced individuals had 
been given, as to the necessity of fixing 
those vessels at a certain rate. He would 
not say what opinion his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had formed on that point, but as 
an individual, he would say, that he could 
not conceive any necessity for the imposition 
of sucha restriction. There was another 
question, which related to the basis on 
which the trade to China should be es- 
tablished. That question was, whether 
tea should be allowed to be brought from 
other parts of the world, as well as from 
those from which it was at present im- 
ported by the East-India Company. He 
thought that the present limits, to which 
the trade of the East-India Company was 
confined, were extremely wide, embracing 
as they did, the whole of the coast, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to China, and out 
of those limits tea was not at present to be 
procured, except at second hand. There 
was another point connected with the com- 
merce of the East-India Company, upon 
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which he was anxious to say a few words, 
because it was very important, in a manu- 
facturing point of view, to this country. 
It was to be borne in mind, that the East- 
India Company had, for some time, been 
in the habit of importing considerable 
quantities of raw silk into this country. 
The Company kept up a large establish- 
ment of finishers of silk in India—they 
had taken great pains to improve the 
quality of the silk—and the importation of 
itinto this country had become of very 
great importance to our manufacturers. 
The House would, he hoped, agree with 
him, that when the trading of the Com- 
pany was to be put an end to, it would be 
most unwise that this supply of silk should 
be suddenly stopped ; and that it would be 
most unjust to the natives employed in 
. those establishments, that they should be 
thus, at once, thrown out of employment. 
For their sakes, therefore, it was intended, 
that the Company should be still allowed 
to employ them, while it would be the 
duty of the government of India to seek 
out capitalists into whose hands the trade 
might be thrown, so that the workmen 
might continue in employment, and our 
manufacturers be always supplied with 
silk, By this arrangement, the supply of 
silk would continue in the Company till 
proper persons were found to take it from 
the Company. He had to apologize for 
being obliged to trespass at such length 
onthe attention of the House. But he had 
yet another and an important part of the 
question, to discuss: namely, the species 
of compromise, which had been proposed 
by the Government, and which had been 
acceded to by the East-India Company. 
It would not be necessary for him to enter 
into a specification of all the details of it, 
seeing that they were already before the 
public, but he would simply and shortly 
state to the House, that the plan was this 
—that the East-India Company should 
surrender all its rights and privileges, and 
property—the territory of India; and it 
was proposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that the authority of the government 
of India, should be continued in the hands 
of the Company, for the period of twenty 
years, but their commercial privileges as a 
trading Company should cease, and that, 
In consideration of their giving up those 
privileges, an annuity should be granted 
to them, the amount of such annuity to be 
charged on the territory of India. It was 
calculated, that the resources of India 





would be sufficient to supply this annuity, 
which it was proposed should be 630,0002. 
a-year, being the amount of the dividends 
which the proprietors at present received ; 
and it was to be redeemable at the end of 
forty years, at the rate of 100/. for every 
51. 5s. of annuity. It was proposed, that 
the guarantee fund should amount to 
12,000,000/., for securing the payment of 
the annuity, as well as for paying off 
finally the capital stock of the Company ; 
and it was proposed, that the annuity in 
question, should be paid for a term of 
forty years, at the close of which period, 
it should be at the option of Parliament, 
giving three years’ notice, to redeem it at 
the rate of 100/. for every 5/. 5s. of annuity. 
He had already stated, that it was proposed 
that the East-India Company should re- 
tain the political administration of India 
for a period of twenty years, at the end of 
which period, they might, if deprived of 
the government of India, demand the pay- 
ment of their capital; but that if, at that 
period they did not demand it, then, that 
the payment of the annuity he had already 
stated, was to be continued for a term of 
forty years. He had thus stated to the 
House, a general view of that arrangement 
which had been proposed by his Majesty’s 
ministers, and to the basis of which, the 
East-India Company had agreed. [Sir 
Robert Peel: Is the country to be answer- 
able for the payment?] No part of the 
security for the payment of the proposed 
annuity was to be dependent upon the re- 
venue of this country; it was tobe totally 
independent of the finances of this 
country, and to be altogether secured 
upon the territorial revenue of India. 
The House would perceive, that the ar- 
rangement was, as he had stated at the 
outset, a compromise between the East- 
India Company and the Government of 
this country.; He did not anticipate, that 
loss would accrue to any party from the 
arrangement. The Company professed 
to be possessed of considerable property. 
They stated their commercial assets at 
19,000,0002. If that was the amount of 
their property in possession, and it was 
liable to no question or deduction in any 
of the items, there was no reason to ap- 
prehend any deficiency. The accounts of 
the Company, however, were of a most 
complicated and difficult nature, involved 
in considerable embarrassment, and any at- 
tempt to examine which would only lead 
to a protracted and unsatisfactory discus+ 
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sion. Under these circumstances a com- 
promise had been thought to be the best 
and most satisfactory mode of arranging 
the matter; and to the basis of the com- 
promise the East-India Company had 
agreed. Indeed he did not see that the 
Proprietors could have much reason to 
complain; for they would continue to 
receive the same amount of dividends that 
they now did, which was the amount they 
had received for the last forty years, and 
which it was proposed they should receive 
for forty years to come; and_ these 
dividends were secured on India itself, not 
upon the commerce of that country. On 
the other hand, it could not be said, that 
the territorial interests of [ndia would 
suffer by the arrangement. He hada word 
or two to say respecting a distressed 
class of persons, the national creditors 
of India, who held the territorial debt of 
that country. They would be under no 
disadvantage from the arrangement. At 
present their title was liable to be ques- 
tioned, but it was now proposed to recog- 
nise the validity of their security upon the 
territory of India. The proposed continu- 


ance of the political government of India 
in the hands of the Company would, he 
thought, be productive of good. 


It would 
be beneficial to all parties. He hoped the 
House would be of opinion that the ar- 
rangement which had been effected was 
such as that House could couutenance as 
one advantageous to the country. It had 
‘been his opinion that it was of great im- 
portance to settle the question without 
exciting any angry feelings in the minds 
of the parties interested. The wishes and 
feelings of the East-Iudia Company had 
been consulted as far as they could be, 
consistently with the paramount interests 
of the country, and he had found them 
prepared to make a sacrifice to the 
country. He thought it would be a wise 
proceeding on the part of that House to 
make concession the basis of their dealings 
with the parties interested, and he coun- 
selled the House to adopt that course. 
He hoped no measures would be taken 
which would excite irritation or just disap- 
pointment on either side. The only loss 
that India could suffer was trifling in 
amount ; and that was no more than ought 
to be given for the advantages secured to 
her. He knew it had been said, that the 
Indian territory would not be sufficient to 
pay the proposed amount, and that the 
period might arrive when it would be found 
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a severe burthen. The quarter from 
whence that observation had come had 
certainly surprised him, Nothing could 
be more unfounded than to anticipate that 
the great and rich territory of India would 
not be able to pay the interest of its na- 
tional debt. What ground could there be 
for alarm? He was one who believed, 
that the commerce of India would receive 
a considerable extension. He believed 
that that country would be better able 
than it was now to sustain its burthens, 
He knew, that there had been a deficiency 
of the revenues of late years; but there 
was reason to believe, that such a deficiency 
would not occur again, but that before 
many years there would be a considerable 
surplus revenue. Was it in reason, he 
asked, to anticipate failure of the kind 
proposed to be apprehended from such a 
country as India? With a population 
of countless numbers, a sea--coast boundless 
in extent, rivers navigable to a greater 
height than almost any others in_ the 
world, a soil of unparalleled richness, and 
possessing resources not yet even dis- 
covered—with a fertility beyond compare, 
and a population, however varying in 
habits and manners, yet all capable of 
productive and profitable labour—was it a 
rational apprehension that a country such 
as this, which had been a magazine of 
wealth to every country and people to 
which it had belonged, would sink so low 
in power as to be unable to pay the just 
charges of its government? He would 
next refer to the evidence taken before 
the Finance Committee, on India, of which 
the Chairman was his late lamented friend, 
Mr. Hyde Villiers, who had been too early 
taken away, the loss of whom he seriously 
felt in the important work in which he had 
been engaged ; and he believed, afllicting 
as that loss was to his friends, it might 
be still more deeply regretted by the 
country. From that Gentleman he had 
derived the greatest assistance, and the 
country much valuable service. From the 
evidence taken before that Committee, 
it appeared, that in 1828-29, the revenue 
of India amounted to about 22,000,000/. 
sterling. It also appeared that the debt 
of India was 40,000,000/., which was 
only double the amount of one year’s 
revenue of the country. There was 
surely nothing discouraging on the face 
of that statement as regarded the 
revenue and resources of India. He was 
aware that the Burmese war, which 
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occurred in 1824, had been productive of 
considerable charges upon India. It had 
made an increase of 10,000,000/. to the 
military charges, and the civil charges 
were increased atthesametime. In 1827, 
the Directors sent out orders to India that 
measures of reduction should be taken so 
as to reduce the expenditure to the stan- 
dard of 1823-1824; and Lord William 
Bentinck had, in the course of two years, 
acted with such vigour in pursuance of 
those instructions, that in 1828-29 he had 
reduced the annual expenditure from 
18,000,0002. to 16,000,000. Thus in 
two years 2,000,000/. had been reduced 
inthe expenditure, The same principle of 
reduction had been ever since in progress, 
and there was no doubt that in two or 
three years the expenditure of India would 


-be reduced to the standard of 1823-24, 


It appeared from the evidence given before 
the Committee, that even during the period 
ofthe Burmese war in 1824, there was an 
increase of revenue, so much so, that there 
was 1,000,000/. surplus over and above 
the expenditure. How, then, could it be 
said, that that war rendered an increase in 
the revenue of India impossible? But it 
was contended that the expenses of that 
war had exhausted the country. When 
they spoke of an exhausted country, they 
meant, in common parlance, a country on 
which taxes had been imposed to a great 
amount to meet a heavy debt, and that no 
further resources for present exigences 
were available. In point of fact, however, 
though the debt of India had been in- 
creased, the taxes had not been increased. 
They were the same in amount as they were 
prior to that war, and the debt had been 
metin another way. He had, no doubt, 
that ina short time the revenue of India 
would rapidly increase. Therighthon.Gen- 
tleman entered into some calculations to 
show, that such would be the case, and he 
especially contended, that it was likely to 
follow asone of theconsequences of the plan 
now proposed by his Majesty’s Government. 
He would take the revenues upon the 
average of the last three years of which 
the accounts were come to hand, 1827, 
1828, and 1829; he would take the ex- 
penses of the same period, and comparing 
the revenue of those three years with all the 
charges upon it, as the elements of his 
calculation, without going into detail, he 
came to the conclusion that the surplus 
would be, in the year 1834, very nearly 
198,0007, Allowing for any deficiency 
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which might occur, he would take that 
surplus at 150,000/., and say, that he be- 
lieved, upon very good grounds, that such 
a result might be expected. I-coking at 
that as the result of the first year’s revenue 
after the change, he might certainly as- 
sume, that it would be at least as great in 
subsequent years. If he added to that 
the consideration that the prosperity of 
our Indian empire was likely to increase, 
augmenting the revenue while it was cer- 
tain that a diminution of the charges must 
take place—if he added the eflects which 
must ensue from the employment of steam 
facilitating communication, and from all 
the improvements which would undoubt- 
edly take place in society, he felt quite 
confident in saying, that our Indian empire 
would be more than solvent, and more 
than able to meet all the demands upon 
it. These topics all entered into the Re- 
solutions which he meant to propose to 
the Committee; and he had confined him- 
self to the cessation of the exclusive trade 
to China, to the conditions under which 
it was proposed to place the Government 
in the hands of the East-India Company, 
and to the species of compromise he had 
described. It remained for him to de- 
scribe some other points, which, though 
not in the Resolutions before the Com- 
mittee, he proposed to introduce into the 
Bill he should have the honour to submit 
to the House. These were, indeed, mea- 
sures which seemed essential to the good 
government of India; those measures em- 
braced principles of great importance— 
principles not new to the House and the 
country-—principles which had long at- 
tracted attention both in this country and 
India—principles too, which had been ably 
developed both here and there, and which 
were supported by the highest authorities 
both of India and of this country. There 
were some of these topics, such as the 
revenue and the military state of India, to 
which he would not advert, particularly 
the military state of India, because that 
was at present undergoing an investiga- 
tion by the Governor General, and the 
report of the Governor General on that 
subject had not yet been received. First, 
with respect to the constitutional govern- 
ment of India—he was aware that he was 
trespassing for a long time on the House, 
but he would not further enlarge than was 
necessary to explain those points not em- 
braced in the Resolutions he proposed. 





He wished, however, particularly to state 
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the reasons for those changes which he 
meant to propose in the government. 
One alteration with respect to the frame 
of the government which he meant to 
bring forward was, that, instead of three 
presidencies, there should be four, At 
present the government of India was 
placed under three presidencies— Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. It was now felt 
that it was necessary to strengthen the 
hands of authority in India, and to do 
that they must consider the vast extent of 
our Indian empire, and particularly the 
extent of the government of Bengal, 
which possessed a jurisdiction over all the 
western provinces. Those provinces had 
been recently acquired, and being situated 
in the neighbourhood of a warlike people, 
and the inhabitants not yet being habitu- 
ated to our rule, required a vigilant and a 
strong authority. It was therefore felt 
that there should be a separation of the 
government of Bengal, and a separate 
governor appointed for the western pro- 
vinces. That pointhad been urged in several 
of the papers which had already been laid 
on the Table of the House; and it was 
distinctly stated, that it was impossible to 
do justice to the public service, unless a 
separate presidency were established for 
the western provinces, and a separate go- 
vernment. On those general grounds he 
meant to propose to establish four presi- 
dencies in India. It was also felt by many 
persons that the Governor General should 
not be called upon to exercise the func- 
tions of a particular government; he did 
not decide that question ; he only stated it 
as a matter for consideration, whether the 
Governor General should also be governor 
of Bengal, or, consistently with his name, 
should be only Governor General, while 
another governor was appointed for Ben- 
gal. Looking to the present state of the 
government, and to what was wanted to 
give the Governor General a sufficient au- 
thority, it appeared that the government 
was not duly organised, and it was evi- 
dently necessary that the Governor Ge- 
neral should have more control than at 
present over all the subordinate officers. 
He ought to have a stronger control over 
all the law and civil officers than he now 
had. In his opinion, the Governor Ge- 
neral, legally, had that power row, and 
no regulations whatever could be issued 
without his authority; but, practically, 
that power was not exercised; and, in 
the case of the government of Madras, out 
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of respect to the great talents of Sir 
Thomas Monroe, it was expressly given 
up. In consequence, such a power not 
being practically possessed by the Go- 
vernor General, there was a want of unity 
in the proceedings, and there frequently 
arose differences between the Governor 
General and the subordinate governors, 
The power of the Governor General ought 
also to be increased in respect to con- 
trolling the expenditure. It was remarked 
that there was a great carelessness about 
the expenditure in the subordinate officers, 
because they were not controlled by the 
Governor General, who was not informed 
of any expenditure till after it had been 
incurred, and when it was too late to pre- 
vent it. He meant therefore to propose, 
that none of the subordinate officers should 
incur any expense, till after it had been 
sanctioned by the Governor General. It 
was generally felt, that in this, as in many 
other respects, the subordinate govern- 
ments were more independent of the Go- 
vernor General than was consistent with 
the recognised principles of good govern- 
ment. It was therefore further proposed 
to reduce the establishment at each of the 
presidencies, either by reducing the num- 
ber of the council, or by depriving the 
president altogether of the assistance of 
the council. . Those were the alterations 
he proposed in the frame of the govern- 
ment. He would not enter into minute 
details of these matters; but the defects 
which arose from the present imperfections 
in the frame of the government might be 
stated as particularly three. The first was 
in the nature of the laws and regulations 
by which India was governed; the second 
was in the ill-defined authority and power 
from which these various laws and regula- 
tions emanated; and the third was the 
anomalous, and sometimes conflicting, 
judicatures by which the laws were ad- 
ministered, or in other words the defects 
were in the laws themselves, in the author- 
ity for making them, and in the manner of 
executing them. First, with respect to 
the nature of the laws, it was the opinion 
of individuals the most respectable fot 
their talents, and who were the best quali- 
fied to judge, that they were very imper- 
fect, indeed so imperfect, that in many 
cases it was quite impossible to ascertain 
what the law was. But he begged to say, 
that he should on this point rather refer to 
the authority of distinguished men, as 
better adapted to satisfy the House, than 
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confine himself to his own assertions. 
One of the most respectable authorities on 
the nature of these laws, the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, expressed themselves 
thus: ‘ In this state of circumstances, no 
‘one can pronounce an opinion or form a 
‘ judgment, however sound, upon any dis- 
‘ puted right of persons, respecting which 
‘doubt and confusion may not be raised 
‘by those who may choose to call it in 
‘question ; for very few of the public, or 
‘persons in office at home, not even the 
‘ law officers, can be expected to have so 
‘comprehensive and clear a view of the 
‘ present Indian system, as to know readily 
‘and familiarly the bearings of each part 
‘ofiton the rest. There are English Acts 
‘of Parliament’ specially provided for 
‘India, and others of which it is doubtful 
whether they apply to India wholly, or in 
‘part, or not at all. There is the English 
‘common law and constitution, of which 
‘the application, in many respects, is still 
‘more obscure and perplexed; Maho- 
‘medan law and usage; Hindoo law, usage, 
‘and Scripture; charters and_ letters 
‘patent of the Crown; regulations of the 
‘Governments, some made declaredly 
‘under Acts of Parliament particularly 
‘authorising them, and others, which are 
‘founded, as some say, on the general 
‘powers of Government intrusted to the 
‘Company by Parliament, and, as others 
‘assert, on their rights as successors of 
‘the old native government; some regu- 
‘lations require registry in a Supreme 
‘Court; others do not; some have effect 
‘generally throughout India; others are 
‘peculiar to one presidency, or one town. 
‘There are Commissions of the Govern- 
‘ments, and circular orders from the 
‘Nizamut Adawlut, and from the Dewanny 
‘ Adawlut ; treaties of the Crown; treaties 
‘of the Indian governments; besides in- 
‘ference drawn at pleasure from the appli- 
‘cation of the droit public and the law of 
‘nations of Europe, to a state of circum- 
‘stances which will justify almost any 
‘construction of it, or qualification of its 
‘force.’ That extract must satisfy the 
House, that the state of the law in India 
called loudly for a remedy. To come 
to the question of the judicature— 
it was one of the anomalies of this system, 
that the Supreme Court, which was estab- 
lished expressly for the protection of the 
natives, was only called into activity where 
there were few natives—namely, at the 
presidencies. He would first advert to 
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the state of the Supreme Court in relation 
to the whole judicial system; and first he 
would say, that the evils arising from the 
undefined extent of the jurisdiction of 
this Court were such as required attention 
from Parliament on this occasion. The 
jurisdiction of this Court, as it was at pre- 
sent constituted, embraced persons 800 or 
1,000 miles distant from it, who might 
hear of the court for the first time on 
being summoned to Calcutta, and might 
then learn for the first time that they were 
within its jurisdiction. The natives who 
were thus exposed to its jurisdiction suf- 
fered great inconveniences. It actually 
spread consternation amongst them by 
exposing them to most expensive litigation 
far from their resources. He would on 
this point read to the House the opinion 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, which was con- 
tained in the valuable documents already 
on the Table of the House. He was one 
of the most distinguished servants of the 
Government, and a man of the greatest 
authority—a most enlightened and liberal 
man, and peculiarly well acquainted with 
that subject, on which he gave a most just 
and honest opinion. The right hon. 
Gentleman read the following extract 
from a Minute by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
dated February 19, 1829 :—‘ The only 
‘ objection that strikes me to the spread 
‘ of a British Christian population in India 
‘is the existing discordance of the laws 
‘by which our English and our native 
‘ subjects are respectively governed. This 
‘ objection will, no doubt, in time be re- 
‘ moved, and the sooner the better, by 
‘framing laws equally binding on both 
‘ parties in all concerns common to both, 
‘ and leaving to all their own suitable laws 
‘in whatever peculiarly concerns them- 
‘selves alone. The present system of 
‘ judicature in India, by which the King’s 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
é 
‘ 
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Court is rendered entirely separate from 
the local administration and institutions, 
and often practically subversive of their 
power and influence, is fraught with 
mischief; and that part of the system 
which makes our native subjects, under 
some circumstances, liable to the juris- 
diction of the King’s Court; under some 
to that of the Company’s Court; and 
‘ under some to that of both, without re- 
‘ gard to residence, or any clearly defined 
‘limitations by which our native subjects 
‘ can know to what laws or courts they are 
‘ or are not amenable, is replete with gross 
‘injustice and oppression, and is an evil 
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‘loudly demanding a remedy, which can 
‘ only be found in a strict local limitation 
‘of the powers of his Majesty’s Court 
‘ with regard to the persons and property 
‘ of native subjects, or in an amalgamation 
‘of the King’s Courts with the local ju- 
‘ dicial institutions, under a code of laws 
‘ fitted for local purposes, and calculated 
‘to bestow real and equal justice on all 
‘classes of subjects under British do- 
‘minion in India.’ If the House would 
allow him he would also state the opinion 
of a very high legal authority—the opinion 
of a gentleman who had been Advocate 
General—the opinion of Sir Edward 
Ryan—who was at present Chief Justice at 
Calcutta. That Judge said distinctly, in 
a minute, dated October 2, 1829: ‘ The 
‘ great extension of the British territories 
‘ since the Charter of 1774, has given to 
‘the court a range of jurisdiction which 
‘ at places remote from Calcutta, can only 
‘ be considered a mockery: of justice, if it 
‘be not the means of fraud and oppres- 
‘sion. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
‘ that difficulties and inconveniences are 
‘ constantly arising from the undefined and 
‘ uncertain state of the court’s jurisdic- 
‘tion, which are alike perplexing and 
‘ harassing to the suitors, the Judges, and 
‘ all who are concerned in the administra- 
‘tion of justice.” He would also quote 
to the House the opinion of Sir Charles 
Grey, who had filled the office of Chief 
Justice, and had recently returned from 
India, expressed in a Minute, dated Oc- 
tober 2, 1820, and whose sentiments on 
another point were of peculiar importance. 
Sir Charles Grey said: ‘It may be 
‘doubted whether the present state of 
* things, which I believe to be unexampled 
‘in the history of the world, can last 
‘much longer. Throughout the greater 
* part of India there are to be found some 
‘individuals at least of four distinct 
‘ classes, each of which is supposed to live 
‘under a distinct system of law, and to 
‘ have different rights and different duties, 
‘but none of them accurately defined. 
‘There are persons born in the British 
‘islands, Hindoos, Mabometans, Asiatic 
‘ Christians; and, besides all these, there 
‘are in many parts foreigners and sub- 
‘jects of Great Britain, who have been 
‘ born neither in the British islands nor in 
‘ India, as to whom, I believe, there is no 
‘one who, consistently with usage, can 
‘ say, with any just confidence, what law 
‘ it is which applies to them. | Hitherto it 
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‘has been possible to make shift; but as 
‘ the native Christians, British and Colo. 
‘nial persons, and foreigners, shall in- 
‘ crease in numbers and _ pervade India— 
‘a result which must gradually take place 
‘ —-matters may be brought to such a pass 
‘as would scarcely be tolerable.’ He 
considered this authority of great import- 
ance as to the last point mentioned—that 
of the admission of Europeans into India, 
to which it led him then to speak. Under 
the influence of severe regulations, slowly 
and tardily relaxed, the number of En- 
ropeans in India had increased ; and he 
proposed to increase the facilities for Eu- 
ropeans to settle in India. If he were asked 
whence arose the necessity for this change 
in the system under which British supre- 
macy had grown up and been supported, 
he must advert to the singular change 
which had of late years taken place in the 
character of Indian society. There was 
nothing so remarkable in the history of 
India as the change which had of Tat 
years taken place in the dispositions and 
feelings of the natives, more particularly 
within the last fifteen years. The natives 
had become attached to European sciences 
and arts—they had learnt our language— 
they used our luxuries—and were por | 
great strides towards adopting many 0 
our habits. He would quote some ad- 
mirable remarks made by Lord William 
Bentinck in a Minute drawn up on May 
30, 1829. The right hon, Gentleman 
read the following extract :—‘ Recent 
‘ events, and the occurrences now passing 
‘ under our eyes, still more clearly justify 
‘the persuasion, that whatever change 
‘ would be beneficial for our native sub- 
‘jects we may hope to see adopted, in 
* part at least, at no distant period, if ade- 
‘ quate means.and motives be presented. 
‘I need scarcely mention the increasing 
‘demand which almost all who possess 
‘the means, evince for various articles of 
‘ convenience and luxury purely European. 
‘It is in many cases very remarkable. 
‘ Even in the celebration of their most 
‘ sacred festivals, a great change is said to 
‘be perceptible in Calcutta. Much of 
‘ what used, in old times, to be distributed 
‘among beggars and Brahmins, is now, 
‘in many instances, devoted to the osten- 
‘ tatious entertainment of Europeans ; and 
‘generally the amount expended in use- 
‘less alms is stated to have been greatly 
‘curtailed. The complete and cordial 
‘ co-operation of the native gentry in pro 
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‘ moting education and in furthering other 
‘ objects of public utility; the astonishing 
‘ progress which a large body of Hindoo 
‘youth has made in the acquisition of the 
‘English language, literature, and sci- 
‘ence; the degree in which they have 
‘conquered prejudices that might other- 
‘wise have been deemed the most in- 
‘yeterate (the students in the medical 
‘class of the Hindoo College under Dr. 
‘Tytler, as well as in the medical native 
‘school under Dr. Breton, in which there 
‘are pupils of the highest castes, are said 
‘to dissect animals, and freely to handle 
‘the bones of a human skeleton); the 
‘freedom and the talent with which, in 
‘many of the essays we lately had ex- 
‘ hibited to us, old customs are discussed ; 
‘the anxiety evinced at Delhi, and at 


-* Agra, and elsewhere, for the means of 


‘instruction in the English language ; the 
‘readiness everywhere shown to profit by 
‘such means of instruction as we have 
‘afforded; the facility with which the 
‘natives have adapted themselves to new 
‘rules and institutions; the extent to 
‘which they have entered into new spe- 
‘ culations after the example of our coun- 
‘trymen; the spirit with which many are 
‘said to be now prosecuting that branch 
‘of manufacture (indigo) which has alone 
‘as yet been fully opened to British en- 
‘terprise; the mutual confidence which 
‘Europeans and natives evince in their 
‘transactions as merchants and bankers; 
‘these, and other circumstances, leave in 
‘my mind no doubt that our native sub- 
‘jects would profit largely by a more 
‘general intercourse with intelligent and 
‘respectable Europeans, and would 
‘promptly recognise the advantage of it.’ 
Such were the words of Lord William 
Bentinck. Another circumstance that was 
worthy of notice was the change which 
had taken place in the sentiments of the 
servants of the company in respect to ad- 
mitting Europeans to settle in India. 
Some few years ago it was impossible to 
find one of them who was not averse from 
admitting Europeans into India. Now 
there was scarcely one of the civil servants 
of the Company who did not desire to see 
Europeans go to India. If there were 
some exceptions, those gentlemen did 
hot object to it altogether, but they re- 
quired that it should not be allowed ex- 
cept under certain restrictions. Thus Mr. 
lphinstone said, that, if the Government 
Were strong, they could not give too much 








facility to Europeans to settle in India. 
This was a remarkable opinion, because 
Mr. Elphinstone was a man who was sen- 
sibly alive to the dangers arising from 
unrestricted intercourse. He would, with 
the permission of the House, read another 
passage from a letter of the Governor 
General in council, dated January Ist: 
‘ Satisfied as we are that the best interests 
‘ of England and India will be promoted 
‘by the free admission to the latter of 
‘ European industry and enterprise, our 
‘ persuasion is scarcely less strong, that 
with every possible encouragement the 
settlement of our countrymen in this 
country will be far short of the number 
which is to be desired, whether regard 
be had to the extension of commerce 
and agriculture, to the good order of the 
country, to the prompt, cheap, and equal 
administration of good law, to the im- 
provement of the people in knowledge 
and morals, or to the strength and se- 
curity of our power.’ He would on this 
topic again recur to the authority of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who said, in a Minute 
dated February 19, 1829:—‘I have long 
‘lamented that our countrymen in India 
‘ are excluded from the possession of land 
‘and other ordinary rights of peaceable 
‘ subjects. I believe that the existence of 
‘ these restrictions impedes the prosperity 
‘ of our Indian Empire, and, of course, 
‘that their removal would tend to pro- 
‘ 
‘ 
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mote it. Iam also of opinion, that their 

abolition is necessary for that progres- 

sive increase of revenue, without which 
‘our income cannot keep pace with the 
‘continually increasing expense of our 
‘establishment. I am further convinced 
‘ that our possession of India must always 
‘ be precarious, unless we take root by 
‘ having an influential portion of the po- 
‘ pulation attached to our Government by 
* common interests and sympathies. Every 
‘ measure, therefore, which is calculated to 
‘ facilitate the settlement of our country- 
‘men in India, and to remove the ob- 
‘ structions by which it is impeded, must, 
‘IT conceive, conduce to the stability of 
‘our rule, and to the welfare of the peo- 
‘ ple subject to our dominion.” Another 
authority of considerable weight on this 
oint was that of Mr. Bailey, who had 
foie long in India, and had now returned 
to this country, and whose opinion on this 
point, was entitled to great respect, be- 
cause he was one of those gentlemen who 
saw-the necessity of placing some restric- 
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tions on the admission of Europeans into 
India. Mr. Bailey thought that before 
Europeans could be freely admitted into 
India, it would be necessary that the pre- 
sent state of the laws should be altered, and 
that Europeans should be placed under the 
control of proper laws. Mr. Bailey said : 
‘Whenever the British Legislature shall 
‘see fit to declare that all persons, 
‘ Europeans or natives, residing in the 
‘ interior of our provinces in India shall 
‘be subjected to the same regulations, 
* and to the same local tribunals, civil and 
‘ criminal, and shall, by the delegation of 
‘ sufficient powers for that purpose, enable 
‘the British Government in India to 
‘ modify and improve our judicial institu- 
‘ tions to the extent which may from time 
‘to time be found necessary, from that 
‘moment the unrestricted admission of 
‘ European British subjects, and the free 
‘ permission to acquire and hold landed 
‘ property on an equal footing with the 
‘natives of India, may be conceded, not 
‘only without inconvenience, but with 
‘ most important benefits to India, as well 
‘as to Great Britain. He would also 
refer to the authority of a gentleman who 
had been a Member of the House, and 
whose name was of great weight in Indian 
affairs; he meant Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 
for whose talents and liberal sentiments 
he entertained the highest respect. That 
Gentleman had also delivered opinions 
similar to those of Mr. Bailey, and stated, 
that he thought that a judicial system 
should be adopted which would be equally 
applicable to the Europeans and the 
natives. Till there was an identity of the 
judicial systems, it would be scarcely prac- 
tical to give full facility to the admission 
of Europeans into the country. It was 
only by an identification of the system 
of judicature, which should place both 
Europeans and natives under the same 
laws and institutions, that an unrestricted 
influx of Europeans could be allowed. On 
this subject he would further quote another 
authority. Sir Edward Ryan said, on 
October2d, 1829: ‘To leave the European 
‘ owner or occupier of lands, or the manu- 
‘ facturer, at great distances from Cal- 
‘ cutta, amenable only to the jurisdiction 
‘of the Supreme Court, or subject only 
* to the Mofussil Courts, with the limited 
‘ powers which they at present possess, 
‘ would tend to such a system of fraud and 
‘ injustice, and leave the natives so en- 


‘ tirely at the mercy of the settlers, that I 
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‘ think it would be an insuperable obstacle 
‘ to the allowing of Europeans to settle in 
‘the interior. I am, therefore, satisfied 
‘that all persons in the interior of the 
‘ country must be subject to the Courts of 
‘the district which they inhabit.’ All 
authorities, then, were in favour of ad- 
mitting Europeans, provided they were 
subject to the same laws and institutions 
and were placed on the same footing as 
the natives. With authorities to overlook 
Europeans, they might freely enter the 
country. It was equally just in principle, 
and warranted by practice, that the system 
of judicature should place the natives and 
Europeans on the same footing; and 
unless they were placed on the same 
footing, it would not be possible to allow 
Europeans free access to India, In the 
mean time, he trusted that the Legislature 
would arm the Government in India with 
power to make such regulations for the 
control of the natives and Europeans as 
would have the effect of gradually ap- 
proximating the two people, and the laws 
of the two countries, and pave the way for 
ultimate assimilation; and having done 
this, he proposed immediately to relax the 
restrictions upon the intercourse of British 
subjects with India. The principle which 
he thought indispensable to lay down 
was, that no European should enter India 
but upon the express condition of being 
subject to the local laws and regulations, 
That was the only means by which a per: 
fect intercourse could be obtained; and 
though that desirable object could not be 
accomplished at present, yet he thoughta 
much freer intercourse might be admitted 
with the natives than hitherto, when the 
evils of the present system were checked 
by wholesome regulations. For this 
purpose he proposed to strengthen the 
legislative power of the Governor General 
and Council. At present the Council 
consisted of three Councillors, besides the 
Commander-in-chief ; to these he pro- 
posed to add two others; and it was also 
contemplated, but not decided, to add to 
the Council one or two persons—either 
Barristers of high standing, or Judges 
who had retired from office, and_who 
would bring the light of their knowledge 
to assist in carrying into effect these im- 
portant alterations in the law. Of course 
no Judge holding office would be made,a 
Councillor. The great object to, which 
reference had been made, of amalgamating 
the King’s Courts and the Companys 
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Courts, could not, of course, be immediately 
carried into effect; but he thought it 
most essential to provide without delay 
against the deep mischief which had 
been described in the papers he read as 
springing from the excessive jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Courts. He proposed, 
therefore, to give to the Governor General 
in Council, considerable power, and to 
enable him by his regulations in some 
measure to restrict the powers of the 
Supreme Courts. This was certainly 
intrusting great power in the hands of the 
Governor General, but the urgency of the 
case demanded such a proposition, and 
on this ground he submitted it. With 
regard to the admission of Europeans into 
India, he proposed that all Europeans 
should be at liberty to go to that country 
on the condition of recording their names 
with the municipal authorities of the 
port or presidency where they should 
land, and submitting themselves to the 
same regulations with native subjects ; and 
on so doing, they should be permitted to 
proceed from that port or presidency, into 
any of the old settled provinces, without a 
licence from the Company ; but where the 
provinces were newly settled, and where 
the character of the English was less 
known, then it would be prudent, for the 
present, to restrict the right of settlement 
to those persons who should obtain the 
Company’s licence. Whatever might be 
the immediate regulations of the Governor- 
General, he thought the House would 
agree with him, that ultimately it should 
be laid down as an inflexible rule, that no 
European should enter into that country, 
unless on the condition of being placed 
under the same laws and tribunals as the 
natives. Without such a rule, he insisted 
itwas impossible to obtain that complete 
identification of interest and feeling which 
was of paramount importance. With re- 
gard to the power of the British to hold 
land, and the restrictions which formerly 
existed, these were practically nearly all 
removed; and, in point of fact, the princi- 
ple was fully admitted. Mr. Edmonstone 
stated in his evidence, in 1832: ‘ In fact, 
‘the question with regard to the admis- 
‘sion of Europeans as landlords seems to 
“be already decided, the local govern- 
‘ment having, without previous reference 
‘to the authorities at home, come to a 
“resolution to allow Europeans to hold 
“leases of 60 years’ duration; that 
“arrangement has been confirmed by the 
VOL, XVIII. {zhire 
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‘ authorities at home, with the limita- 
‘tion of the leases to 21 years instead 
‘of 60. In fact, it seems to me that 
‘the subject is no longer open to de- 
‘ cision; the momentous question of admit- 
‘ ting Europeans to establish themselves as 
‘landlords in the interior of the country 
‘ is disposed of by that Resolution, and 
‘ the limited confirmation of it, to which I 
‘ was entirely adverse.’ In Bengal, in- 
deed, there were some restrictions which, 
no doubt, were most benevolently intended, 
but which, on the whole, he thought, tended 
to defeat their object. Such restrictions, 
of course, it would be prudent to remove. 
It was right to state, that all capital cases 
were to be considered as exceptions to the 
general rule he had before stated; and 
that Europeans charged with capital 
crimes would be tried by the Supreme 
Court. Trivial as some. of these circum- 
stances might appear, he considered the 
change very important. India was no 
longer shut to the Englishman who could 
not procure a licence—he might proceed 
there without application to the Com- 
pany; nor need he fear being compelled 
to leave the country because his licence was 
withdrawn. He was under a government 
arbitrary if they pleased—despotic if they 
pleased ; but still it was a government of 
laws—laws which he knew, and which, if 
he obeyed, he had nothing to fear. But 
this he had adopted for a maxim, that no 
persons should go to India but in con- 
nexion with the interests of the natives, 
nay, in subserviency to their interests, 
for he looked upon a regard to the inter- 
ests of the natives as their first duty, and as 
of the first importance. In this opinion he 
was confirmed by the opinion of Sir Charles 
Grey, who said: ‘ If the provinces are to 
“be opened to British settlers, let it be 
‘ universally understood so, that no doubt 
‘may remain, nor any ground for subse- 
‘ quent reproach that they go to live under 
‘a despotic and imperfect, but strong 
‘ government; that they carry with them 
‘no rights but such as are possessed there 
‘ by the natives themselves ; and that it is 
‘ impossible at present to give them either 
‘that security and easy enjoyment of 
‘ landed property, or those ready remedies 
‘ for private wrongs, which more regularly 
‘constituted governments afford. A 
‘tolerable system of criminal judicature, 
‘ we believe, might even at present be 
‘ established throughout the greater part 
‘of India.’ With respect to the natives 
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of India, he proposed to introduce in the 
Bills to be brought before Parliament a 
clause to put an end to all disabilities on 
‘the part of the natives of our Indian do- 
‘minions to hold office or employment on 
account of their birth or religion. With 
respect to slavery in India, there wasa 
wide’ difference between slavery which 
existed in.that country and in the West 
Indies. Slavery in India was not very 
oppressive, with the exception of Malabar, 
where much cruelty was practised. In 
India it formed a part of the general 
institution of castes—it was connected with 
the religion of the natives, and, conse- 
quently, required very cautious treatment. 
He should propose, however, to form a 
Commission for the purpose of considering 
the best mode of disposing of the whole 
system. Although the approximation of 
the laws in India’, to which he eventually 
looked forward, could not be immediately 
carried into execution, yet he thought they 
ought not to lose any time in instituting 
the inquiries necessary to prepare the way 
to this desirable consummation. He pro- 
posed to issue a commission to inquire 
how far it was possible to approach to a 
more uniform system — how far it was 
possible to blend the King’s Courts and 


those of the Company, and to amalgamate’ 


all systems for if this were not possible, 
the sooner the idea was given up the bet- 
ter. The Commission he proposed should 
be issued by the Governor General, and 
be composed of persons well skilled in the 
administration of Indian justice, and of 
one or two persons from this country, but 
who should receive their appointment 
from the local Government. Ile also 
proposed to call the attention of the 
House to the state of the ecclesiastical 
‘Establishment in India. His propositions 
would, he believed, be essential to the 
improvement of that establishment; they 
would not, however, embrace any expensive 
or extravagant improvements; but they 
merely sought to remedy existing evils, 
and to correct the actual mischiefs of the 
system. Amongst other things, he pro- 
posed to rescue the Bishop of Calcutta 
from the whole ecclesiastical burthen 
of India, and to appoint, as Suffragan 
Bishops, the Archdeacons of Madras and 
Bombay. He should not dwell further 
on this plan, but, trusting the general 
result would be advantageous to this coun- 
try as well as to India, he would conclude 
by an extract froma letter of that eminent: 
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and excellent Divine, Bishop Heber, who, 
addressing a letter, dated Sth April, 1825, 
to the Governor-General, expressed him. 
self in the following manner :—‘ I, lastly, 
‘ beg leave to offer my congratulations to 
your Lordship in Council on the inter. 
nal peace, and the appearance of gene. 


‘ 


‘ 

‘ral prosperity and content; which, not 
‘withstanding a protracted drought and 
‘other unfavourable circumstances, have 
‘attracted my attention in every part of 
the hon. Company’s territories which | 
‘have visited. It is my earnest prayer to 
‘that good Providence who has alread 
‘ made the mild, and just, and stable go. 
‘vernment of British functionaries pr- 
‘ ductive of so much advantage to Hin- 
‘ doostan, that he would preserve and 
‘ prosper an influence which has been hi- 
‘ therto so well employed ; that he would 
‘ eventually make our nation the dispenser 
‘of still greater blessings to our Asiatic 
‘ brethren ; and in his own good time, and 
‘ by such gentle and peaceable means as 
‘ only are well-pleasing in his sight, unite 
‘ to us in a community of faith, of morals, 
‘ of science, and political institutions, the 
‘ brave, the mild, the civilised, and highly 
‘ intelligent race, who only in the above 
‘ respects can be said to fall short of Br 
‘tons.’ — The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the following Reso- 
lutions :— 

1. “That it is expedient that all his 
Majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty 
to repair to the ports of the empire of 
China, and to trade in tea and in all other 
productions of the said empire; subject to 
such regulations as Parliament _ shall 
enact for the protection of the commercil 
and political interests of this country. 

2. “ That it is expedient that,, in cas 
the East-India Company shall transfer 1 
the Crown, on behalf of the Indian tert 
tory, all assets and claims of every de 
scription belonging to the said Company, 
the Crown, on behalf of the Indian tem 
tory, shall take on itself all the obligations 
of the said Company, of whatever descrip- 
tion, and that the said Company shall s- 
ceive from the revenues of the said territory 
such asum, and paid in such a mannet, 
and under such regulations, as Parliament 
shall enact. 

3. “That it is expedient that the Go- 
vernment of the British possessions !? 
India be intrusted to the said Company, 
under such conditions and regulations 
Parliament shall enact, for the purpos 


‘ 
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of extending the commerce of this coun- 
try, and of securing the good government 
and promoting the moral and religious 
improvement of the people of India.” 

Mr. Wynn said, the subject which the 
right hon. Gentleman had brought before 
the Committee was, in his opinion, of 
greater importance than any question, not 
even excepting that relating to the West 
Indies, which had been brought under the 
consideration of the House, during the 
present Session. Upon the manner in 
which it was treated would essentially de- 
pend the future condition of 90,000,000 
of our fellow-creatures. It was with great 
pleasure that he had heard, towards the 
conclusion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, a declaration which he wished had 
been made the subject of a distinct and 
substantive resolution, to occupy the first 
placein their proceedings—namely, “That 
all natives of India, without regard to their 
colour, descent, or religion, should be eli- 
gible to every office under the Govern- 
ment, which their education and acquire- 
ments might qualify them to fill.”. When 
‘he looked to the magnitude of the question, 
‘he could not help regretting, that it had 
been deferred to this late period of the 
Session. If the other measures which Go- 
vernment had brought before the House 
were to be proceeded with, this, he was 
sure, could not possibly receive that de- 
gtee of attention which was necessary. He 
could not urge unnecessary delay, but even 
delay was preferable to a hurried and im- 
perfect consideration, when the minds of 
ill the Members must be distracted by the 
variety of other important subjects now 
before them. To the first Resolution he 
had not the slightest objection. For the 
time was come when the trade with China 
must be opened to the enterprise of the 
people of this country generally. Indeed, 
he had supported Mr. Canning in 1813, 
in objecting to tie up the China trade for 
80 long a period as twenty years. It was 
thought, that it might be necessary to 
reconsider the question within a much 
shorter period, and events had justified 
that opinion, for there could be no doubt 
if Mr. Canning’s motion for continuing the 
exclusive trade with China, for ten years 
only, instead of twenty, had been agreed 
to, the trade would have been thrown open 
long before this. The transactions of the 
last twenty years must have convinced 
every impartial observer, that it would 
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had an opportunity of revising the terms 
of the charter at anearlier period. There 
were many like himself who remembered 
the chief points which were insisted upon 
at the time of granting the present charter 
by almost every man connected with Indian 
affairs. It was said, that the resort of 
Europeans to India, could not be permit- 
ted, except under the severest restric- 
tions ; yet now several years had elapsed 
since the policy of removing those restric- 
tions had been established. A still stronger 
opinion prevailed as to the danger of allow- 
ing missionaries to proceed to India. 
There was scarcely an individual connect- 
ed with India, who did not prophesy the 
most dismal consequences from that mea- 
sure; but what had been the result? 
During twenty years, not a single instance 
of inconvenience, resulting from even the 
inconsiderate zeal of a missionary, had 
come to light. It was also asserted, that 
all those who might embark in the private 
trade would be ruined, and the idea of 
competing with the power of the Company 
was treated as the dream of a visionary. 
What had been the result? Before one- 
half of the period for which the Charter 
was granted had elapsed—before the ex- 
piration of ten years—the trade of the 
Company had almost wholly passed into 
the hands of private traders. It was like- 
wise repeatedly asserted, that it was idle 
to expect any alteration in the habits of 
the natives-— any increased demand for 
European articles ; their wants and habits 
had, it was said, remained the same from 
the days of Alexander, and were likely so 
to continue to the end of time, fixed 
and immutable, The right hon, Gentle- 
man had now communicated to the House 
the real result, and had, on the authority 
of Lord William Bentinck, drawn a glowing 
picture of the progress of civilization, re- 
finement, and education among the natives, 
in direct contradiction to all former expect- 
ation. What was the consequenceto bede- 
duced from the failure of all these predic- 
tions? It was this, that if upon these 
points the greatest misrepresentations pre- 
vailed twenty years ago, amongst men who 
had the best opportunity of forming a cor- 
rect judgment, they ought to reserve to 
themselves an opportunity of revising the 
plan which they were called upon to adopt, 
at a much earlier period than the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed. Before proceeding, 
as the correspondence before the House 
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stitution of the Court of Directors, which 
had not been explained, he wished parti- 
cularly to be informed what alteration the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to make 
in the number of the Directors; and, in 
the next place, what qualification he pro- 
posed to demand? That was to say, whe- 
ther he meant that the qualification should, 
as at present, merely consist in possessing 
a certain amount of East-India Stock, or 
whether it should require a residence for a 
certain period in India, by which a know- 
ledge of the affairs of that empire, and of 
the Government of that country, might 
be obtained? [Mr. Charles Grant was at 
present not able to state.] That point ap- 
peared to him one of the most material 
parts of the plans. The power to be con- 
ferred upon the Court of Directors would 
depend upon the description of persons— 
whether their number were greater or less 
than now—to be appointed—that was to 
say, whether they should be required to 
‘possess as a requisite qualification, an 
intimate knowledge with the affairs of 
India or not. He meant not to make any 
reflections upon individuals; but he well 
remembered, that during the time he had 
the honour to be officially connected with 
the Board of Control, out of seven gentle- 
men with whom hehad to communicate suc- 
cessively as Chairmen of the Court of Di- 
rectors, four had never been in India, and 
only one had resided there. When trade 
formed the most material part of the func- 
tionsofthe Court of Directors, and when the 
China trade was in their exclusive manage- 
ment, to which they chiefly looked for the 
amount of their dividends, there might be 
reasons for choosing London merchants, 
though unconnected with India, for the 
care of the shipping, and other interests : 
then, it might not be so absolutely essen- 
tial that an intimate knowledge of India 
should be possessed by them; butas they 
would henceforth have only political func- 
tions to perform, he considered such a 
qualification indispensable. His right hon. 
friend had tried to establish an analogy 
between our relations with the British 
colonies in the West-Indies, and our rela- 
tions with the East-Indian empire, and to 
draw a comparison between the manage- 
ment of the two; but it appeared to him, 
that no analogy whatever existed. The 
East-Indian empire was not a colony. The 
nature of a colony was that of a popula- 
tion originating from the emigration and 
settlement of the natives of the mother 
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country; but that was not the case with 
India. India was a mighty empire, the 
government of which had, by the course 
of events, devolved upon this country, and 
we sent out individuals as rulers, who had 
no other connexion with the people of 
that vast continent than what arose from 
the relation of governors and governed, 
It was, therefore, totally distinct from a 
colony. His right hon. friend had dwelt 
upon the great merits of the government 
of the Court of Directors, and upon the 
important share which that Court had had 
in the government of India. He admitted, 
that the Directors had, in many instances, 
been highly useful in bringing forward 
questions; but, at the same time, it should 
be bornein mind that the decision upon all 
those questions had been vested in the 
Board of Control. In that Board, for the 
last fifty years, the real and effective go- 
vernment of India had resided. The Court 
of Directors only acted as acouncil, which 
could, indeed, suggest measures, but 
in no instance, enforce the adoption of 
them. The question with him, therefore, 


was, whether the Court of Directors, cho- 
sen as at present, presented the probabi- 
lity of affording abler assistance, and giving 


better counsel in the government of India, 
than it would do, were its members appoint- 
ed in a different manner? He should 
like the number of them to be reduced; 
the period for which they were appointed 
to be limited, as at present ; their qualifi- 
cations for such appointment altered, and 
the mode of appointing them altogether 
changed. Let the number be six or eight; 
let them hold the appointment as at pre- 
sent, four years ; let their qualification be 
twelve years’ residence in India ;‘ and let 
them be nominated by the Crown, with a 
capacity to be immediately re-appointed 
at the expiration of four years—two going 
out every year. By the present system, 
the appointment was practically for life; 
and whether a Director administered the 
duties of his office ably or not, he retained 
the appointment; there being hardly an 
instance of any individual having been 
removed, whatever his age or infirmities, 
which was a great inconvenience. At one 
time, it was stated by one of the members 
of the Committee of Correspondence, 00 
which all the important political functions 
of the East-India Company rest, that he 
had cast up the different ages of the indi- 
viduals then composing that Committee, 
and that the average age of the eleven 
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members was between sixty-eight and 
sixty-nine years. He knew that some 
persons retained toa great age the clearest 
faculties, and a power to discharge their 
public duties with the greatest ability. 
His right hon. friend could easily quote 
the example of the late Mr. Charles Grant, 
his father, retaining, after the age of four- 
score years, the clearness of his faculties 
to such a degree, that at that age, he was 
upon the point of being re-elected to the 
chair of the East-India Company. But such 
were exceptions—the rule was the other 
way. He felt strong objections to the 
present mode in which the Directors were 
elected by that numerous body called the 
East-India proprietors. The system of 
nomination by the Directors themselves 
was open to objection ; for while it afford- 
ed opportunities to persons to obtain the 
favour of the Directors, and secure their 
election, without any regard to their fit- 
ness for the office, it did not give the 
slightest chance to any respectable indivi- 
dual, however qualified, to get elected, un- 
lesssupported by particularinterests. What 
might now be the case he knew not, but 
it used to be the case, that the union of 
the two principal houses of agency, if sup- 
ported by the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman for the time being—could ensure 
the election of any candidate for the di- 
rection, without any reference to his abili- 
ties or knowledge. That had always been 
his chief objection to the present mode of 
nomination. But there was another ground 
of objection—namely, the necessity of a 
canvass, He had known several instances 
of individuals who might have been most 
useful members of the Court, whose general 
fitness was acknowledged, and who said, 
they should be glad to accept the office, 
but who shrunk from the labour and hu- 
miliation of an extensive personal canvass. 
He admitted, that some distinguished 
individuals had not been required to can- 
vass; but these cases were exceptions. 
His belief, then, was, that, generally speak- 
ing, if the choice were limited to persons 
who had resided for twelve years in India, 
that it would be a better mode of nomi- 
nation to rest it upon the responsibility of 
the Government, than upon so variable a 
body as the East-India proprietors. But 
his right hon. friend had urged as one 
Teason for the continuance of the present 
system, that none could be devised for 
governing India, without vesting that pa- 
Wonage in the Ministers of the Crown. 
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His right hon. friend must know, that 
there had been many plans suggested for 
the better application of that patronage. 
He would not pretend to enumerate all the 
various suggestions that had been at dif- 
ferent times made, or which might be made, 
upon the subject; but, he trusted, at all 
events, Parliament would, in this Bill, 
insist upon a certain number of civil ap- 
pointments being allotted to open compe- 
tition at the different Universities, as 
proposed by Lord Grenville in 1813, and 
since successfully carried into execution. 
But as that would not be sufficient to pro- 
vide for the disposal of the whole number 
of civil appointments, he would suggest, that 
a certain portion of patronage should also 
be allotted to the local authorities in 
India, to the Governor General, the subor- 
dinate governors, and the members of the 
different Councils there. He attached 
great importance to such an arrangement ; 
because it was highly desirable to secure 
a succession of civil appointments in parti- 
cular families, whose names were become 
familiar to the natives of India, by a num- 
ber of those families having been long 
employed in local offices of trust and 
responsibility. From the information he 
had received, he was induced to believe 
that great benefit had been derived from 
the appointment of particular indivi- 
duals to particular districts in that empire, 
in which their fathers were held in respect 
by the people; but, besides that benefit 
arising from such a practice, it was a 
natural and legitimate manner of reward- 
ing those who had discharged important 
functions in that country. A certain por- 
tion of patronage might remain, as at 
present, with the Government; a certain 
other portion should be vested in those 
individuals whom he would substitute for 
the present Court of Directors; and he 
would also allot a number of military 
nominations, in rotation, to the command- 
ing officer of each regiment in the service 
of the East-India Company; to be given 
to the sons of meritorious officers, either 
serving, or who had served, in India. That 
would obviate any danger which could be 
apprehended with respect to the applica- 
tion of patronage or influence in the army. 
In the years 1783 and 1784, at the time 
of the discussion of Mr. Fox’s India Bill, 
a well-grounded jealousy was entertained 
of the increase of the influence of the 
Crown, by a transfer of the patronage of 
India; but at that time the patronage of 
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the Court of Directors extended not only 
to the appointment of young men as 
writers and cadets, but persons mature in 
life, were sent out with directions that 
they should immediately fill important aud 
lucrative situations in India. Rules had 
since been established by Parliament 
limiting the age of writers and cadets to 
twenty-two, and their selection for sub- 
sequent employment was left to the local 
authorities in India, under certain regu- 
lations for their succession by senior- 
ity; and there had scarcely been an 
instance during the last twenty years 
in which any interference had taken place 
on the part of the home authorities with 
the exercise of patronage in India. Some 
few commercial situations had been filled 
by the Court of Directors; but, generally 
speaking, at present the only patronage the 
Court possessed, was the appointment of 
cadets for the military, and writers for the 
civil service; and the higher appointments 
of the Members of the Councils; for, 
practically, though not formally, the 
choice of the Governor-General, and other 
Governors, rested with the Crown; but 
even this remaining portion of patronage 
should be taken from the hands of per- 


sons who were under no responsibility for | 


the proper exercise of their functions. 
The absence of responsibility to public 
opinion, which was the surest incentive to 


a due exercise of power, was indeed the vice | 


of the whole system. Suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that the proprietors, instead 
of being influenced by solicitation, by the 
claims of private friendship, or of future 
patronage for their families, were disposed 
to elect only the fittest persons into the 
Direction, they had no opportunity of 
judging what the past conduct of indivi- 
dual Directors had been; they could only 
know what had been the conduct of the 
India Board, and of the Court of Di- 
rectors acting together; and, even if 
they knew how to apportion the mea- 
sures between these two distinct au- 


thorities, pi could not learn how the} 


majority of the Court of Directors had 
been constituted. If, on the other hand, 
they were, as I now propose, reduced in 
number, and nominated by the Crown, 
the responsibility, by being less subdivided, 
would become more real; nor could the 
Minister, who would be responsible for 
their proper selection, maintain in office 
any one who, from age or other causes, 


had become notoriously incompetent. The | 
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next reason which his right hon. friend 
stated for continuing the present system 
of electing the Court of Directors was, 
that it prevented any inconvenience by 
the vicissitudes in the English Ministries, 
But he knew not why those vicissitudes 
should apply more forcibly as an objection 
to a Court of Directors holding offices for 
four years, renewable by the Crown, than 
to the present system, The same object 
would be attained by any proposed mode 
of appointment—that of securing a suffi- 
cient number of functionaries, who would 
not be likely to be influenced by any 
change of politics in this country. He 
agreed entirely with his right hon. friend 
respecting the difficulties arising from the 
union of the two distinct functions of trade 
and government in the same hands. But 
it appeared almost as absurd, that those 
who were to administer the government of 
that country should be elected by indivi. 
duals qualified merely by the possession 
of a certain amount of East-India stock; 
and it was still more absurd, that the only 
qualification required in order to hold the 
office of a Director of the East-India 
Company should be of a similar nature, 
An individual, by expending a certain sum 
of money, might acquire the capability of 
being appointed to that office, whether he 
possessed any other qualification for the 
performance of its duties or not. He 
wished scarcely to touch upon many of 
the other important subjects connected 
with this question at the present moment, 
particularly the bargain which had been 
concluded between the Government and 
the Company, which there would be other 
opportunities for discussing. His right 
hon. friend was not mistaken in his view 
of the ultimate capability of our Indian 
empire to meet the claims which would 
be made upon it. But he could not be 
quite so sanguine as his right hon. friend 
appeared to be as to its immediate means, 
when there was an actual deficiency of 
revenue in time of peace, after the very 
extensive reductions which had been made 
—reductions which, though he felt the 
greatest possible confidence in the wisdom 
of Lord William Bentinck, he could not 
believe would be permanent ; at least, they 
had been carried to the utmost extent, 
There was no use in shutting their eyes 
to the truth: so extensive an empire 
must ever be exposed to insurrections 


which might demand the- employment of 


all our force, When the establishment 
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was twenty-three European officers to 
each regiment, it frequently happened, 
that, the actual strength upon service did 
not exceed seven or five; and he therefore 
feared, that now, when the establishment 
was reduced to twenty, that this defi- 
ciency would be still more inconveniently 
felt; and that, in the event of a war, an 
increase would be required, which would 
add considerably to the expense of the Go- 
vernment, beyond what would be incurred 
by the retention of a greater number dur- 
ing peace. In the same manner, he could 
not see, without apprehension, the exten- 
sive reduction of the irregular corps which 
always appeared to him to be highly 
valuable, not only as forming an addition 
toour military strength, and as relieving 
the regulars from many fatiguing duties, 
but also as affording a safe occupation to 
men of ability and rank, who, if not thus 
ewployed, might occupy themselves in 
disturbing the Government. If they had 
not military employment under the Go- 
vernment, they might seek it elsewhere. 
He could not, therefore, but feel an 
apprehension that in the event of any war 
—either an external war (which was always 
possible) or an internal jnsurrection (an 
event every way probable), it would be 
found, that these estimates by which the 
redemption of the charge to be incurred 
by the proposed arrangement was made, 
might prove erroneous. At the same time, 
he was convinced, that ultimately, the 
resources of India would be sufficient, and 


more than sufficient, to meet every demand | 


that could be made upon them. There 
was another point in the scheme which 
he could not understand, and that was, 
the strict control which was proposed to 
be established, on the part of the supreme 
government, over the subordinate govern- 
ments of India, so that no step was to be 
taken, no expense incurred by those subor- 
dinate governments, without the sanction 
of the Goyernor General. When they 
considered the distance at which some of 
these subordinate governments were si- 
tuated from the seat of the supreme 
government, and when they recollected 
how greatly the business which the Go- 
vernor General had already to transact 
would be augmented by this arrangement, 
€ was apprehensive that the attention of 
that great officer would be diverted from 
the exercise of a vigilant superintendence 
of the comprehensive and high affairs of 


that great empire. If every expense, 
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under whatever circumstances, to be in- 
curred, must be previously referred to the 
Governor General, his time must be fre- 
quently unworthily occupied by points of 
minor detail, to the great detriment of 
more important questions. Nor was that 
all; for these subordinate governors would 
be also lowered in the estimation of 
those over whom they presided, and by 
whom it was so necessary they should be 
held in great respect, if they could not 
perform one act of authority, or incur any 
public expense, without the direct sanc- 
tion of the supreme government. He, 
therefore, was of opinion, that much greater 
inconvenience would arise than advantage 
from the proposed alteration. He could 
easily conceive that, to a certain extent, 
the plan might be advantageous ; but then 
it did not require an Act of Parliament to 
establish it. A single despatch from the 
Home Government to the several subor- 
dinate governments, stating that no ex- 
pense above any certain amount, should 
be incurred by those governments, 
without the sanction of the Governor 
General, That might be a reasonable 
limitation of their authority; but the idea 
of making a law on the subject could not 
be entertained. To the proposal for 
establishing a new frame of government 
in India, byappointing a Governor General, 
with a counsellor for each presidency, 
distinct from the local government of 
Bengal, he must say, that, at the first 
blush, he should consider it an improve- 
ment; but it was to be considered, whe- 
ther it would not interfere too much with 
the subordinate presidencies. If it was in- 
tended, that the governors of the subordinate 
presidencies were to be inferior in import- 
ance to the councillors of the supreme 
government, the consequence would be, 
that only persons of inferior qualifica- 
tions would accept those appointments. 
Hitherto it had been considered essential 
not only to a due discharge of the duties 
of the office, but with a view to the 
effect produced on the minds of the na- 
tives, that the.Governors of the subordinate 
presidencies should be officers of high 
rank, and men of eminence, to whom the 
natives would look up with confidence and 
respect. It had with this view, appeared 
desirable that there shonld be an occa- 
sional nomination to these presidencies of 
persons of superior English rank—-such, 
for instance, as the appointments of Lord 
Clare to the government of Bombay—of 
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Lord Buckinghamshire, Lord Clive, and 
Lord William Bentinck, to that of Madras. 
He wished to call the attention of his 
right hon. friend to this point, and to 
know whether there would not be a diffi- 
culty in prevailing on men of eminence in 
this country to go out to India to fill these 
subordinate presidencies. With respect to 
the new presidency in the western parts 
of Bengal, he was prepared to approve of 
that measure, if it were not attended with 
too great an additional expense for the 
present state of our finances. At the time 
when the nomination of Lord William 
Bentinck to the government of India took 
place, that subject was brought under his 
consideration at the India Board ; and it 
became a question which of two plans 
should be adopted—one, that the Western 
States should be formed into a separate 
presidency; and the other, that they 
should be connected, to a great extent, 
with the Governorship of Bombay. He 
had left the matter undetermined until 
Lord William Bentinck should have had 
the opportunity of making inquiries upon 
the spot, and of reporting to this country 
his opinion respecting the merits of the 
two plans. That officer had now probably 
reported in favour of the system of estab- 
lishing a separate presidency ; and if that 
were the case, though there were strong 
reasons for a different conclusion, he 
was disposed to acquiesce in that decision, 
as an important improvement. On the 
whole, he must repeat, that he regretted 
that this question was not brought forward 
at an earlier period of the Session; for it 
would be impossible, with any degree of 
satisfaction to the-parties immediately in- 
terested, or to the country at large, to pass 
such an important measure this Session, 
He disliked delay ; but delay was better 
than that the matter should be settled 
without receiving that due degree of at- 
tention which its importance demanded. 
He would, therefore, suggest, that the 
subject be suffered to stand over till next 
Session. Inthe plan generally he acqui- 
‘esced; but he doubted the expediency of 
continuing the Court of Directors, as at 
present elected and nominated, and as at 
present qualified for performing that part 
which they had hitherto enjoyed in the 
government of India. A mode of nomi- 
nation might be adopted more analogous 
to the new situation in which they were 
to be placed —of political officers having 
no connexion with commerce, 
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Mr. Marjoribanks having returned not 
many months ago, from China—havin 
—had twenty years’ experience in the 
trade between India and China; and 
having, in some measure, ‘come under an 
engagement with his fellow-countrymen in 
China, to use his humble endeavours ‘to 
render their very peculiar situation better 
understood and appreciated in this coun- 
try, felt himself called upon to address the 
House. It was very far from his ‘wish to 
enter, at that moment, into a discussion 
of the general question; but he might be 
permitted to say, in reply to the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House, that to his proposition for a 
new constitution of the Court of Directors 
he was entirely opposed. He also thought 
that the manner in which the patronage 
of the Company was managed, was con- 
ducive to the good Government of Eng- 
land. He had visited every presidency, 
and had seen the system in actual opera- 
tion; and he could conscientiously declare 
that no class of men in the world, bore, 
and deservedly bore, a higher character than 
the civil servants of the Company in India, 
These persons had been appointed by the 
Court of Directors under the existing sys- 
tem ; and as far as his observations of the 
manner in which the patronage had been 


bestowed by the Court of Directors, it had 


tended to uphold the high reputation of 
this country throughout India, But ‘he 
would advert to the principle upon which 
it was proposed to regulate our future in- 
tercourse with China. It was hardly ne- 
cessary for him to remind the House that 
the time had been, when the British resi- 
dents in Canton had been required to sub- 
mit to a degree of degradation and oppres- 
sion which never would have been toler- 
ated in any other country or under any 
other circumstances. It was, and is the 
object to obtain a better understanding, 
and a great era had now arrived, whena 
wide field was about to be opened to our 
commerce. His right hon. friend had 
very well described the painful situation of 
British residents in China, placed as they 
had been in the most trying situation. 
Not only their property, but their lives, 
and those of their fellow-subjects, were at 
stake. He agreed with his right hon. 
friend, that the period had arrived “when 
a change in the system ought to take place. 
It had been said, that we should trade as 
American vessels do—but without any 
prejudice towards the Americans, and te 
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collecting that we were all one people, 
he did not see why we should cross the 
Atlantic to look for an example in this 
respect. Perhaps the House had very 
little idea of what class of people the Hong 
in Canton was composed. When he first 
went to that country some were small shop- 
keepers, a greater part had become bank- 
rupts, at one time or other, and nearly all 
were men of broken-down and ruined for- 
tunes. Of course they did not bear a very 
high character; and indeed such was the 
disrepute in which the office of Hong was 
held, that no man of respectable character 
would undertake to fill it. Now, his 
opinion was, although he differed in this 
respect from several friends who were 
well informed upon the subject—that the 
exclusive privilege which the East-India 
Company had hitherto enjoyed, had 
served to prop and bolster up this body 
which would otherwise have fallen to pieces. 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
the condition of British subjects in China, 
and to the dangerous situation in which, 
in the'event of any ill-feeling arising on the 
part of the natives, they might be placed. 
The right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
right; but he was happy to say, that the 
most perfect cordiality and good feeling 
had existed between the crews of British 
vessels and the natives; and he should be 
ungrateful if he did not acknowledge the 
cordiality and kindness he had always re- 
ceived; but he begged to state that this 
feeling might have been in some degree 
improved. He invariably gave every as- 
sistance in his power to every man, with- 
out inquiring whether he was in the service 
of the East-India Company, or not. Just 
before he left China, a ship belonging to 
a British merchant was seized with pro- 
perty ‘toa very large amount on board. 
He advised the adoption of a conciliatory 
course towards the Chinese Government ; 
a petition was presented to the Viceroy; 
the consequence was that the ship was 
mmediately restored, and the property 
givenup. Perhaps he might observe, with 
teference to the observations which had 
been made relative to a harsh course being 
adopted towards the Chinese government, 
that it had only been pursued when it had 
been rendered necessary by oppression. 
They frequently heard with reference to the 

hinese character, that we had to contend 
against the most obstinate pride, and an 
exclusive idea of self-importance; but 
they should not forget that the Chinese 
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had wonderful cities and splendid build- 
ings and walked about in silks and satins, 
when Britons were nothing better than 
barbarians—who painted their bodies blue 
and yellow; and he could not help think- 
ing that it was not consistent with sound 
policy to treat any nation with supercilious 
contempt, or to yield to it the most abject 
submission. He could mention to the 
House several facts connected with the 
establishment of the Jesuit missionaries in 
China, which would perhaps, tend to re- 
move some erroneous ideas which were 
entertained respecting them. They cer- 
tainly were much more useful in teaching 
the Chinese an improved method of manu- 
facturing gunpowder, than in communi- 
cating the religious instruction which they 
affected to inculcate. From taking ex- 
aggerated statements referring to particular 
instances, and judging of the English 
character from men of the lowest grade, 
and of the most abandoned description, 
the Chinese people had formed a very in- 
accurate idea of the European character. 
Lord Macartney, perhaps, had more ex- 
perience than any other man; he had 
been ambassador at Portugal, Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Governor of 
Madras, and Governor-General of India; 
and in addition to his own extensive stock 
of diplomatic experience, he went to 
China accompanied by all the intelligence 
and all the science which the age would 
produce. Certainly, mixing with these 
illustrious persons, the Chinese formed a 
much more favourable, and at the same 
time a much more just idea of the European 
character, than they had previously enter- 
tained. To make the Europeans respected, 
a system of firmness, as well as of honesty 
and fair dealing, ought to be pursued. 
The more he thought on the subject the 
more he was convinced, that no concession 
they could make would have any effect on 
the Chinese beyond that of making them 
more overbearing—it would produce an 
effect exactly the opposite of what was 
intended. He believed, that, at this 
moment, the preservation of our China 
trade was owing to the firmness of Lord 
William Bentinck, who, two years ago, 
asserted, in a becoming manner, the 
honour and dignity of the British nation. 
He was convinced, that we had much to 
expect from their apprehensions, but very 
little from their favour. When he said 
this, he referred principally to those in 
authority, and with whom the China trade 
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was, at present, carried on. Among the 
mass of the people, he believed, there was 
a disposition in our favour. A proof of 
this was to be found in the expedition of 
Mr. Lindsay, who, possessing a consider- 
able knowledge of the Chinese character, 
was ordered to proceed to the different 
ports on the coast of China, and then to go 
on to the Loo Choo Islands. In the course 
of that expedition, he ascertained, that the 
Chinese people, at all the ports which he 
visited, were peculiarly desirous of British 
intercourse, and that even the Mandarins 
themselves, in several instances, professed 
themselves favourable to that intercourse ; 
but, as they said, their heads would sit 
loose upon their shoulders if they sanc- 
tioned it. At every place where Mr. 
Lindsay landed, he was received in the 
most friendly manner; and he would just 
trouble the House with one passage from 
a letter of that Gentleman. The hon. 
Member read the following paragraph :— 
‘ But | have not the slightest hesitation in 
‘ saying, that, if your proposition were to 
‘ be adopted, and if the northern ports of 
‘ China were to be opened at once to our 
‘ vessels, they might trade there without 
‘any contest, or sacrifice of money, or 
‘Joss. Wherever we went, we found the 
‘ people anxious, beyond our hopes, for 
‘ intercourse with us; and, I declare, we 
‘ met with more kindness and civility from 
‘the Chinese, during our voyage, than 
‘travellers could expect or experience 
‘from any civilized nation in the world.’ 
That was no speculation, but a state- 
ment of fact; the gentleman speaking the 
Chinese language admirably, he took his 
gun upon his shoulder, and walked about 
the country, where he was well received by 
every one. After Mr. Lindsay’s expedition, 
a short statement was published in the 
Chinese language, copies of which were 
sent into China, where they were publicly. 
commented upon. At last they reached 
the king, who expressed his great surprise 
that any foreigner should dare to write 
upon such subjects; in the mean time, 
however, many thousand copies had been 
circulated, and received with the utmost 
avidity by the Chinese. It was Mr, 
Lindsay's opinion, that if a course of inde- 
pendent conduct were pursued, all the 
ports of China might be opened to British 
industryand enterprise. This wasespecially 
the wish of the people of the parts north- 
ward of Canton. They were jealous of the 
monopol possessed by Canton, and would 
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do all in their power to get it putan end to, 
If, therefore, we had the jealousy of the 
government operating against us at 
Canton, we had the wishes of the people 
in our favour in the other ports of. the 
empire. Now, the benefit of having the 
people with us, even if the government, 
were against us, was sufliciently known at 
the present day, and the interests of the 
people, there could be no doubt, would be 
more powerful in our favour than. the 
jealousy of the government would be 
injurious to us. He was glad to know, 
that the study of the Chinese language: 
was now becoming general ; for since that 
had been studied we had been more re, 
spected and less imposed on. He thought, 
that there were two great objects we ought. 
to have in view: the first was, to give full 
and sufficient power to the British Repre- 
sentatives in China; the second was, if 
possible, to obtain a better understanding 
with the Chinese government. The changes 
now contemplated would, he thought, be. 
productive of the greatest benefit, not 
only considered with reference to their ex- 
tending and improving a great and most 
important branch of British commerce, but 
with regard to what was of still more 
importance, the future welfare of millions 
of men, who, at the present moment, 
were involved in a state of comparative 
ignorance and barbarism. He gave. his, 
most cordial support to the Resolutionsof. 
his right hon. friend. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson suggested, - as 
there could be no great objection to the 
Resolutions before the Committee, that, 
they should be allowed to pass, and that the, 
discussions upon them should take place 
at a further stage of the proceedings. If 
that appeared the wish of the House, 
he should refrain from speaking — then, 
and reserve himself for a future occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Charles Grant, in answer to 4 
question from Mr. Clay, said, that voting 
for these Resolutions would not pledge 
hon. Members to any specific course, 
wished them to be adopted that night, in 
order that he might be enabled to bring 
in, as soon as possible, a bill. founded 
upon them. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that as a sugges 
tion had been made to defer the discussion 
on the subject to some future period, be 
felt it due to the House and to himself to 
explain the grounds on which he deemed 
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tion, to proceed with the debate, Had 
the right hon. Gentleman conteuted him- 
self with placing the Resolutions on the 
Table of the House, unaccompanied by 
any explanation, he should readily have 
waived his privilege of addressing them, 
and postponed the discussion to a future 
day; but as the Resolutions had been 
accompanied with an able and elaborate 
speech, defending the ground on which 
they were based, he felt himself bound 
to the country to give his approbation of 
some portions, and his disapprobation of 
others; and to assign the reasons of his 
dissent from those portions of them to 
which he objected. And as the hon. 
Members who preceded him had each 
enjoyed their due share of the attention 
of the House, he trusted this indulgence 
would not be denied to him, who had 
devoted the best portion of his life to the 
study of the subject under debate. He 
should not abuse that indulgence by tres- 
passing at any unnecessary length upon 
that time to which others had an equal 
claim with himself. He had formed no 
outline of a speech—he had brought with 
him no books to quote—he had provided 
no documents to read—but he had merely 
noted down, as he went along, the ob- 
servations that fell from the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Control ; 
and to these, and these alone, he would 
strictly confine himself—his object being 
not display, not delusion, not retaliation, 
but a plain, practical, and business-like 
view of the great question before them, 
in order to determine by what mode the 
greatest amount of good to all parties 
could be promoted in the change they were 
about to effect. For this purpose he would 
watve every thing preliminary—he would 
discard all ornament—he would appeal 
only to their reason and their judgment ; 
as, all he desired, was a sound and just 
conclusion as to the best course to be 
pursued. The subjects proposed to the 
consideration of the House, by the right 
hon. Gentleman, were three; first, the 
civil and political administration of India; 
secondly, the commerce with China; and, 
thirdly, the compromise with the East- 
India Company, by which their assent to 
the proposed new arrangement had been 
purchased. He would examine each in the 
order in whiich they had been introduced 
lo their notice. The right hon. Gentle- 
man began by stating his conviction, that, 
on the whole, the political administration 
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ficial, and had advanced that country to a 
higher state of prosperity than it enjoyed 
under its native princes, and improved the 
condition of the people. To this he (Mr. 
Buckingham ) felt compelled to offer a 
direct negative; as no fact was better 
established on evidence than this—that 
when the English first obtained settle- 
ments on the coasts of India, at Surat, 
Goga, and Bombay, the country, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Mill, the able 
and the only accurate historian of India, 
the seat of one of the most splendid was 
and flourishing monarchies on the face 
of the globe ; while, at present, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Rickards, 
one of the ablest of the civil servants, 
and of Sir Thomas Monroe, one of 
the ablest of the military servants of the 
Company, the proofs of decline and 
decay were every where to be seen. 
According to the former, the system of 
English rule had reduced the natives to a 
state, not merely of poverty, but of misery 
the most abject, in which they were 
doomed to sow in wretchedness and reap 
in despair ; and to continue in worse than 
Egyptian bondage, without a hope of any 
other deliverance than the grave. Ac- 
cording to the latter, whole districts, 
which he had been appointed to survey, 
had so fallen off from their original state 
of prosperity, that for an extent of 200 
miles in length, in the Soondah, he saw 
only forest and jungle growing up on 
land formerly well cultivated, and which, 
according to ancient revenue accounts, 
yielded a large annual tribute to the 
state; while, at present, there was no- 
thing to be seen but once cultivated fields 
turned into barren wastes — aud villages, 
formerly thickly peopled, ultimately un- 
inhabited and abandoned to silent desola- 
tion. These were the melancholy proofs 
of the nature of the Company’s rule in 
India, drawn from the ablest of their own 
servants. But he would cite a nearer and 
a much more recent authority—one only a 
few days old—and falling from the lips of 
the Secretary to the India Board (Mr. 
Macaulay), whom he had now the pleasure 
to see before him. About a fortnight ago, 
in the discussion, at a morning sitting of 
the House, on the claims of Mr, Hutchin- 
son against the India Company, the prin- 
cipal argument used by the hon. Secretary 
was, that if these claims were admitted, 
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East-India Company, but by their native 
subjects, whom he characterized as “ al- 
ready the most oppressed and heavily 
taxed race under the sun.” It was rather 
unfortunate that this admission should 
have been so recently made, as it afforded 
a striking contrast to the view assumed 
by the President of the India Board. But 
its truth was undeniable; and he would 
leave the House to judge how it was 
possible to reconcile the pretended good 
government of the East-India Company 
with this abject condition of those under 
their rule. To him it appeared irrecon- 
cileable, and, therefore, he contended, 
that as the weight of evidence was wholly 
in support of the former, and as this 
corresponded entirely with the result of 
his own experience in the country, India 
itself, he felt justified in denying alto- 
gether the assumption on which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Grant) had founded 
his eulogies of the Company’s rule. As 


if, indeed, there had been some lurking 
apprehension of a denial of this assump- 
tion, the right hon. Gentleman apologized 
by anticipation for the inertness of the 
Company’s government, and allowed, that 
it.was in its nature sluggish and apathetic; 


its nature was to love repose, to give a 
sort of passive resistance to innovation, 
and not to risk too much by change. But 
it was unfortunate, that this sluggishness 
was only observed when improvement or 
benefit was to be conferred. If war, or 
conquest, or spoliation, or plunder, was 
to be the pursuit, their dormant energies 
were soon quickened into life—they were 
not apathetic then; their love of repose and 
their hostility to change, each disappeared, 
and they were among the foremost in the 
activity of their career. It was thus, that 
the reigns of several of the Governors 
General had been called ‘brilliant ad- 
ministrations ” from the vast accessions 
of territory which they had made by 
plundering the native princes of their 
lawful dominions. It was thus, that 
having landed on the coasts of India as 
humble traders, sueing as a matter of 
grace and favour, for a small spot of 
land whereon to erect a factory, and dis- 
pose of their wares, they sought out 
grounds of quarrel with their unsus- 
pecting and generous benefactors, and, 
marching from province to province, and 
from kingdom to kingdom, they passed 
from merchants to sovereigns, and either 
usurped or overturned every throne, and 
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deposed. or exiled every lawful sovereign 
in the country! In all these aggressions, 
there was none of the sluggishness of 
which the right hon. Gentleman spoke; 
their indolence was only manifested. jy 
matters of improvement ; and their great 
hostility to change, and dread of innova. 
tion, were reserved for opposition to the 
progress of Christian missionaries, 
Colonization by British settlers, and to 
the freedom of the Press. It was in ‘the 
same spirit that they refused to recognize 
the political existence of the natives, as 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman ; and 
he would simply ask the House whether 
that could possibly be a good government, 
which refused to make theslightest recogni- 
tion of any political right, or even political 
existence, in a people, whom they used for 
no other purpose than as instruments of 
production ; for which, it was the chief, 
if not the sole business of their govem- 
ment, to plunder all their substance, save 
only the scanty stock which was left in 
their possession to subsist them for further 
production, and further plunder still. He 
rejoiced to hear, that the political exist- 
ence of the Indian people was at length to 
be clearly recognized; as this first step 
would lead to others, and their advance- 
ment in comfort, intelligence, and happi- 
ness, would then go on, he hoped, with 
accelerating speed. In addition to the 
pretended excellence of the Company's 
government, which was assigned as a 
reason for our still leaving the political 
administration of India in their hands; it 
was said, that it would be dangerous to 
transfer from them to the Crown the 
extensive patronage which they now dis- 
pensed. It was something new, no doubt, 
to hear a Minister of the Crown enlarging 
upon the danger of patronage, and dis- 
claiming, or rather refusing to have it 
placed at its disposal: but as the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had said, on a former occasion, in that 
House, that the day for governing by pa- 
tronage had gone by, it might be thought 
becoming in his associates to repudiate all 
claims to its exercise. He would not 
venture to decide whether it was the excess 
of disinterestedness, or the love of ease, 
and the aversion to be troubled with its 
dispensation (for to dispense patronage 
satisfactorily was undoubtedly a very 
troublesome affair) that had led to this 
determination. But he must say, that 
this pretended alarm about the danger of 
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India patronage being transferred to the 
Crown, was altogether destitute of founda- 
tion. What was the actual state of the 
case? Why, that at the present moment, 
all the most important patronage was 
directly exercised by the Ministers, and 
that of the inferior patronage they might 
have indirectly as large a share as they 
desired. By whom was the appointment 
of the Governor General made? Nomin- 
ally, no doubt, by the Company : but, as 
the Crown had a veto, and might refuse 
to confirm any such appointment, it was 
an obviously shorter course for the Min- 
isters to indicate before-hand, who they 
wished to be chosen : and to say, in effect, 
—this is the man whom the king delights 
to honour: and it is useless for you to 
think of appointing any other, for no other 
will we, as the Ministers of the Crown, 
confirm, The appointment of the Gover- 
nor General was then already actually 
in the hands of the Government : as well 
as that of the Commander-in-Chief, of 
the Judges of the Supreme Courts, and of 
the Bishops; so that while all the heads 
of the Civil, the Military, the Judicial, and 
the Ecclesiastical branches of the service 
were already in the hands of the Ministers, 
they deprecated the idea of intrusting 
them with the dangerous power of exercis- 
ing the patronage of India, as adding too 
largely to the influence they already pos- 
sessed! The subordinate appointments 
might not generally be worth their trouble 
or their care; but whenever they desired 
to dispose of any of these, nothing was 
more easy than for them to obtain any 
number of them that they wished. That 
a tolerably extensive traffic in this branch 
of patronage once existed, was proved by 
the fact of the late Lord Castlereagh 
having been once accused of bartering a 
seat in the House of Commons for a writer- 
ship in India, as a fair marketable and 
business-like exchange ;—when the noble 
Lord, with that coolness by which he was 
characterized, turned round upon his accu- 
sers, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What! is it then 
come to this? Are we all at once become 
80 pure and immaculate, that a fair ex- 
change like this is to be called corruption, 
‘when the practice is as general as it is 
constant, and is as notorious as the sun at 
noon-day ?”—defending the crime by its 
very notoriety, and expressing astonish- 
ment at its being deemed worthy of notice. 
Such practices he hoped and believed did 
not prevail now: but if the occasion 
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should arise, on which a Minister might 
desire to make any use of such patron- 
age, it was as much at his disposal as ever, 
by the mere asking for it, and reserving 
other favours in return; with the great 
disadvantage to the public, of his not 
being openly responsible to this House for 
its exercise, which he would be, if it were 
intrusted to his avowed direction, when 
the fear of exposure in Parliament might 
operate as a wholesome check upon its 
distribution ; whereas, while the patronage 
continued in the hands of the Directors, 
they might accommodate the Minister 
with any portion of it that he desired, and 
shield him from all responsibility for its 
misappropriation. It had been said, 
indeed, that no plan had been proposed 
for the regulation of this patronage, which 
would remove the difficulties of the case. 
But the right hon. Gentleman was too well 
read in Indian history and affairs, and too 
well acquainted with the history of past 
discussions, not to be well aware that Lord 
Grenville, in his celebrated speech of 1813, 
had proposed a plan, which would have 
obviated all difficulty, and which was 
capable of being reduced to immediate 
practice. It was this: to let the selection 
for the first appointments to the India ser- 
vice, in the civil, military, and all other 
departments, be made from the youths 
educated at the principal seminaries in 
England, who should be most distinguish- 
ed for their attainments and character, out 
of which all vacancies, as they occurred, 
should be filled: and if their progress in 
the service, subsequent to their first 
appointment, were made by gradation 
of time alone, unless disqualification 
should be proved, as is the case with the 
military branch of the service in India 
now, the influence of patronage would be 
altogether destroyed; as attainments and 
character would be the only patrons in the 
first instance, and length of service, and 
faithful discharge of duty, the only claim 
afterwards. If to this were added, the 
plan suggested by the right hon. the late 
President of the Board of Control (who 
had himself disposed of a portion of his 
India patronage in civil appointments, 
according to the rule adverted to above ;) 
and sons of military officers serving in 
India had a preference of eligibility for 
cadetships in the Indian.army, the largest 
amount of supply would be always avail- 
able to meet the demand ; and neither the 
Ministers nor the Directors need be in- 
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trusted with the temptation which each so 
loudly professed their desire to avoid. 
The next topic touched on was, the intend- 
ed separation of the trading and political 
character of the Company; and at this he 
sincerely and heartily rejoiced. No union 
could be more fatal to the virtue of any 
rulers, or the happiness of any people, 
than this incongruous alliance between 
things which never could be blended well 
together; as each was, in reality, fatal to 
the other. It was a profound remark of Lord 
Grenville, that the union of the merchant 
with the sovereign was fatal to the due dis- 
charge of the duties of both. No sovereign 
that was also a trader, ever ruled his sub- 
jects well: no merchant, that was also a 
sovereign, ever traded but at a loss. And 
Mr. Vansittart, himself a President of the 
Council of Bengal, describes in his evi- 
dence, before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, the manner in which these mer- 
chant-kings exercised their power, Their 
rule of buying, he said, was to make the 
natives take whatever price the buyers 
chose to offer: and their rule of selling 
was, to make the natives give whatever 
price the sellers chose to ask. It would 
have been a miracle, indeed, if a country 
so placed between the tyranny of the 
sovereign and the avarice of the trader, 
should not have been plundered to the 
last dregs, and impoverished almost to 
exhaustion. This fatal union had lasted 
far too long, and it was high time that it 
should be dissolved. He could not help 
thinking, however, that though the disso- 
lution was desirable, that which was left 
to the India Company ought to have been 
taken from them—namely, their political 
administration: and then, that which 
had been taken from them — namely, 
their mercantile transactions, might sally 
have been left. The idea of committing 
the government of an empire, containing 
a hundred millions of souls, to the manage- 
ment of a Joint Stock Company, whose 
only interest was in the dividends they 
derived on their stock, was so preposter- 
ous, that if it were now to be proposed 
for the first time in this House, no lan- 
guage would be adequate to describe the 
astonishment which its bare announcement 
would excite. The right hon. Gentleman 
had himself spoken of the evils of having 
a mercantile body to govern a great coun- 
try, whose only object of care was the 
dividends they were to receive. But this 
argument was: a two-edged sword ; it cut 
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both ways, and it proved also, that to 
have a joint stock political body to gover 
a country, whose only anxiety was to 
keep up the dividends on their stock, 
was equally bad. No matter from what 
sources the dividends were to come; 
whether from the commerce with the 
country, or its revenue: in either cage, 
the utmost exertions would be made to 
secure the requisite amount; and that 
being obtained, all thoughts of remission 
of taxation, or of future improvement, 
would be discarded. In their mercantile 
character, the Company derived their di. 
vidends from a monopoly of trade; in 
their political character, they were to de- 
rive their dividends from the surplus 
revenue of the country: and as they 
would have more power as rulers, to levy 
their exactions, than they could have, as 
merchants, to extort their profits, theformer 
would be by far the most fatal to the pros- 
perity of the country. India, in shot, 
was but one vast and enlarged edition of 
Ireland, where the people who tilled the 
earth were forbidden to feed on its pro- 
duce, which was exported and sold for the 
benefit of idle and unproductive absentees; 
and the wretchedness of the peasantry, 
both in the one and in the other of these 
unhappy and misgoverned countries, was 
occasioned by, and existed in proportion 
to, the exactions wrung from them to 
remit to others, and to be spent in other 
lands. In happier countries, England, for 
example, when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had obtained the revenue neces- 
sary for the payment of the public estab- 
lishments, and the interest of the debt,— 
if there were a surplus, however small, he 
came down to the House, and stated the 
mode in which he meant to dispose of it, 
by a remission of such of the taxes as 
pressed most heavily on the people. Bit 
in India, remission of taxes was a thing 
unknown. The only limitation to the 
amount wrung from the natives was their 
capacity to pay. They were taxed to the 
uttermost farthing, and had only a bare 
subsistence left. Out of the first proceeds 
of the revenue thus raised, the public es 
tablishments and the interest of the debt 
were paid: but the surplus, instead of 
being remitted to lighten the public bur- 
thens, had to be sent to England, there to 
be divided as profits, among the pro- 
prietors of India Stock ; and if, after this, 
a surplus should still remain, it was dis- 
posed of, by making new appointments, 
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and giving places and pensions that ab- 
sorbed it all. In other countries, a re- 
duction of expenditure was often made, 
because there was a public voice to de- 
mand relief. But, in India, nothing but 
the incapacity to pay, ever occasioned the 
reduction of a single charge—and why ? 
For the simplest of all reasons—because 
the Directors in England were naturally 
averse to retrench the places filled, or the 
emoluments enjoyed by their sons, their 
nephews, and their other relatives and de- 

ndents. The more extensive the es- 
tablishments as to numbers, the more of 
the family could be provided for; and the 
lager their pay, the sooner would they 
return with ample fortunes. This was, 
therefore, a matter that came home to the 
business and the bosoms of men; and as 
long as the Joint Stock Company should 
exercise the powers of the Government, 
and dispense the patronage, there was no 
hope of a change in this particular; so 
that the country was doomed, while this 
system lasted, to all the evils of which it 
was the parent and prolific source. He 
said the system, because it was to that, 
and not to the individuals to whom its 
direction was intrusted, that his objections 
lay. Among the Directors of the India 
Company, there were many for whom he 
had personally the highest respect and 
esteem: among the proprietors of India 
Stock, there were many for whom he had 
ahigh regard; and as to the individuals 
composing the civil and military service 
of the Company in India, there was not, 
he believed, in the world, a more intelli- 
gent, high-minded, and generous set of 
men, 
the defects of a system, the most incon- 
gruous in all its parts that could be well 
imagined. For instance, the proprietors 
of India Stock were a body fluctuating 
between 3,000 and 5,000 individuals, 
including men, women, and children ; the 
two latter predominating in number over 
the former, and each and all having no 
other interest whatever in the prospects of 
the country, than just to secure their fixed’ 
dividend, and nothing more. Their Di- 
fectors were men who, as was well 
observed by the late President of the 
India board (Mr. Wynn), were, upon the 
average, from sixty to seventy years of 
age, and to a few only of these, the senior. 
Members, nine in number, was committed 
the task of governing an empire with a’ 
hundred millions of souls, and by orders’ 
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sent from a country many thousand miles 
distant from the scene. What was the 
inevitable consequence ?—Declining trade, 
declining population, declining revenue, 
and nothing increasing but their embarrass- 
ment and their debt! And yet to such a 
body was still to be confided the future 
government of India—a body so change- 
able, that it was never composed of the 
same materials for any two days following, 
some selling out their stock, and some 
buying in, every day in the week, and no 
other qualification than being a stock- 
holder, being required to form a part of 
this governing body. If a gentleman in 
the country came for the first time to 
London, and chose to buy in 500/. worth 
of India stock, he became an Indian le- 
gislator at once; he could go down to the 
India House in Leadenhall-street, take a 
part in the debates, move a resolution for 
the recall of the Governor General, a vote 
of censure on the Court of Directors, or a 
re-modelling of the army or civil service ; 
and as a proprietor of India stock, was as 
much entitled to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the Court, as the oldest member 
in it. When he had held his stock twelve 
months, he might also vote upon the 
most delicate and important questions 
that could be submitted to that body for 
decision; and when he had given his vote, 
and passed his resolutions, he could sell 
out his stock the next day, and leave the 
responsibility of his conduct to those who 
might remain, or who might buy in after 
him; and these were changing every day. 
The cameleon, in short, did not more fre- 
quently change its hues, than did the 
Court of Proprietors its members. It was 
not a triennial, nor an annual, but a daily 
Parliament, to deliberate upon the affairs 
of a distant and little known country, and 
to such a body we were now recommended 
to confide the government of India again 
for another forty years! Against this part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s plan he 
tendered his most earnest and solemn 
protest; and when the proper time arrived, 
he should be prepared to show that this 
was utterly incompatible with good go- 
vernment, or the happiness of the people. 
Let the Company trade if it will, and 
compete with the private merchant if it 
likes. Let it have no monopoly, but do 
not deprive it of its fair share of competi- 
tion with the rest. Take from it its poli- 
tical character, and leave it to deal with 
its mercantile affairs, divested of its 
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monopoly, as it should see fit. That. 


would be the separation he should have 
recommended, and that, he believed, 
would have satisfied the people of Eng- 
land, as well as the people of India, better 
than this Joint-Stock-Governing-Com- 
pany, with its quarterly dividends, and 
marketable stock. He would pass on, 
however, with as much rapidity as pos- 
sible, to the other portions of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, which related 
to the trade with China. He had heard, 
with unmixed satisfaction, the announce- 
ment, that from henceforward, the com- 
merce of that country was to be equally 
open toall his Majesty’s subjects. He 
believed there was no one measure of the 
Government which would give more 
general satisfaction to all classes than this 
—as to all it could not fail to be pro- 
ductive either of direct or collateral benefit. 
The fact mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman, of the Company’s trade 
gradually declining, while that of the 
private werchant was as gradually in- 
creasing, was proof sufficient of the in- 
capacity of monopolies to compete with 
open trade, wherever the two could be 
brought into competition or comparison : 
and it was only matter of astonishment 
that this had not long ago determined the 
Government to put an end to so ruinous a 
system as this of exclusive privileges. An 
hon. Member (Mr. Clay) had presented a 
petition from some of his constituents of 
the Tower Hamlets, praying that the 
Company might be still allowed to trade 
to China, as well as private merchants. 
The answer to that prayer, he conceived, 
ought wholly to depend on whether the 
political administration was to continue 
in their hands or not. If they were to 
retain the government of India, then he 
considered that they should not be allow- 
ed to trade in any way whatever. But if 
the political administration were to be in 
the hands of the Crown, then, undoubt- 
edly, it would be unjust not to permit the 
East-India Company, or any other joint 
stock association, to trade as they might 
think proper, merely depriving them of 
their exclusive monopoly, but allowing 
them to trade in open competition with 


others to any part of the world. One of 


the topics touched on by the right hon. 
Gentleman was, the alleged jealousy of 
the Chinese, which had been a favourite 
objection urged by the Company against 
the admission of the private trader into 
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their ports. But he would ask whether 
that jealousy was not rather directed 
against the Company than the private 
merchants? Towards the former, ‘the 
Chinese had abundant reason for lookin 
with apprehension at all points. Their 
land frontier now pressed close upon the 
borders of China itself: and when the 
Chinese saw the progress of the Company 
in India, landing first upon the coast as 
humble traders, and soliciting, as a matter 
of grace and favour, the grant of a small 
spot of land whereon to erect factories 
for the sale of goods, and afterwards, 
under various pretences, possessing them. 
selves of the whole country as sovereigns, 
was it to be wondered at that they should 
regard the Company as a set of designing 
adventurers, who would insinuate them. 
selves, first, into the ports of China, then 
into the interior, and afterwards assume the 
dominion of the whole country? Another 
circumstance which tended greatly to keep 
alive this apprehension of danger from the 
Company was this—that while all other 
vessels entered the port of Canton with 
pacific appearances, as well as for pacific 
purposes, the Americans, for instance, with 
varnished sides and mercantile apparel, 
armed only with a few guns to defend them- 
selves from the Malay pirates, the East- 
India Company’s ships came in all the 
outward appearance of frigates and line. 
of-battle ships, with a tier of sixteen or 
eighteen guns on either side, ready for 
immediate action, with double the number 
of men carried by other ships employed in 
the same trade ; and with officers dressed 
in uniforms, like the officers of the navy, 
with gold embroidered coats, cocked hats, 
and swords by their sides, presenting 
altogether so strong a resemblance to the 
ships of war and naval officers of his 
Majesty, that no Chinese could perceive 
the difference: and their very natural 
conclusion was, that the Company meti- 
tated some covert attack, and were only 
waiting their opportunity to carry it into 
execution: for they concluded, that if 
their object had been trade alone, they 
would have had only trading ships and 
trading crews; but that their warlike 
equipment was intended for a warlike 
purpose; and therefore it behoved the 
Chinese authorities to keep a jealous and 
a vigilant eye upon their proceedings. It 
was said, however, that the state of things 
had recently been altered in China, atd 
that there was now a body of “ indepen 
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dent Englishmen” established in Canton, 
which showed the safety of admitting the 
private trader into that port at least. 
There were various acceptations of the 
word “independent,” but he would describe 
to the House the footing on which the 
English gentlemen alluded to remained at 
Canton, and he would have the House to 
judge whether they were what an English 
Assembly of Legislators would call “ in- 
dependent.” Not one of all the number 
could even visit Canton without a special 
license or permission from the East-India 
Company: even if so permitted, there was 
not one who might not be expelled from 
Canton, merely for being an Englishman, 
aud for no other reason, by the authority 
of the Company’s factory, who were em- 
powered so to do by virtue of the Com- 


_pany’s Charter. And what was the result ? 


—why, that Englishmen desirous of set- 
tling at Canton, as members of this 
“independent body,” were obliged to deny 
their name and country, to get metamor- 
phosed into Russians, Prussians, Swedes, 
or Danes—to desert the English standard, 
and hoist a foreign flag, as theironly protec- 
tion from the arbitrary banishment of the 
Company’s supercargoes! This was the 
“independence” which British subjects en- 
joyed at Canton. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, however, the trade of these 
private merchants, who were tolerated as 
foreigners, though well known to be of 
English name and birth, had progressively 
increased, while that of the Company had 
as progressively declined; and this fact 
alone, he thought, was quite sufficient to 
show that the true policy of the British 
Government was to grant exclusive privi- 
leges to none, but to extend equal rights, 
religious, political, and commercial, to all 
the subjects of the realm, wheresoever 
they might be found. One of the branches 
of this trade that had most rapidly in- 
creased, was that carried on in opium, 
which had been accurately described to a 
certain extent, by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the President of the India Board, as 
well as by the hon. member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. C. Marjoribanks); but they 
had each omitted one portion of its his- 
tory, which he would venture to supply. 
It was this, that the cultivation and ma- 


_ nufacture of this opium, was one of the 


large monopolies still existing in the hands 

of the Company in India; and was so 

productive, that in consequence of this 

monopoly, the article was often sold at the 
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Company’s sales at Calcutta, at an advance 
of 1,000 per cent above the actual price 
at which it might be produced. So much 
importance, indeed, was attached to this 
traffic, that the superintendent of the 
cultivation of opium, residing at Patna, 
was paid by the Company a larger salary 
than that given to the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, the Representative of 
his Majesty, and the head of the judicial 
establishment in India. And yet, while 
the Company claimed to itself the high 
prerogative of being the guardian of the 
laws, and the preservers of the morals of the 
people over whom they ruled, and punished 
with extreme severity any infraction of 
their own regulations—they cultivated 
this opium for no other purpose than for 
smuggling it into China, against the laws 
and edicts of the empire ; and as had been 
truly said, of poisoning the health, and 
destroying the morals of the people of that 
country. It was painful to think what a 
vast amount of evil had been already 
created by this trade; but if the traders 
of China could be supplied with British 
manufactures in payment for their goods, 
instead of this deleterious drug, a whole- 
some and reciprocally beneficial commerce 
would be created, instead of the mischiev- 
ous and demoralizing traffic which now 
did injury to both; the whole guilt of 
which rested with the Company, as it was 
they who furnished the opium from India, 
and their supercargoes at Canton who 
licensed the smugglers in China, so that 
the beginning and the end of this illicit 
and contraband trade was theirs. It 
was pretended, however, that though our 
intercourse with China might be safely 
retained on its present footing, yet that a 
more extended intercourse would endanger 
the whole, by leading to such ruptures as 
would induce the Chinese to break off all 
connexion with us, and shut us out from 
the other ports altogether. The best answe 

to this was the fact, that the Chinese 
receive the ships of all nations with equal 
readiness, and never ask whether they are 
free-traders, or ships of an exclusive Com- 
pany. Their object was like that of all 
other mercantile people, to buy cheap and 
sell dear; and with whomsoever they 
could effect these objects, they were ready 
andwilling to enter into negotiation. It was 
indeed pretended that the bare proposition 
of throwing open the trade to the people 
of England, would be calculated to give 
such a shock to public feeling in China, 
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as to make them protest against it alto- 
gether; as it was inferred from their 
admitting us only to one port now, that 
they were an anti-commercial people, and 
averse to any extensive foreign connexion. 
He (Mr. Buckingham) thought he had 
given sufficient reason for the existence of 
that jealousy which led to this limitation 
of the European trade to one port only, 
namely, the fear that the East-India Com- 
pany, or the Europeans generally, were a 
deceitful race, who would enter their ports 
on the coast under pretence of trade, but, 
subsequently pass into the interior, and 
ultimately take their country fromthem, as 
they had done in India, Java, and elsewhere. 
But what would be said of the absurdity of 
the conduct pursued by the British Govern- 
ment, who, pretending to take the lead 
among the nations for superiority in in- 
telligence, civilization, and above all, 
commercial enterprise, were guilty of the 
monstrous blunder, as well as injustice, 
of confining the whole of the trade from 
China to one port only, namely, the 
port of London, not from any jealousy of 
Chinese encroachments on our territory, 
not from any apprehended danger of 
admitting armed Chinese ships (for no 
vessel of that nation had ever yet passed 
round the Cape of Good Hope), but from 
mere deference to the monopoly of an 
English Hong, the East-India Company, 
for whose exclusive profits every other 
port in England was to be closed against 
the admission of Chinese produce! ‘This 
reproach upon our Legislature, he was 
happy to learn, was at length to be wiped 
away, by all his Majesty’s subjects being 
allowed freely to trade with China, and 
by all ports in his Majesty’s dominions 
being equally accessible to vessels trading 
from thence: a change in our commercial 
policy, which he believed would effect 
more good than any that had yet taken 
place during the present century, and for 
which the peculiar circumstances of the 
moment were most auspicious. For what 
was the condition of this country? There 
were, he well knew, some differences of 
opinion as to the actual extent of existing 
distress, as well as to the causes from 
which it sprung, and the remedies most 
fit to be applied. But he believed there 
was no difference of opinion whatever on 
this point : that the progress of invention, 
the improvements in machinery, the dis- 
coveries in the arts, and the increase of 


population, had brought the nation into a. 
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state of plethora, or fulness of excess, 
We had abundant capital, yet poverty 
increased ; we had immense powers of 
production, yet there was a large want of 
employment; we had an increasing popu- 
lation, yet thousands wanted relief. For 
such a state of things there were but two 
remedies—either to arrest the progress of 
production, and thin the population of the 
country, both of which were in excess as 
compared with the means of consumption 
or employment; or to open new outlets, 
to explore new markets, to supply new 
nations with our wares, to carry off our 
gradually accumulated excess. For this 
purpose there was no measure more likely 
to accomplish its end than the opening of 
the trade with China, and the immensely 
populous regions seated near its coasts, 
It had been well observed by the tight 
hon. President of the Board of Control 
(Mr. Grant) that the limits of the East- 
India Company’s Charter were not very 
narrow, as they extended from the Cape 
of Good Hope on the one side, to the 
Straits of Magellan on the other, and 
included nearly half the globe. This was 
undoubtedly true, and the greater must 
be our astonishment that any govern- 
ment could be so ignorant or so unjust, so 
blind or so profligate, as to lock up, as it 
were, these immense regions, in the hollow 
of the hands of twenty-four Indian Direc- 
tors —a majority of whom were incapati- 
tated by age and infirmity, and_ the 
remainder disqualified, by having no other 
than a pecuniary interest, for the direction 
of even a very limited concern of govern- 
ment and commerce combined ; but who 
had, by their exclusive monopoly, been 
intrusted with the dominion and _ the 
trade of more than half the globe. The 
Baron Humboldt had estimated the entire 
population of the earth as considerably 
less than 1,000 millions : and in the seve- 
ral countries of India, Persia, Arabia, 
China, Japan, Borneo, Java, and_ the 
Eastern Isles, all lying within the limits 
described, more than 500 millions of 
people existed, with whom the English 
nation (excepting only the insignificantly 
few proprietors of India stock) had been 
hitherto debarred, by their own Legisla- 
ture, from holding any intercourse, though 
they were accessible for all the purposes 
of profitable commerce by the slips aind 
merchants of every other country in the 
globe, except our own.. He would not 
enlarge upon the immense resources of 
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these teeming countries, and the vast 
expansion which the opening of them 
would give to British trade; but he would 
content himself with repeating his ear- 
nest belief, that in the present  cir- 
cumstances of the country, suffering 
as we did from extremes of wealth 
and poverty, of strength and weakness, 
of population and misery, there was no 
measure within the power of the British 
legislature to effect, that would afford a 
more extensive and permanent relief than 
this unlocking of the portals of the East, 
and rendering its almost illimitable com- 
merce and resources accessible to all. 
There were many other points of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech that he had 
taken notes of, and was strongly desirous 
of commenting upon. But at this late 
hour of the night (then twelve o'clock), 
and after the patient and indulgent hear- 
ing which had already been extended to 
him, he would pass them over till some 
fature opportunity, and would now briefly 
advert to the third great division of the 
subject before them: namely, the plan 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
for the future government of India. The 
first announcement was, that the Coin- 
pany was to surrender all their property, 
political, military, and commercial, into 
the hands of the Government—in return 
for which the Government was to under- 
take to pay all its debts, amounting to 
upwards of 40,000,000. : and besides this, 
to secure to the proprietors of India stock, 
the usual dividend of 103 per cent on 
every 1002. of stock held by them, payable 
from the revenues of India, with a gua- 
rantee fund of 2,000,000/., to accumulate 
at interest, as a source from whence to 
draw, in case of any deficiency; and that 
this arrangement was to continue for forty 
years, with power on the part of the Go- 
vernment to put an end to it in twenty 
years, on condition of the country redeem- 
ing the stock of the India proprietors, by 
paying them 200/. for every 1002. origin- 
ally invested ; or 1002. in principal for 
every Sl. 5s. of interest redeemed ; which 
would be 200/. for every 104 per cent. of 
interest redeemed. He knew not what 
other hon. Members might think of this, 
but for himself, after having given it all 
die consideration, he thought it a most 
Impolitic arrangement. He did not wish 
to injure the Court of Directors, or to 
diminish the real capital and fair merean- 
te interest of the proprietors : he had no 





objection to their being paid every farthing 
that was their due; but he must say, that 
he thought by far the best arrangement 
would have been for the Government to 
have charged itself with the political ad- 
ministration of the country—to have taken 
the forts, buildings, and all other estab- 
lishments, which were strictly territorial, 
and have become responsible for the terri- 
torial debts, the principal and interest of 
which might be fairly charged upon the 
revenues of the country; and then to let 
the Company do what it pleased with its 
commercial assets. If they were worth, 
as the proprietors contended, 19,000,0007. 
sterling—let them sell them, and divide 
the produce among themselves; and if it 
amounted to twenty, he should rejoice in 
their good fortune. Let them trade as a 
Company, in common with all others of 
his Majesty’s subjects, if so they thought 
proper—or let them wind up their com- 
mercial affairs, and retire from business, if 
they pleased. But that should be left to 
them. The government of India should 
have been assumed by the Ministers of the 
Crown ; and the revenues of the country 
be charged only with the territorial debt, 
which was sufficient indulgence to the 
Company, as the term of their lease was 
known to themselves; and if they had run 
an extravagant career, they alone ought, 
in strict justice, to be the sufferers; more 
especially as they or their predecessors, 
had, for so long a period (now more than 
two centuries) enjoyed enormous profits 
and emoluments at the public cost. In 
saying this, let him not be supposed to be 
speaking ill of the Directors or Proprietors, 
as men; his observations applied only to 
the system; he had no personal hostility 
to any single individual among the whole 
body. It was true that he had received 
at their hands no very great reasons to in- 
spire him with gratitude; but he did not 
hesitate to say, that he entertained a high 
respect for several of the Directors, while 
among the Proprietors there were many 
for whom he felt esteem and regard: and 
as to the civil and military services in 
India, he had always asserted, what he 
would here repeat, his firm belief that no 
country contained a more intelligent and 
honorable class of officers than these, 
among whom he had lived for many years 
with friendship and pleasure; and no man, 
he believed, had ever been removed from 
the country, who carried with him more of 
their good wishes and regrets. In addi- 
2C2 
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tion, however, to the improvidence of the 
terms of this arrangement, the time for 
which it was to endure was altogether too 
long. He had already stated his reasons 
why the political administration of India 
should not remain in the hands of the 
Zast-India Company for a single day be- 
yond the period at which its transfer to 
the Crown could be made: but to lock up 
the country for forty years in their further 
possession was altogether unjustifiable. 
He was not one of those who generally fell 
into the error of having too high a venera- 
tion for the ‘ wisdom of our ancestors ;” 
but he could, in this instance at least, 
show, he thought, that we were not getting 
wiser as we advanced in the progress of 
settling our Indian affairs. The right 
hon. Gentleman, so well read as he was in 
Indian history, and so intimately acquaint- 
ed with all its details, must remember, no 
doubt, that the first Charter granted to 
the Company by Elizabeth, about the year 
1600, was for a period of fifteen years 
only; with a further provision, inserted 
by way of clause, ‘‘ that if not found to 
be advantageous to the country, it might 
be annulled at any time under a notice of 
three years.” He stated this on the au- 


thority of Mr. Mill, whose History of India 
was a work of the highest accuracy and 


research. And even more recently, in- 
deed, in our own day, the proposition of 
the late Mr. Canning, in the discussions 
on the last charter, was to renew the ex- 
clusive privilege of the Company for ten 
years only; as he contended, and con- 
tended truly, that twenty years was much 
too long a period for which to tie up the 
hands of any government, or prevent their 
abrogating any delegated trust, if they 
found it advantageous to the nation so to 
do. But let us see how much more 
powerful were the reasons for a shorter 
term of Charter now than they ever were 
before. All the former Charters of the 
East-India Company were commercial, 
and they granted privileges to carry on a 
certain exclusive trade. There might, 
therefore, be some reason assigned for 
giving them a period long enough to 
realize remunerating profits if they entered 
into the trade at all. But now they were 
no longer to be traders. Their exclusive 
business would be to govern—and the 
Charter was to be granted to them for that 
purpose only. Upon what possible grounds 
could any claim so preposterous as this be 
made? ‘I'o govern was the business of the 
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Legislature, not of a Joint-Stock Com. 
pany ; and if the Ministers were incompe- 
tent to govern India, or unwilling to incur 
the trouble, let the possession be given 
back to its rightful owners. A country 
had no right to dominions over which it 
was incompetent to exercise its rule; and 
it was both unjust and unwise to extend 
the limits of our possessions beyond the 
power of the Legislature, through the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, to govern advan- 
tageously for the nation and for the pos: 
session itself. How much more important 
was it, therefore, now, than at any future 
period, to reserve to the Legislature the 
power, at a short but reasonable notice of 
time, to resume the trust it was about to 
delegate, and not to consign over 
100,000,000 of our fellow beings, bound 
hand and foot, to the tender mercies of 
these Joint-Stock rulers, for a period of 
forty or of twenty years, during which the 
only care or anxiety of the proprietors 
would be to get the dividends on their 
stock punctually paid; and, when that 
was effected, their solicitude would be at 
an end. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
pursuing this subject, had passed over the 
various topics, of the mode of raising the 
revenue, of the judicial and military ser- 
vices, and many others, which could only 
be named at present, but must be discussed 
at some future time; and he (Mr. Buck- 
ingham) would follow the same course, in 
order that he might fulfil his pledge of 
confining himself strictly to the points 
touched on in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to which he would rigidly 
confine his reply. He approved, then, 
entirely, of the creation of a fourth presi- 
dency in the western provinces ; and he 
thought the proposition of exempting the 
Governor General from all local cares, and 
giving him a supreme control, under a 
uniform system of jurisdiction throughout 
the whole of the presidencies, a most im- 
portant improvement. As the right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted some high author- 
ities in proof of the difficulties occasioned 
by the conflicting powers at present exist- 
ing, he (Mr. Buckingham) would add three 
striking instances, which were in some 
degree connected with his own history in 
that country. The first was this :—Lord 
Hastings, soon after his arrival in India, 
perceiving that the discussion of public 
affairs, and the dissemination of facts and 
opinions, through the medium of the Press, 
was likely to be of as much benefit t 
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India as to any other country in which it 
had been tried, removed the censorship of 
the Press in Bengal. The governor of 
Madras, Mr. Elliott, wholly disapproved 
of this step, and not only did he refuse to 
follow the example in his presidency, but, 
when a public meeting was held at Ma- 
dras, to vote an address of thanks to Lord 
Hastings for this act, the government of 
Madras threw every possible obstacle in 
the way of its accomplishment, and visited 
with its displeasure the distinguished indi- 
viduals who ventured thus to express their 
approbation of what the highest authority 
of the country had performed as his own 
act. Not long after this, the circulation 
of the Calcutta Journal, then under his 
(Mr. Buckingham’s) direction, having 
greatly increased, he entered into a con- 
tract with the Post-master General of 
India, to facilitate its despatch. In that 
country the newspapers paid no stamp- 
duty—a fact which he hoped the noble 
Lord opposite to him (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) would soon have to an- 
nounce of the newspapers of this country 
—but in lieu of this, they paid a postage 
according to weight. For the sake of 
despatch, he (Mr. Buckingham) contracted 
to pay the Post-master General 3,000 
rupees per month (then about 4,000/. ster- 
ling, per annum), for the free transmission 
of his Journal through the Company’s ter- 
titories; and that sum was punctually 
paid: but after its payment in Bengal, the 
governor of Madras, who hated free dis- 
cussion, was determined that no Journal 
should pass free in his presidency, though 
the full postage on it had been paid; and 
he accordingly had them stopped at Gan- 
jam, the frontier town between Bengal and 
Madras, and charged with postage all the 
way to their destination; and, on an ap- 
peal to the Governor General, under 
whose authority the contract had been 
made for all India, no redress could be 
had, and no refund was made. Another 
instance of these conflicting . authorities 
was just as striking. Subsequently to 
his (Mr. Buckingham’s) departure from 
India, a rule or regulation was passed by 
the Bengal government, and registered in 
the supreme court, by which alone it 
could obtain the force of law, and which 
empowered the local authorities to sup- 
press any newspaper that gave them any 
displeasure. This law was carried into 
eifect for the purpose of suppressing the 
Calcutta Journal, and destroying all the 
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valuable property invested in its establish- 
ment, as well as the income derived from 
its extensive circulation; yet when the 
same regulation was brought before the 
judges of the supreme court at Bombay, 
it was rejected by them as wholly uncon- 
stitutional and illegal—-and they refused 
to give it their assent: so that there were 
three different states of law at the three 
presidencies of India, respecting that most 
important subject, the freedom of the 
Press ;—the one having certain rules, of 
no legal authority, but enforced by the 
terror of arbitrary banishment, without 
trial, if they were infringed; the other 
having a previous censorship, exercised by 
an officer of government, who read all the 
proof sheets before they were committed 
to the Press, and struck out whatever he 
pleased; and the third having a power by 
law to suppress any journal that was dis- 
agreeable to them, without even the form 
of a trial, but at their mere will, pleasure, 
or caprice, The learned Judge was, 
therefore, perfectly correct in the opinion 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman, as 
to the extreme uncertainty of the state of 
the law; and no one but those who had 
lived under this state of uncertainty could 
fully appreciate its evils. As it regarded 
the Press, for instance, they had been told 
that at Calcutta the Press was perfectly 
free, save and except some very harmless 
restrictions; but these exceptions were 
somewhat remarkable. They prohibited 
all discussions on the conduct of the go- 
vernment, for that would be dangerous; 
they forbad all mention of the name of the 
bishop, for that would be disrespectful ; 
they interdicted all criticism on the opinions 
of the judges, for that would be offensive ; 
and they prohibited entirely all discussions 
that could have a tendency to excite dis- 
sensions in society, for that would give dis- 
satisfaction. In short, the regulations for 
the free press (as it was called) of India, 
were a perfect epitome of the caricature 
of Figaro, in the Comedy of Beaumarchais, 
who describes his having obtained per- 
mission to establish a Journal at Madrid, 
under a perfect freedom of the Press, save 
and except some trifling restraints, which 
were necessary for the public peace and 
safety; and accordingly he says, that 
finding he must not speak of affairs of go- 
vernment, nor of justice, nor of religion, 
that he must not censure any books, nor 
criticise the performances of the theatres, 
that he must say nothing which should 
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offend public functionaries, or excite the 
least difference of opinion in private so- 
ciety, be had determined to establish a 
paper which should avoid all these ; and, 
to give it an appropriate title, he should 
call it “‘ The Useless Journal.” He would 
now pass on to the most important of all 
the subjects yet touched on with respect 
to India. It appeared, from the plan of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that increased 
facilities were to be given to the settle- 
ment of Englishmen in India, by allowing 
them to reside at the presidencies, and to 
go into the old provinces, withouta license ; 
and to be restricted only from visiting the 
new or unsettled provinces without an 
express permission from the local govern- 
ments on the spot. The reason assigned 
for this relaxation, was the improved state 
of information among the natives, and 
the consequent greater safety of allowing 
the European settlers to go among them. 
Now, what was it that caused this im- 
proved state? Why, that very coloniza- 
tion, all partial and restricted as it was, 
and the Press, by which it was so con- 
stantly recommended ; and it was not too 
much to say, that if the colonization had 
been still greater, and the Press more free, 
the improvement of the natives would 
have been, at the present moment, ten 
times as great as it is. It was worthy of 
remark, too, that all the civil and military 
servants of the East-India Company were 
now converts to the opinion that coloniza- 
tion might be allowed with safety and 
advantage; though the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had said, and said truly, that 
twenty years ago there was scarcely an 
advocate for colonization to be found 
among their ranks. The question, then, 
again occurred—What was it that ef- 
fected this mighty change? Why, that 
very Press, which the Indian government 
oppressed and persecuted—and for which 
oppressions and persecutions the Home 
Government would afford no redress. The 
benefits that would arise from the admis- 
sion of colonization, were the daily theme 
of the Calcutta Journal, from its first 
establishment, in 1818. Mr. Elphinstone, 
Mr. Bayley, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie, were among its 
daily readers; and all were now agreed 
upon the advantages of colonization. 
Truth indeed was mighty, and would pre- 
vail. The only condition, it appeared, 
was, that there should be fixed laws, 
equally binding on all natives and Euro- 
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peans. Now this was all that he (Mr. 
Buckingham) when in India, asked. At 
the period of his removal from the coun- 
try, the edict was one of arbitrary power, 
without even the form of law—no trial, no 
defence, no appeal. The much-dreaded 
court-martial, which had been so much 
condemned for Ireland, would to him have 
been a blessing: a Hindoo tribunal, a 
Mahommedan divan, any thing which de- 
cided by known laws and fixed principles, 
he would have hailed as a relief; but all 
were denied. So much more highly did 
he value fixed Jaws than arbitrary power, 
that he would rather live under a govern- 
ment, where to breathe the name of the 
sovereign was punishable with decapita- 
tion and the exhibition of the head on a 
pike, than under a government where you 
were hypocritically told that you were 
free to say what you pleased, but who, on 
the moment of your saying anything that 
displeased them, and of which it was im- 
possible to judge, you were liable to be 
exiled without trial, and punished with 
the ruin of all your past fortune and your 
future hopes. However severe the law, 
if it were known and well defined, an 
offence against it might be avoided; but 
against the arbitrary, despotic, and capri- 
cious exercise of power, there was no safe- 
guard; and therefore it was so objection- 
able. It had been said, indeed, that it 
was not proper, in a country like India, 
to give unrestricted and unregulated 
liberty. Neither was it in any other 
country, for true liberty was the dominion 
of the law: and as to the necessity of 
establishing a strong government, to re- 
press the evils of such liberty, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken, his 
answer was, that nothing was so strong 
as justice; and that a government which 
enjoyed the approbation of public opinion 
was stronger than one armed with all the 
civil and military power of the world. 
On this subject he was strongly tempted 
to enlarge, as it was indeed a fertile 
theme; but he would reserve to a future 
period, his observations on the advantages 
of colonization, on the absurdity of all pre- 
tended alarms as to collision with the 
natives, and the folly of pretending to 
grant leases of lands to individuals for 
sixty years, with a power hanging over 
their heads, that could banish them from 
the country without trial, within sixty 
days after the lease was -signed— or, in- 
deed, before the ink by which the signa 
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ture was written on it, was dry. He re- 
joiced to find, that slavery wasjto be 
abolished in the East as well as in the 
West; and, he hoped, on easier terms. 
He was glad to find a Commission of [n- 
quiry was to be appointed; as evidence 
and fact were the only safe grounds of 
legislation; and he hailed with pleasure 
the declaration, that the great interests of 
justice, knowledge, morality, and religion, 
were to be provided for, In conclusion, 
he would say a word or two on the capa- 
city and resources of India, to discharge 
its present incumbrances ; and the ease 
with which this might be accomplished. 
The debt of the India Company beyond 
its present capacity to pay had heen 
stated by the right hon. the President of 
the Board to be about 40,000,000/.; and 
with this the revenues of India were to be 
charged. ‘The debt was, undoubtedly, a 
very large one to be contracted by a trad- 
ing company, and such as could have 
only grown up under a system of the great- 
est wastefulness and mismanagement, more 
particularly under the immense advantages 
which they, as a trading company, had 
enjoyed. But, great as it was, it was 
literally nothing, when compared to the 
splendid resources of the country—and 
not much when compared with its revenue, 
which was about 20,000,000/. annually, 
This was, however, but a miserable pittance 
for such a country to aflord—a country of 
immense extent in surface—of enormous 
population—of abundant natural wealth in 
every form-—of navigable rivers, accessible 
harbours, boundless coasts—and varied 
‘climates, capable of producing whatever 
the teeming earth could supply—from the 
rudest metal to the purest gems, from the 
palm and the plantain vf the tropic, to 
the cedar and the pine of the snowy moun- 
tains; and all in perfection of their kind. 
He had no more doubt, indeed, than he 
had of his own existence, that India might 
be made to produce an annual revenue of 
five-times its present amount. Of what 
was the wealth of countries, and their 
consequent capacity to pay tribute to the 
state, composed? The elements were 
simple and few: the minerals beneath the 
earth-—the vegetables above the earth— 
and the animals that grazed upon its sur- 
face. These were all the natural ele- 
ments, The rest was wholly the produc- 
tion of population and skill. In all these, 
except the last, India abounded. Her 
precious metals and her gems, her rich 
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savannahs and her fertile plains, ber mil- 
lions of frugal, patient, and industrious 
people, made her, in all these particulars, 
far superior to England itself. All that 
was wanted was to introduce into India, 
(which Colonization would do) the arts, and 
sciences, and useful knowledge of Europe ; 
with that first requisite as a stimulant to 
production, complete protection of person 
and property, and the assurance that he 
who produced wealth should be certain 
of its unmolested enjoyment. Let this 
be done (and by free colonization alone 
could this be effected), and he saw no 
reason to doubt, but that in a few years 
hence, India might be made to produce a 
revenue of 100 millions sterling as readily 
as Great Britain now produced fifty. It 
had produced more, from the three pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, in 
the time of the Emperor Baher, than it did 
now from three times the same extent of 
country: and in the time of Aurungzebe 
also, the revenue was much greater than 
at present. But ifin Britain a population 
of 25,000,000 could produce a revenue of 
50,000,0002.(besides having alargesurplus 
for enjoyments), or 2/. per head, man, wo- 
man, and child, what was there unreason- 
able in the supposition that India, when 
blessed with the knowledge and freedom 
which England enjoyed, should, with four 
times the population, and with richer 
mines, more fertile plains, double and 
triple harvests, and a climate the most con- 
genial to production of every kind—what 
was there to prevent her producing half the 
proportion of revenue yielded by England, 
or 1d. per head, for every individual in the 
state? The surface of India had been 
estimated at about 800,000,000 of acres, 
which was nearly equal to the whole of 
Europe, excluding only the barren and un- 
productive parts of Russia and Siberia: 
and from this extent of surface, only 
20,000,000. of revenue were raised, while, 
from the same extent of land in Europe 
(and no one would pretend to say that this 
was under the best possible management), 
no less a sum than 300,000,0002. was paid 
in revenues to the different Governments 
of all the European States, or thirty times 
more than was drawn from India, where 
the people were wretched and impoverished 
in the midst of inexhaustible wealth. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Ministers would 
pause, and the country reflect, before they 
consigned over again for another twenty 
years, the most valuable possession of the 
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Crown to the hands of those who, during 
two centuries of misrule, had produced to 
themselves only embarrassment and debt, 
and to the natives poverty and wretched- 
ness. It was not thus that we should 
deal with the countries that we conquered, 
or the territories we acquired. . As the 
happiness of the people ought to be the 
sole aim of every government, he hoped 
this would be provided for by every means 
within our power, that we should make 
this our first consideration, and regard all 
other objects as subservient to it. Then 
indeed, our boast might be—not like that 
of the haughty Spaniard, who proudly 
said that his dominions were so extensive 
that the sun never set upon them; but, 
that wheresoever the sun did shine on 
British ground, and wheresoever the 
British rule was known, there freedom, 
justice, knowledge, and happiness, were 
fostered and encouraged by every effort 
that the ruling power could bestow. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that though 
he had an extreme anxiety to put an end 
to the debate, yet he felt that asa Di- 
rector he was called upon to make a few 
observations in answer to what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Sheffield. That 
hon. Gentleman had taken great pains, 
and had advanced every topic to show, 
that the government of India was a go- 
vernment by which India was ill governed, 
and which ought no longer to exist. The 
hon, Gentleman had opposed the Resolu- 
tion for continuing the government of 
India in the hands of the Company, and 
the whole of his argument seemed to be 
derived from the assertion of Mr. Mill, 
who stated that in 1590 India was more 
flourishing than subsequently. To make 
a fair comparison he ought to have made 
the contrast when the Government of the 
country was in the hands of the Company. 
The hon. Gentleman had brought under 
review the state of India under Au- 
rungzebe, and wished to make the Com- 
pany answerable for the oppression of 
Nadir Shah, and then said, that because 
the country was not so prosperous as it 
was in 1590, the fault lay with the go- 
vernment of the Company. He (Mr. 
Fergusson) would venture to say that any 
person passing the frontiers of Bengal, 
and comparing the condition of that 
presidency, and the districts governed by 
the native princes, would see at once that 
in the one there was protection to person 
and property, and the other was given 
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over to tyranny. He had no hesitation 
in asserting, that the government of the 
Company was a blessing not sufficiently 
appreciated, and his motive as a Director 
in wishing the government of India to be 
continued in the Board of Directors with- 
out any trade, was the opinion that they 
would have more time to attend to the 
interests of the people. His motive for 
giving up the commercial assets of the 
Company to the Government was the 
hoped continuance of this blessing to the 
natives of India. As to the question of 
patronage, if it could be better disposed 
of, he, for one, would be willing to give it 
up; but he must say, that there never 
had been patronage of such value, which 
had been distributed with more good faith, 
more honour, or more integrity, than the 
patronage of the Company. He te- 
collected an instance of a Director who 
was brought to trial, upon suspicion of 
having improperly disposed of patronage, 
and was delivered over to the judgment of 
the Court. He could at least say, that 
the Company had acted honestly in the 
disposal of its patronage. The bad 
effects of Acts of Parliament, which 
the Company could not resist, were fixed 
on the Company. With regard to the 
charge of illiberality which the hon. mem- 
ber for Sheffield had brought against the 
government of India, he (Mr. Fergusson) 
could say, that so far from being illiberal, 
the Indian government permitted many 
hundreds of persons to reside in India 
without any licence. The hon. Member had 
alluded to his own case, and he had no 
hesitation in saying, as he had frequently 
said on former occasions, that he did not 
approve of the conduct of the Indian go- 
vernment towards the hon. member for 
Sheffield. It was an objection to the Com- 
pany that though sluggish in improve- 
ment, they had been active in destructive 
and wasteful wars—but it should be re- 
collected that the Company never brought 
this country into a war in India; on the 
contrary, the Company were constantly 
protesting against every war. In fact the 
Board of Control, and Governors General 
were the parties to be charged, if charges 
could be justly made, for the Court of 
Directors were indisposed to war, even 
where their interest sometimes called upon 
them to assume a hostile attitude. Another 
point was the state of the law, and cer- 
tainly the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Charles Grant), had not overstated the 
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great inconvenience arising from the con- 
fused state of the law. ‘The discrepancies 
and anomalies were great and revolting ; 
improvement was most desirable ; but this 
was a subject which must be touched with 
a tender hand. 

Mr. Hume rose to inquire of the right 
hon. Gentleman how much time was to 
intervene before he would take any further 
step with this measure? He protested 
against granting the Charter for a period 
of twenty years, and he thought that the 
very longest period to which it should 
be extended was ten years. He did not 
intend to make any further observations 
on the subject for the present, and his 
only purpose in rising was to ask when the 
right hon, Gentleman expected to bring in 
a Bill founded on these Resolutions, or 
what the next stage was to which he meant 
to proceed ? 

Mr. Charles Grant: I shall bring in a 
Bill as soon as the Resolutions have pass- 
ed the House—at least a day or two 
afterwards. 

Resolutions agreed to. House resumed. 


ImpRisoONMENT FOR Dept.] The 
Solicitor General: 1 rise with much re- 
luctance at this late hour (one o'clock), 
to trespass on the attention of the House ; 
but as I have been taunted by several 
hon. Members for postponing this Motion, 
and the delay which has already arisev 
has occasioned great disappointment out of 
doors, I must now beg to be permitted to 
give a short outline of the measure which 
I have to propose for abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt, and for reforming the Law 
of Debtor and Creditor in this country. 
If I have the honour to obtain leave to 
bring in the Bill, and itis read a first time 
to-night, I shall name a distant day for the 
second reading, so that Members may be 
fully acquainted with its details before they 
come to the discussion of a plan of such 
Importance and novelty. I could not 
venture simply to recommend abolishing 
imprisonment for debt, without substi- 
tuting new remedies to enable the creditor 
to obtain satisfaction from the property of 
his debtor. The direct modes by which 
the property of the debtor can now be 
discovered and seized are so defective, 
that, till they are altered, it is probably 
necessary to give a power to imprison his 
person for the purpose of indirectly reach- 
ing his property, and compelling him to 
do justice, 

oo 
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The object of the law upon this subject 
ought to be to enable the creditor, upon 
his debtor refusing payment, first to as- 
certain and record his debt bythe judgment 
of a Court, and then toobtain satisfaction 
from whatever property the debtor may 
possess, as expeditiously and at as little 
expense as possible. While the debtor 
is solvent, he must be forced to pay every 
creditor according to priority of demand 
and diligence ; and if he be insolvent, he 
should be deprived of the administration 
of his property, that it may be divided 
rateably among all his creditors. Where he 
acts honestly, and makes a full disclosure 
and cession for their benefit, he ought to 
be discharged; as, if he contracted his 
debts with an intention and reasonable 
prospect of punctually paying them, and 
he is prevented by unforeseen misfortunes 
from doing so, he fulfils his obligation by 
surrendering the whole of his property, 
and he should be permitted to obtain his 
release without any unnecessary harsh- 
ness. But the frauds of debtors must be 
guarded against; and if they buy goods 
with intent to cheat, if they secrete their 
property, or if they abscond from their 
creditors, they ought to be punished as 
criminals, 

On these principles, I think imprison- 
ment for debt may be abolished. On 
these principles the Bill has been framed 
which I have now the honour to propose. 
[t originates in the labours, and | am 
happy to say, it has the approbation, of 
the Common Law Commissioners, to 
whom the country is already so deeply 
indebted for the improvement of our juris- 
prudence. 

The first part of the plan is to allow 
any holder of a bond, bill of exchange, or 
promissory note, to have immediate exe- 
cution,—when there is no question as tothe 
genuineness of the instrument, and there 
is no reasonable ground of defence. Such 
is at present the law of Scotland, of 
France, and, I believe, of almost every 
other commercial nation. But, in Eng- 
land, the debtors upon such instruments 
may compel the creditors, before being 
entitled to process for obtaining satisfac- 
tion, to filedeclarationsand replications,and 
to go to trial before a Jury, and to bring 
witnesses to prove facts about which there 
is no real dispute, although when the 
trial comes no defence be attempted. 
The consequence is, that no inconsider- 
able portion of the time of the Chief 
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Justice of England is occupied in trying 
undefended causes; great delay, vexation, 
and expense are occasioned unnecessarily ; 
and the fund is often squandered among 
lawyers which ought to have been applied 
in the payment of just debts. I propose 
that, upon an affidavit being made of a 
party being indebted ona bond, bill of ex- 
change, or promissory note, there shall be 
judgment and execution in a_ certain 
number of days, unless security be given 
absolutely to pay the debt and costs, or a 
Judge shall determine that there is reason- 
able ground of defence. 

The property of the debtor is the only 
source from which satisfaction can be 
made to the creditor, and imprisonment 
for debt can only be justified as a method 
of getting at that property. It is found, 
however, in many cases, wholly ineffectual. 
The debtor taken in execution, goes to a 
prison, takes a house within the rules, 
conceals his property, lives luxuriously, 
and sets his creditors at defiance. If, 
indeed, his debts do not exceed 300/., he 
may be brought up under the Lords’ Act, 
and compelled to make a disclosure and 
assignment of his property at the peril of 
transportation. But, strange to say, in a 
country which boasts of equal laws, there 
is no effectual remedy against him who 
owes much, and has the ability, without 
the inclination, to pay. I propose that in 
every case, on judgment being obtained, 
and a refusal to pay,—whatever may be 
the amount of the debt or damages, the 
debtor may be summoned before a Judge, 
and compelled to make a true disclosure 
of his property upon oath. If he fails to 
do so, he will be sent to prison as a crimi- 
nal, to remain in close confinement till he 
conforms to the law. Such property as 
he discovers, or a sufficient part of it, the 
Judge will immediately assign to the 
creditor in satisfaction of the debt. On 
security being given, the Judge may have 
power to give a reasonable time for the 
payment of the debt, or to direct that it 
shall be paid by instalments. If the 
debtor makes a full disclosure of his _pro- 
perty, and acts honestly, his person is free. 

The next object of the Bill is to afford 
the creditor a remedy against every 
species of property belonging to the 
debtor. At present only half the free- 
hold land can be scized unless there be 
two Judgments of the same Term, and 
copyhold land cannot be at all touched. 
Funded property is protected from process 
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of exccution; and bonds, bills of ex- 
change, and suchsecurities,are called choses 
in action, not bona et catalla, and, there- 
fore, cannot be sold by the Sheriff. There 
is no reason for such distinctions, and 
they ought to be abolished. While an 
honest debtor, stript of all his property by 
unforeseen events over which he had no 
control, may be hopelessly immured ina 
gaol, will you suffer a man with 5,000/. 
a-year in copyhold land, or in the three 
per cents, to cheat a tradesman by going 
abroad or residing within the rules of the 
Fleet ? 

The next provision of the Bill is for 
the benefit of unfortunate and honest 
debtors, by carrying into full effect the 
principle which we have partially adopted 
from the civil law, of the cessio bonorum. 
At present, before a party can be dis- 
charged by the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
he must be arrested and go to prison, and 
when liberated, his future effects remain 
liable for his debts. This is a harsh pro- 
ceeding towards a man who has com- 
mitted no fault, and is willing to do what 
is just; a person can hardly be the in- 
mate of a gaol and leave it without con- 
tamination,—neither degraded in his own 
estimation nor that of others; and in 
going through this form of imprisonment 
and liberation a most enormous expense is 
incurred, which, of course, is all abstracted 
from the fund that ought to be divided 
among creditors. The insolvent, when 
discharged, feeling that if he subsequently 
acquires property, he is working for 
others—is generally listless, idle, or pro- 
fligate for the rest of his days. The In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court has, without rea- 
son, become exceedingly unpopular in this 
country. The Judges who preside there 
are learned, intelligent, and honourable 
men. The fault is not in them, but in 
the system of law which they have to ad- 
minister. I have to propose, that here- 
after a man who finds that he is unable to 
pay all his debts in full, but wishes to 
cede all his property to be rateably divided 
among his creditors, shall be permitted to 
do so voluntarily, without being cast into 
prison; and that if he makes a full dis- 
closure and cession, it shall be lawful for 
the Judge under whose jurisdiction the 
proceeding has been conducted, and a 
certain proportion of his creditors, to grant 
him a certificate by which he will be en- 
tirely exonerated from all his past engage- 
ments, and thus beginning the world 
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anew, he may avail himself of the bounty 
of his friends, and of his own industry, 
skill, and talent, to regain his station in 
society, and to provide creditably for his 
family. This will assimilate the situation 
of common debtors to that of traders 
subject to the Bankrupt-law. The legal 
definition of those traders is extremely 
arbitrary and capricious, and there seems 
little reason why there should not be one 
uniform system of insolvent law for all 
classes of the community. 

So much for honest debtors. To 
fraudulent debtors 1 wish no tenderness 
tobe shown; being fully convinced that 
there is more injustice on the part of 
debtors than of creditors, and that 
swindling produces more misery than an 
oppressive use of the power of imprison- 
ing for debt. At present a single indi- 
vidual may buy goods on credit to any 
amount with the determined purpose of 
never paying for them but of selling them 
at a sacrifice for ready money and ab- 
sconding with the proceeds; he may so 
abscond; or if arrested, and seeking the 
benefit of the Insolvent Debtors Act, he 
may wilfully make away with his property, 
or render a false account of it—without 
being directly liable to be punished for 
any of these misdeeds. That he may 
prey upon society with impunity, there- 
fore, he has only to take care that he 
does not so associate himself with others 
as to be liable to be indicted for a con- 
spiracy. To check such practices it is 
proposed to enact that it shall be a sub- 
stantive misdemeanor, liable to be punish- 
ed by fine and imprisonment, for any indi- 
vidual, under pretence of carrying on 
business in the ordinary course of trade, 
to obtain on credit any goods with intent 
to defraud the owner thereof; or to assist 
in disposing of goods so obtained ; or to 
make any fraudulent grant or conveyance 
of property with intent to defraud credit- 
ors; or after petitioning to be discharged, 
to render any false account ; or after judg- 
ment has been obtained against him by 
any creditor, to abscond or conceal him- 
self with intent to defraud such Cre- 
ditor or avoid making such disclosure 
of his property as by law is required.—I 
cannot help entertaining a sanguine hope 
that these provisions will have a powerful 
tendency to deter unprincipled men from 
contracting debts which they have no 
Means or wish to pay. From the mere 
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judgment obtained, much may be expect- 
ed. At present the person about to con- 
tract a debt fraudulently, knows that un- 
less he chooses to petition the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, not a question can be put 
to him; and before he goes through this 
ceremony, he has taken care to waste or 
to secret the whole of his property—for 
which reason it seldom happens, that there 
is a dividend for the creditors of even one 
farthing in the pound. 

I now come to the most important part 
of the Bill, which is for abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt, except in cases of 
fraud, and this not only on mesne process, 
but likewise in execution. It does seem 
extraordinary, that the power of imprison- 
ing for debt on mesne process, which was 
unknown to the common law, should have 
been introduced and permitted so long in 
a country professing to have such respect 
for personal liberty. Every man not having 
privilege of Parliament, is at the mercy of 
every other man, and without any authority 
from any tribunal or Magistrate, and with- 
out any evidence of any debt, may be arrest- 
ed and imprisoned for any sum ; being left, 
when his credit is ruined, and he has 
suffered all the mischiefs of long and 
unjust confinement in a gaol, to the mock 
remedy of an indictment for perjury, or 
an action for a malicious arrest. There 
can be no doubt that this power has often 
been abused for the purposes of oppression 
and extortion. Upon an arrest on mesne 
process, bail may be given, if bail can be 
obtained ; but will the House believe, that 
the expense of so giving bail exceeds 
300,000. a-year? And by so much are 
creditors prejudiced, for the benefit of 
bailiffs, and the lower class of legal prac- 
titioners. Bail being given, the plaintiff 
has gained but little, for there may at 
any time be a render to prison in discharge 
of the sureties, and he has got nothing 
but the person of his debtor, whom he is 
not allowed to cut into pieces, or to sell 
into slavery. An arrest may sometimes 
prove advantageous to the first creditor 
who resorts to it, but it is unjust to the 
others, for it generally leads rapidly to 
bankruptcy; and while he is paid in full, 
they who have shown forbearance, must 
be contented with a slender dividend. 

Imprisonment for debt under process of 
execution has not generally been so much 
reprobated ; but, upon due consideration, 
it will not be found less objectionable. 
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nized object of it in this country is, to 
enable the creditor to get possession of a 
sufficient portion of the substance of the 
debtor to satisfy the debt. It is not con- 
sidered as punishment for the offence of 
being poor. But how is this object attain- 
ed by the imprisonment of the debtor ? 
Suppose that he is utterly destitute of 
property ; suppose that he has a little, 
which he honestly wishes to yield up for 
the equal benefit of his creditors ; suppose 
that he has sufficient property which he is 
dishonestly determined to conceal;—in each 
of these cases, where is the profit of mere 
imptisonment? Will it not be much 
better, according to the plan I have pro- 
posed, to allow voluntary cession to the 
honest debtor, and to summon and exa- 
mine every man against whom a judgment 
has been obtained, with a power of directly 
assigning his property of every description, 
and of treating him as a crimmal, on proof 
of fraud ? 

There is one occasion where imprison- 
ment for debt may be fairly resorted to ; 
and that I mean to retain aud improve— 
where the debtor, instead of meeting his 
creditors and disclosing his property, tries 
to abscond from them, often carrying 
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along with him the money of which he 


has defrauded them. In Scotland, arrest 
is admitted under such circumstances, 
even on mesne process, and on.oath being 
made that the debtor is in meditatione 
Jfuge, a warrant for his arrest is granted, 
commonly called a fugy warrant. In 
England, an arrest on a capias ad respon- 
dendum is frequently found ineffectual for 
this purpose. A merchant at Liverpool 
may discover that a person who is indebt- 
ed to him is to take his departure next 
morning with considerable property in a 
ship for America, to return no more. He 
can only write to London for a writ; but 
before it arrives, the fugitive is beyond 
reach of process. I propose, that wherever 
a creditor shall go before any Magistrate, 
and swear to the debt due to him, and by 
affidavit state facts from which it may be 
reasonably inferred that his debtor is about 
to abscond with intent to defraud, a war- 
rant to arrest may be granted, which may 
be immediately executed. If this be be- 
fore judgment, bail must be given for the 
debtor’s appearance, should there be 
judgment against him; if after judgment, 
he may be immediately examined respect- 
ing his property, and security may be re- 
quired that he shall be forthcoming from 
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time to time, till the Judge certify that he 
has conformed to the law. 

Imprisonment for debt will thus be 
permitted only in the rare cases, where the 
debtor is justly treated as a criminal, on 
strong presumptive evidence of fraud, 
And, what a mass of human suffering will 
be put an end to! At this late hour, | 
will not trouble the House with returns 
from the various prisons in England and 
Wales; but I may venture to say, that 
every considerate man must be shocked 
and grieved by finding the immense num- 
bers who are yearly immured in the gaols 
of this kingdom for debt, to the destruc. 
tion of their credit, to the corruption of 
their morals, and to the utter ruin of their 
usefulness in society. Many persons in 
trade, who are in the habit of selling on , 
credit, and shopkeepers in particular, I 
am aware, are exceedingly alarmed by the 
prospect of losing the power of arrest; but 
Iam persuaded they will find that they 
have more than an equivalent in the new 
and effectual remedies afforded to them 
against the property of their debtors; and 
if they should become a little more 
cautious in inquiring into the circum- 
stances and character of those to whom 
they give credit, perhaps it may be nothing 
the worse for the community, or for them- 
selves. 

I have been strongly urged, in taking 
away mesne process against the person, 
—by way of substitute, to allow it against 
the goods of the debtor; but, after great 
consideration, I have been obliged to dis- 
miss this suggestion as inexpedient; for 
trade in this country could not be carried 
on, if alien on goods might be acquired 
by a simple affidavit of debt; and as at- 
tachments against the goods, if permitted, 
would be far more numerous than arrests 
of the person, the expense of giving bail 
or security would be still more enormous. 

I will not further fatigue the attention 
of the House. 1 am conscious of the dis- 
advantages under which I have made this 
statement; but, defective as it is, I hope 
the House will see, that the plan, a faint 
outline of which I have described, de- 
serves at least to be received and consider 
ed. Therefore, with sincere thanks for 
the great indulgence which I have ex- 
perienced, I shall conclude by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to Abolish Im- 
prisonment for Debt, except in cases of 
fraud, and for Amending the Law of 
Debtor and Creditor. 
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Mr. Hume expressed his thanks to his 
Majesty’s Government for the introd uction 
of the present measure, which, if carried, 
he was satisfied would be productive of 

reat benefit, as well to the creditor as the 
debtor. He hoped his hon. and learned 
friend would lose no time in forwarding 
it, so as, if possible, to pass it during the 

resent Session. 

Sir Robert Inglis objected to a measure 
of such vast importance to the trading 
interests of the country being discussed at 
so late an hour, and suggested the pro- 
priety of ample time being afforded in 
order to enable those parties whose in- 
terests it principally affected to consider 
its provisions. 

Mr. Shaw could assure the House, that 
the introduction of the measure before 
them was viewed by the tradesmen of the 
metropolis, whom it was likely most es- 
pecially to affect, with feelings of the 
greatest apprehension. The generality of 
them were of opinion, that its enactments 
would shake all credit in the country. 
For his part he could not see how any 
of its details could be carried into prac- 
tice. 

Lord Althorp expressed the happiness 
it gave him to be a party in the introduc- 
tion of such a measure as his learned 
friend had just detailed. He was con- 
vinced it would work in every respect most 
beneficially. 

Mr. Ruthven suggested, that it should 
be extended to Ireland. 

The Solicitor General doubted much 
whether the present Bill could be extended 
to Ireland, but admitted, that if it were, 
when carried into effect in England, found 
to work well, no time should be lost in 
proposing the introduction of a similar 
measure for Ireland. 

Leave given; the Bill brought in, and 
read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 14, 1833. 


Mixurgs.] Bill, Read a second time:—Stamp Duties on 
Advertisements, 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Baru and WELLs, 
from the Archdeaconries of Bath and Bedminster, against 
the Jewish Relief Bill; and by the same, from the same; 
aud by the Earl of Exnon, from Dutham,—against Irish 
Chureh Reform.—By the Earl of Kinwoun, from Perth, 
for the Restoration of the Drawback on Spirits made of 
Malt—By Lords BARHAM dnd SuFFIELD, and another 
Nosiz Lorp, from several Places,—against Slavery.— 
By the Duke of Ricumonp, from Halifax, and other 
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Places, against the Local Jurisdiction Bill,—By the Earl 
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of Expon, from the Parish of All Saints Poplar, for con- 
tinuing to the East-India Company the Privilege of Trad- 
ing to India. 


Limriration or Actions.| The Lord 
Chancellor moved, that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee on. this 
Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that he had been 
requested to state to their Lordships the 
nature and objects of this Bill, and the 
principle on which it was founded ; and 
he thought that when a Bill of this de- 
scription or any other, introducing material 
alterations into the law of the country, 
came from the other House of Parliament, 
it was the duty of some noble Lord to 
state to their Lordships the nature and 
object of the Bill, and the principle which 
had been adopted for its basis. The title 
of this Bill was ‘* An Act for the Limit- 
ations of Actions and Suits relating to 
Real Property, and for simplifying the 
Remedies for trying the Rights thereto.” 
This Bill was founded on a priuciple that 
had long been recognized in the law of 
England, which was, that a long period of 
adverse possession should give an inde- 
feasible right to the property. That 
principle itself owed its origin to the 
necessity, or at least the convenience, of 
quieting titles to property. The rule of 
law was, “‘leges vigilantibus non dor- 
mientibus subvenient,” and that rule arose 
from the circumstance that the evidence 
of title to property, however good that 
title was, might be lost ; that the witnesses 
required to prove it might die; and other 
events happen, which but for the inter- 
vention of this rule might leave a law- 
ful possessor at the mercy of a fraudulent 
claimant. From the earliest period that 
rule had been acted on in this country, 
but it had not been acted on according to 
any precise system, and for that reason it 
was necessary to introduce this Bill. In 
the early periods of the history of this 
country the limitation was taken from 
stated eras, as from the return of King John 
from Ireland, from the journey of King 
Henry to Normandy, and from the coro- 
nation of King Richard Ist. The length of 
the limitation varied, of course, with the 
change of period from which it was dated, 
and the law, therefore, at last adopted 
another rule, which was that of allowing 
only a certain number of years to be a 
limitation. He should not go through 
the various Acts which had been passed 
upon this subject; it would be sufficient 
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for him to notice two of them. The first 
was an Act passed in the reign of James 
Ist, and the next in that of Henry 8th. 
By the Statute passed in the reign: of 
James’ Ist it was enacted, that no entry 
on lands should be permitted after an 
adverse possession of twenty years; and as 
no entry could be made, no action of 
ejectment could be maintained ; and that 
was then the ordinary mode of trying titles 
to land, so that no possessor of lands 
could have his title to them impeached in 
that form of proceedit.g after that lapse of 
time. Possession for twenty years was, 
therefore, a title to lands, but not an 
absolute title, for, according to the limit- 
ations contained in the Statute of Henry 
8th, any real action might be tried, and 
the party turned out of possession after 
that time. This limited remedy of a real 
action, or an action upon a claim of right, 
and not of mere possession, was only ap- 
plicable in certain cases. It was not ap- 
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plicable where land was held under wills, 
or by the provisions of marriage settle- 
ments, nor to cases where, in the language 
of the land, there had been no seisin; it 
was not applicable to cases of dower, of 
escheat, or of waste, and to a variety of 


other cases which it was not necessary for 
him to particularise; nor did it apply to 
cases of equitable title, and therefore their 
Lordships would perceive the incongruity 
of the law as it now stood. Besides this, 
it was not applicable to cases of limit- 
ations by fines. If a party who had gained 
a wrongful possession of lands levied a 
fine on these lands, after a non-claim of 
five years subsequent to the levying of the 
fine, his title was complete. The system 
of levying fines was enacted in the reign 
of Henry 7th, in consequence of the fre- 
quent changes in the possession of estates 
during the wars of York and Lancaster. 
This short period of possession which was 
to constitute a limitation, proceeded on 
the fiction of laws that fines were so 
notorious a mode of proceeding, that they 
might be considered a notice to all the 
parties interested to come forward and 
put in their claims; but though such was 
the fiction of the law, it was well known — 
at least in the present day—that the fact 
was not so in practice. He had stated 
these things to their Lordships in order to 
show that it was a principle of the English 
law to quiet titles, but that the operation 
of that principle was at this moment de- 
fective, The remedies which the law gave 
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for the recovery of estates or for defending 
the possession of them, were at variance 
among themselves and inconsistent with 
each other, and they did not com. 
prehend all persons and all descriptions 
of property. This Bill was introduced 
to remedy that defect, by laying down 
one uniform and consistent rule. That 
object was to be effected by legislat. 
ing in this way, by providing that after a 
certain time the party holding adversely 
should thereby have an indefeasible title 
to the property. There were several 
advantages in adopting such arule. The 
first was, that it would quiet the title to 
lands; the next was-—which was not an 
immaterial consideration—that it would 
give security in possession, and, conse- 
quently, ease in letting, and facility in 
conveying, property.The material question, 
then, was that which had engaged the 
anxious attention of the Common Law 
Commissioners—what period of adverse 
possession should render the right of the 
possessor indefeasible ? They had at last de- 
termined that a period of twenty years 
should be adopted, and this Bill was 
framed on that rule. They recommended 
that at the end of that time the adverse 
possessor of land should be considered to 
have acquired an indefeasible title, and 
after that time he should not be liable by any 
process of law to be expelled from his 
property. He thought that the Commis- 
sioners had come to a right conclusion in 
the limitation they recommended to be 
adopted. They had for a long time been 
divided in their choice between a period 
of twenty and of thirty years, and they 
had finally chosen the former. In the 
first place twenty years was the period 
fixed by the Statute of James as thatafter 
which no action of ejectment should be 
brought. Now, within the operation of 
the action by ejectment was comprehended 
the great majority of titles in the country 
for the proceeding by real action was 
limited to a certain number of cases only. 
If twenty years adverse possession was 
sufficient in the time of James Ist to 
defeat an action of ejectment, he thought, 
considering the increased facility of com- 
munication, and the increased intelligence 
of the country, their Lordships would be 
of opinion that that period would properly 
be applicable now to all the modes of 
trying titles in the country. Another 
consideration which made the Commis 
sioners adopt the period of twenty years 
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was, that that was the term admitted as a 
limitation in Courts of Equity. By the 
rules of those Courts no suit for lands 
could be instituted there after the expira- 
tion of twenty years, except in cases of 
fraud, and in others which it was 
not necessary for him particularly to 
advert to; and as so large a portion of 
the property of the country was subject to 
trusts, and liable to the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of Equity, it was convenient that 
the same rules should be applicable in 
similar circumstances in those Courts and 
in Courts of Law. He had already stated 
among the advantages contemplated by 
the present Bill that of quieting titles. 
Another advantage connected with that 
was this: A person selling an estate was 
obliged to make out a good title for sixty 
yeats. If there had been many changes 
of possession during that time, the 
abstract would be most voluminous, and 
the expense consequently enormous, and 
all that expense might probably arise from 
what had taken place in the earlier period 
of the term. By the change now pro- 
posed, conveyances of property would be 
rendered considerably cheaper—an object 
which, in a commercial country like this, 
it was most desirable to attain. Another 
beneficial consequence of the measure 
would be, that all trials of title to lands 
would in future be by actions of eject- 
ment, That form of action was, of all 
others relating to the titles to land, the 
most simple and the least expensive. The 
old forms used in real actions were anti- 
quated, obsolete, technical, and little 
understood. These forms would now be 
abolished. By turning to page 14 of the 
Bill their Lordships would see, that the 
following processes were abolished.‘ Writ 
‘of right patent, writ of right guia dominus 
‘remisit curiam, writ of right in capite, 
‘writ of right in London, writ: of right 
‘close, writ of right de rationabile parte, 
‘writ of right of advowson, writ of right 
‘upon disclaimer, writ de rationadilibus 
“dwvisis, writ of right of ward, writ de 
‘ consuetudinibus et servitiis, writ of cessa- 
‘ vit, writ of escheat, writ of quo jure, writ 
“of secta ad molendinum, writ de essendo 
‘quietum de theolonio.’ He had read 
about one-fourth only of the writs to be 
abolished. He need not enter further 
into details. He would only add, that 
there were certain cases in which claim- 
ants, labouring under disabilities to sue, 
such as infancy, lunacy, coverture, ete. 
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would still have their rights reserved 


to them, ten years additional being allowed 
them before an adverse possession was 
held to bar their claims. There was 
one other subject on which it was now 
necessary that he should say a word—he 
meant thatof claims in cases of advowsons, 
The limitation he had mentioned was not 
applicable to the case of this important 
and valuable property. Advowsons could 
only be contested in cases of vacancy. 
Now, a vacancy might not occur within a 
period of twenty years. For the purpose 
of giving a reasonable limitation, another 
period was adopted with regard to advow- 
sons. That period was a term of three 
lives, or three incumbrances, provided that 
they extended to sixty years, and if not, 
then a period of sixty years; but in no 
case was the limitation to exceed 100 
years, although the three lives, or three 
incumbrances might go beyond that term. 
Having thus made their Lordships ac- 
quainted with the nature and object of 
the Bill, he should not say anything about 
the details of it, as he thought that it 
would be better to discuss the principle of 
the Bill now, and the details might be 
considered at a future time in the Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Wynford suggested, that the 
House should now merely go_ into 
Committee pro forma, and the discussion 
upon the details be taken on Thursday 
next. 

The Earl of Eldon was anxious to have 
time to look into the Bill before the House 
went into a Committee. He wasready to 
admit, that it might be desirable to adopt 
the same period of limitation in Courts of 
Law and Equity, but he thought that 
some provision should be made for those 
cases in. which the twenty years’ adverse 
possession was now about to expire; and 
might expire before the parties could have 
the opportunity of putting in their claims 
so as to bar the limitation. In the desire 
to alter the law, these things did not seem 
to be sufficiently considered; and when 
he looked to the measures then before 
that and the other House of Parliament, 
having for their object most extensive 
alterations in the existing laws, it appeared 
to him that professional men, if those 
measures were carried, would have to 
begin their legal studies over again. So 
numerous were the alterations contemplated 
with respect to landed property, that it 
would be soon necessary, when a gentle- 
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man went to amuse himself on his estate 
in the country, to take an expert solicitor 
and a clever barrister with him to inspect 
his title-deeds, and ascertain the validity 
of his rights. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted the 
difficulty started by the noble and learned 
Earl, but said, that that must always be 
the case when Statutes of Limitation were 
introduced. He did not see how that 
difficulty could be avoided, for if time 
were given before this Bill came into oper- 
ation, the effect would be to bring a 
number of worthless and unfounded claims 
into the Courts, brought there for the sole 
purpose of avoiding the operation of the 
Bill. This evil had been felt in passing 
Lord Tenterden’s Bill, but there was no 
attempt made to avoid it, and indeed it 
was distinctly stated by Mr. Baron Hul- 
lock, at York, that the Bill was intended 
to have the effect of inducing men to bring 
actions at once. He really could not 


Limatation 


agree with what had been asserted by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Eldon), 
that if these Bills were allowed to pass, 
every title in the country would be altered. 
The Fines and Recoveries Bill, he had no 
doubt would make conveyancing much 


less tedious, and much less expensive. On 
another Bill,that foraltering the law relative 
to debtor and creditor, to which the noble 
and learned Lord had alluded, he confessed 
he had strong opinions. The present law 
he had long considered as at once unjust 
and insufficient, and the Bill which had 
been brought into the other House, he had 
great hopes would materially improve it. 
In vindication of the Government, he 
thought it right to state, that the subject 
had been opened by him more than a year 
ago, when he presented the Report of the 
Law Commissioners to their Lordships. 
They certainly had been in no great hurry 
since in their proceedings; but with in- 
terests so varied and so complicated to 
deal with, it was most desirable they 
should be wary in their conduct. This 
was the reason why the Bill was not to be 
pressed this Session—that the community 
at large might have ample time to discuss 
its provisions ; for though a vast deal of 
information was already before the public 
from the Law Commissioners, still the 
mere existence of a document was not 
sufficient to command attention to the 
subject of it. He was quite sure, how- 
ever, after what had now passed there, 
and what occurred the previous evening in 
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the other House, that a matter so impor. 
tant to all parties, creditors as well as 
debtors, laymen as well as lawyers, would, 
between this and the next Session, receive 
from the public the most ample and mature 
consideration. He found, from a commu- 
nication just made to him, that his hon, 
and learned friend the Solicitor General 
did state in the other House of Parliament 
an intention of passing the Bill he had 
just alluded to, during the course of the 
present Session. Itwas the intention of his 
hon. and learned friend, he had understood, 
to open the Bill with the view of not 
passing it during the present Session, but 
as it was the wish of several hon. Members 
of the other House that the measure 
should pass, his hon. and learned friend 
had yielded to their solicitations, and had 
opened the Bill as now stated. His (the 
Lord Chancellor’s) opinion, however, still 
was, that it would have been a_ better 
course to have introduced the Bill, and 
let it stand over till another Session. 

The Earl of Eldon again referred to 
the several measures before Parliament 
for the alteration of the laws relating to 
real property. He objected especially to 
the Bill for altering the law of curtesy, and 
tothe Bill for rendering real property assets 
in all cases for the payment of simple con- 
tract creditors; measures which he con- 
ceived, if carried into effect, would produce 
alterations more injurious, and certainly 
more extensive, than those who proposed 
the measures had any idea of. 

The Lord Chancellor was sorry to hear 
that his noble and learned friend’s (Lord 
Eldon) objections to the Bill for rendering 
real estates assets for the payment of 
simple contract debts continued un- 
abated. As their Lordships might pro 
bably, conceive, however, that they had 
had sufficient discussion on the laws 
relating to real property for one evening, 
he had no objection to let that Bill stand 
over until Thursday night next. At 4 
more convenient time he should also 
be happy to meet his noble and learned 
friend on the subject of the proposed 
alteration as to the law of curtesy. He 
should only say now, that he believed his 
noble friend’s apprehensions as to thé 
evils which might result from the pro 
alterations were greatly exaggerated. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he had a striking 
exemplification of the probable effects 
the Bill rendering real property assets for 
the payment of debts in a case which came 
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before him that day. A creditor filed a 
pill in equity to recover a debt of 641., | 
charged upon a real estate, and the costs | 
of the suit amounted to 1,200/. Now it | 
was precisely the same machinery which | 
had operated this result with which the 
proposed law was to be carried into effect ; | 
and, in the opinion of very competent | 
persons, unless some new machinery was | 
devised, if the Legislature passed that Bill, 
it would inflict a great curse upon the 
country. 

Bill committed pro forma, and to be 
recommitted. 


FOI 28S 2 ODO — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 14, 1833. 


Mivrtes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. PEASE, 
an Account of the Number and Value of Country Bankers 
Notes Stamped in cach quarter of a year, from January, 
1826, to January, 1833.—On the Motion of Mr. Ruraven, 
an Account of the Amount of Grand Jury Cess of each 
Parish in the City of Dublin, during the last seven years. 
On the Motion of Mr. Hurt, an Account of all the 
Sums reeeivéd and disbursed. by the Trinity House of 
Hull, during the last ten years, 

Bills, Read a second time:—National Debt; Parish Ap- 
prenticeship; Drainage Rates Recovery; Parochial Rates 
Exemption. 

Petitions presented. By Captain Cuetwynp, from Stafford, 
for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. PEask, from Mal- 
bridge, Durham, against the General Register Bill. 


INQuvEsT ON CULLEY—ADJOURNED Dr- 
atE.| ‘The Speaker said, that the ques- 
tion before the House was, that the Peti- 
tion presented by the hon. member for Bath 
do lie upon the ‘Table. 

Mr. Macleod said, that he had not the 
benefit of much parliamentary experience, 
but from the little he knew, he should infer 
that it was not at all the practice of the 
House to receive such petitions as the one 
under discussion. If the House counte- 
naneed the reception of a petition from Jurors, 
complaining that their verdict had been set 
aside by a superior Court, it might next 
expect to be addressed by the Master of the 
Rolls, complaining that a decree of his 
Court had been reversed by the decision of a 
superior Court upon appeal. It had been 
argued that there was nothing to identify 
the parties assembled in Calthorpe-street, 
with those who issued the placard calling 
the meeting together ; but he was of opin- 
lon, that the Government was bound to 
believe, that the intentions of the meeting, 
and the fecling of the meeting, were to be 
found in that placard. What was Govern- 
ment to do then, knowing as it did. that 
the meeting would take place? It might 
be said, that Goverment could have taken 
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one of several courses, and one course was, 
to do nothing at all. [Cheers] Was he to 
understand by those cheers that Government 
should have done nothing? But then, 
supposing that no notice had been taken of 
the meeting—supposing an immense multi- 
tude of people had assembled—supposing 
it had then been found necessary to call out 
a large military foree—and supposing the 


| military had come into contact with the 


people, and that much blood had been 
shed and many lives lost—who would have 
been so loud in condemning the inactivity 
of Government as the hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House? It was said 
the meeting was contemptible, so was the 
conspiracy of Thistlewood contemptible ; 
but it was not the less proper that such 
conspiracies and meetings should be sup- 
pressed, and not the less just that such men 
should be punished. If Government had 
taken no steps to prevent or disperse the 
meeting, one of two opinions would have 
been adopted by the people—either that the 
meeting was legal, or that the Government 
was too weak to prevent the meeting from 
taking place ; either of which would have 
had a lamentable effect. If the ground 
had been pre-occupied by the police, what 
would have prevented the advanced guard 
of the meeting from taking another posi- 
tion, for choosing another open piece of 
ground? It was, he contended, not only 
the duty of the Government to disperse the 
uecting, but to take the ringleaders into 
custody ; and he was convinced, from all 
he had heard, that the interference of the 
policemen had prevented much mischief. 
The blow which killed Culley was struck 
with a deadly weapon, while that. man was 
discharging his duty. He lamented that 
the eloquence of the hon. member for Dub- 
lin had been exercised in justifying the 
verdict of justifiable homicide which had 
been given by the Jury. It was clear to 
him, from the evidence, that Culley had 
not exercised any unbecoming violence in 
the discharge of his duty. Being of that 
opinion, he concurred entirely with the 
line of conduct adopted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers in taking proceedings to set aside 
the verdict. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, the greater 
part of the Jury were personally known to 
him, and he felt confident they were men 
who would act conscientiously upon their 
oath, and that they had given in this 
verdict simply upon the evidence laid be- 
fore them. If, however, it was possible to 
believe tliat the verdict was against evidence, 
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it still appeared to him that Government 
ought to act with caution in any attempt to 
set that verdict aside, after the deliberation 
that had been given to the subject by the 
Jury. He thought no defence could be 
set up for the course which Government 
had pursued, and therefore thought himself 
justified in impugning it. He was as 
anxious as any man could be to preserve the 
institutions and peace of the country ; but 
in his opinion the conduct of Ministers was 
more calculated to increase disquiet than 
insure peace. The meeting was contempt- 
ible in every point of view, and was con- 
vened by only a very few individuals; and 
therefore the Government was not, in his 
opinion, justified in taking alarm, and call- 
ing out the military and police. It was 
really giving a greater importance to the 
proceedings than they deserved ; for he was 
sure that the people—now that they had a 
House of Commons over which they could 
exercise some control—would never think 
of having recourse to the establishment of 
a national convention. He could not be- 
lieve—looking at the placard by which the 
meeting was called—that the parties had 
the object in view which some persons at- 
tributed to them. As to that part which 
stated that the meeting was for the purpose 
of considering the propriety of having a 
national convention, they all new that a 
national convention had been formed in 
one country, from whose proceedings he 
would say, ‘“ God forbid he should ever see 
it established in this country.” <A society 
had also been formed in the sister country 
for the same object, but its proceedings were 
- not only most peaceable but beneficial ; 
therefore, the meaning of the words “ na- 
tional convention,” was in fact very dubious, 
and it ought not to have created so much 
alarm. The placard also stated as another 
object, that they should endeavour to se- 
cure the rights of the people, and those 
were words that had often been repeated 
without objection at various public meet- 
ings, but he had never heard that they im.. 
plied a subversion of the Government. He 
thought his Majesty’s Ministers had acted 
very prejudicially ; they should have treat- 
ed the meeting with contempt, or at most 
have provided a force which would have 
prevented a great number of persons from 
assembling. Some time ago he had pre- 
sented a petition from an individual who 
was wholly unconnected with the proceed- 
ings; but who, in returning home from 
his labour, was knocked down, and had his 
head cut open. He would ask the legal 
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Gentlemen on the Treasury Benches, whg 
would have been the verdict if that my, 
had been killed under such circumstances? 
The Jury, as it appeared to him, coulj 
have returned no other verdict than murder, 
Then, was it prudent, was it right, wasit 
sensible, of the Government to place them. 
selves in that position when their acts 
were liable to such misinterpretation. He 
could not silently allow the privileges of 
Englishmen, the rights of the people, to be 
interfered with ; but in this case not only 
was the Coroner’s Inquisition set aside, but 
the Government took upon themselves to 
impugn the verdict of the Jury. At least 
they ought to take measures to have ano. 
ther inquest, so that, at all events, the 
cause of the death of the policeman shouli 
not be left in doubt, and the people he ig. 
norant whether to call it murder or man. 
slaughter. He believed that upon the ocra. 
sion the Coroner had not acted in the man. 
ner in which a Coroner ought to act. His 
duty was to have pointed out to the Jury 
the law of the case. In place of doing», 
he throughout showed a strong party feeling 
in suppressing part of the evidence which 
was brought before him. Even Colonel de 
Roos said, the people were very quiet, with 
the exception of a few stones being thrown, 
and in his opinion, there would have been 
no disturbance had the police not made an 
attack upon the people. Now, if the Cor. 
ner had acted properly, he would have ex. 
plained to the Jury the difference of the 
law, as applied to the various degrees of 
guilt, in the case, and the verdict which 
the evidence would bear out. So far from 
attempting that, he wished to throw outa 
part of the verdict. He might have drawn 
it up in such a way as would have defied 
the Court of King’s Bench to have setit 
aside. He had considered it his duty to 
say so much in vindication of the Jury, 
some of whom he knew to be most honour. 
able men, and in his opinion they had aetel 
most conscientiously. 

Mr. Pryme did not consider that the 
question now was, whether the Coroner 
had done his duty or not; and, though he 
was to admit that Government had not 
taken the proper steps to prevent the meet- 
ing, still, he thought it was their duty to 
disabuse the public mind of the idea thats 
policeman, acting in the discharge of his 
duty, might be slain with impunity, evel 
though he had exceeded the line of that 
duty. At all events the killing of Culley 
amounted to manslaughter, as was prove 
by the judgment of Chief Justice Best, ™ 
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acase at Hertford, where a police officer 
had a warrant against an individual for a 


misdemeanor, and mistaking his duty, broke | 


open a door and was shot. There Mr. 
Justice Best said, though a charge of mur- 
der could not be supported, it was a clear 
case of manslaughter. Under those cir- 
cumstances it was clearly the duty of Go- 
vernment to have acted as they had done, 
and by applying to the Court of King’s 
Bench have the verdict set aside. As the 
matter had already obtained so much pub- 
licity, he did not see any reason for sum- 
moning a new Jury. It was perfectly 
unnecessary. With regard to the finding 
of the inquisition, every body knew that a 
person guilty of such an offence as this 
never was tried upon that inquisition. 

Mr. Hardy rose rather to put it to the 
House than for any other purpose, whether 
it could be useful and profitable to proceed 
with the discussion? The proceeding prin- 
cipally complained of was not a proceeding 
that tended to destroy Trial by Jury—it 
was merely the setting aside of an illegal 
verdict, which the Court of King’s Bench 
was bound to do upon its being brought 
before it. The petitioners stated, that the 
proceeding was calculated to bring Trial by 
Jury into discredit, and they prayed that 
steps might be taken to prevent that. He 
knew not what steps could be taken, even 
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| he hoped the regular business of the House 
| would now be suffered to proceed. 
Mr. Finn said, the hon. Member who 
' spoke last had asserted that there was no im- 
' putation cast upon the Jury ; but how could 
such a statement be made, when it was 
notorious, that the Secretary of State had 
issued a Proclamation offering a reward for 
' the conviction of the murderer of Culley— 
| thus stamping the name of murderer on a 
/man whom the Jury had declared to have 
| been justified in what he had done? He 
thought that the conduct of the Coroner 
throughout the whole transaction was ex- 
tremely .culpable. The Coroner had at- 
tempted to influence the decision of the 
Jury, and during the inquest he had done 
all in his power to promote the selection 
of such evidence as would be likely to lead 
to a verdict of murder. In fact, it was 
evident that the Coroner was grossly partial, 
and no doubt, in preparing the verdict, he 
had kept back the first part from the Jury. 
The House should remember that it had 
been called upon to enact despotism in Ire- 
land upon the verdict of the Jury at Car- 
rickshock ; and yet an hon. friend of his, 
who was present at that inquest, declared, 
that upon the same evidence, he should 
have brought in the same verdict. He ad- 
mitted the general praiseworthy conduct of 
the police, and regretted that they should 


if the petitioners’ premises were right. | have been brought into disrepute by the 


The House had now been discussing this 
subject for nearly two days, and he was 
quite sure that, after all, it could only lead 
toa most fruitless result. If the conduct 
of Government, on this occasion, was to be 
called into question, that ought to be done 
on a specific motion, of which due notice 
ought to be given.. It would not do at all 
times to treat such a meeting as this with 
contempt. Every one must know, that the 
meeting of 1780 was too long treated with 
contempt. If the conduct of the Coroner 
was to be impugned, it ought also to be 
by a specific motion, The Jury had com- 
mitted an error, in consequence of which 
the verdict had been set aside [‘ No, no, 
it was the Coroner’s error’|. He could 
not allow it to be said it was the Coroner’s 
error. The Jury had subscribed to the 
verdict, that the policeman was in the peace 
of God and the King, that no breach of the 
peace had been committed, and that nooffence 
had taken place ; and the Jury were intelli- 
gent enough to have seen the discrepancy of 
this if they had chosen to look ; and having 
made a trip, the Government were per- 
fectly right in taking advantage of it ; and 
VOL, XVIII. {2 
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Government. It seemed as if the Govern- 
ment set their faces against popular verdicts, 
and would only maintain such as were in 
accordance with their own views ; but he 
implored Ministers to take a different 
course, and at least not fall into the errors 
and vices which had been committed in 
Ireland for the mere purpose of upholding 
their subordinates in the false steps they 
had taken. 

Colonel Evans quite agreed with the 
hon. member for Bradford in the impolicy 
of the House entering into a legal or 
judicial discussion on the subject at the 
present moment ; but with respect to the 
conduct of the Executive Government, he 
must confess he thought it a fair subject 
for discussion. ‘There was a disposition on 
the other side of the House to throw blame 
on the Jury, for the purpose of removing it 
from the Coroner; now, in his opinion, 
if any blame was to be attached to either 
party, it was most decidedly upon the 
Coroner, and not upon the Jury. Whatever 
the results of the trial might be against 
the different parties who had taken part in 
the meeting, he thought the House ought 
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to take the conduct of the Executive Go- 
vernment into consideration, and give its 
opinion upon it. 

Mr. Rotch deprecated the attack that 
had been made upon the Coroner, without 
any notice whatever having been given 
to that individual or his friends. With 
regard to Ministers, the thing stood upon a 
different footing; the present discussion 
having been brought forward upon an un- 
derstanding with them. With respect to 
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the Coroner, he never could believe, that | 
the charges which had been made against | 
He had the honour of | 
knowing him personally, and ke would | 


him were true. 


take upon himself to assert, that a more 
honest, conscientious, and upright man did 
not exist. He could not for his life see 
anything more in his conduct, than that he 
was astounded at the illegal conduct of the 
Jury, and had endeavoured, if possible, to 
prevail upon them to record a legal verdict. 
Hon. Members, instead of making these 


side-wind sort of charges against the | 
should come forward with a | 
specific charge against him, as that would | 


Coroner, 


put the Coroner upon his defence ; and he 


could assure the House, that he would | 
be the last man to defend the Coroner | 
if he thought that officer had acted im- | 
In conclusion, the hon. Member . 


properly. 
deprecated such a discussion at the present 


moment, however much some hon. Members |, 


might feel gratified in making long speeches 
on the subject. 
Mr. Cobbett said, with respect to im- 


pugning the conduct of the Coroner, he | 
begged to remark, that it was not the | 


fault of the hon. member for Bath that 
that Gentleman’s conduct had come before 
the House; the Jury had petitioned the 
House in their own defence, and in the de- 
fence of their own character; and they 
prayed the House not to suffer a precedent 
to be laid down which would be injurious 
to the Trial by Jury. In defence of the 
Government and of his own eonduct in 
applying to quash the inquisition, the 
learned Solicitor General had produced the 
inquisition of the Coroner to justify the 
steps he had taken. 
that, the Coroner’s conduct would never 
have been brought in question. If the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rotch), who was 


a friend of the Coroner’s, wished to take his | 


part, he must throw the blame on the 
Solicitor General, and not on the hon. 
member for Bath. If the hon. member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Pryme) had been 
in the House yesterday, he would have 
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heard the clear and satisfactory statement 
of the hon. member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Godson), whose argument was the 
most convincing that the conduct of the 
Jury and their verdict were proper, and 
that it was the fault of the Coroner, in 
not drawing the inquisition in a proper 
form; therefore it was, that the Cour 
of King’s Bench had been ealled on to 
quash it. He (Mr. Cobbett) confessed 
that he did not perfectly understand the 
subject until he heard that hon. Member’ 
speech. He-wished now to observe upon 
what the learned Solicitor General. said 
about the people, and he regretted that 
that Gentleman was not present. He 
had the greatest respect for that hon. and 
learned Gentleman, because he believed 
him to be a humane and just man, He 
had yesterday stated, that the mischief of 
that verdict was, that it would fill the 
people’s minds with notions destructive of 
the peace of society—that it would tend to 
make the people ferocious, and make them 
believe that they might, whenever they 
chose, kill a policeman with perfect im- 
punity ; and he also said the consequences 
had been seen already, for he had observed 
it recommended in the public papers, that 
when the people went to attend public 
meetings, they should go armed with knives 
in their pockets—the description of knife 
being what he (Mr. Cobbett) understood a 
stiletto to be, and he observed, also, that 
this was the first time such things hai 
| been ever heard of in England. Certainly 
it was the first time they were ever heard 
of in England, and, indeed, never till now 
| had they heard of police officers in England 
| with daggers to their thighs, and pistols in 
| their belts (Mr. Lamb: “No, no!”].  Per- 
| haps not on the present occasion, but they 
| 
| 








had certainly been armed with pistols and 
swords once within the last twelve months 
(Mr. Lamb: “Not pistols !’"]. He believed 
it was so, although the hon. Gentleman 
might not have been aware of the ci- 
cumstance. However, it was something 
new in England to see peace-officers mn 
uniform, embodied in companies and bat- 
_talions, marching in rank and file, com- 
manded by serjeants and colonels—under 
the mock name of superintendents. It was 
| once the boast of Englishmen that we had 
no gens d’armes and no mouchards. Get 
rid of the gendarmerie, and let us have 
peace-officers of our own choosing, 4% 
formerly ; if not, the people must arm 
themselves. They might say, that that 
would be destroying part of the institutions 
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of the country, but were these policemen | be a thief!” And had England really 
any part of the Constitution of England? | come so low, that a man, with a jacket, 
Why, he was a grown up and a married | could not carry a turkey, but it was 
man before ever the word “Police” was | prima facie evidence that he was a thief ? 
applied to a body of men in England ; even | Well, the policeman took hold of him when 
the Attorney General might well recollect he was within the distance of 200 yards of 
the time when there were a few — a very | his master’s door; he instantly told the 
few police Magistrates with their 300/. | name of his master too; but no, that would 
a-year, and their few Bow-street Runners, not do, he must go back nearly half a mile, 
as they were called in those days; but now | to what they called their station-house, he 
there was a host of Magistrates, with! was kept there for a considerable time, 
salaries of 800/., and whole regiments at ; when one of what they called their serjeants 
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their beck. Yes, whole regiments of police- | 


men were supported by the parishes of 
London—there was the parish of Mary-la- 


bonne, which was taxed to the amount of | 


27,0001. a-year for the support of these 
troops, and yet they were taken away from 
the parish, and sent down to guard the 
gentry at Epsom Races. Oh, in fact, as he 
had often said, it was altogether an abuse 
from beginning to end. He had told the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lamb), that 
he knew it was the intention of Government 
te introduce the system in every village in 
England, and he would now say, that he 
was very much mistaken if a plan of 
that kind was not now before them. The 
fact was, and the intention was, that it al- 
lowed the Government to levy more taxes 
than they otherwise could do. Then, as to 
the illegality of the meeting—he did not 
yet know that it was illegal — he had not 
yet heard one single proof to convince him 
that the people had not a perfect right 
to have met on that occasion. These police 
troops had been complimented, and com- 
limented too, as it appeared to him, in 
ear. He would allow, that there was cause 
for terror, fur in fact they were now like 
the mouchards—the mouchards of Paris— 
half a dozen men, or even half a dozen of 
the Members of that House, could scarcely 
stand in the street now, but one of them 
reared his long blue body over them, peer- 
ing into their faces, and trying to make 
out what they were talking about. He 
would tell the House some of their exploits, 
certainly not from personal experience, but 
it happened to a servant of his. He sent 
aservant of his from Kensington to Fleet- 
street, on a message. He got there, and 
Was returning with a packet of letters, and 
it happened that a turkey had come from 
the country, and he was bringing it home 
only a little before dusk. Well, the police 


saw the man with the turkey, and one of | 


them said to himself: “ What! a poor man 
With a turkey !—a man in England with a 
tutkey—and he not a gentleman—-he must 


'came in and broke open his parcel, when 
he found that the man’s story was true, 
and they then let him go—sent him off 
with a sort of permit, stating to his master 
that he had been detained by them for so 
long a time. Oh, how had England fallen 
when such things were permitted! Now 
he would tell them another instance [ No, 
no!}. “Oh yes (said the hon. Member) but 
I will though.” He had been in seaports, 
in barracks, and at many of what were 
called low meetings, but he had never seen 
such a rude assembly as that; but he would 
tell them the story, and they must hear 
it. Well, then, he had two farm servants, 
whom he ordered to come to him early 
in the morning; they were doing so, each 
with a basket swung behind him over 
a stick. Well, they were jogging along, 
when one of these policemen came up and 
said: “You must come along with me 
to the station. house ;” they rather demurred 
to that, and the fellow sprung his rattle, 
when six more of these “ gendarmerie” 
came up, but the two men were stout, 
strong countrymen, and they drew their 
sticks out of the baskets, and laid about 
them with good effect; they laid three 
or four of the police on the ground, and 
the others made the best of their way off, 
like prudent men, or like cowards. He 
would warn the Government, that that was 
the way they would be served if they 
were sent into the villages of England. 
But now supposing, that one of the police- 
men had been killed, would any man have 
dared to say, that he was murdered in 
the discharge of his duty? What business 
had they to meddle with the men, who 
were only obeying the orders of their mas- 
ter? It might be said: “ Oh, it was early 
in the morning.” So it was, but that was 
what he had ordered them to do. Now, 
was it not humiliating to live in a country 
where you might be, and where you were, 
| watched and dogged about — to have a 
‘fellow menacing you and looking after you 
wherever you go? He again called upon 
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the Government to take a lesson by what 
he had told them, and be content with 
having their force in the metropolis. 

The Attorney General said, that he owed 
an apology to the House for his absence 
yesterday—he would certainly have been 
in his place when the matter was brought 
forward, but he had two reasons to state 
for his absence. In the first place, he 
was yesterday engaged in the Court of 
Exchequer in his professional capacity, and 
in the next, he was not at all aware 
of the intention of the hon. Member 
to present the petition on that day. 
Much had been said by hon. Members about 
the weight which should be given to the 
verdict of a Jury —no man had more 
veneration for such decisions than himself, 
but much must depend ov the temper and 
judgment with which the Jury were 
actuated. He agreed with all those hon. 
Gentlemen who urged, that the doors of 
that House should be open to all peti- 
tioners ; but it was not a question as to 
who had a right to petition that House, 
but what could with propriety be done by 
the House. In order to go into the merits 
of the case, it was necessary to trace the 
proceedings. It appeared that a placard 
was first issued calling upon the people to 
assemble and form a national convention. 
Now, no man could shut his eyes to the 
fact, that the forming of a national conven- 
tion would be to supersede the legislative 
functions of that House. He thought it 
quite unnecessary to go into any argument 
upon this question, and he declined con- 
tending against the assumptions of the hon. 
Members who led the House to infer, that 
they were better acquainted with the in- 
tentions of those who called the meeting 
than others were. Besides this placard 
there were other papers published, to which 
the placard might be taken as the text, and 
it was only fair to take these in connexion. 
It was necessary that the Government 
should be upon its guard to preserve the 
peace, but not necessary that it should 
swell the matter into undue importance by 
the issuing of a solemn Proclamation. A 
meeting being held, he would appeal to the 
plain sense and reason of those who heard 
him, whether it was not reasonable to infer, 
that the large meeting so assembled had 
been brought together by the placard, or 
was, in other words, the meeting intended 
to be held? What, then, ensued as respected 
the question before the House? Why, it 
was found, that the policeman was killed 
with a single blow by a weapon. And 
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here he must. differ entirely from the hon, 
member for Oldham, who supposed, that it 
was the habit of the people of this country, 
when pursuing their ordinary avocations, to 
be armed with such a weapon as that used to 
inflict on the policeman a mortal wound, 
It could not be credited, that the man who 
killed Culley was engaged in his ordinary 
occupation, but that he went armed to the 
meeting for the purpose expressed in the 
placard. It was a great mistake for Gen- 
tlemen who talked about this inquest to 
confine themselves to one side of the ques. 
tion. The Jury had found, that the death 
of Culley took place without any previous 
violence whatever. It was impossible for 
him, then, to remove from his mind the 
full conviction, that to say the death of 
that man, under such circumstances, was 
justifiable homicide—was, undoubtedly, 
against the law of England, and against 
the plain sense of every man. Gentlemen 
said, this verdict was an important docu. 
ment—he thought so too, and it was on 
that account it had been submitted to the 
high authority before which it had been 
laid. If Government had permitted this 
document, which had attracted the atten. 
tion of all the people of England, to remain 
unquestioned, containing, as it did, not 
merely the assertion of a simple fact, but 
the proposition of law, that a policeman in 
the King’s peace, and in the discharge of 
his duty at a meeting to which he ha 
been called, was to be killed by any man 
without having offered a shadow of pro- 
vocation, was justifiable homicide, the Go- 
vernment would have neglected their duty 
in a most essential point. Had the verdict 
been quashed by any illegal means? Was 
there any Gentleman in that House would 
say the Court of King’s Bench was not the 
proper tribunal into which it ought to have 
been carried? And would any Gentleman 
deny the propriety of bringing it forward 
there [hear, hear]? A Gentleman opposite 
said “hear, hear.” It might have been 
improper to have taken it into the Court 
of King’s Bench, if that Court had refused 
the application made to it; but the very 
interference of the Court in quashing the 
verdict showed it to have been an i 
verdict, and that it was the duty of those 
who brought it there so to have done. For 
his part, he was a very humble individual, 
and his opinion entitled to very little re- 
spect ; but he did conceive, in consequence 
of the reports he heard throughout the 
town of the nature of that inquisition, 1t t0 
be his duty to call for the document, @ 
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having received it, upon a consultation with 
his hon. and learned colleague, they had 
come to the conclusion, that it was their 
bounden duty, unless they meant entirely 
to slumber in their legal office, to bring the 
subject before the Court of King’s Bench. 
Government had taken that course which 
the law pointed out, and the consequence 
was, that the King’s Bench had quashed 
the verdict. With respect to the finding 
of the Jury, he would assert, that he had 
come to the conclusion he had arrived at 
with no hostile feeling towards them, nor 
had he adopted that course, thinking that 
the Jury had intentionally misconducted 
themselves ; he did not believe they had 
intentionally erred; and he very much 
mistook the feeling which actuated the 
Juries of England if he did not feel certain 
that they would be gratified by having any 
mistaken judgment of theirs set right by the 
highest legal authority in the country ; and 
he thought he should belie the Jury if he did 
not say, that he felt thoroughly convinced, 
that after the feelings that at present ex- 
isted were gone by, they would feel grateful 
for the course Government had adopted. 
No man in that House reverenced Juries 
more than he did; but in the same pro- 
portion as he reverenced, he would im- 
portune every Jury to take great care that 
they did not yield to the impression of the 
moment, to prejudice, or to passion, but 
would remember, that their jurisdiction had 
been given unto them by the laws of Eng- 
land to protect life and property, and that 
; nomen could exercise the awful responsi- 
bility intrusted to Juries, if they allowed 
themselves to be swayed by feelings and 
prejudice. 

Mr. Ruthven thought the whole pro- 
ceedings on the part of the coroner most 
disgraceful and scandalous, and deserved 
the reprobation of that House. He 
thought, that in bringing the subject 
forward in the Court of King’s Bench, it 
had-a tendency to induce a belief, that 
from the great array of legal knowledge 
against the unfortunate man who was to be 
tied for his life, he would not have a fair 
and impartial trial; and if he were con- 
veted and executed, he would be con- 
sidered merely as the victim of the despotic 
application of the law. He could instance 
some great cases in which a similar feeling 

been manifested — viz. Lord William 
Russell, Sir Thomas More, and Sir Walter 
leigh, all of whom’ were certainly 
executed according to law, but certainly 
hot according to justice, He would not 





further ransack the pages of history for 
instances, especially as an hon. Member 
near him had a petition to present; but, 
he believed, that it was not of much im- 
portance. The Under Secretary opposite 
had yesterday called the mob that broke 
the Duke of Wellington’s windows, last 
year, a loyal mob; but, for his own part, 
he could only look on it as an outrageous 
mob. 

Mr. Lamb had only used the word loyal 
from the circumstance of its having been 
an assemblage going up to address the 
King. - 

Mr. Petre was decidedly of opinion, that 
the Government could have acted in this 
affair in no other way than that in which 
they had. To say, that the death which 
had taken place in this instance was an act 
of justifiable homicide was to hold out a 
premium to riot and murder. As to the 
force which had been sent down to the 
meeting, was it legal or illegal? There 
could be no doubt of its legality, and, as 
one of the best lawyers whom this country 
had ever seen had said, it was the most 
likely force to get rid of, and would be the 
best mode of getting rid, of military power 
in this country. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that his reason for 
bringing forward this petition at this time 
was, lest the proceedings which had been 
had recourse to should be regarded as a 
precedent hereafter ; and he wished the 
country as strongly as possible to mark 
its disapproval of such a proceeding. There 
were three distinct points involved on this 
occasion—the conduct of the Government— 
of the police—and of the law officers of the 
Crown. As regarded the conduct of the 
police, no one in that House had risen up 
to attempt to defend it, except the Under 
Secretary opposite. Their conduct was 
highly impolitic and illegal. Admitting it 
to have been an illegal meeting, no breach 
of the peace had taken place, until a violent, 
unauthorized, attack was made by that 
force. The hon. Under Secretary shook 
his head at this, but that shake was opposed 
to the verdict, and to all the evidence given 
upon the inquest. The police had no right 
to make an unprovoked attack on his 
Majesty’s peaceable subjects. The people 
cherished an inbred obedience to the law ; 
that feeling would continue to grow until 
improper physical force was resorted to, 
and when Government could resort to 
that, instead of depending on their moral 
strength, resulting from the integrity of 
their course, and good feeling of the coun 
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try, they might rest assured upon going to 
the wall. As regarded the police, he had 
formed a favourable opinion of them ; but 
he was for putting down any improper ex- 
pressions of public feeling—not by physical 
power—but by moral force. He felt the 
seriousness of the subject in all its bearings, 
and he could not but condemn part of the 
propositions of the hon. member for Old- 
ham. The Government was not justified 
in issuing a Proclamation for the arrest of 
the man who killed Culley, as if he were 
a murderer. He complained of the manner 
in which the Solicitor General had spoken 
of his (Mr. Roebuck’s) setting his opinion 
up in opposition to that of the four Judges, 
whilst he had abstained from mixing any 
personal observations—for which there was 
such a rich field—in his introduction of 
the petition. He understood the widow 
of the policeman was to receive a pension. 
[Mr. Lamb said, such was not the case. 
The Government regretted that it could 
not do so.}] The law officers, and, in 
particular, the Attorney General, had 
avoided meeting what had been so ably 
said by the hon. member for Kidder- 
minster, which drew such an able dis- 
tinction between the verdict of the Jury, 
and that part of the inquisition drawn up 
by the Coroner. Indeed, as was shown by 
that hon. Member, the King’s Bench had 
done more to impugn the conduct of the 
Coroner than he (Mr. Roebuck) had himself 
done. He had not set himself up in oppo- 
sition to the four Judges of the King’s 
Bench ; but he had a right to say, that it 
had always been the case that four Judges 
could be found ready to support the Crown. 
From ship-money downwards, they had 
always been ranged on the side of despotism. 
He hoped that nothing that had now taken 
place would debar him from taking any 
further steps he might deem necessary. 
The Petition was laid on the Table. 


Arrears oF Tires (IRELAND).] The 
Order of the Day was read for going into 
Committee on the subject of Arrears of 
Fithes (Ireland). 

Mr. Sinclair wished to ask hisnoble friend 
whether he really thought, that the money 
about to be voted for defraying the arrears 
due to the Irish clergy would ever be reim- 
bursed? He was inclined to think, that, 
in this instance, as well as in many others, 
a loan was synonymous with a gift, and that 
it would turn out so in the end, when the 
period for repayment arrived. If the land- 
lord was to submit to this burthen, he 
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would, of course, raise it at the expense of 
the tenant, and would thus be placed in the 
invidious situation of a tithe proctor. He 
was not prepared to contend, that there 
might not be reasons to justify the pay. 
ment of the sum asked for as a donation 
but still he should be glad to know, if it 
seemed probable to his noble friend, that 
the whole, or any part of the money, would 
find its way back into the Exchequer of 
this country ? 

Lord Althorp had no doubt but it would 
be paid into the Exchequer, as it would be 
levied in the shape of a general Jand-tax. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he understood 
only such land as had not paid tithe should 
be subject to the proposed tax. 

Lord Althorp: The plan was to have all 
titheable land taxed, but to allow receipts 
for tithes to be given in payment of the 
tax. 

Mr. Hume said, it would be satisfactory 
to know if any of the money advanced 
last year to the Irish clergy had been 
recovered ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the amount re 
covered was very small. 

Mr. Barron must take that opportunity 
of complaining of the extraordinary mea- 
sures which had been lately used for collect 
ing tithes. He had, that day, receiveda 
letter from the county of Waterford repre- 
senting those measures as extremely harsh. 
That letter was from the inhabitants ofa 
parish in the county, stating that the costs 
of tithe-prosecutions were enormous. He 
had a question to put to the noble Lord 
how were the costs to be provided for? He 
advised that a total stop should be put to 
those proceedings; if not, Ireland would soon 
be in a worse state than she was in in the 
year 1798. His county was proverbiallya 
quiet one, but now it was in the most 
dreadful state of disturbance, owing to the 
way in which tithes were exacted. 

Lord Althorp replicd, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware that the power of 
Government extended only to thedebts due 
to it, and not to those due to individuals. 
With those debts, therefore, the Govern- 
ment could not interfere. He hoped that 
Gentlemen would find, that it would not be 
necessary for the future to have recourse to 
the proceedings already so much com- 
plained of. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that on a former 
evening, the hon. Member (Mr. Shaw) had 
said, that, if he (Mr. Henry Grattan) was 
not greatly belied, he was one of the worst 
landlords in Ireland. Now, when he wat 
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about to make a statement as to a police 
outrage which had been committed on some 
of his own tenants—a statement, too, which 
would show, that he was not the bad land- 
lord the hon. Member represented him to 
be—the hon. Member at once got up and 
interrupted him. Such conduct on the part 
of the hon. Member was anything but can- 
did. The statement which he should now 
read to the House would show the absolute 
necessity there was for Government at once 
issuing positive orders to stop the police 
from interfering in the collection of tithes. 
The hon. Member here read a statement as 
to certain tithe proceedings in a parish in 
Monaghan under the incumbency of Dean 
Roper. It stated, amongst ether instances, 
that the House of one of the tenants of the 
hon. Member was broken into by the police 
in enforcing an execution for tithes—that 
the owner of the house was assaulted by 
them, and one of his eyes almost knocked 
out—that his daughter was knocked down, 
and, in short, that the whole family was 
subjected to the most outrageous attack on 
the part of the police. It further stated, 
that in another instance, where a man was 
dragged to gaol, the chief constable of police 
refused to let him go unless he would give 
bail for the payment of 43d., which was 
the amount of tithe alleged to be due by 
him. If such proceedings were allowed to 
goon, the Government in Ireland, he must 
say, would be worse than no Government. 
If such tyranny was to be inflicted on the 
people there, it mattered little whether it 
was inflicted by Whigs or Tories, and he 
declared to God that he thought the Tories 
would have acted better had they been in 
power. The recent case of Mr. Walsh in 
Dublin, he wasof opinion, reflected indelible 
disgrace upon the Irish government. He 
had never read of any thing more tyrannical 
under the sway of Buonaparte than was 
now practised, with the permission of Mi- 
nisters, in Ireland. The tyranny of which 
he spoke was exercised by men employed 
under the Irish government—men whom 
that government had not the courage to 
dismiss, though it knew, as well as he 
knew, that they were doing all they could 
to undermine it. Such proceedings had 
spread universal discontent and dissatis.»- 
tion throughout Ireland. For his part, he 
thought that domestic tyranny was pre- 
ferable to foreign tyranny at alt events; and 
if ever the day should come that it would 
be necessary to fight the battle, he would 
be one that would be most ready to join in 


the ranks, Was it to be endured that, as | 
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was the case in the instance of his tenants, 
the houses of men should be broken into 
during the night, and their wives and 
daughters insulted and attacked? Let the 
House only refer to the case of Serjeant 
Shaw, and see the libidinous answer which 
was in that instance given by a police-officer 
to a man who was taking care of his 
daughter. Some check should be at once 
imposed upon those instruments of injustice 
and of vengeance. He thought} that his 
Majesty’s Ministers should not lose a mo- 
ment in declaring that those proceedings 
were unconstitutional—no, not unconstitu- 
tional, for they had no constitution in Ire- 
land—but that-they were illegal, and that 
they should cease directly. If the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, 
did not give a decided opinion to that effect, 
he should feel it his duty to move, as an 
amendment on the Motion of the noble 
Lord, the Resolution which had been brought 
forward by his hon. friend, the member for 
Waterford, the other night, and which, 
while it was not a censure on Government, 
would pass a censure upon the conduct of 
all those who had taken part in proceed- 
ings such as he had described. 

Mr. Littleton said, he was sure the House 
would pardon him for not entering into 
arguments and topics that might add to the 
excitement which already prevailed on this 
subject. He must say, that he had his 
doubts as to whether the statement which 
the hon. Member had read to the House 
with regard to recent occurrences in Mona- 
ghan would turn out to be a correct ac- 
count. He had frequently heard state. 
ments of a similar description made in that 
House, and on reference to the Irish office, 
he did not find that they were at all borne 
out by the information that had been 
received there. With regard to the two 
cases adverted to by the hon. member for 
Kildare—namely, the cases of Sub-inspector 
Flinter, and Serjeant Shaw—what was the 
course which had been pursued in those in- 
stances by the Irish government? He 
would tell the House what it had been. 
Sub-inspector Flinter had been dismissed ; 
and the moment that the Lord-lieutenant 
heard of the case of Serjeant Shaw, his Ex. 
cellency ordered that Serjeant Shaw should 
be brought to trial. There had been two 
distinct charges against Serjeant Shaw. 
The decision to which the Magistrates 
came on the first inquiry, he was ready to 
admit, surprised him as much when he first 
read it as it did any hon. Member in that 
House. He thought that the opinion 
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which the Magistrates then pronounced— 
namely, that the conduct of Serjeant Shaw 
had been injudicious—was, to say the least 
of it, an extremely lenient sentence. That 
inquiry was followed ina few days after by 
another investigation into the conduct of 
Serjeant Shaw, and the result of that inves- 
tigation was, as he had already stated, that 
Serjeant Shaw was ordered for trial. That 
fact he trusted would prove the determina- 
tion of the Irish government to do its duty. 
With respect to his illustrious friend now 
at the head of the Irish government, he 
was enabled, not only from his long personal 
antimacy with him, but from the corre- 
spondence which had taken place between 
them since he had entered his present 
office, to say this of him—that he was per- 
suaded there did not exist an individual 
who had witnessed with greater pain than 
his illustrious friend had, the transactions 
which had recently occurred in that country 
with regard to tithes. It was only that 


day in a communication which he received 
from the noble Marquess, that his Excel- 
lency called his attention to the fact that in 
no case should military aid be granted 
unless where there wasan affidavit made,that 
thelife of the tithe-proctor or process-server, 
as the case might be, should be in danger. 


Of course when such an affidavit was made, 
it would be impossible for the Government 
to refuse the aid required. It was the 
obvious duty of Government to afford pro- 
tection to property; and he could not allow 
it to be said, that tithe property was not 
entitled to the same protection as any other 
description of property. He would not go 
further into this subject on the present oc- 
casion. He trusted, that the statement 
which he had made with reference to the 
two cases adverted to by the hon. member 
for Kildare, namely, that of Sub-inspector 
Flinter who had been dismissed, and that of 
Serjeant Shaw who had been ordered for 
trial, would prove satisfactory to the House. 

Mr. O'Connell was certain that he was 
expressing the sense of that House, as well 
as his own, when he declared that the 
explanation of the right hon. Secretary was 
satisfactory. Nothing could be more pro- 
per than to put Shaw on his trial; and the 
Kildare Inspector, though he had heard his 
conduct on former occasions was praise- 
worthy, deserved for this last act of his to 
be dismissed. He and all the House must 
be satisfied with what had fallen from the 
right hon. Secretary respecting those two. 
cases. 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor said, that nothing 
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could be more satisfactory than the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation as to. the 
cases of Sub-inspector Flinter and Serjeant 
Shaw ; but there was another part of the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman 
which, in his opinion, was anything but 
satisfactory. With regard to the statement 
which had been made by the hon. member 
for Meath, the right hon. Gentleman said, 
in reply, that he had frequently heard 
similar statements, which, on referring to 
the information received at the Government 
offices, he had discovered to be unfounded, 
Now, that was what the Irish Members 
had to complain of. They complained that 
the Government received its information 
from corrupt sources—sources that were 
calculated to mislead it, and to conceal the 
truth. The case which had been mentioned 
to the House by the hon. member for 
Meath had not been contradicted, and the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman in 
that respect, so far from being satisfactory, 
appeared to him to hold out the most 
gloomy prospects for the future. 

Mr. Littleton said, that. the statement of 
such cases, instead of being delayed, as was 
generally the case, for two or three weeks, 
for the purpose of being mentioned in that 
House, should be brought at once under 
the notice of Government, by laying them 
before the Irish-office, and redress would 
be granted, if it should be proved that the 
parties complaining were entitled to it. If 
the hon. Gentleman would move for an 
inquiry on the subject, it should be granted; 
and if he would give him (Mr. Littleton) a 
statement with regard to it, he would him- 
self institute an inquiry into it, and he 
would subsequently state to the House 
what had been the result. of an inquiry 
which should be conducted without favour 
or affection. 

Mr. O’ Ferrall observed, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
acted up to the professions which he had 
made since he had been in office, Ireland 
would have reason to rejoice at the change 
which had placed him in the’ situation 
which he now held. 

Mr. Ronayne agreed. with the hon 
member for Kildare, who had just sat down, 
that they had reason to congratulate them- 
selves upon the tone of the right hon. Se- 
cretary for Ireland, so altered and so differs 
ent as it was from the tone of his immedi- 
ate predecessor in that office.- It had been 
stated. by the noble Lord, the member for 
Nottingham (Lord Duncannon), on @ 
former evening, that the case of Captaim 
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Gunn was the only one which had occurred 
in the province of Munster. Now, he 
(Mr. Ronayne) had that morning received 
a letter from Tipperary, which proved that 
such was not the case, and which, indeed, 
showed that the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had nearly as much reason 
to complain of the conduct of the police in 
this instance as the people of Ireland had. 
Thewriter stated, that the policein that part 
of the province of Munster were at this 
moment actively employed by night, as well 
as by day, in hunting and driving the 

ple for tithes ; that the writer having 
asked a constable of police how he could 
act so, in the teeth of Lord Althorp’s decla- 
ration in the House of Commons, his reply 
was, that they had received no orders to 
desist from such proceedings, and that they 
would not desist from them until they had 
received orders to do so: and the writer 
concluded by stating that the police had 
been much more active in those proceedings 
since the noble Lord’s declaration had 
appeared in the papers. It was satisfactory 
to find, that the sub-inspector Flinter had 
been dismissed. Yet it was strange enough, 
that within the last forty-eight hours a 
letter from that officer had been triumph- 
antly referred to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Colonial Secretary, amongst other 
documents in the course of a speech which 
he addressed to the House. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that he had 
certainly quoted the letter of Captain Flinter, 
but he had likewise quoted the answer sent 
to it by the Irish Government ; and it was 
because the explanation given by Captain 
Flinter, in reply to that answer, was not 
satisfactory that he was dismissed. 

Lord Duncannon said, that he had not 
said that the case of Captain Gunn was the 
only one which had occurred in Munster, 
but that it was the only one mentioned in 
the House. 

Mr. Shaw said, he was glad that the 
ight hon. Secretary (Mr. Littleton) had 
already learned from his short experience 
inTrish affairs how little reliance was to 
be placed on such exaggerated statements 
as the House had heard that evening. The 
charge of costs being vexatiously put by the 
clergy on their parishioners was very easily 
answered, With regard to those arising 
out of the arrears of 1831, they were by 
Act of Parliament vested in the Crown. 
Sums large and small, returned as they 
must be on oath in the schedules of the 
clergy, were included in one order, but the 
people had abundant notice, that unless the 
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money was paid, they would be proceeded 
against, and the smallness of the sum was 
an additional proof of the combination 
against the payment. ‘That arose from no 
inability to pay—-if it did there might be 
some reason to feel for those persons—but 
the very basis of the Resolutions now about 
to come before the House—and the same 
fact was recited in the Act of last vear 
—was, that a general combination against 
the payment of tithes existed, and that 
thereby the clergy had been reduced 
to extreme distress. The same cause pre- 
vented the clergy themselvesfrom proceeding 
for the other arrears in the ordinary and 
cheapest way before Local Courts, for the 
processes issuing from these Courts could 
not be served, nor the decrees executed, 
unless at the risk of the lives of the sub- 
ordinate officers of the law who undertook 
them. The hon. member for Meath (Mr. 
Grattan) would scarcely venture to affirm 
as a lawyer that there was no power to 
break open houses in case of debts due to 
the Crown. The question was not whether 
it would be wise, or politic, or expedient, 
but whether, in strictness, he was correct 
in stating that it was illegal. And suppose 
a single constable did transgress his duty, 
would that be a sufficient reason that the 
hon. member should so vehemently evoke 
the shade of Napoleon? He did not say 
that the hon. Member was the worst land- 
lord in Ireland, but at the moment that the 
hon. Member was so violently attacking 
the clergy of the Established Church, he 
(Mr. Shaw) could not avoid mentioning a 
conversation that he casually had with one 
of them the same morning, in which he 
stated that no person’s tenants were more 
hard driven than those of the hon. Member, 
and that he did not think if the hon. Mem- 
ber had been for three years deprived of 
his income that he would treat his tenants 
with one-tenth of the forbearance and 
lenity the clergy did their parishioners. It 
was really intolerable to hear a body of 
men whose conduct was above all praise, 
thus spoken ill of in that House. If tithes 
as a system were to be assailed—if the 
Established Church was to be overthrown, 
let that be done in an open and manly 
manner, as some hon. Members, he would 
admit, had done, by candidly avowing in 
that’ House, that they had advised and 
would advise the law to be violated in this 
respect ; but what he protested against was, 
the mean, petty, paltry, pitiful, personal 
abuse of individuals who, suffering under 
this very violation of the law, were seeking, 
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after having endured with unexampled 
atience three years’ privation of their 
Jel maintenance, to recover some portion 
of their just rights. He was sorry to have 
been a party to this irregular discussion ; 
but he did not commence it, and could 
never hear these unjust accusations brought 
against the much-maligned and oppressed 
clergy of the Established Church in Ireland, 
without indignantly refuting them. 

Mr. Ruthven was disposed to recommend 
the House to proceed at once to the other 
Orders of the Day, rather than that it 
should prolong one of those desultory 
debates upon this question, which daily led 
to more altercation than beneficial discussion. 
His Majesty’s Ministers were deluding 
themselves, and following an ignis fatuus, 
if they imagined that they would satisfy 
the people of Ireiand by the course they 
were pursuing on the subject of tithes. If 
they laid on a Jand-tax, and had still a race 
of proctors to collect it, they might depend 
upon it that their measure would not at all 
satisfy the people of Ireland. He would 
advise hon. Members to take advice from 
the Commander of the Forces (Sir Hussey 
Vivian) on this subject, who had stated 
that the abolition of the tithe system was 


absolutely necessary for the tranquillity of 


Ireland. It was vain to expect peace, or 
harmony, or good feeling in Ireland, until 
the present justly obnoxious system of 
tithes was abolished. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee upon the Arrears of Tithes’ 
(Ireland) Bill. 

The Chairman read the Resolution, 
“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that an advance of money should be made 
to the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland, to relieve the occupying tenantry 
from the payment of the arrears due for 
tithes, and composition for tithes, during 
the years 1831 and 1832, and from the pay- 
ment of the tithes and composition for 
tithes of 1833; that such an advance shall 
be repaid, in a limited time, by a land-tax 
in Ireland, chargeable upon all the land 
liable to the payment of tithes, the owners, 
or occupiers of which shall not have paid 
the tithes, or composition for tithes, which 
shall have become due from them for such 
years.” 

Mr. O'Connell said, he differed from 
some Gentlemen with whom he generally 
agreed upon this subject. He took those 
Resolutions as a proof of a disposition on 
the part of Government to put an end to 
the bad system under which tithes were 
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levied, and to the civil war which th 

occasioned. If there was anything to which 
he objected in the plan, it was the mater 
in which the land-tax was to be raised. One 
of the great grievances attending the tithe 
system had always been, that they wer 
raised by distraint. Under the present 
plan, the same system of distraint, and all 
the distress which usually accompanied it, 
would continue. A great deal had been 
said upon the subject of breaking open 
houses in order to distrain for goods. He 
did not believe that under the Act of last 
year there was any such power given. His 
opinion was, that the clergy had done injury 
to themselves by their late conduct: they 
were very indiscreet in carrying the mea 
sures for the recovery of their tithes so fat. 
They had broken doors in order to disttain, 
and that he would contend, was illegal. 
He thanked his Majesty’s Ministers for 
those Resolutions, for he took them asa 
virtual extinction of tithes in Ireland. 
That was as it ought to be ; and the only 
difference between his Majesty’s Ministers 
and him on the subject was as to the 
amount of the land-tax or quit rent to be 
levied. He felt certain, that if some mea- 
sures of this kind had not been resorted 
to, there would have been a civil war 
throughout Ireland in three weeks. The 
whole country had been racked from 
one side to the other by the exaction of 
tithes, and the distress occasioned by them 
had become quite intolerable. He was 
satisfied, that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
done well and wisely in bringing forward 
that Resolution. Such a state of affairs 
had never been known before. The clergy, 
irritated by being deprived of their tithes 
for three years, had proceeded to recover 
them in the harshest (and he would say on 
their own account) most imprudent manner. 
He (Mr. O’Connell) thought, that the 
Government ought to interfere to prevent 
them from pursuing the present system. 
They had proceeded harshly, and he (Mr. 
O’Connell) thought that they ought im 
their turn to be harshly dealt with. He 
denied that there was any law which 
obliged the Government to send soldiers 
out to collect tithes. Such a system was 
not only improper, but it was unnecessary, 
as the clergy had a remedy by applying to 
the High-Sheriff who could recover theit 
tithes by the ordinary course of law. With 
regard to the Resolution proposed by the 
noble Lord, he observed, that the noble 
Lord stopped with the ecclesiastical tithes 


- the noble Lord right in that ? Was 
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he not aware that the lay tithes were fully 
as bad, and fully as obnoxious, as the 
ecclesiastical tithes? He (Mr. O’Connell) 
had a letter in his possession, in which it 
was said truly: “The lay tithes are the 
worst of all, and the most oppressive.” The 
system of tithes was not confined to the 
clergy, and he would ask why the assistance 
was given by this Resolution to the propric- 
tors of ecclesiastical tithes, and not to the 
proprietors of lay tithes ?- He would answer 
the question. This assistance was given 
to the clergy because by their harsh con- 
duct they had created excitement in the 
country. He thought that this was a 
species of bounty to the lay impropriators 
to follow the same course. It was as if 
the Government said to them: “If you 
succeed in bringing the country to the 
state in which the clergy have brought it, 
you will then get your money comfort~ 
ably.” He would therefore press on his 
Majesty’s Government the propriety of 
extending this Resolution to lay impro- 
priators. What the Irish people com- 
plained of was, that when a measure was 
proposed which was intended to benefit 
them, it was frittered away till it was not 
worth the having ; but when a measure of 


coercion was intended, they got too much 
of it. It would be better and more genial 
to them if the Ministers only bestowed on 
them the fragment of coercion, but the full 


measure of the benefit. He was happy to 
think that the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland (perhaps he would allow him to 
call him his hon. friend) had commenced 
his career in that country in a way which 
was likely to give satisfaction. The first 
act done by him was the dismissal of Capt. 
Flinter, and the second was to order 
Serjeant Shaw upon his trial. No two 
acts could gain the right hon. Gentleman 
greater popularity. His conduct was 
evidently dictated by a spirit of conciliation, 
and the Resolution before them was in 
the same spirit. He did not, however, see 
why one parish in which the tithes were 
ecclesiastical should be relieved, while the 
neighbouring parish remained subject to the 
opptession of the present system merely 
because the tithes happened to belong to a 
lay impropriator. 

Lord Althorp said, that as the hon. and 
learned Member called upon him to say to 
what extent he meant to carry those Reso- 
lations, he thought it necessary to answer 
him. With respect to the lay impropria- 
tors, the hon. and learned Member would 
see that the Resolution then before the 
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Committee was not meant to extend to 
them; it was only meant to extend to 
ecclesiastical holders of tithes. He (Lord 
Althorp) did not mean to pledge himself 
whether he should extend the measure or 
not; but he would say, that the Govern- 
ment would take the point into their con- 
sideration. It was true, as stated by the 
hon. and learned Member, that the course 
pursued by the Government in this in- 
stance, might be an encouragement to lay 
impropriators to follow the same course 
which had been followed by the clergy; 
but whatever was done—whether they 
continued the present system, or attempted 
a remedy, they ran some hazard ; and he 
(Lord Althorp) was satisfied that there 
was less hazard in the plan now proposed, 
than in continuing in their present state. 
It was on that ground his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had brought forward the Resolution 
under consideration, and he was glad to 
find that it appeared to give satisfaction. 
Their object was, to restore the country to 
quiet and peace, and he felt confident that 
the clergy would meet them half way in 
that endeavour, by not persevering in their 
attempts to recover the tithes at present 
due, especially as they would not be in a 
worse situation by desisting. He hoped 
and trusted that the measure would have 
the effect anticipated from it. 

Colonel Perceval said, that the question 
which he took the liberty of putting to the 
Noble Lord the other night, with respect 
to the lay impropriators, was put, not with 
a view of embarrassing his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, but in the hope, that, following up his 
suggestions, the noble Lord would render 
the measure so complete as to secure the 
peace of the country. It was broadly 
stated that night, by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, that oppression was 
carried to a much greater extent by the lay 
impropriators than the clergy. [‘‘ Hear.” 
Those cheers were a justification of the 
clergy ofIreland from the aspersions which 
had been so unjustly cast upon them. It was 
well known, that the lay impropriators 
were not confined, except in a very few 
instances, to that species of income ; 
whereas, if tithe were withheld from the 
clergy, having no other resources, they must 
be reduced to a state of utter destitution— 
and yet, notwithstanding all the privations 
which they had endured, scareely a solitary 
instance of harshness on their parts could 
be adduced. The grant of last year en-. 
abled the clergy to receive half their in. 
comes for 1831, but up to this moment, 
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except in a few instances, they had been 
unable to recover a shilling of their tithes 
due since that period. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, themember for Dublin, 
did not state the case fairly when he said, 
as he formerly did say, that the clergy in 
many instances were suing for tithe due 
the 1st of May. The fact was, that 
in these instances three years’ tithe was 
due to the clergy, and it was a well-known 
fact, that when a landlord handed over his 
arrears of rent to be recovered, he invariably 
made out the account against the tenant up 
to the Jast gale day. And so it was with 
the clergy, although the account was made 
up to the Ist of May, there was, in point 
of fact, three years’ tithe due. He, how- 
ever, would take upon himself to say, on 
the part of the clergy, that the moment 
they were made aware of the intentions of 
the Government, a total cessation of the 
collection of tithe would take place. He 
merely rose for the purpose of shielding the 
clergy from the unjust aspersions which 
had been cast upon them. There never 
was 2, body of men who exhibited so much 
forbearance. This did not rest merely on 
his statement ; he was fully borne out in it 
by the resolution of the tithe Committee, 
which described their forbearance as beyond 
belief. The Resolutions should have his 
cordial support. 

Lord Ebrington hoped that an arrange- 
ment might be made by which the claims 
of the lay impropriators would be taken 
into consideration, because he was per- 
suaded that the work of conciliation, of 
which he trusted in God the present mea- 
sure was the commencement, would be in- 
adequate and incomplete unless the terms 
of the Resolution was extended to the lay 
impropriators. He, however, rejoiced at 
the satisfaction which had been expressed 
on the Resolution before the House, and 
he trusted that the able talents of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin would be 
directed in aid of the Government in this 
work of the pacification and conciliation of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Harvey could not look at the 
terms of the Resolution with the narrow 
view under which it had as yet been con- 
templated. He objected, in the first 
place, that the people should be called upon 
to make up a deficiency which had been 
occasioned by, and which flowed out of, 
lawless violence. 

Lord Althorp intimated that those who 
had paid their tithes would be allowed to 
put in the receipt in payment of the tax. 
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Mr. Harvey resumed, and contended; 
that the proposition amounted to a.premium 
to lawless violence, and an invitation to 
resistance to tithes, because it could not he 
supposed that the tithe-payers in England, 
who paid 7s. or 8s. an acre, would remain 
satisfied when the tithe-payers in Ireland, 
who paid only at the rate of 1s. 3d. an acre, 
by resistance, obtained the relief now pro. 
posed. He did not rise to oppose the 
Resolution, but to express a hope that in 
the present critical situation of the Govern. 
ment, they would assume the spirit of this 
Resolution as the basis of their future 
measures ; and he regretted that the noble 
Lord opposite was not prepared to carry 
that principle at present into effect as re. 
garded the United Kingdom. He was 
convinced that nothing would satisfy the 
expectations of the people, both of England 
and of Ireland, but the total extinction of 
tithes ; he would raise a tax in any way to 
supply their place, and deal out the revenue 
to national purposes and the support of the 
Church. By such a policy he maintained, 
that the stability of the Government would 
be secured, and the duration of the Church 
establishment extended. The Government 
had difficulties to meet with in the Church 
question in another place ; and of this they 
might be assured, that if the Resolution 
was not extended to this country, they 
would not only be defeated, but defeated 
with the execration of the people. On the 
other hand, he was satisfied that if the 
Government would come forward with any 
measure in this respect to meet the existing 
feeling in the public mind, if beaten else- 
where, they would fall regretted by the 
people. The great complaint, however, 
he had to urge was, that money was the 
source by which the Government relieved 
itself of all its difficulties. It was adopted 
to call in aid the support of tardy friends, 
or to quiet determined enemies. It had 
been stated, that with reference to the West 
India colonies, a loan of 15,000,000/. was 
to be granted, but that loan subsequently 
turned out to be a gift of 20,000,000/. He 
knew not how far this might be followed 
in the present case, but he objected to the 
taxation of the people for this purpose. 
funds were wanting, he would suggest to 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, to resort to the Governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, who had 1,500,000. 
of “cash in hand.” The only certain thing 
in the present Resolution was, that it in 
flicted taxation upon the people, and the 


only good he saw was, that it issued a pros 
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clamation to the farmers in all the counties 
in England and Ireland, that to avoid the 

yment of tithes they had only to say they 
did not relish them, and join in the Irish 
agitation to get rid of them. Reverting 
to the great principles involved in the 
terms of the Resolution now before the 
Committee, he could not but express a 
wish that the Government might have the 
firmness and fortitude to speak out boldly 
to the people of England on the subject of 
Church Reform and the abolition of tithes: 
if the Government should do so, they would 
secure a permanent hold on the affections 
of the country, and it would signify no- 
thing what might be done in another 
place. Let the Government only do that 
much, and the support of the people would 
follow, and the same result be attained as 
when the Reform Bill was thrown out 
esewhere. If the Government was to be 
defeated, let them be so on some specific 
and tangible question. To the Government 
he would say, now was their time or 
never ; let them take their firm stand upon 
the great principle of ecclesiastical reform, 
and save themselves by saving the Church. 

Mr. Fergus O’Connor said, that the Re- 
slution would not give satisfaction unless 
altered according to the suggestion of the 
hon and learned member for Dublin— 
namely, by the extension of its provisions to 
the lay impropriators, who, the noble Lord 
must be aware, were the great cause of 
the Tithe Commutation in Ireland. If 
the same compensation was not extended to 
both the clerical and lay impropriators, an 
invidious distinction would be created 
between the tenants under each, and the 
agitation would still continue. He felt 
that he had been justified in advising the 
jeople not to pay tithes, because he was 
convinced that, but for the refusal, even 
this reduction of the immense taxation 
uder which the people laboured would 
not be now proposed. He would himself 
resist the payment of tithes so long as they 
were so unjustly collected. Without the 
extension of the terms of the Resolution 
in the manner which had been suggested, 
no real benefit would be conferred, nor 
would the proposition answer the expecta- 
tons of the people—expectations raised 
upon the pledges of the Government. 
Those pledges had not been fulfilled. True 
twas, that the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill had passed, but the Government were 
afraid to carry it up to the other House ; 
4 Grand Jury Bill had been brought for- 
Ward more complicated than all which had 
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preceded it, and though measures of con- 
ciliation had been promised at the com- 
mencement of the session by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies, 
to go pari passu with the Coercion Bill, 
yet all the pledges merged now in the 
present proposition. The .Irish Members 
ought no longer to be duped or smiled out 
of the discharge of their duty by the noble 
Lord opposite. He conceived the country 
could only be benefited in this respect by 
the extinction of tithes, and the applica- 
tion of a land-tax for the national purposes, 
and the fair and equitable maintenance of 
the clergy. He should be glad to hear the 
noble Lord’s explanation of the object of 
the Resolution before the House. 

Lord Althorp said, that the object of his 
Resolutions was precisely a land-tax ; for 
the purpose of relieving the tenantry from 
the pressure of the arrears of tithe for the 
last three years, as well as for preceding 
periods. The proposed mode of effecting 
it was, that each parish should be applotted 
for the amount of tithe due, and that the 
parisb should then have the power of applot- 
ting upon each individual in possession tothe 
amount of his debt. And as it would of 


course be a great hardship that those who 
had paid their tithe should be subject to 


this tax, it was proposed to relieve them 
from it, and the receipts for the payment 
of their tithe would be a quittance in full. 
The object proposed to be attained by 
Government would be this; by the law, 
as it at present stood, after November next, 
the occupying tenant at will would be 
freed from the obligation to pay tithe, and 
the impost would fall upon the landlord. 
The Government intended to propose, that 
in every case where the landlord had not 
compounded, he might, within a certain 
time, come in and compound at a reduc- 
tion of fifteen per cent. This would effect 
a great removal of pressure from the poorer 
classes in Ireland, from a body almost ex- 
clusively Catholics; while the landlords 
were almost as exclusively Protestants ; 
and, therefore, the proposed relief would 
exactly apply to that part of the population 
most entitled to it. He hoped this ex- 
planation would suffice for the hon. mem- 
ber who spoke last, and he must now 
refer to what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Colchester (Mr. Harvey), 
whose support he was certainly glad to 
have ; but he must confess, that had the 
hon. Gentleman not expressly promised 
his support, he should, from the apparent 
tendeney of his observations, have antici- 
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pated a decided opposition. The hon. 
Gentleman animadverted upon the Go- 
vernment for an alleged readiness to 
lavish money on every occasion. The 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman went 
much further than this in its apparent 
tendency—for ‘he could not suppose he 
meant seriously to make such a proposal— 
for the apparent tendency of it was spolia- 
tion, for he advised them to take Queen 
Anne’s bounty. [Mr. Harvey: As a 
loan.] Very well it might be so osten- 
sibly; but the hon, Gentleman prefaced 
his proposition by saying that the money 
would never be repaid, and he (Lord 
Althorp) could not but think that borrow- 
ing without an intention of repayment 
amounted almost to spoliation. [Mr. 
Harvey: The Directors of the Bounty 
would take care of themselves.] He 
thought Government would take equal care 
in providing good security, and he con- 
sidered that the land in Ireland would be 
quite sufficient. The hon. Gentleman 
said, that the present proposal would only 
induce the ow of England to refuse 
to pay tithes; but he had such confidence 


in the gocd sense of the people of England, 
that he did not expect that it would lead to 


any such refusal. He was satisfied, what- 
ever the hon. Gentleman might say, that 
the people of England, the great mass of 
the community, were attached to the 
Church of England. The hon. Gentleman 
was like other persons, he kept company 
with a particular class of persons, and he 
fancied that their opinions were the opin- 
ions of the whole community. If the 
hon. Gentleman expected that the Church 
could be destroyed he was mistaken, and 
he was sure if the Ministers were to bring 
forward any plan to injure the Church of 
England, that such a proposal would de- 
stroy the Ministry. He felt confident that 
in making this statement he was speaking 
the sentiments of the people of England. 
The hon. Gentleman, and those who 
thought like the hon. Gentleman, were, 
he believed, utterly mistaken. The mea- 
sure, if it were adopted, would do good to 
Ireland, and he hoped the House would 
express the same opinion as the hon. Gen- 
tleman meant to express by his vote, and 
not follow what the hon. Gentleman had 
aid in his speech. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought that the 
House might have been spared much 
acrimonious animadversion on the charac- 
ter of the clergy of Ireland, had the Irish 
Members formerly made the admissions 
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which had this night been made by some 
of their most violent opponents. It was 
admitted, that they had not exacted thei 
dues with as much rigour as the landlords, 
Dr. Hall, he recollected, stated, for a piece 
of ground of 600 acres, a landlord gave hin 
40s. for tithes, which showed the character 
of landlords as payers ; and what had been 
stated to-night showed their characters 4s 
receivers. He would not however, make 
any comparisons—he only rose to say that 
it was not fair to the clergy to speak of the 
tithes as connected with spiritual duties 
He denied that they were. From the in. 
stant the tithes were separated from the 
Church nine centuries ago by law, they 
ceased to be given for any spiritual duties 
whatever.. He believed that the noble 
Lord was correct as to what he said of the 
feelings of the people of England, in opp. 
sition to the member for Colchester, ani 
that opinion would, he also believed be con- 
firmed, when the experiment of attackin 
the Church of England was made. At 
mitting, (which, however, he denied,) that 
some clergymen had demanded more than 
their due, was that a reason why the it. 
perial and supreme power of the realm 
should punish the whole body of the clergy, 
or even the same clergyman a year or two 
after he had made an improper demand? 
He would state, for the information of the 
hon. member for Colchester, that Queen 
Anne’s Bounty could not supply a sum 
sufficient for the purpose of the Resolution. 
With respect to payments, he was sure thal 
all payments were ultimately made by the 
landlord, and came out of land. He could 
not, therefore, admit that anything was 
or could be paid by the tenants. The 
hon. Baronet concluded by expressing his 
satisfaction at the measure. 

Mr. O’Ferrall did not see how any 
English Member could feel himself justified 
in opposing the grant of money proposed by 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, because it was by the votes of English 
Members that the Church Establishment 
in Ireland was maintained. If Englishmen 
wished to enjoy the luxury of a sinecufe 
Church, he had no objection; but they 
must expect to pay for it: He had mo 
objection to the vote; but he hoped the 
amount of tithes due upon the land would 
be ascertained by a fair valuation. Not 
such as the average valuation of the last & 
seven years, which would be anything buta 
fair one. The noble Lord must be well aware 
that the last seven years had exhibited 4 
greater variation in the price of wheat 4 
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oats than at similar periods during the last 
thirty years. It should be recollected, also, 
that the clergy had, in some parishes, con- 
ducted themselves with great liberality: 
whilst, in others, they had disturbed the 
tranquillity of the country by the severity 
of their exactions. Would it then be fair, 
that the former should suffer for their 
liberality, and the latter benefit by their 
rapacity? He hoped that some mode of 
valuation would be devised by which these 
anomalies would be avoided. He must allude 
to another circumstance in connexion with 
this subject. The Bill of the right hon. 
member for the University of Cambridge 
left it to the option of parishes to enter 
into a composition for tithes, but the Bill 
of last Session rendered it compulsory upon 
them to do so; and it also provided that if 
its provisions were not complied with at a 
stated time, the Lord-lieutenant should 
have the power of appointing valuators of 
hisown. This provision had given rise to 
much abuse; for, as it was impossible that 
the Lord-lieutenant should know anything 
of the qualitications of the persons whom 
he appointed, the appointments had gener- 
ally taken place as a matter of favour. He 
knew an instance of a person having applied 
to the late right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
to be appointed a valuator; and the right 
hon. Gentleman, after proper inquiry, 
promised him the appointment, but the 
Lord-lieutenant set this promise aside, 
and appointed an incompetent person. It 
must be evident that a stranger to the 
neighbourhood in which he came to make 
a valuation would not make so good a one 
asa person who resided on the spot, and 
was acquainted with the land. When a 
gentleman wished to have his estate valued, 
he always employed a person acquainted 
with it to execute the task. Notwith- 
standing the declaration of the hon Baro- 
net, the member for the University of 
Oxford, he thought it would be the tenant, 
and not the landlord, who would pay the 
tax which the noble Lord proposed to 
establish on the land. It was most unlikely 
that landlords would tell their tenants-at- 
will that if they did not pay the tax they 
must quit, and thus the noble Lord would 
have only transferred the tithes from the 
Church to the landlords. He was most 
desirous that some amicable arrangement 
should be come to on this subject, and it 
would very much facilitate the progress of 
the measure now proposed if the noble 
Lord would allow the Act of last Session 
to be sent to a Select Committee, with a 
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view of having some of its objectionable 
parts expunged. 

Mr. Finn said, that the whole system of 
tithes in Ireland must be altered. The 
Established Church in Ireland, received 
from 17s. to 20s. annually, from each Pro- 
testant. In England, the Established 
Church received 10s. per head, from each 
Protestant ; in Scotland, the established 
religion was much cheaper ; in France, the 
Established Church got no more than 10d. 
per head from its members ; and in America 
—the country which he approved of most 
—people paid what they pleased to their 
religious instructors, and went to heaven 
the best way they could find out. He 
begged to ask the noble Lord, whether it 
was intended that the ingoing tenant should 
be compelled to pay the tax. It might 
happen, that a man who had paid his own 
tithes, would take land on which arrears 
were due; in that case, it would be mon- 
strously unjust to make him pay them. 

Lord Althorp replied, that the tax would 
be fixed upon the land; and, therefore, in 
the case put by the hon. Member, the per- 
son who took the land would be compelled 
to pay. So far, injustice would be done, 
but it could not be avoided. 

Mr. Gisborne said, it was clear that the 
Government, by their scheme, would merely 
shift the tithes from those who ought to 
pay it to the owners of the land, or, if it 
did not do that, it would merely make them 
the collectors of tithes instead of the cler- 
gymen. Last year, the House were told, 
that when the collection of the tithes was 
transferred from the clergy to the Crown, 
all irritation would cease, and that they 
would, henceforth, be obtained with the 
utmost facility ; but no one would venture 
to assert that this prediction had been veri- 
fied ; indeed, it was notorious, that it was 
more difficult to collect tithes now, than it 
had ever been before. Was it fair to put 
the landlords in the unenviable situation of 
collectors of tithes? He disliked all this 
juggling—first, transferring the collection 
of tithes from the clergyman to the Crown, 
and then from the Crown to the landowner, 
whilst the substantial grievance was allowed 
to remain behind. The real and substantial 
grievance was, that the people of Ireland 
were compelled to pay their money, to 
support a Church of which they did not ap- 
prove, and that grievance, the present mea- 
sure would not cure in the slightest de- 
gree. The proposition of Government was 
merely a miserable temporary palliative. 
He would offer a single observation upon 
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the remarks, which the noble Chancellor of. 


the Exchequer had made upon the speech 
of the hon. member for Colchester. The 
latter hon. Member had, perhaps, rather 
over-rated the feeling in this country 
against the Church ; but he was sure, that 
the noble Lord had gone as much beyond 
the mark on the other side. On the whole, 
however, he had no doubt, that the Church 
Establishment in this country was approved 
of by the great majority of the people. 
With respect to the Church in Ireland, the 
case was very different. He was not in 
the habit of participating in the festivities of 
deans and chapters, nor of mixing in extra- 
vagantly Conservative societies, but in those 
societies to which he was admitted out of 
that House, it was generally acknowledged 
that the Irish Church could not, and all 
agreed that it ought not, to be maintained. 
When this was the general feeling, why 
did not Ministers speak out boldly? It was 
related of Dr. Johnson, that after he became 
eminent in the world, he always, when in 
presence of his first master, exhibited the 
greatest deference to his opinions, although 
there was no comparison between the in- 
tellectual powers of the twomen. Johnson 
accounted for this by saying, that he never 
could divest himself of the feeling that his 


old master ought to have the same control 
over him, that he possessed when he was 


buta boy. He believed, that Ministers la- 
boured under some involuntary feelings of 
that kind towards the Tories. They had 
been so long under the domination of their 
opponents, that they had acquired a feeling 
of deference for Tory opinions. Whenever 
they were about to propose a great measure, 
the first question which suggested itself to 
their minds was: “ What will the Tories 
say to this?” He did not wish to see a 
collision between the two branches of the 
Legislature—he deprecated it as much as 
any man ; but he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact, that, do what they might, they 
were not likely to avoid it. He hoped, 
that when the collision did take place, the 
House would act with firmness and temper- 
ance. Nothing but the feeling which he 
had referred to, could have induced the 
Government to bring forward such a mea- 
sure as that, relating to the Irish Church, 
and to recommend it upon such grounds. 
They said it was a measure which would 
confirm and consolidate the Irish Church. 
That might be an excellent reason for Pro. 
testants, but it was anything but a good 
one for Catholics. Such a reason as that 
did not recommend the measure to him. 
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He would vote for it, on the ground that it 
furnished an instalment of 6s. 8d. in the 
pound, and that, as an inevitable conse. 
quence, the whole must follow. He would 
not shrink from avowing, that such was the 
ground upon which he supported the Bill 
for regulating the Temporalities of the 
Churchin Ireland. In conclusion he stated, 
that he objected to the proposition before 
the Committee, because there was a risk 
that the money to be voted would never be 
returned to the public, that it would un- 


justly impose a burthen on the landlord, 


and would not allay the irritation which 
existed upon the subject of tithes. 

Mr. Shaw said, the precept of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down was cer. 
tainly much better than his example ; for 
he accused others of wandering from the 
real question before the House. He pm- 
mised to call hon. Members back to the 
Resolutions moved by the noble Lord ; and 
he had given a dissertation on Toryism in 
eoeaiearien the House of Lords—on the 

ortuguese question—and various other 
subjects, which no one would contend had 
any connexion with the present question. 
However, on the point of the Established 
Church, he would, at once, join issue with 
the hon. Member ; first, merely observing 
that he trusted the Government would take 
a salutary warning from the admission of 
the hon. Member, that his sole object in 
supporting the Irish Church Reform Bill, 
was, not to reform, but to destroy the Irish 
Church. The hon. Member accused his 
Majesty’s Ministers of a desire to uphold it, 
as if that was a crime in them; but he 
would boldly tell his Majesty's Ministers, 
that it was their plain and positive duty to 
uphold the Established Church in Ireland, 
and that they could not abandon that duty, 
without dissevering the union between 
England and Ireland ; of which it was an 
essential and fundamental article, that the 
Churches of England and Ireland shall be 
united, continued and preserved. Neither 
could they advise his Majesty to such 4 
course without a violation of his solemi 
oath. Yes! (said the hon. and learnel 
Member,) I unhesitatingly affirm that. | 
have never been the advocate of extreme 
views in reference to the Coronation Oath. 
In the discussion on the Church Bill, which 
at least professes to conduce to the efficiency 
of the Established Church, I have never 
alluded to the subject ; but will any man 
of common sense—of common honour—orof 
common honesty, tell me; that a minister of 
the Crown could advise the King of Eng- 
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land “ to destroy”—-unqualifiedly to destroy 
the Established Church? [Mr. Gisborne: 
It is disorderly to accuse any Gentleman 
of want of honour or honesty. | He meant 
nothing personal to the hon. Member. He 
did not hear him say that he would give 
such advice. He merely put a hypothetical 
ease. The hon. Member, as an individual, 
had a right to hold what opinion he pleased, 
but he must take leave to say, with the 
freedom and liberty of speech which he 
claimed for himself, as an independent Mem- 
ber of that House, that no man in the re- 
sponsible station of a Minister of the Crown, 
could advise his Majesty to give his consent 
to the overthrow of the Established Church, 
and thus counsel the base crime of perjury, 
without forfeiting all character for honour 
or honesty—for personal good faith—for 
allegiance to his King, and duty to his 
country. In respect of religion, too, he 
believed the maintenance of the Established 
Church to be of extreme importance. He 
could not agree with the hon. member for 
Kilkenny (Mr. Finn) that each man should 
be left to pay for his own religion as he 
would for his lawyer, and in the words of 
the hon, Member “to go to heaven as he 
best could ;” as if the hon. Member had 
been speaking of hiring a hackney coach. 
He would not enter upon any religious 
discussion, but would merely lay down as 
amaxim of mixed political and Christian 
economy—that while in all matters that 
concerned our temporal wants a demand 
was sure to create a supply—in regard of 
spiritual things, so far as they were effected 
by human agency and means, a supply must 
be laid before the mind to induce a de- 
mand or desire for ‘their enjoyment. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Finn) had charged the 
established clergy of Ireland with tena- 
ciously clinging to the temporalities of their 
Church. How little did he know them! 
or how grossly did he misrepresent them ! 
Was it clinging to the mere property of 
the Church to remain with patience and 
almost without complaint, for three years, 
deprived of the legal and almost only 
means of their support? Hon. Members 
talked of the poor people having to sell their 
last cow and their last pig—not because 
they could not, but because they obstinately 
would not, pay the small sum which they 
well knew was due, and which before inter- 
ested agitation commenced they used cheer- 
fully topay the clergyman. Buthe could heap 
instance upon instance where the clergy 
themselves sold their last horse and their 
last cow, some to give food to their fami- 
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lies, and others to give it to their still 
more suffering friends, on account of their 
lawful incomes being withheld. One case 
he had become acquainted with within the 
last few days, where a portion of the fund 
so benevolently collected in England for 
the relief of the distressed clergy had been 
sent to oneof them, and he returned it, 
stating “ that he would not draw upon that 
source while he had a book and a silver 
spoon left, of which a few still remained to 
him, and that there were others of his 
brethren who wanted it more.” Was it 
manly or generous to malign such men 
as these. The hon. member for Waterford 
(Mr. Barron) had drawn a very strong 
picture of what he called the oppression 
of the clergy of his neighbourhood in re- 
spect of the costs they had imposed upon 
the people. Now, he had that day had an 
opportunity of conversing with a most re- 
spectable and worthy clergyman of that 
neighbourhood, and his case would illustrate 
many. His tithes had been systematically 
refused to him for the last three years. 
He at length applied to two gentlemen in 
his parish with whom he was personally 
acquainted—one owed about 5/. the 
other 2/. They both told him they 
would not pay him, in opposition to the 
general agreement to that effect which the 
parish had entered into, but that he must 
take his remedy. He replied that then 
they must not complain of his putting 
them to costs, and he desired his attorney 
to proceed against the two gentlemen, and 
as far as possible to spare the poorer parish- 
ioners. The attorney was obliged to sue 
them in the superior courts, and then no 
doubt the costs exceeded considerably the 
original demand ; but surely under these 
circumstances the clergyman was not to 
blame. The intimidation prevailing in the 
county was such, that it was difficult even 
to procure an attorney to act; but he under- 
stood the one alluded to had conducted him- 
self with propriety. Yet the hon. member 
for Waterford called him a “ wretch of an 
attorney.” Calling names proved nothing ; 
and while the hon. Member spoke of a 
“wretch of an attorney” at Waterford, it 
would be just as easy for the attorney at 
Waterford to speak of a wretch of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament—without either one or 
the other establishing any fact by the 
abuse. But really it was a loss of time to 
dwell longer upon that of which every 
reasonable man in the House had not only 
been reasoning, but for the last two years 
legislating upon, as an assured and admitted 
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state of things—namely, that a universal 
combination existed against the payment of 
tithes, and consequently that the clergy 
were reduced to the utmost distress. He 
would not reproach the Ministers, although 
he could not but feel that to their want of 
vigour and vindication of the law the pre- 
sent difficulties were owing. He was fully 
impressed, too, with the justice of the ob- 
servation that they were furnishing a most 
dangerous precedent, and that their conduct 
would be referred to as a justification for 
the resistance of the law in other cases. 
The evil, however, as regarded the clergy 
had gone to so formidable an extent that 
some remedy must be provided. He there- 
fore should support the Resolution of the 
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‘commended by the circumstance, that 
‘whereas by the bill of last year, when 
| 60,000/, was advanced to the Irish clergy, 
the Government had to levy the tithes of 
‘the occupier, the cottier, and the small 
farmer, with whom the clergy had, so 
| prejudicially to their influence, brought us 
‘in frequent collision ; while, by the noble 
_ Lord’s measure, the clergy would not be 
brought into contact with either tenant or 
landlord, and the Government would not 
‘look to the tenant for repayment, but to 
the landlord, by a direct tax on hig Jand, 
| Hon, Members were in error in aseribin 
‘greater severity to the tithe-collectors of 
laymen than to those of clergymen; they 
| were both equally obnoxious to the charge 


noble Lord, but the noble Lord would, he | of severity, with this exception in favour 
hoped, allow him to suggest that a large | of the clergyman, that he was wholly de. 
arrear was due previous to 1831; and | pendentfor existence on his church property, 


though, perhaps, the noble Lord might ex- | 


pect those of the clergy who were likely to 
derive the full benefit of the three years’ 
tithes to forego some of their strict rights, 
the noble Lord could not expect that 
in the case of the representatives of 
deceased clergymen ; and their demands, at 
all events, even though not included in the 
years specified in the Resolution, the noble 
Lord would, he trusted, allow. He (Mr. 


Shaw) had been misreported to have stated, 
that he would willingly accede to the pro- 


which could not be in fairness said of the 
lay impropriator. There was also some 
error as to the charge that the Government 
had harshly insisted upon the payment of 
tithes due only on the Ist of May, after 
the Bill’s coming into operation, So far 
' from it, the Irish government gave explicit 
orders that such tithes should not be consi- 
dered as arrear tithes, and that the Govern- 
|ment would aflord no aid in their col- 
| lection. 

Major Beauclerk said, that in his opin- 





position, on the part of the Irish clergy. | ion, the speech of the hon. member for 
He had no authority to make, and he did! Derbyshire was one of the most sensible he 


not make, that statement. He merely said, | had heard in that House for some timel; and 
what he was willing to repeat—that from , however it might be received within those 


his knowledge of their general feelings and | 
dispositions he was persuaded they would | 
consider any proposition for an adjustment | 
of this question, in that spirit of candour | 
and liberality by which their conduct had ! 
at all times been characterized. | 
Mr. Littleton said, that when the tithe | 
collection bill of last Session was put into | 
operation, there were 104,285/. (out of a | 
total of 105,693/. arrears) tithe arrears, of 
which 83,334/. were proclaimed by Govern- | 
ment to be paid within a certain day on | 
certain terms; 21,000/. odd were not pro- | 
claimed, Well, of these 83,334/. thus pro. 
claimed, the Government could only—such — 
was the universality and energy of the— 
resistance—-recover 12,1007. In such a_ 
state of things, therefore, it was plain, that 
there was, between this almost national 
resistance to tithes on the one hand, and the | 
duty of the Government to assert the | 
authority of the law on the other, only the 
alternative of his noble friend’s propositions, 
or something like them. Those were re- 


walls, would produce a great effect out of 
that House, It was, in his opinion, very 
unfair of the Government to throw upon 
the Irish landlords debts which they had 
never contracted. Government would have 


‘acted much more fairly, if, out of the 


$,000,000/. which they promised _ that 
House from the Church Temporalities, 
they had undertaken to pay these 
arrears. 

Mr. Baldwin could assure Ministers that 
they greatly deceived themselves if they 
supposed that by shifting the burthen of 
tithes from the tenant to the landlord, they 
thereby got rid of the national outery against 
tithes. The only effect of the transfer 
would be the uniting the landlord and 
tenant in a cluse phalanx against the tithe- 
collector, 

Mr. Murray, without going all the 
length of the hon. member for Derbyshire, 
(Mr. Gisborne) could not but protest against 
the monstrous doctrine of the hon. and 


learned member for Dublin University (Mr. 
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Shaw), that, forsooth, to meddle with the 
property of the Irish Church would be to 
destroy the Constitution, According to that 
hon. Member, it mattered not that the 
members of the Established Church were 
only as one to 100 of the population, that 
100 must be taxed, as if the Church was 
essentially national. The doctrine was 
monstrous. Hon. Members had better be 
aware in their appeals to what they 
called the “fundamental laws on which 
rested the Protestant Church of this Pro- 
testant Constitution.” To what did they ap- 
peal, unless to the legislative omnipotence of 
Parliament, which conferred those privi- 
leges on the Church? If Parliament had 
doubted its own omnipotence when the 
church property was wrested from the Ca- 
tholic clergy, and in degree handed over to 
the clergy of the new persuasion, where 
would these fundamental laws be now? 
And if Parliament was then omnipotent, 
what was there in the circumstances of the 
19th century to prevent its exercising its 
legislative sovereignty over the property of 
a Church the members of which were only 
a fraction of the people—the Church of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. Bellew would oppose the noble 
Lord’s Resolutions, as he conceived they 
left the main evil of the tithe system in 
Ireland untouched—namely, the great dis- 
proportion between the remuneration of 
the clergyman of the Established Church 
and that possessed by the Presbyterian and 
Catholic pastors. ‘The hon, Member read 
an extract from Mr. O’Brien’s pamphlet on 
tithes, in order to show, that the cost of an 
episcopalian clergyman in Ireland was as 
twenty, while that of the Presbyterian 
clergyman but two, and the Catholic but 
one. Then, the revenues in the county of 
Clare, in which the writer lived, for the 
religious instruction of the members of the 
Established Church was 20/, a-family, while 
it was but 1s. for the Catholic. This 
flagrant and most unjust disproportion was 
the parent evil of the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Montague Chapmanwas also opposed 
to the noble Lord’s Resolution—because 
they provided no remedy for the parent evil 
of the tithe system. It should be remem- 
bered that Ireland was not a Protestant 
country that the mass of its inhabitants 
professed a religion different from that of 
the Established Church. Now, an Estab- 
lished Church meant a national Church, 
and till Ireland was converted to the Pro- 
testant faith the Established Church could 
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not be said to be national ;—that was, the 
Catholics, the preponderating majority of 
its inhabitants, would have a just right to 
complain of being taxed for the support of 
a Church which was not that of the people. 
It was not the amount of the tithes of 
which the Catholics complained, but of their 
appropriation to uses other than the sup- 
port of their own Church Establishment, 
and so long as they were Catholics, they 
would and ought to denounce so unjust a 
principle. 

Mr. James Talbot said, that on a ques- 
tion of such importance on which the 
peace and prosperity of the country de- 
pended, he could not but be anxious to 
express his opinion. He had found it diffi- 
cult to comprehend the meaning of the Re- 
solutions under consideration. He supposed 
it was meant that the landlord should pay 
the tithes, and that this was described by 
his Majesty’s Ministers to be an act of 
justice. This might be so; but he should 
like to know what the landlords would call 
it, As far as he understood these Resolu- 
tions, he did not consider them to be bene- 
ficial even to the Church. The measures 
they pledged the House to promote, would 
not be sufficient to suppress the combination 
against the payment of tithes—which ex- 
tended to all classes and all interests in Ire- 
land. The same feeling which induced 
an assembly to resolve, that he who paid 
tithes was an enemy to his country, was 
likely for some time to animate every party 
in Ireland, and to stimulate them to further 
opposition. One point had been greatly 
misunderstood by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
by that House, and he had almost said, by 
the country. The people of Ireland did 
not complain of the actual amount of the 
tithe levied upon them. However grievous 
the imposition might be in many instances, 
and however vexatious the mode of collec- 


tion, it was not to the amount, but to the 


appropriation, that they objected; and 
whatéver commutation might be intro- 
duced, so long as that appropriation remain- 
ed as it was at present, it would be a lasting 
source of dissension and bloodshed. No 
man could be more averse to a system of 
passive resistance than himself, He depre- 
cated it as much as any man in that House, 
or as any noble Lord in the other House, 
considering it a system which must lead to 
the most injurious results; at the same time 
he felt, and had always felt, that the col- 
lection of tithes for the purposes to which 
they were at present appropriated, could not 
be justified ori any principle of equity or 
2E2 
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expediency. It was very fashionable, at 
present, to talk about imposing a tax upon 
Irish landlords, and it certainly seemed to 
be a question which pleased both sides of 
the House. He, however, must express 
his dissent from the principle. There were 
some unworthy men in every class of life, 
but there were many good resident landlords 
in Ireland. The hon. and learned member 
for the University of Dublin, who had with 
so much ability, with so much eloquence 
—he wished he could say with so much 
common sense—advocated the interests of 
the Established Church of Ireland, had 
gone into arguments involving very high 
considerations, higher, indeed, than were at 
all necessary to introduce into the discus- 
sion of this question. The hon. and learned 
Member had talked about the Coronation 
Oath, and had been very eloquent and very 
declamatory, upon what the deserts of a 
Government would be, if they proposed 
the destruction of the Established Church 
in Ireland. If ever there was a question 
calculated in all its ramifications to excite 
irritation, to engender all the evils which 
must arise from endeavouring to conciliate, 
without doing justice, and to dissever the 
Union—even to destroy all connexion 
between the two countries—it was the 
upholding, at all risks, and at all hazards, 
the present appropriation of the Church 
revenues of Ireland. The temporal interests 
of the Protestant Church, as had been well 
observed by the hon. Baronet, the member 
for the University of Oxford, were quite 
distinct from their spiritual. Many mea- 
sures might be adopted to improve the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland. Of course, 
it was not expected that he should enter, on 
this occasion, into a detailed statement of 
what he might consider would be a proper 
appropriation of the revenues of the Church 
of Ireland ; but he should think that, after 
the abolition of tithes, or rather the impo- 
sition of a land-tax, the proceeds to be ap- 
propriated to national purposes, the landed 
property of the Church of Ireland would 
even then be more than sufficient to serve the 
spiritual wantsof the Protestants of Ireland. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, he thought 
that the tithes could not be justly applied to 
temporal objects. Three parts of Ireland 
were Roman Catholics, and only one-fourth 
Protestants ; and under such circumstances, 
the Catholics had a right to demand, that at 
least one-half of the ecclesiastical property 
in the country should be devoted to Roman 
Catholic purposes. Ireland would never 
be contented, until the Catholic Church 
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could resume that proportion which he had 
mentioned of the revenues which formerly 
belonged to it. Though a Protestant, he 
considered that every man in Ireland was 
disgraced by a system which placed so large 
a portion of the Irish people in a state of 
inferiority with respect to the support of 
their religious opinions. He was sorry to 
see that no Catholic Member came forward 
to claim the rights which his Church dis. 
tinctly possessed. He was not a Catholic, 
but he looked upon himself as the Repre- 
sentative of the Irish people in general. 
He considered the possession of the whole 
ecclesiastical property in the country by the 
Protestant Church, as throwing odium 
upon every Protestant in Ireland. The 
sooner they got rid of such a system, and 
restored the people to their rights, the 
better it would be for the whole empire. 

Sir Hussey Vivian said, that though the 
numbers of the Protestants in Ireland were 
much smaller than those of the Catholics, 
yet the property in the hands of the Pro- 
testants was considerably greater ; so that 
it was Protestant property after all which 
paid the greater portion of the tithe that 
was applied to the support of the Protestant 
Church. 

Mr. Finch observed, that if it were 
wished to destroy the Church of Ireland alto- 
gether, it would be better to bring forward 
a distinct Motion for that purpose. The 
property of the Church was undoubtedly 
once national, but it was no longer so, and 
could not be touched without a violation of 
justice. He considered the Church Estab- 
lishment of Ireland to be one of the noblest 
institutions in the world. He should cer- 
tainly vote for the Resolutions, but he did 
so with pain, as he felt that was only a 
choice of evils. 

Mr. Ward said, that notwithstanding 
the exhortations of the hon. Member who 
had just addressed the House (Mr. Finch), 
he could not separate the present Resolu- 
tions from the general question of the Irish 
Church Establishment. He considered the 
two as indissolubly connected, and he 
should, therefore, beg leave to state, with 
reference to both, the reasons for which he 
should support the Resolutions then before 
the House. He should vote for them, not 
because he approved of them in principle, 
but because, having modified his individual 
opinions as to the Reform requisite in the 
Irish Church according to the Government 
standard — having diluted them down to 
the milk-and-water consistency of the Bill 
which he held in his hand, he was unwilling 
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to raise a difficulty upon any new point, 
until he saw whether this Bill, embodying 
as it did those ameliorations, which upon 
the lowest possible estimate, the House of 
Commons held to be indispensable in the 
Irish Establishment, would be suffered to 
become the law of the land or not. If it 
were so, well, a useful principle would be 
established, which might be worked out 
gradually in after times. If it were nut, 
the House would stand upon strong 
ground in the opinion of the country ; for 
what improvement could be hoped for, in 
any branch of our system, if everything 
approaching to improvement were resisted 
in that branch where it was most required ? 
There was one more suggestion which he 
should venture to point out to the consider- 
ation of his Majesty’s Government—he 
meant the expediency of withholding the 
present grant, which he could not but re- 

rd asa bonus to the Irish clergy, until 
the fate of the Temporalities Bill, in 
another place, was ascertained. For, differ- 
ing, as he did, doto cwlo, from the hon. and 
learned member for the University of 


Dublin in his views as to the Irish Church, 
which he (Mr. Ward) regarded, in its pre- 
sent state, not as a fundamental article of 


the Union, but as a fundamental article of 
the disunion, between the two countries, 
he should be very reluctant to contribute, 
in any way, to its support, without ‘some 
security for those changes which could 
alone render its existence beneficial. 

Mr. Edward Ruthven, as the Represent- 
ative of a large Catholic constituency, felt 
himself bound to resist any attempt to 
make that constituency support the mi- 
nisters of a Protestant Church. It was as 
unjust to make a man pay for the mainte- 
nance of a religion which he did not believe, 
as it would be for a policeman to compel 
him with a bayonet to enter a Church 
where that religion was preached, and to 
remain there during the whole of the 
service. The people of Ireland were natu- 
rally averse from paying money which was 
diverted from the purpose to which it was 
originally applied; and for himself he 
would not pay it until he was forced to 
do so. 

Mr. Lefroy said, he had been anxious 
for some time to make a few observations 
upon the Resolution under discussion, but 
felt considerable satisfaction that he had 
not succeeded in catching the Chairman’s 
attention before, as he had now the greatest 
pleasure in expressing how entirely he ap- 
proved of the sentiments just expressed by 
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the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary 
for Ireland. Those sentiments were of the 
more value, as several Gentlemen had 
spoken in so very different a strain ; some 
boldly declaring, that Church property 
should be entirely confiscated, others, 
that the Protestant Church in Ireland 
was anti-national. As to the latter, 
though many Gentlemen in the House 
might desire that the Catholics should 
be relieved. from the payment of taxes 
to that Church, he must suppose that this 
was from a hope that irritated feelings, 
which at present existed, would be done 
away with, and not because they admitted 
that the Church was anti-national, being 
the Established Church of the united 
empire. The right hon. Secretary had 
taken his stand on a firm position; he de- 
clared he would support the rights of pro- 
perty, and in doing so he must support the 
property of the Church, for that property 
was totally distinct from the spiritual duties 
of the Church; and if the Government 
attempted to interfere with it, they would 
have a troublesome account to settle with 
all lay proprietors of tithes, whose title was 
exactly the same, and no better than that 
of churchmen. With respect to the objec- 
tions made by certain Gentlemen as to the 
landlords being liable to the tithe, he must 
express his surprise that these objections 
should come from the quarter they did, as 
those hon. Members had always been the 
most forward to boast in that House, that 
they only wished the poor to be relieved 
of their burthens, and that they desired no 
indulgence or benefits for landlords. For 
his part, he would say, that he would 
willingly bear his share, if this proposition 
was supposed to be useful for the poorer 
classes in Ireland ; and though he generally 
voted against the measures of Ministers, he 
felt peculiar pleasure in. supporting them 
when they were defending a just and 
righteous cause, such as he conceived the 
present. He should look upon this night 
as one of the happiest in his life, if he 
assisted in passing a measure which would 
produce tranquillity. With respect to some 
observations which had fallen from an hon. 
Member upon the speech of his learned 
friend, the member for the University of 
Dublin, he could only say, that they were 
not at all applicable. His learned friend, 
and those with whom he was in the habit 
of acting, were not the supporters of 
abuses, but they were the supporters of the 
rights of property ; and whilst they were 
anxious to remove real grievances, or do 
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away with real abuses, they would never 
consent to any measures which would upset 
the Established Church, or extinguish Pro- 
testantism in Ireland, valuing such _privi- 
leges more than property or life itself. 
Colonel Conolly would not have obtruded 
himself upon the notice of the Committee, 
were it not for the observations which had 
been made by the hon. Gentleman, the 
member for the county of Kildare (Mr. 
Edward Ruthven). That hon. Gentleman 
had stated, that he was the Representative 
of a Roman Catholic constituency. ‘ That 
cannot possibly be the case,” said the hon. 
and gallant Member, ‘for I am one of his 
constituents.” He (Colonel Conolly ) must 
take the liberty of repeating, that the hon. 
Gentleman was grossly ignorant of the 
nature of the constituency of that county, 
if the hon. Member for a moment supposed 
himself to be the Representative of an ex- 
clusively Roman Catholic body. He how- 
ever exculpated the hon. Gentleman from 
intentionally misrepresenting the fact, 


inasmuch as he was most probably ignorant 
of the character of the constituency of the 
county which he represented. The hon. 
Gentleman was not to be blamed for this, 
as he did not possess a single acre in the 


county. He would take that opportunity 
of stating, that the hon. Gentleman did 
not represent the property of the county of 
Kildare. He was brought into that House 
in consequence of his agitating the tithe 
question from one end of the county to the 
other. He would state it broadly, and 
without the fear of contradiction, that the 
hon. Member owed his seat in that House 
solely to the circumstance of his having 
entered into a crusade against the Es- 
tablished Church, and to his having decried 
tithes. He should be wanting to his own 
feelings—he should be wanting to common 
truth and justice, as well as to the cha- 
racter of the county in which he resided— 
were he not to Jay before the House a 
statement of the circumstances to which 
the hon. Gentleman owed his return. He, 
in common with all those who felt anxious 
for the welfare of the Church and the peace 
of Ireland, could not withhold expressing his 
grateful thanks for the boon his Majesty’s 
Ministers were about to confer upon that 
most exemplary class of men—the clergy of 
the Established Church in Ireland. He was 
rejoiced to find, that there was now a pros. 
pect of relieving them from the starvation 
and misery to which they had been reduced. 
He was most happy to see, that Ministers 
were at length sensitively awakened to the 
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true state to which the clergy in Ireland 
had been reduced ; and, as far as an humble 
individual was concerned, who warmly es. 
poused the cause of the clergy, he begged 
leave on their behalf to tender his gratitude 
to the noble Lord and his Majesty's Mi. 
nisters for the relief which he was about to 
afford them. He was glad to find, that in 
the course of this debate some hon. Mem. 
bers, who on previous occasions had vilified 
and traduced the clergy, had that night 
done justice to their characters. The truth 
was, that so far from being the rapacious 
monsters which they had been described to 
be, there never was a more exemplary 
class of men than the clergy of the 
Established Church in Ireland—men who, 
by their mildness and forbearance, not 
merely conferred honour upon the clerical 
character, but upon human nature. Their 
conduct, during the trials and privations to 
which they had latterly been subjected, 
afforded one of the most pathetic instances 
of self-sacrifice that could be imagined. 
He said this because he knew the fact to be 
so; he had witnessed the patience and for- 
bearance with which the clergy had borne 
their accumulated and unmerited misfor- 
tunes ; and, knowing these circumstances, 
he should be wanting in justice did he not 
give expression to his feelings. Although 
his Majesty’s Ministers had at length recog- 
nized the rights of the Church, he must 
take the liberty of warning them against 
being led away by the-spoliative propensi- 
ties of many of their supporters. Those 
hon. Members lost no opportunity of decry- 
ing the Established Church, and describing 
the conduct of its ministers as brutal and 
rapacious—and all this merely because the 
clergy used some means to obtain an exist- 
ence. Having been driven to a state of 
starvation—he did not wish to exaggerate 
their condition—it was not, in fact, sus- 
ceptible of exaggeration—after having been 
driven to such a state of misery—to hear 
them abused and vilified, was more than 
the most patient could listen to, or the most 
forbearing tolerate. It was not necessary 
for him, in the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings, to enter into discussion upon the 
plan proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Other and more fitting opportunities would 
occur: but he could not sit down without 
offering, on the part of the Established 
Clergy, the humble tribute of his gratitude 
to his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. Edward Ruthven said, that an attack 
more wanton and unconstitutional—a more 
ungenerous attack was never made by any 
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man on another--and that other a young 
man and a young Member of that House— 
than had been made upon him by the hon. 
Member who had just satdown. The hon. 
Member had talked of his pretensions to 
represent the county of Kildare. His pre- 
tensions were easily told. He had been 
sent to that House by the people of Kil- 
dare. That was his only claim, and it 
was one more honourable and more just 
and honest than to have been sent there 
to represent the bigotry and fanaticism of a 
selfish and destructive party. As to the 
property he possessed in the county, it ill 
became the hon. Member to say anything 
about that. He had a qualification of his 
own, without being obliged to ask any man 
to lend him one, and he had a house of his 
own in the county, where every Gentle- 
man present should be hospitably received. 
He thanked the House for its attention 
while he had repelled the attack of the hon. 
Member. 

Colonel Verner rose for the purpose of 
supporting the Resolution. The clergy 


were accused of tyranny and oppression, 
but he should like to ask those hon. Mem- 
bers who brought the charges how they 
would like to remain three years without 


their incomes. He much feared that many 
of those hon. Members would not in re- 
ality be satisfied with the abolition of tithe 
—what they sought for was the destruction 
of the Established Church in Ireland. The 
clergy were accused of acting with tyranny 
and oppression—but their traducers had 
uot the hardihood to state, that the clergy 
had not as good a right to their tithes as 
the landlord had to his rent; and yet for 
merely seeking by legal means to assert a 
legal right they were vilified and calumni- 
ated. Many of the clergy had been ob- 
liged to fly the country, and within the last 
few days one of that body had called upon 
him to state, that in consequence of his 
tithes being withheld and his life threat- 
ened, he was obliged to seek refuge in a 
foreign country. He stated, that previous- 
ly to the late outcry being raised against 
tithes, he received his income regularly, and 
lived on the best terms with his parishion- 
ers; but when the minds of the people be- 
came inflamed, and he was forced to have 
recourse to legal means to recover his just 
tights, those kindly feelings which previ- 
ously existed between him and his parishion- 
ers were severed, and the consequence was, 
that he was obliged to fly the country. 
Lord Althorp said: 1 admired in common 
With others, the temper in which the pre- 
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sent Debate was commenced, and I regret 
that that temper has not been preserved. I 
have been thanked by some hon. Gentle- 
men, and perhaps more than I deserve, for 
bringing this proposition forward. My real 
object in doing so was not altogether for 
the benefit of the Church, but because I 
thought that there was extreme danger in 
allowing the present state of things to con- 
tinue in Ireland, and because I thought that 
it was indispensable that Parliament should 
interfere and put a stop to it. I was quite 
aware, that it was a proposition which was 
liable to certain objections; but I hoped, 
and I continue to hope, that it will be pro- 
ductive of much good ; and therefore, that 
the House will overrule those objections, 
and agree toa proposition that, in my opin- 
ion, is calculated to benefit England as well 
as Ireland. It is, as the House must al- 
ready know, intended by this measure, that 
the landlords should be entitled to recover 
from those tenants who themselves have not 
paid their tithes, and [ am aware that this 
feature of the measure is open to some ob- 
jection, and even to an objection of some 
apparent weight; but, upon reflection, I 
ain sure the Committee will agree with me, 
that the weight is only in appearance. [ 
think the Committee will also agree with 
me, that if the land tax thus intended to be 
imposed were to be collected in the same 
manner as the tithes have heretofore been 
collected, it could not be productive of 
satisfaction, as it must of necessity be looked 
upon in the same light as the whole bur- 
then of tithes ; if tithes were to be collected, 
in the same proportions as before, the pre- 
sent would merely be looked upon as a re- 
petition of the measure of last Session, and 
not tend in the slightest degree to advance 
the pacification of the country. It is very 
true, and I do not shrink from the admis- 
sion, that I do propose to Jay on a land- 
tax ; and however it may eventually be re. 
ceived by the landlords of Ireland, there is 
no shutting our eyes to the truth, that such 
a measure is unavoidable. While noticing 
this feature in our proceedings on this sub- 
ject, I may be permitted to observe, that 
from the moment this admission was first 
made, a change came over the views of 
Irish gentlemen on the subject of tithes. 
I never, upon any political subject, remember 
so great a change as that which seemed to 
have been wrought in the minds of those 
gentlemen from the instant that that an- 
nouncement was made. The debates, 
which from that time forward took place 
upon the subject, were wholly altered in 
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their tone. Antecedently to that part of 
the measure being known, the Irish Mem- 
bers breathed nothing but approbation ; but 
ever since they became exceedingly ingeni- 
ous in discovering objections. Before that 
discovery, it was agreed by every gentle- 
man, that the present state of things could 
not be allowed to continue, and that such 
continuance would be in the highest degree 
dangerous to the happiness and safety of 
the country; and gentlemen also agreed, 
that the adoption of the present measure, 
minus the paying clause, would be the best 
thing in the world, would remove all causes 
of discontent, and place things on a satis- 
factory footing ; but now that the measure 
has been produced, we have had to encounter 
every sort of difference of opinion. I have 
never for a moment affected to say, that we 
have not been throwing a burthen upon 
the landlords of Ireland ; but as I have on 
former occasions said, we had only to 
choose between two evils, and the alterna- 
tive, which, from the nature of the case, 
became the more eligible, is one of which, 
after all, the landlords will have no real 
reason to complain—it was necessary for 
the peace of the country that the burthen 
should be shifted to their shoulders ; and 1 
do trust that, for the better consolidation 


and continuance of that tranquillity, they 
will submit to the burthen with a good 


grace. I am aware that it has been urged 
that this measure is only of a temporary 
nature, and can have no extensive or per- 
manent effect. Now, the reply I have to 
make to that is, that the proposed measure 
has been brought forward as a remedy for a 
great present grievance ; that it will now 
have the effect of relieving the occupying 
tenants from the pressure of the arrears 
accumulated during the past three years ; 
and it will also have the effect of relieving 
the tenants-at-will from all their burthens; 
they will never have to undergo the griev- 
ance again. ‘This, it must be confessed, is 
a great public benefit, and might have pro- 
tected us from the censure of the hon. 
member for Derbyshire, who accused us of 
mixing a great deal of Toryism, with all 
our measures, so much of Toryism that he 
could not give us the benefit of his support. 
I rather think, that if those Members of 
this House who are in the habit of support- 
ing Tory doctrines were consulted on the 
subject, they would have very little diffi- 
culty in saying, that a great number of our 
measures have in them but a very small 
spice of Toryism—too small to meet their 
views, or obtain their support, Of this 1 
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am quite sure, that none of our measures 
relating to the Irish church would satisfy 
the express wish of those who profes 
Toryism. From the hour we came into 
office, till the present moment, we have feltit 
to be our duty (I say that, at all times, and cer. 
tainly, above all others, at the present time) 
we havefelt it to be our duty to bring forward 
measures, as, while they tended gradually 
to improve the institutions of the country, 
did not, by too rapid a change, incur the 
hazard of disturbing the tranquillity of the 
country. The course which we marked 
out for ourselves when we met the present 
Reformed Parliament for the first time, was 
that which I have now described, and the 
question which we had to put to ourselves 
was this—whether we should proceed with 
those gradual improvements which every 
man who wished well to the country desired 
to see accomplished, or whether by sudden 
and violent steps, taken at short intervals, 
we should produce the most calamitous 
effects? We have chosen the former of 
these alternatives, and upon the principle 
thus adopted we are resolved to act, so long 
as we receive the confidence of Parliament 
and of the country. So long, Sir, as we 
continue to enjoy that confidence, so long 
are we resolved to continue making the 
same improvements in the institutions of 
the country, and in such manner as shall 
secure us against hazarding their stability, 
or putting in jeopardy the peace and good 
order of the community. I do indulge the 
hope that, up to the present time, the course 
we have pursued has given satisfaction to 
the House and the country ; and of this! 
can assure them, that whether it be so or 
otherwise, they will not find us inclined to 
adopt any other course. Our earnest 
wishes, and our fixed resolutions lead us to 
promote every safe and practical improve- 
ment, but we have no desire to have re- 
course to rash and dangerous experiments. 

Mr. Ronayne declared the proposed mea- 
sure to be a miserable expedient, and one 
that would not be found to answer the ob- 
ject intended. It might, perhaps, give 
temporary quiet to the country, but it 
would never prove permanently effective. 

Mr. Lambert said, he was the landlord 
of two parishes containing several thousand 
acres, aud he wished to know how the 
tithes were to be recovered from the 
tenants, in the event of their running 
away? 

Lord Althorp said, the landlords would 
have every right to recover the land-tax 
from such tenants as owed their tithes 
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There certainly had not been any provision 
made for the case of tenants running away, 
but he had no reason to think that that class 
would prove very numerous, and, at all 
events, there would be no great difficulty 
in making such an arrangement as would 
meet any difficulties of that nature. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that the House must 
be prepared to give compensation to the 
Irish landlords, whose property by this 
measure they proposed to take away ; it was 
impossible that they could otherwise carry 
their resolution into effect. Not only were 
they thus embarrassing themselves with the 
necessity of making this compensation, but 
they were creating a new source of ani- 
mosity between the peasant and the land- 
lord. It was impossible to look upon the 
measure otherwise than as a mere expedi- 
ent, and it was at the same time impossible 
to look upon it otherwise than as a direct 
injustice and confiscation. When the 
tenant absconded in debt both to the land- 
lord and to the parson, could there be any- 
thing like justice in affixing upon the land- 
lord the double loss by compelling him to 
make good the debt to the parson? No- 
thing, therefore, could be more evident 
than that a compensation fund must be 
formed somewhere, and it would be the 
height of injustice to seek it from the re- 
sources of the nation at large, and still 
greater injustice to make the Catholic 
landlord pay that with which Protestant 
property alone should be encumbered. In 
his judgment, the best source from which 
to derive the means of compensation 
would be the Protestant Church property. 

Mr. Charles Walker agreed with the 
last speaker, that the measure of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would afford nothing 
but temporary relief, and he hesitated not 
to add, that it would lead to ultimate dis- 
satisfaction. He was a Protestant, but he 
fearlessly acknowledged that he was asham- 
ed of the Protestant pastors of Ireland. The 
whole outcry about the preservation of 
tithes was raised on their behalf; and 
though a numerous body of laymen had 
endured extensive losses by the late occur- 
rences in Ireland, there would not have 

N a voice raised on their behalf, were it 
not that the interests of the lay impro- 
priators and of the clerical body were bound 
up together. There was no denying the 
fact, that the Irish Church was an extor- 
tionate church. Yes, he would repeat, that 
it was not only extortion, but grievous in- 
Justice, to. make the landlord pay debts 
Which he had never incurred. 
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Mr. Christmas could not agree that the 
landlord should pay in every case where 
the occupying tenant held by lease; and 
as to what had been said respecting the 
clergy demanding their six-and-fourpences 
and thirteen-and-tenpences, he must be 
permitted to observe, that if they gave up 
those small sums, it would amount to giv- 
ing up their whole income. He was aware 
that opinions opposite to those which he 
held were advocated by gentlemen who 
professed the highest respect for the Church, 
and who declared that they did not want 
to do anything with the Church but to 
take away its revenues. He begged the 
House to remember, that tithes were not a 
tax which could be imposed or removed at 
pleasure—that they did, on the contrary, 
constitute a separate property ; and if they 
were to be considered as separate property, 
with what consistency could hon. Members 
talk of extinction ? 

Mr. O’ Ferrall said, that he thought, sup- 
posing the weight of the burden did even- 
tually fall upon the landlords, they ought 
not to complain. In all arrangements of 
that kind, where a great national benefit 
was obtained, they could not expect to ac- 
complish their object without encountering 
some difficulties. 

Mr. Barron was ready to pay his pro- 
portion of the tax as a landlord, if it were 
for the benefit of the people. This he 
considered as a temporary measure ; but he 
hoped it would lead to a permanent Land- 
tax. The poor cf Ireland had a right to 
maintenance and education out of the pro- 
perty of the Church of Ireland. The 
Church of Ireland and that of England 
were not in the same situation with regard 
to their property. The rights of the poor 
with respect to them were different in the 
two countries. 

Major Macnamara observed, that for the 
sake of preserving the peace of the country, 
he should willingly pay his portion of the 
tithes. 

The Committee divided on the Resolu- 
tion: Ayes 270; Noes 40—Majority 230. 
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Hughes, H. 
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Romilly, E. 
Staveley, T. K. 
Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Watkins, J. L. 
SCOTLAND, 
Gillon, W. P. 
Wallace, R. 
IRELAND. 
Blake, M. J. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzsimon, N. 


Grattan, H. 
O’Brien, C. 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, E. 
Talbot, J. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, T. 
Walker, C. A. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
TELLER. 
Ruthven, E. S. 


The House resumed. 


SPOOL COLL OED Em 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 17, 1833. 


Minutes.) Petitions presented. By Lord LytrLeton, 
from five Places, against Parts of the Local Jurisdiction 
Bill: and from the Birmingham School of Medicine, 
against any Alteration in the Apothecaries Act.—By the 
Bishop of GLoucgster, from Whitstone, for the Repeal 
or Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act. 


East InptA Cuarter.] The Com- 

-mons desired a Conference with their 

Lordships ; which being agreed to, and the 
Conference having taken place, 

The Marquess of Lansdown reported 
that the Commons had communicated to 
the Conference the following Resolutions, 
to which they desired their Lordships’ con- 
currence :— 

“1. That it is expedient that all his 
Majesty’s subjects should be at liberty to 
repair to the ports of the empire of China, 
and to trade in tea, and in all other pro- 
ductions of the said empire, subject to such 
regulations as Parliament shall enact for 
the protection of the commercial and politi- 
cal interests of this country. 

“2, That it is expedient, that in case 
the East-India Company shall transfer to 
the Crown, on behalf of the Indian terri- 
tory, all assets and claims of every descrip- 
tion belonging to the said Company, the 
Crown, on behalf of the Indian territory, 
shall take on itself all the obligations of the 
said Company, of whatever description, and 
that the said company shall receive from 
the revenues of the said territory such a 
sum, and paid in such a manner, and under 
such regulations, as Parliament shall enact. 

“ 3. That it is expedient that the Go- 
vernment of the British possessions in 
India be intrusted to the said company, 
under such conditions and regulations as 
Parliament shall enact, for the purpose of 
extending the commerce of this country, 
and of securing the good government and 
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promoting the moral and religious improve. 
ment of the people of India.” 

The Resolutions were ordered to be 
printed. 


PoxiticAt Untons.] The Earl of Win. 
chilsea felt himself obliged to put a question 
to the noble Earl opposite, for he thought 
it essential that the House should be in. 
formed whether it were the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to bring forward any 
measures during the present Session for 
the suppression of the Political Unions, 
He could assure the noble Earl that he was 
not in the slightest degree actuated by any 
party feeling or captious motives, but that 
he was solely influenced by a sincere wish 
to remove whatever tended to disturb the 
peace or to diminish the prosperity of the 
country. All who heard him must recol- 
lect the acknowledgment in that House 
that the Political Unions were actuated by 
a spirit and established upon principles 
totally inconsistent with all government, 
and it would be recollected also that a hope 
was entertained that these Unions would 
die away of themselves if they were left to 
the good sense of the people. Experience, 
he thought, must have by this time con- 
vinced noble Lords that if they waited for 
the good sense of the people to suppress 
these Unions they would have to wait too 
long. They might wait until some oe- 
currence of public distress induced these 
Unions to act on the passions instead of on 
the reasons of the people, to the danger of 
the public peace. It was the duty of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to take this question 
into their consideration, for it was impossi- 
ble for the House to look at the number 
and position of the Political Unions, and to 
consider the spirit by which they were 
guided, without feeling that they were in- 
consistent with the tranquillity and pros- 
perity of the country. He trusted that the 
noble Earl would call on that House to 
adopt some measure on the subject of these 
Unions, which would provide for the pre 
servation of public tranquillity. 

Earl Grey gave the noble Earl credit for 
his assurance that he was not actuated by 
party feeling or factious motives, but solely 
by a sincere desire to promote the public 
interests. He only begged the noble Earl 
to give his Majesty’s Ministers credit for 
the same feelings, and he could assure the 
noble Earl that Ministers would never 
neglect their duty by not proposing to that 
House whatever measures they might think 
necessary for the public good, In answet 
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to the question of the noble Earl, he must 
at once declare, that it did not appear to 
him at the present moment to be necessary 
or at all advisable to introduce any new 
law whatever with respect to the Political 
Unions. He had never concealed his opin- 
ions as to the nature and tendency of those 
Political Unions, nor had he hesitated to 
declare his conviction that they were totally 
inconsistent with good government, as they 
were established solely for the purpose of 
effecting a control over the Houses of Par- 
lament. To suppress any attempt of this 
kind he trusted and believed that the power 
of the law, as it already existed, was suffi- 
cient. ‘This power of the existing law, he 
could assure the noble Earl, Ministers had 
given no proof of an indisposition to use 
and exert whenever they should deem it 
necessary ; but it did not appear to him to 
be advisable to propose any new law to 
Parliament ; and in answer to the question 
of the noble Earl, he should say, that Mi- 
nisters had no intention to propose any such 
measure. 

The Earl of Eldon could not suffer the 
subject to pass without seriously adverting 
tothe great number of inflammatory and se- 
ditious publications which had issued from 
the Press, and been circulated through the 
country for the last two years. He did not 
advocate the bringing forward any new 
laws on the subject, for thousands and tens 
of thousands of the most seditious publica- 
tions were constantly in circulation, which 
required no new law to suppress them, but 
which might be punished by the common 
law of the country. For the honour and 
security of the country such publications 
ougnt to be suppressed, and yet no notice 
had been taken of them by Ministers, ex- 
cept to see whether they bore a fourpenny 
or a sixpenny stamp duty. The House 
could not be ignorant that a mass of in- 
famous and seditious matter had been pass- 
ed over thus lightly. If Ministers acknow- 
| ged that the existence of the Political 

nions was inconsistent with the good of 
the country, the common law might long 
“ have put them down. It was the duty 
of those who had to protect the Monarchy 
of the country—it was the duty of those 
who had to protect that House from libel 
lous attacks —not to suffer the attacks which 
Were constantly thrown out against both. 
It was the bounden duty of Ministers, by 
cartying the common law into execution, 
to put an end to such proceedings. He 
asserted further, that it was the duty of 
those who were to protect the Monarchy— 
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to protect the House—to proceed without 
delay. Threats were daily thrown out 
against the House, and it was the duty of 
Ministers to take care that the common 
law was put into vigorous execution. He 
very well remembered—indeed, nobody 
could forget—that the other House of Par- 
liament was urged to send down a Com- 
mission to Nottingham, but the Motion 
was opposed. What happened afterwards ? 
Not more than three months elapsed before 
the Bristol riots occurred. ‘They would 
never have been committed had the com- 
mon law been duly enforced upon the 
offenders at Nottingham. But the case of 
Nottingham was improperly dealt with, 
and three months afterwards the conflagra- 
tion at Bristol took place. An individual 
had sent to him information of the distribu- 
tion of the most inflammatory and seditious 
papers, at a penny each, in Bristol, and had 
declared that if the circulation of such 
papers were not suppressed, that would 
happen which afterwards did happen. He 
contended that the Attorney General should 
have gone down to Nottingham, and the 
subsequent mischief might have been pre- 
vented. ‘The common law was such that 
it might have put an end to the Political 
Unions long ago, to those Political Unions 
which the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government had himself stated 
were inconsistent with the good govern- 
ment of the country. He might be allowed 
to ask the noble Earl now whether his ex- 
perience of the good sense of the country 
had justified his confidence ? Let him look 
at the newspaper attacks on that House 
within the last three years, or even, con- 
tinued the noble Earl, within the last three 
days, and let him say whether the common 
law ought not to have been put in force in 
order to put them down. 

Viscount Melbourne had no difficulty in 
stating his entire concurrence in the opin- 
ion that Political Unions might be in the 
highest degree pernicious ; that their tend- 
ency was to overthrow good government ; 
and, therefore, that they were disadvantage- 
ous to the general interests of the country. 
But the noble and learned Lord had intro~ 
duced fresh matter upon this occasion, by 
referring to the numerous publications of a 
seditious character. Every body knew 
that the question of prosecution for libel 
was entirely a matter of prudence and ex- 
pediency, and no persons ought to feel that 
more strongly than the members of the 
late Administration, who had instituted 
many prosecutions, but with no great suc« 
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cess. He did not say, that they were im- 
properly instituted ; but merely that it was 
always a question of prudence and expedi- 
ency whether it was fit to engage in them. 
The most effectual means had been adopted 
in some instances to check the distribution 
of libellous publications; and the persons 
principally, if not almost entirely, employed 
in the most seditious and violent of them 
were at present under prosecution by the 
Stamp Office. He begged to state, that 
some of the most objectionable publications 
had recently been selected for prosecution 
by the Law Officers of the Crown, who 
were charged by the noble and learned 
Lord with neglect of duty. He knew that 
the number of prosecutions bore but a small 
proportion to the number of publications ; 
but it was always a serious point for the 
consideration of Government, whether legal 
proceedings did not injuriously draw the 
attention of the public to the libel, making 
the parties accused perhaps objects of pity 
and compassion, rather than of hatred and 
indignation. The noble and learned Lord 
had now said of Unions what he had said 
upon nearly every other occasion—‘ What 
need of your statutes? Why do you not 
prosecute at common law? That alone is 
sufficient.” The number of libels was as 
great—they were as rife when the noble 
and learned Earl was at the head of the 
country—he meant when the noble and 
learned Earl was Lord High Chancellor of 
England—as at the present moment. They 
were then to the full as bitter and virulent. 
He could produce proofs of his assertion in 
great numbers. And these libels were as 
much suffered to pass unprosecuted then as 
similar libels had been in the recent times 
to which the noble and learned Earl had 
chosen to call their attention. The noble 
and learned Earl passed from the libels to 
make remarks upon the riots at Bristol, and 
then the noble Earl spoke of the riots at 
Nottingham, and said, that if the one had 
been made the subject of due notice, the 
other would never have happened. Why, 
they occurred within a fortnight of each 
other. That remark, therefore, was with- 
out foundation, and no charge against the 
Government could fairly be founded upon 
it. The Attorney General went down to 
Bristol ; it was true he did not go down to 
Nottingham, and indeed the inquiries oc- 
curred with respect to time, so near each 
other, that it would have been almost im- 
possible for the Attorney General to have 
attended to both ; but even if he had been 
able to do so, as it was well known that that 
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hon. and learned person represented at that 
time the town of Nottingham in the othe 
House of Parliament, it was evident that, 
in reason, in prudence, in discretion, and in 
common sense, there was ample cause for 
his not going down to Nottingham to con. 
duct the prosecutions on the part of the 
Crown. But though he did not go, a 
Special Commission was issued, under 
which three persons were convicted and 
executed. Having given such explanation 
—an explanation which he hoped would be 
satisfactory to every reasonable mind—~it 
only remained for him to repeat that it was 
the determination of his Majesty’s Govern. 
ment at the present moment, as it. had 
ever been since they took office, to maintain 
with rigour and due firmness the supremacy 
as well of the law as of Parliament, and to 
take every means to repress any disposition 
for violence or outrage that might, during 
their continuance in office, manifest itself 
throughout the country. 

The Marquess of Londonderry did not 
rise so much to state his individual opinions 
as to how far the temporising sufferance of 
Political Unions by the present Adminis 
tration, was compatible with public safety, 
as to express his heartfelt thanks to the 
noble Earl (Earl Winchilsea) for having s 
properly introduced the subject to their 
Lordships’ notice. To him it was a matter 
of unfeigned surprise, that the Ministry 
should continue to express their approba- 
tion of Political Unions, for those Unions 
had long since ceased to express their 
approbation of Ministers. Indeed, if he was 
not much mistaken, the only opinion to 
which those bodies had for some time given 
expression was—and a very proper, sound, 
and discreet opinion he considered it to be 
—an opinion of detestation and utter con- 
tempt for the noble Earl at the head of the 
Administration, and for every member of 
whom that Administration was composed. 
What took place in many parts of the 
north of England was a satisfactory attes- 
tation of the existence of that opinion. The 
utmost, therefore, he could say for the 
noble Earl was, that his present determina- 
tion not to take any steps to put down those 
Unions, argued an absence of selfishness 
for which he deserved full credit, for, had 
he been otherwise disposed, he would have 
availed himself of the opportunity held out 
to him, and signed the death-warrant of 
those political associations, the existence of 
which could not, under peculiar circum- 
stances, fail to prove annoying. 

Lord Segrave simply rose to assert, and 
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he did so from his own personal knowledge, 
that had it not been for the institution of 
Conservative Clubs, organized by those very 
patties who so loudly decried Political 
Unions, there would now be scarcely a 
single Political Union of any kind in exist- 
ence throughout the country. 

The Earl of Eldon had only to observe, 
in reply to the observation of the noble 
Baron, if reply it required, that Conserva- 
tive Clubs were only called into existence 
om its being found that during the continu- 
ance of the present Administration the 
suppression of Political Unions was not to 
be expected. 

Lord Segrave would still assert, that 
Political Unions would have one and all 
dissolved of themselves if it had not been 
for the formation of Conservative Clubs. 

The Earl of Eldon said he would only 
trouble their Lordships with one observa- 
tin in reply to the latter assertion of the 
noble Baron. He defied that noble Lord 
tomake out such a proposition as that to 
which he had given utterance, to the satis- 
faction of any man in the kingdom, be his 
political feelings what they might. 

The conversation was dropped. 


Loca JurispicTIo0n. | The Lord Chan- 
cellor said, that in rising to move their Lord- 
ships that this House resolve itself into a 
Committee on the Local Jurisdiction Bill, it 
would not be necessary for him to trespass 
at any considerable length on their atten- 
tion, in adverting to a subject which he had 
trodden over so often. The importance of 
the question remained undiminished ; but 
in consequence of the explanation which 
had been given on a former occasion, their 
Lordships, he had no doubt, were now fully 
acquainted with the nature of the measure. 
He must, in the first instance, congratulate 
himself and the country on the large 
attendance of their Lordships on this occa- 
sion. It showed that their Lordships came 
down to discuss this Bill, in that calm, 
temperate, and serious manner which so 
Important a measure demanded. It proved 
that they meant to give to the Bill their 
most grave consideration—that they would 
examine all the principles on which it was 
founded—that they would investigate all 
the details of which it consisted—and that 
every part of it should meet with the 
deliberate attention which the great magni- 
tude of the question required. So long as 
their Lordships continued so to discharge 
their duties—so long as they persevered in 
showing themselves attentive to what was 
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most conducive to the interests of their 
fellow-subjects,—so long as they found it 
expedient not only to entertain, but favour- 
ably to meet, any proposition made for 
improving the condition of the people, by 
amending the laws under which they lived, 
by purifying the administration of justice, 
and by manifesting a sincere desire to meet 
the feelings and wishes of their fellow- 
countrymen, when properly expressed, and 
when they could do so consistently with 
their sense of duty and the dictates of their 
conscience ; so long unions might combine, 
and meetings might assemble, and mobs 
might rage, and the licentiousness of the 
press expend itself, all would assail their 
Lordships in vain ; and even those threats 
which had recently been made would fall 
perfectly harmless on that high council of 
Parliament. When he first introduced this 
measure, two years and a half ago, he 
stated, as the groundwork and the prin- 
ciple on which it proceeded, the acknow- 
ledged defects in the existing jurisdictions 
of the country, with respect to affording 
relief to suitors in cases of debt, as well as 
in many other matters. The expense of 
the courts in Westminster, and the expense 
incurred in other legal jurisdictions, amount- 
ed in such cases as he had noticed to almost 
a denial of justice. In support of this posi- 
tion, he could appeal to the experience of 
many, and to the observation of all. He 
had, therefore, produced this Bill, expound- 
ing, at the time he introduced it, as far as 
he could, the grounds on which its provi- 
sions were founded. It was then suggested 
by a noble and learned friend of his, that it 
would be better, instead of carrying the 
Bill further, to place it (after some altera- 
tions had been made in it) in the hands of 
the Common Law Commissioners, who 
were then far advanced in their most useful 
labours, with the view of profiting by their 
advice on various points, after they had 
given the subject due consideration. He 
at once acceded to this proposition. Those 
learned persons most readily undertook the 
task; and the Bill having received the 
benefit of their suggestions, was now again 
before their Lordships. He should crave 
leave to arrest the attention of their Lord- 
ships for a few minutes, while he briefly 
adverted to the facts which had been 
elicited by the Common Law Commission- 
ers, who had received and examined between 
370 and 400 cases. He was, he should 
here observe, in speaking of those cases, by 
no weans disposed to think, that the evid- 
code geuidhed by lawyers themselves of 
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various descriptions, and particularly by the 
practitioners of the law in the country, was 
less strong in favour of the proposed altera- 
tion than the evidence of individuals, who 
must be supposed to be more unbiassed ; 
for he could confidently say, looking care- 
fully to the evidence, that, with one or 
two exceptions, the solicitors in the country 
admitted, as plainly as they could do by 
language, the existence of defects, which it 
was the object of this Bill toremedy. One 
eminent practitioner indeed said, that “ he 
had brought, in his time, thousands and 
thousands of actions, and he never felt any 
inconvenience from the delay and expense.” 
It was very probable that he had expe- 
rienced no inconvenience, but he was not 
the only party concerned, He added, how- 
ever, “ but other parties are not in the same 
situation-—theysuffered moreinconvenience. 
The losing suitor was put to more expense 
than he ought, and the party who gained 
the cause recovered much less than he 
should have done, and in a much shorter 
period also.” The only real objection, how- 
ever, that he had offered to the projected 
change was, “that the expense attending 
those local jurisdictions would be to the full 
as great, if not greater, than the expense 
incurred at present.” With one or two 
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exceptions, the evidence of solicitors, per- 
fectly conversant with the subject, was in 


favour of the measure. But there was 
another class of witnesses, not of the same 
description— persons who were the subjects 
or the objects of the law, who were the 
prey of those who followed the profession. 
He did not use the word “ prey” in an in- 
vidious sense. The system, he believed, 
was rarely beneficial to either, and was 
generally ruinous to one of the parties, 
He should now call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to some of the answers given to the 
queries of the Commissioners. A respect- 
able banking firm at Trentham stated, 
“that they had frequently given up debts 
rather than incur the expense of suing for 
them.” Messrs. Hill and Co., bankers of 
Abergavenny, stated: ‘ We know from ex- 
‘ perience that very considerable incon- 
‘ venience arises from the delay which in- 
‘ tervenes between the commencement of a 
‘suit in the Superior Courts and a trial at 
* the Assizes, and also from the enormous 
‘ expense attending the prosecution of such 
‘suit. We have frequently been deterred, 
“and so have many other persons to our 
«knowledge, from proceeding for the re- 
«covery of small debts on that account. 
« We believe an effect very prejudicia] to 
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‘trade, particularly amongst small 

‘ keepers, is produced by the delay and ex, 
* pense of the present system, not only from 
‘the knowledge which dishonest debtors 
‘ obtain of the difficulty their creditors aye 
‘ placed in, but also from the facility and 
‘ encouragement now afforded to emigra. 
‘tion, whereby a fraudulent debtor js 
‘ tempted to sell his goods, leave the coun. 
‘try, and cheat his creditors, there being 
‘no summary process by which, under 
‘ such circumstances, a creditor can secure 
‘a debt of small amount.’ Messrs, J. and 
C. Sturge, of Birmingham, say—‘ From 
‘ the nature of our business, our accounts 
‘ are generally considerable where any par. 
* ties indebted to us become insolvent ; but 
‘ even in these cases we consider it more to 
‘ our interest generally to submit to frani 
‘rather than take any legal proceeding; 
‘and in a small debt we consider it quite 
‘out of the question, unless at a certain 
‘ pecuniary loss, to resort to it, which in 
‘all cases we wish to avoid. Great in. 
‘ convenience and expense arise from hav. 
‘ ing to take witnesses, &c., a considerable 
‘distance, and keep them there, which 
‘ latter is much augmented by want of pre- 
‘vious arrangement, when the different 
‘causes shall come on for trial, We 
‘consider the system through which we 
‘ are obliged to act little hetter than one of 
‘legal robbery. Mr. Cort, Chairman of 
the Trades’ Committee at Leicester, an- 
swers thus :—‘ Great inconvenience always 
‘ arises in actions where the amount to be 
‘recovered is under 100/.; and in some 
‘cases where the amount is larger, if 
‘(which is often the case) the defence is 
‘ merely to create delay, and the expenses 
‘are so great as frequently to deter the 
‘creditor from proceeding at all. *** 
‘ The effect of the system is bad, as it in 
‘duces dishonest men, for the purpose of 
‘ getting into debt, to endeavour to deceive 
‘ tradesmen as to their means and intention 
‘of paying, calculating on the defective 
‘ state of the laws, by which to evade pay: 
‘ment. The losses sustained by retailers, in 
‘ sums of less than 20/., have of late greatly 
‘ increased, and the business, instead of being 
‘a source of profit, has been, through the 
‘defective state of the laws, most ut 
‘ profitable.” The agent of the Colebrook 
dale Company answered thus—‘ Believing 
‘ the enclosed queries are intended to elicit 
‘ information relative to some improvement 
‘ in law process, we should have had pleasure 
‘in answering them, had our knowledge 
* and experience enabled us to do so satisfae- 
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‘torily; but that is not the case. The 
‘expense of law, and the uncertainty of its 
‘issue ( particularly with dishonest men) 
‘are so great, that we are mostly deterred 
‘from resorting to legal measures for the 
‘yecovery of our debts; as such, we are 
‘Jess acquainted with the Courts of Law 
‘than many others probably are.’ The 
principals of a highly respectable wholesale 
house at Leeds said—*‘ The mode of re- 
covering small debts is so expensive and 
tormenting, that it prevents us from en- 
deavouring to recover them. ‘The idea of 
going into Court is terrifying.” So it 
thus appeared, that, from one end of the 
country to the other, the system was 
equally oppressive. The dislike to it was 
not confined to one district, but extended 
over all, But the objection was not con- 
fined to the provinces: even individuals 
living in the capital felt the same re- 
pugnance, the same horror of these pro- 
ceedings. They, in many instances, thought 
the best thing they could do was to give 
up their property and to keep out of 
law. The retail dealers of Fenchurch- 
street thus answered—‘‘ We are incom- 
petent to give an opinion, for we have 
such a horror of law, that we never have 
courage to go into a Court of Law.” So 
strong, indeed, was the sense of the injudi- 
ciousness of litigating questions about small 
sums, that numerous cases occurred of per- 
sons paying demands for debts which they 
did not owe, but which they feared to con- 
teston account of the expense, A man had 
better pay a demand of 10/, or 12/. than 
resist it, defeat his adversary, obtain a 
verdict in his favour with costs, for that 
verdict would give him less than he would 
be obliged to expend in his defence in 
resisting the unjust demand. He could 
assure their Lordships, that this was fre- 


} quently, but, of course, not ordinarily, the 


case ; for, if it were, a man might lose his 
whole property in sumsof 5/. at a time. Still, 
asa matter of gain or loss in asingle instance, 
one had better pay a small demand, though 
unjust, than to defend an action to resist 
it, They had the evidence of a learned 
Serjeant who had, for many years, presided 
over one of the 40s. Courts in the metro- 
polis, who stated, that it was a common 
Practice with the suitors in that Court to 
reduce their demands of 5/. to 11. 19s. 114d. 
m order to avoid the expense and delay of 
suing for the whole. He added, that the 
Proportion of cases where the debts were 


| 51, and those reduced, was about one- 
seventh of the whole. ‘ There were,” he 
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observed, ‘ many instances in which debts 
of 12/. and 13/. were thus reduced to under 
40s., the creditors preferring to forego the 
remainder rather than risk the expense of 
suing, even with a prospect of a verdict 
in their favour, for the whole ; but the 
cases were common in which claims of 5/. 
were thus reduced.” All these facts had 
made the Commissioners thus report to 
his Majesty—-“* We believe the complaints 
made by numbers, whose evidence is stated 
in the appendix to this Report, to be just ; 
that creditors are, from a want of sufficient 
means to obtain redress, obliged to abandon 
their just demands; that debtors are, from 
the same cause, tempted to a dishonest re- 
sistance, and that the result is great injury 
to public morals, and private rights.” He 
did not feel it necessary to detain their 
Lordships longer on this part of the subject 
than while he added, that nothing was 
more caleulated to weaken the attachment 
of the people to the Government, and to 
lessen their respect for the laws, than the 
knowledge, that those laws failed to give 
them that protection to which all subjects 
were entitled, as well in their property as 
in their persons. To such a state of things 
it was necessary that some remedy should 
be applied. He now came to the considera- 
tion of the remedy, The only remedy of 
which he had ever heard, save that pro- 
posed in the Bill now before their Lord- 
ships, was the improvement in the system 
of the Courts. He would except one other 
which had been suggested—of transferring 
claims for debts to a certain amount for 
adjudication to the Quarter Sessions; but, 
he felt, that it would be a waste of their 
Lordships’ time to enter into any argu- 
ments against so wild a scheme as this of 
transferring to Courts already so overloaded 
with other business such an addition as this 
would turn out to be. The other remedy, 
then, was the improvement in the County 
Courts ; but these were so numerous—so 
different in their modes of practice—some 
of them acting on very old practice, and 
others under the authority of Acts of 
Parliament ; in short, the defeets of 
them were so numerous, that he was 
convinced it would be much easier — as 
had once been said of an individual — 
much easier to make one entirely new than 
to improve those which were already in 
existence. The extent of the jurisdiction, 
the nature of the pleading, the form and 
practice in many of those Courts, were 
greatly different from those in others. In 
some the jurisdiction extended to claims of 
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5l.; in others, in general, it did not go 
beyond those of 40s. In some the pleadings 
were as operose, and the whole process as 
tedious and expensive, as in the ordinary 
Courts of Law; in others there was fre- 
quently a delay of five months between the 
commencement of the suit and the final 
decision. In some it happened, not un- 
frequently, that an expense of 6/. was 
incurred in recovering a debt of 40s. 
Then, there was the inconvenience of the 
distance, for the suitors in some of the 
County Courts had to come a distance of 
fifty miles to proceed with their claim for 
the recovery of a debt under 40s. There 
was, also, the great disadvantage of the 
want of a Judge. The Sheriff, who was 
in law the Judge, went out every year. 
In every case the Sub-sheriff might be, 
and in many instances was, changed as 
often, and with each change there might 
be a change of the assessor ; so that there 
was this radical defect in the system— 
there was the want of a Judge. But, it 
might be said, you could place a permanent 
Judge over these Courts, by appointing some 
professional man with a good salary, and 
might change the system of pleading and 
attachment, for, by the practice of some 
of the Courts, the moment a suit was com- 
menced an attachment might be issued 
against him; and if he did not come in, 
and pay down a certain sum into Court, 
his goods might be sold even before the 
cause was tried ; but, he repeated, it would 
be much easier to make new Courts, 
where they would be unfettered by old 
customs and different practices, than to 
remodel the old County Courts. But, in 
such remodelling, they could not even pre- 
serve the name of County Courts. Indeed, 
in effect they had ceased to be so already, 
for in the original construction of those 
Courts the suitors were the Judges, which 
they had, in most cases, ceased to be, but 
in the suggestion of the improvement of 
the Courts it would be necessary in some 
counties—in Lancashire and Yorkshire, for 
instance, and even in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire —to have more than one or two 
of such Courts, while, in other instances, 
three or four Courts must be moulded 
together to be included in the jurisdiction 
of one Court, which could not thus even 
preserve its name of a County Court. 
Now, as to the necessity of the establish- 
ment of such Courts as he proposed, it was 
scarcely needful for him to do more than 
to point out the vast number of causes 
which were brought into Court for sums 
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under those over which the proposed 
Courts were to have jurisdiction. 
year 1827, the number of affidavits of 
debt in London for sums above 10/. was 
93,000, and of these 78,000 were for sums 
under 100/., and 30,000 of these, again, 
were for sums under 20/. Out of 830 
actions, tried in London and Westminster, 
in one-third verdicts were given for sums 
under 20/. He remembered, that, at 
one Assize for Lancashire, the average 
amount of the verdicts given was under 
15/., the lowest sum for which a man 
could then be held to bail. The number of 
causes in} the Oxford Circuit, in two years, 
was 340, of which 160 were for sums 
under 20/. These instances were enough 
to show the necessity of dealing with the 
subject. He was aware, however, that 
they might operate both ways, and render 
some noble Lords cautious in meddling with 
a matter so important and of such extent. 
But, the amount of actions for small sums 
should induce their Lordships to apply a 
remedy to the evil; and allow men to sue 
for money really due to them so as not to 
have a prospect of losing more than they 
gained by a favourable verdict. Their 
Lordships were not without examples of 
the good effects which might result from 
the establishment of such Courts as his 
Bill proposed. There were some Courts 
on the same general plan in Lancashire, 
but though defective in many respects, and 
capable of great improvement, they had 
been productive of much benefit. How- 
ever, as he had said of the County Courts 
generally, it would be much easier to have 
new Courts than to remodel and alter 
these. But they had a much stronger 
illustration of the sort of Courts he meant, 
and a better proof of the good which 
would be likely to result from them, in 
the Sheriffs’ Courts of Scotland, in which 
almost every action between man and man 
might be tried, and in a cheap and expe- 
ditious manner. Those Courts were, he 
admitted, capable of being greatly im- 
proved, and, he hoped, that the time 
would arrive when such improvement 
would be made; but even defective a 
they were in some respects, and if they 
were never to be improved beyond whit 
they now were, they were such as English 
men might look upon with envy from the 
great benefits they were calculated to con- 
fer. The first thing which would strike 
an Englishman, in looking at the practice 
of those Courts, was’ the cheap rate a 
which justice might be administered. A mat 
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might sue there for 12/.; and if the action 
were undefended, which was often the case, 
the costs did not exceed 10s. If the case 
were defended, it would amount to much 
more—it might come to 5/., which was a 
great deal too much, and in this respect 
the Courts ought to be improved. But 
even here the plaintiff had an advantage 
which he could not have in England, for 
after the taxation of costs he would find, 
that he obtained the sum for which he 
sued within 5s., while the plaintiff in 
Westminster Hall very frequently found 
himself out of pocket in consequence of 
his costs in recovering a verdict for 15/. or 
901. Now, in Scotland, a man who sued and 
recovered a verdict for 100/. would not find 
himself out of pocket more than 20s. The 
advantage of this system would be further 
seen in the number of cases decided in the 
Sheriffs’ Courts in Scotland, which, taking 
the average of three years, ending in 1823, 
the date of the last Return, would be 
found to amount to 22,000 above 5/. in 
each year. Out of these there had been 
only 117 appeals, and of which not more 
than one-half had been prosecuted ; so that 
avast proportion—more than 99 in 100 
cases —- were finally disposed of in the 
Courts below. Then, what was the 
amount of property involved in these 
causes? Taking the amount as for one 
county—the greatest mercantile and manu- 
facturing county in Scotland, Lanarkshire, 
as a criterion—the calculation was, that, in 
the course of the same three years, the 
property disposed of in these Courts 
amounted to no less than 4500,000/. ; 
which, taking into account the proportion 
of the population and wealth of Scotland 
tothose of England, would give the sum of 
4,000,000/., as capable of being disposed of, 
inthree years, by the Local Courts he pro- 
posed. He mentioned these facts, by way 
of illustration of the great difficulty under 
which the suitors of England at present 
laboured ; and he was quite sure it was not 
necessary for him to say more to induce 
their Lordships to consider the expediency 
of giving the proposed plan a favourable 
trial. He would now say a word as to the 
question of compensation. If it was intended 
toraise any objection to the measure on this 
ground, he should, he hoped, remove it by 
stating, that there was nothing in the Bill 
m their Lordships’ Table which could 
create a cause for compensation. It was, 
indeed, the opinion of the Commissioners, 
that the small local jurisdictions should be 
abolished, and in the principle of that 
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opinion he fully concurred. He thought, 
that such jurisdiction should he gradually 
merged in the new Courts; but there were 
considerations which, in his opinion, would 
render it imprudent to abolish the small 
local jurisdictions at once. It would be 
impossible, at first, to know the amount of 
business which might be done in the new 
Courts, and until they had some experience 
in that respect, it might prove exceedingly 
inconvenient to burthen those Courts by 
transferring to them the business of the 
small local jurisdictions. Some of the small 
debt Courts disposed of 7,000 or 8,000 causes 
in a year, and one of them even disposed of 
as many as 20,000; and, therefore, great 
inconvenience might and would be ex- 
perienced till the Local Courts were got into 
train, and till it was ascertained what they 
could accomplish. When they found what 
they had to do in those Courts, they might 
then inquire which of the smaller Courts 
they should allow to remain and which to 
abolish ; for he did think, that some of the 
small Courts might be continued with ad- 
vantage ; but, he thought it would be the 
better course not to touch the smaller 
Courts at present. At the same time, it 
was not his intention that the small Courts, 
and those which this Bill would establish, 
should have concurrent jurisdictions. He 
would keep them separate, leaving to the 
new Courts the jurisdiction in all cases 
above those of the smaller Courts unless the 
Legislature should see fit to take further 
proceedings with respect to the latter. 
He would now say a word upon a 
subject connected with this Bill, which 
more properly belonged to the other 
House of Parliament — he meant how 
the Judges and Registrars and Clerks in 
the new Courts were to he paid. He was 
afraid, that in dealing with this question 
their Lordships and the other House would 
find themselves in a difficulty which they 
could not easily obviate; and that while they 
anxiously desired to take one course, they 
would be obliged to follow another. If 
there was anything which the public had a 
right to expect more than another, it was, 
that the due administration of justice should 
be at the general expense, and not at that 
of the suitors. The suitor had already to 
pay his attorney, his counsel, and the ex~ 
pense of bringing his witnesses. If the 
principle of regulating those Courts were 
good, the suitor ought not to be called upon 
to pay anything more than he could recover 
by the verdict in his favour; but, un- 
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arguments in favour of the Courts which 
this Bill would establish ), the expenses 
were so great in our ordinary Courts, that 
the costs of the plaintiff frequently exceeded 
the amount recovered by the verdict in his 
favour. They had, however, now lived to 
see the day when taxes upon law proceed- 
ings, as such, were admitted to be most un- 
just and impolitic as sources of revenue. 
Since the time of Mr. Bentham’s unan- 
swerable demonstration on the subject, 
there was, he believed, no sensible man 
who entertained any other opinion than 
that such taxes were most unjust. In 
accordance with this now general admission 
—an admission now recognized by the 
Legislature itself—it should follow, that 
the Judge, the Registrar, and the clerks of 
the new Courts should be paid by the public, 
and not by the suitors. Yet when he said 
this, he had great doubts, considering the 
necessities of the State, and the unwilling. 
ness of thesubject tosubmit to any new addi- 
tion on their burthens he feared it would be 
necessary to have some fees taken in the 
new Courts; but while he admitted this 
overruling necessity, he must enter his 
protest against the principle, and insist that 
any tax, no matter what, for the purpose 
of drawing the payment from the public 
rather than from the suitor would be better 
than fixing it on law proceedings. Another 
point on which he would say a few words 
was, the probability that this Bill might be 
opposed by a band of individuals, whose 
interests might be more or less concerned ; 
but he trusted, that any appeal from those 
parties would be made to their Lordships 
in vain. It would be absurd and unjust to 
let the petty interests of a few individuals 
stand in the way of a great measure in 
which the interests of the public at large 
were so greatly concerned. Unfortunately, 
however, it was seen, that important public 
measures were sometimes greatly impeded by 
the opposition of such petty interests. It was 
stated by Bishop Burnet, that when Lord 
Somers introduced his Bill for the better 
protection of suitors in Courts of Law, it 
was “ found to affect the clerks and under 
officers, whose interests were more consi- 
dered than those of the nation itself.” 
The Bill consequently encountered the 
hostility of those who had some petty 
interests involved in the question, and in 
order to escape their opposition, some of 
its most important clauses were omitted, 
and the utility of the measure essentially 
narrowed. He trusted, that if any such 
attempts were made with respect to this 
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Bill, they would be defeated. He now 
came to the last point on which he meant 
to occupy the attention of their Lordshi 
he meant the changes which he had made 
in the Bill since its first introduction. In 
the first Bill the jurisdiction of the Courts 
was intended to extend to actions of 1001, 
but in the present Bill the jurisdiction was 
not to extend to cases where the sum ex. 
ceeded 20/. and this he made in deference 
to the recommendation of the Commission. 
ers, who were of opinion that they ought 
not to go further at first. Another change 
was, that it was not intended to proceed at 
once with the establishment of these Courts 
all over the country, but the Crown was to 
have the power to select three or four dis. 
tricts in which such Courts should be estab- 
lished at first, and as they had experience of 
the operation of these Courts to extend 
them to other places. If he should be told 
that this was an experiment, he should take 
it, not as an objection to the plan, but 
rather as a couplivnent. It was an ex 
riment ; and an experiment, too, in whith 
he and their Lordships might have occasion 
to make alterations as they should see 
how it worked: for his own part he 
did not expect that he should ever be 
able to present any bill to the House in 
the operation of which experience might 
not show—even if passed in the exact 
state in which it was drawn—that many 
things had been omitted which ought to 
have been inserted, and some _ things 
inserted which it were better had been 
omitted. He therefore thought it bet- 
ter that they should proceed at first 
with caution, and therefore with greater 
chance of safety; and when guided by 
experience, they might even in a few 
months come to a perfect system, or 
at least to the foundation of a system, 
so complete as to enable the re of 
this country to say what they had now 
no pretension for saying—that they could 
obtain cheap, effectual, and universal jus- 
tice. He would now move, that theit 
Lordships should resolve themselves into 
a Committee of the whole House on this 
Bill. % 
Lord Lyndhurst said, that, in pursuance 
of his pledge, that if he should find this Bill 
a just and wise measure it should have 
the best support that he could give it, hehad 
given it his most serious consideration. He 
had not, however, trusted wholly to his own 
opinion, but had consulted with those on 
whose judgments he placed greater reliance 
than on his own, and the result was, that he 
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to be only anxious for an expeditious mode 


which it now stood. In this, he repeated, | of recovering their debts. Some were 


he did not merely give his own opinion, he 
had confetred with many persons, much 
more experienced than himself, and he 
must say, that in Westminster-hall—from 
the highest to the lowest—with some, he 
would admit, learned exceptions, the great 
body of the leartied profession were adverse 
tothe measure. It might be said, perhaps, 
and his leatned and noble friend might be 
indlitied to insinuate, that some of these 
were interested parties. He would admit, 
that some of ther were ; but the great 
body had no other interestin the matter than 
that which they possessed in common with 
their Lordships, and he must add, what 
he was sure his noble arid learned friend 
(the Lord Chancellor) would admit, that 
no body of men wete ever less disposed than 
the body to which he referred, to oppose 
their owh interests to any measure which 
had the public advantage for its object. 
He wotld freely admit, that with the 
tiultitude, this was a popular meastire. 
Well, it niight be so. It promised cheap— 
it protfiised expeditious law. Those were 
plausible topics—topics well calculated to 
citch the breath of popular opinion. But 
it should be borne in mind—and he trusted 
the country and their Lordships would 
think well upon it—that cheap law did 
not always tnean cheap justice, nor expedi- 
tious law expeditious justice. His noble 
and learned friend had laid some stress on 
the opitiions of the Law Commissiotiers, to 
Whom the consideration of this matter was 


.teferred, and he was ready to admit, that 


the talents and ability of the learned Gen- 
lemen who composed that Commission 
give a weight to their opinions which 
entitled them to great respect, but he must 
siy, at the same time, that besides the fact 
that one Commissioner had dissented as to 
the extent of the jurisdiction of the new 
Courts, there were men equal in learning 
and ability to those Commissioners, and 
far exceeding them in numbers, who came 
foa very different conclusion on the subject. 
As the question had been referred to the 
Commissioners, he had taken the trouble to 
go thtotigh the whole mass of evidence 
appended to their report, and he must say, 
that much of it was inconsistent and con- 
ttadictory. He would, however, pass over 
thit, and come to the opinions given by the 
great mass of individuals connected with 
the trading commutity, who, he admitted, 
Were most ifiterested in this measure ; and, 
imotigst these, he found that many seemed 





'clamorous for the repeal of the Insolvent 
| Law, which would thus place the debtor at 


the mercy of his creditor; and there 


were others who required what he was 
sure would excite a smile amongst their 
|Lordships, or at least on the coun- 
tenance of his noble and learned friend, 
‘for they asked no Jess than that commercial 
| questions should be decided without the 
| aid of any legal authority, and left entirely 
| to the decision of a number of merchants, 
| who would thus be left to administer the 
commercial laws of the country. When he 
found this evidence, so much relied upon, 
‘containing matter of this kind, he owned 
| that he was not disposed to attach that im- 


portance to it to which his noble and learn- 
ed friend seemed to think it entitled. He 
was ready to admit the existence of the 
great evils, and inconveniences, and hard« 
ships complained of in our present system, 
but, unfortunately, those hardships and 
inconveniences were almost inseparable 
from any system which could be devised. 
Justice must be administered upon some 
general rules, and, in the adherence to 
those rules, it would be impossible to avoid 
hardships and inconveniences in some cases. 
He was sure, that even in the new system 
which his noble and learned friend pro- 
posed it would be impossible to avoid them. 
But he hoped, that before he sat down, he 
should be able to convince their Lordships 
that the difficulties and the hardships of 
which his noble and learned friend com- 
plained, under the administration of justice 
as it now stood, might be obviated without 
that total dislocation of our whole system 
for the administration of justice, which his 


‘noble and learned friend, by the present 
| Bill, proposed. Before they changed that 


system, they ought to examine its principle, 


,and their Lordships would, perhaps, allow 
him to direct their attention to the founda- 


tion on which it rested. It was admitted 
on all hands, that the administration of 


justice in this country was more pure than 
| that of any other country in the world. It 
| was not only uncorrupted and incorruptible, 


but it was, he was proud to say, above sus- 
picion. But, when we had this purity in 
the principle of its administration, should 
we not be cautious how we put this system 
to any hazard by a change? He said, that 
there was no country on the face of the 
earth, in which greater attention had been 
paid to the form of proceedings, and to the 


due administration of justice between man 
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and man, than in ourown. Now, why 
was. it that our proceedings were in all 
cases so clear and definite? Because the 
great object of our system was to avoid 
litigation. If contests arose between indi- 
viduals about their rights, they went at 
once to consult their legal advisers ; and so 
clear in most cases was our law, that 
nothing was more usual than for suitors, 
on their first application, to receive this 
answer :—“ You have no chance of suc- 
cess. You should adjust your difference as 
you best can, and so put an end to the con- 
test at once.” He believed, that out of 
every fifteen suits commenced in our 
Courts, not more than one ever came to 
trial, for the parties, as he had already 
stated to their Lordships, immediately con- 
sulted their legal advisers, and thus obtain- 
ing a knowledge of their real situation, 
without incurring further process and ex- 
pense, proceeded to adjust their differences 
in the mode, which, the certainty of the 
law being decidedly either for them or 
against them, rendered most expedient. It 
was the beauty of this preventive part of 
our system, that their Lordships ought to 
bear perpetually in mind whenever they 
were called upon to legislate on projects of 
this nature. To what was it to be as- 
cribed? And what, above all other things, 
was the cause of it? It was to be ascribed 
to the central system of the administration 
of the law in England. ‘Twelve or fifteen 
Judges, educated in the same manner— 
sitting together at one time, and in one 
place—consulting each other daily, and, if 
need be, hourly—subject to the criticism 
of their compeers, subject also to the exa- 
mination of an acute and yigilant bar— 
kept constantly alive to the justice of the 
decisions of the Judges by the importance 
which they exercised over the interests of 
their clients—ensured for the judgments 
of our Judges, a certainty, a precision, a 
freedom from corruption, and even a free- 
dom from the suspicion of corruption, such 
as had never existed in any other country. 
There was, moreover, this further advan- 
tage in the system, that the same indivi- 
duals going as Judges into the different 
counties of England, and carrying with 
them the same temper and the same spirit 
to administer the law in the provinces, 
rendered its proceedings uniform and uni- 
versal ; and even where any of their num- 
ber committed on the circuit any mistake, 
rendered that mistake easy of correction, by 
reference to their whole number, when 
again assembled within the precincts of 
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Westminster-hall. He had detained their 
Lordships at this length, in detailing the 
principles on which our present system 
was founded, in order to enable them to 
decide, with more certainty, whether they 
ought or ought not to sanction the inroad 
which his noble and learned friend was in. 
tending to make upon them by his present 
Bill. On an occasion of this importance— 
for he admitted it to be an occasion of im. 
portance, and the full attendance of their 
Lordships showed, that they considered 
this question, from its connexion with the 
impartial administration of justice, to bea 
question of importance—on a question of 
this importance, he wished to fortify his 
own judgment, by the authority of others 
of greater weight and experience than him. 
self. Mr. Justice Blackstone, in describing 
the administration of law as administered 
by our Judges of Assize, used this forcible 
and elegant language :—‘ The very point of 
‘their being strangers in the country is of 
‘infinite service in preventing those fac. 
‘ tions and parties which would intrude in 
‘every cause of moment, were it tried 
‘ only before persons resident on the spot, 
‘ and as this constitution prevents party and 
‘ faction from intermingling in the trial of 
‘right, so it keeps both the rule and the 
‘ administration of the laws uniform. These 
‘ justices, though thus varied and shifted at 
‘ every Assize, are all sworn to the same laws, 
‘have had the same education, have pur- 
‘ sued the same studies, converse and con- 
‘ sult together, communicate their decisions 
‘and resolutions, and preside in those 


‘Courts which are mutually connected; 


‘and hence their administration of justice, 
‘ and conduct of trials, are consonant and 
‘uniform; whereby that confusion and 
‘contrariety are avoided, which would 
‘ naturally arise from a variety of uncom- 
‘ municating judges, or any provincial es- 
‘tablishment.’ That was the principle 
laid down by Mr. Justice Blackstonea 
principle veritied by daily experience, and 
of the truth of which their Lordships 
must, from their own observation, be fully 
convinced. He would next proceed to 
show their Lordships, that, if they should 
determine to adopt this Bill, they would be 
proceeding in an inverse order from all 
their former proceedings. Formerly, the 
administration of justice throughout Eng- 
land was by Local Courts and Tribu 

Great inconvenience was found to result 
therefrom, and the system was abandoned 
in consequence, and the present system was 
established in its stead. The Report of the 
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Commissioners alluded to the opinion given 
on this subject by Sir Matthew Hale. He 
wished to point out to their Lordships the 
reasons upon which that learned and ex- 
cellent Judge rested his opinion, for those 
reasons were decidedly opposed to the retro- 
grade course, which his noble and learned 
friend now proposed to them to pursue. Sir 
Matthew Hale, speaking of the improve- 
ments made in our laws from the time of 
Henry Ist, down to that of Edward Ist, 
mentioned, that uptothe time of Henry 2nd, 
the administration of the common justice of 
the kingdom seemed to be wholly dispensed 
in the County Courts, Hundred Courts, 
and Courts-baron—Courts which, at that 
time, were of higher character than they 
were now. ‘ This, said Sir Matthew 
Hale, ‘ doubtless bred great inconvenience, 
‘uncertainty, and variety in the laws— 
‘first, by the ignorance of the judges, who, 
‘in process of time neglected the study of 
‘English law, as great men usually did.’ 
The learned Judge then proceeded as fol- 
lows: —* Secondly, another inconvenience 
‘was, that this also bred great variety of 
‘laws, especially in the several counties. 
‘For the decisions, or judgments, being 
‘made by divers courts, and several inde- 
‘pendent judges and judicatories, who had 
‘no common interest among them in their 
‘several judicatories ; thereby, in process of 
‘time, every several county would have 
‘several laws, customs, rules, and forms of 
‘proceedings ; which is always the effect 
‘of several independent judicatories, ad- 
‘ministered by several judges. Thirdly, 
‘a third inconvenience was, that all the 
‘business of any moment was carried by 
‘parties and factions. And, although in 
‘cases of false judgment, the law, even as 
‘then used, provided a remedy, by writ of 
‘false judgment, before the king or his 
‘Chief Justice ; and in case the judgment 
‘was found to be such, in the County 
‘Court, all the suitors were considerably 
‘amerced ; which also continued long 
‘after in use, with some severity ; yet this 
‘proved but an ineffectual remedy for 
‘ those mischiefs. Therefore the King took 
‘another and more effectual course ; for in 
‘the 22nd year of his reign, by advice of 
‘his Parliament, held at Northampton, he 
‘instituted justices-itinerant ; dividing the 
‘kingdom into six circuits, and to every 
‘ arcuit allotting three Judges, knowing or 
‘experienced in the laws of the realm.’ 
Thus, their Lordships would perceive, that 
‘the principle which his noble and learned 
friend wished to introduce again into the 
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system of the country was that very prin- 
ciple which had formerly existed in it, and 
which had been abolished on account of 
the inconveniences to which it had given 
birth ; owing, first, to the ignorance of the 
Judges; next their varying and contra- 
dictory decisions ; and, lastly, to their per- 
mitting all business of importance to be 
carried by parties and factions. ‘To obviate 
these inconveniences, that great Monarch, 
Henry 2nd, had adopted the system of 
justices-itinerant, nearly in the same form 
in which the system existed at present ; and 
to revive those inconveniences, nothing 
more appeared to him to be necessary, than 
the enactment of this project of his noble 
and learned friend. Their Lordships would 
perhaps think, that he was treating this 
part of the subject too seriously, for they 
might suppose that the extent of the 
jurisdiction which the Bill of his noble and 
learned friend would create was more 
limited than, in point of fact, it really was. 
He was therefore anxious to show their 
Lordships the extent to which this Bill 
would transfer the business now transacted 
in Westminster-hall from the Courts there 
to the local tribunals which this Bill was 
intended to establish, He had himself 
made many inquiries upon the subject, and 
he was bound to say, that they fully con- 
firmed the statement of his noble and 
learned friend on the woolsack. He had 
found, by reference to the business of the 
circuits which he had himself attended, 
and by inquiries which he had made of 
those who were most conversant with 
the state of business in Westminster-hall, 
that by this Bill full two-thirds of the bu- 
siness now transacted in the Courts of 
Westminster-hall would be transferred to 
these local tribunals. One thing, of which 
their Lordships ought never to lose sight 
in the course of this discussion, was the 
great, he might even say the enormous, 
extent of the measure proposed by his noble 
and learned friend—a measure which would 
unquestionably detach from the Courts at 
Westminster one-half, if not two-thirds, of 
the business at present transacted within 
them. This was not all. There were some 
inquiries for which these local tribunals 
were certainly not adapted, and which, by 
some strange fatality, were in future to be 
monopolized by them. The jurisdiction of 
these local tribunals was to extend to all 
eases of libel, where the plaintiff laid his 
damages at 50/. Now, as the amount of 
damages must, in all cases of libel, be un- 
certain, and as it was to be enacted, that_if 
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a plaintiff, trying his cause in Westminster- 
hall, did not recover a certain amount of 
damages, he was not to be entitled to 
recover any costs, it followed almost as a 
matter of course, that after the passing of 
this Bill, all actions for libels in which the 
amount of damages was uncertain, would 
be tried before these local tribunals. What! 
try a libel by six common Jurymen under 
a judge residing on the spot, living among 
the parties, knowing the witnesses inti- 
mately, influenced perhaps by their local 
prejudices, and thus acting so as to create a 
feeling, or if not a feeling, a suspicion, that 
he was acting partially? Would their 
Lordships let such a measure have their 
support, merely because it emanated from 
the liberal spirit of his noble and learned 
friend? There were a great number 
of similar cases, which, by this Bill, 
would be transferred from the Courts of 
Westminster-hall which were competent 
to decide upon them, to local tribunals, 
which would possess no competency at 
all. All actions of false imprisonment, 
where the damages in the first instance 
must of course be uncertain, must, as 
matters of course, for the reason which he 
had already stated, be tried before these 
local tribunals; so that every Magistrate 
who unknowingly transgressed the law, or 
was guilty of any technical violation of it, 
would be liable to have an action brought 
against him, and to have it tried, not before 
a Special Jury, but before this narrow tri- 
bunal of six common Jurymen, on whom 
party prejudice and every other narrow 
feeling was likely to operate, under a Judge 
who was living on the spot, and who 
might be, in consequence, either the enemy 
of the Magistrate against whom the action 
was brought, or the enemy of the party 
who brought it. He mentioned these cir- 
cumstances to give their Lordships an in- 
sight into the real nature of this Bill: for, 
when noble Lords said, that this was a Bill 
to enable individuals to recover the amount 
of their just debts at a low rate, they 
were only taking a very partial view of it ; 
and he would illustrate this, by calling to 
the recollection of their Lordships what 
the argument was which had been used 
not very long ago for the abolition of the 
Welsh Judicature. What, he repeated, 
was that argument? Was it not that the 
same Judges always went the same circuit, 
and that partiality, influence, and corrup- 
tion were supposed to prevail there in con- 
sequence? He should never forget the 
speech which he had had the good fortune 
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to hear made in the other House of Par. 
liament by a noble Earl who was then 
leaning against the Table. The noble 
Earl, upon that occasion, after referring to 
the opinion of Blackstone, which he 
(Lord Lyndhurst) had already quoted, and 
after stating that the results in Wales had 
been exactly what Blackstone had pr- 
dicted as likely to follow from an opposite 
system to that which he had been describing, 
asked: ‘ Is it possible to describe more ac- 
curately the state of Wales? We have the 
despised jurisdiction, the suspicion of par- 
tiality, the conflicting practice.” That was 
the ground upon which the noble Earl 
pressed upon the other House of Parlia. 
ment the necessity of altering the consti- 
tution of the judicature of that part of the 
British empire. On that occasion, as he 
had already told their Lordships, he was 
present in the other House of Parliament ; 
and then he heard another individual argue 
the same question exactly upon the same 
principles. These were his expressions :— 
‘The first objection to the system of 
‘Welsh Judges was, that they never 
‘ changed their circuits: to whatever cir- 
‘ cuit they were appointed, over that they 
‘continued to preside; and thus it hap. 
‘ pened that they became acquainted with 
‘ all the landholders of the neighbourhood, 
‘ with the gentry—nay, even with the very 
‘ witnesses who came before them. The 
“names, the faces, the very characters of 
‘these persons soon became familiar to 
‘them, and out of this grew likings and 
‘ prejudices which never did and never 
‘could cast a shadow of shade over the 
‘ twelve Judges of Westminster-hall.’ He 
need not mention to their Lordships the 
name of the individual who used that 
phraseology ; their Lordships were already 
well acquainted with his style, for they 
were in the habit of listening to it almost 
every night with mingled feelings of delight 
and instruction. Abolish the twelve or 
the fifteen Judges of Westminster-hall, 
because they become, by going their 
circuits twice a-year, liable to partiality, or, 
what is almost as bad, the suspicion of 
partiality ; but establish, at the same time, 
a set of Judges who are to be going for 
years, and for several times in each year, 
the same narrow circuit who are to reside 
constantly within it, and who by residing 
within it, are likely to become ten times 
as familiar as the present Judges with the 
faces and characters of the parties between 
whom they have to decide, and of the wit- 
nesses whom they have to examine, Could 
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their Lordships, if they had not seen the 
present Bill, have believed, that his noble 
and learned friend on the Woolsack would 
have consented to propose to them the re- 
incroduction of a system which was preg- 
nant with evils, even ten times worse than 
those which he had always been so active 
in denouncing and remonstrating against ? 
His noble and learned friend on the Wool- 
sack had said, that this Bill was only an 
experiment. Now, it appeared to him to 
give to his Majesty’s Ministers the power 
of establishing as many of these Local 
Courts as they might think fit. The Bill 
formerly introduced on this subject was 
precise and definite, and that very cireum- 
stance led him to believe, that there was 
more meant by this enactment than his 
noble and learned friend publicly and 
openly avowed, The operation of this 
Bill was formerly to be confined to the 
county of Kent, and to one of the northern 
counties; and after the experiment had 
been tried and found to succeed, applica- 
tion was to be made to Parliament for its 
extension to other parts of the kingdom. 
But now let their Lordships mark the 
difference. Abandoning the principle of 
this old Bill, his neble and learned friend 
now proposed to give a power to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to establish as many 
Courts at any time and at any place as it 
might deem convenient. When he saw, 
that the former provisions of this Bill were 
abandoned, that greater powers were given 
to the Government in their stead, he could 
not help looking at this Bill with greater 
jealousy than perhaps he ought otherwise 
to have done. He could not help thinking 
that it was intended at once, and without 
trying any general experiment, to establish 
this Bill in full operation. But his 
noble and learned friend had pursued his 
argument still further. In the course of 
it, his noble and learned friend had re- 
ferred to the existence of Local Courts in 
other countries, and to their operation in 
those countries. Into that part of his ar- 
gument he readily and willingly followed 
his noble and learned friend. That system, 
as their Lordships were well aware, had 
for some time past been established in 
France. He requested their Lordships to 
take up any book that had been written by 
French lawyers on that subject, and after 
reading it, to form an idea of the practice of 
those Courts, and of the nature of their 
system ; influence, partiality, corruption, 
or the suspicion of corruption, were the 
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same system here, and might not precisely 
the same consequences result from it ? “ Oh, 
no,” said his noble and learned friend, 
“we have tried this system in Scotland, 
and nothing of the kind has happened 
there.” ‘To that assertion he (Lord Lynd- 
hurst, frankly replied: ‘‘ No, you have not 
tried that system. I admit, that Local 
Courts are at present established in Scot 
land, but you, the highest law authority in 
the country, have told us, that those Courts 
must be purged and purified before they 
can become all that you wish them.” That 
Local Courts had been established in 
Scotland he readily admitted ; but that they 
worked abominably he would prove by the 
admission of his noble and learned friend 
himself. He well recollected, that on cer- 
tain petitions being presented from the 
inhabitants of Scotland by Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson, his noble and learned friend 
had expressed his feelings respecting those 
Courts in the following terms:—‘ It had 
‘ frequently happened, as the law at present 
‘ stood, that a delay had taken place of two 
‘ years, and in some instances of five years, 
‘ before a cause could be finally adjudicated 
‘ before this officer. In causes concerning 
* accounts such delays were frequent. The 
‘ written pleadings from the two parties 
* went on for a long time, and amounted 
‘to an immense mass of papers. The 
‘ Sheriff-substitute had to go through them 
‘all, and in the fulness of time he gave 
‘his decision on the matter. It might 
‘then be brought by appeal before the 
‘ Sheriff depute, who might reverse the 
‘ decision, or order it to be referred to the 
‘ Court of Session, and from that Court it 
‘ might finally be brought by appeal to the 
‘ House of Lords. There were stages, 
too, he recollected, in these appeals from 
the Sheriff-substitute to the Sheriff-depute ; 
and he recollected well, that his noble and 
learned friend had told them, that the 
usual course on those appeals was for the 
Sheriff-depute to affirm the process of the 
Court below by taking the papers and by 
writing upon them, after he had read them, 
the word “adhered.” In some county er 
other it was much doubted whether the 
Sheriff-depute ever perused the papers that 
were sent to him by way of appeal, 
and in order to discover that fact, some 
rose-leaves were placed between the pages 
of his brief. The papers came back with 
the word “adhered” endorsed upon their 
back, but on examination it was found that 
the rose-leaves, to use his noble and learned 
friend’s phrase, remained unruffled. He 
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used this circumstance to prove, that this 
experiment hed not been tried successfully 
in Scotland. At present the practice of 
the Scotch Courts was admitted to be a 
nuisance. Whether when the written 
pleadings should be abolished, and the wind 
voce evidence should be admitted in their 
stead, the nuisance would be abated, was 
another question, into which he was not 
called upon to enter on the present occa- 
sion. There was another country, besides 
Scotland, in which this system had been 
tried, and he would now read to their 
Lordships the opinion which Captain Hall 
had published regarding its operation in 
the United States, desiringthem continually 
to bear in mind that the habits of Ameri- 
cans were, with some slight exceptions, the 
habits of Englishmen. He would apolo- 
gize to their Lordships for detaining them 
at such length, were he not conscious that 
he was now only following the path and 
treading in the steps of his noble and 
learned friend in order to make good his 
position. Captain Hall said:— The prin- 
ciples of bringing justice home to every 
man’s door, and of making the administra- 
tion of it cheap, have had a full experiment 
in America, and greater practical curses, I 
will venture to say, were never inflicted 
on any country.” Speaking of the state of 
Pennsylvania, he adds :—‘ They have done 
‘ away with nearly all the technicalities of 
the law; there are no stamps, no special 
pleadings, and scarcely any one is so poor 
that he cannot go to law. The consequence 
is a scene of litigation from morning to 
night. Lawyers, of course, abound 
everywhere, as no village containing above 
200 or 300 inhabitants is without one or 
more. No person, be his situation or 
conduct in life what it may, is free from 
the never-ending pest of law-suits. Ser- 
vants, labourers, every one, in short, on 
the first occasion flies off to the neighbouring 
lawyer or justice of the peace to commence 
an action. No compromise or accommo- 
dation is ever dreamt of ; the law must 
decide everything. The lawyer's fees are 
fixed at a low rate, but the passion for 
litigating a point increases with indulgence 
to such a degree that these victims of 
cheap justice, or rather cheap law, seldom 
stop while they have a dollar left.’ Then 
there was another testimony to the same 
effect in Faux’s Memorable Days in 
America. Faux says :—‘ Litigation fre- 
‘ quently arises here from the imaginary 
‘independence which one man has, or 
* fancies he has, of others ; to show which, 
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‘on the least slip, a suit is the certain 
‘ result ; it is bad for the people that lawis 
‘ cheap ; as it keeps them constantly in strife 
‘with their neighbours, and annihilates 
‘ that socialibilityof feeling which so strong. 
‘ly characterizes the English. Havin 

referred to these instances, he would now 
call the attention of their Lordships to the 
manner in which it was expected this Bill 
would work. First, with regard to the 
practitioners of English law. He contended 
that to no set of men did the liberty of 
England owe more than it did to the 
members of the English Bar. They had 
been, on the one hand, the safest guardians 
of the people against the assaults of arbitrary 
power, and he had no doubt that they 
would prove themselves on the other, the 
strongest barriers of the throne against 
democracy and republican usurpation. Now, 
this Bill was, in his opinion, destructive of 
the independence of the English Bar. As 
soon as the Provincial Courts were estab- 
lished, which were to take away from 
Westminster-hall two-thirds of the business 
now transacted in it, they would have an 
immense body of provincial barristers. 
Many of the barristers now practising in 
Westminster-hall must necessarily abandon 
their town practice and convert themselves 
into provincial barristers. Need he tell 
their Lordships that such barristers would 
be inferior in learning, would be inferior in 
talent, would be inferior in intelligence, 
would be inferior in all those great and 
glorious qualifications which had so long 
distinguished the bar of England? Let 
their Lordships look again to the mode in 
which this Bill would operate on the bar. 
It would take two thirds of the ordinary 
business from the Assizes, where young men 
recently called to the bar went to learn ex- 
perience, and to form themselves to the 
practice of the Courts, and to succeed to 
those vacancies in their profession which 
the death of some and the elevation of other 
members of it were daily opening to their 
hopes and to their ambition. The business 
done at the Assizes would be so small in 
consequence, that young men would cease 
to go the circuits, and the little business 
that was left would be absorbed and mono- 
polized by the provincial counsel. Now, it 
ought to be recollected that from the mem- 
bers of the bar, the Judges and the Lord 
Chancellor must of necessity be selected. 
Let their Lordships remember how deep an 
interest they had in upholding the character 
and maintaining the dignity of that class 
of men from whom the future Chancellor 
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must be selected. Again, the Judges who 
were to preside in these Local Courts were 
to be barristers of ten years’ experience, and 
men of irreproachable character. Now, he 
would tell their Lordships that if they sent 
such a man to live by himself in the coun- 
try, and not to associate with his equals in 
legal knowledge and character, the chances 
were that in the course of five years that 
man would degenerate into a mere drone. 
He would ask their Lordships whether a 
man of such a character, ay, or of such a 
class, was a fit person to be Lord Chan- 
cellor? He had looked at the former bills 
introduced on this subject by his noble and 
learned friend, and at the table of fees 
which those bills sanctioned ; he had found 
those fees to be so low, that none but very 
needy attornies would work for them. The 
‘effects of the Bill, therefore, would be to 
place in the lower department of the pro- 
fession a set of men on whose honour and 
integrity you could place no reliance ; you 
would have them promoting chicanery and 
encouraging litigation, for no other object 
than to recompense themselves by the mul- 
titude for the small amount of their fees: 
and thus you would degrade the legal pro- 
fession from its highest members to the 
lowest, by involving judges, barristers, and 
attornies in one common poverty and ruin. 
If he (Lord Lyndhurst) had been fortunate 
enough to possess the powers of eloquence 
which belonged to his noble and learned 
friend, he would have placed before the 
eyes of their Lordships a picture of such 
hideous deformity on this topic as would 
have caused them to turn from it with 
shuddering and horror. But he would ask 
their Lordships was the cost nothing in this 
proposed alteration of the law? Let one- 
tenth part of the cost which this Bill would 
occasion to the country, be applied to the 
improvement of their present system, and 
all the defects in it, which his noble and 
learned friend deplored so vehemently, 
would be done away with for ever. Ac- 
cording to the calculation of his noble and 
learned friend, a sum of 150,000/. would 
be necessary to form this new establish- 
ment: but he should not be acting fairly to 
their Lordships, if he did not acquaint 
them that he had been informed by practical 
men that the cost of it would be somewhere 
between 250,000/. and 300,000/7. He ad- 
mitted that neither their Lordships nor the 
country could pay too much for clear, pre- 
‘cise, and accurate justice; but to pay such 
a sum as he had just mentioned for vague, 
‘indefinite, and uncertain justice, was an 
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absurdity too gross for either House of 
Parliament ever to sanction. There was 
not, in his opinion, the slightest necessity 
for this measure: and, he would ask their 
Lordships to consider what was the mode 
by which his noble and learned friend ar- 
rived at the conclusion that this Bill would 
establish cheap justice. From what arose 
the necessity to detach from Westminster 
Hall the causes which were to be transferred 
to these new tribunals? What were the 
different stages of a suit? There was pro- 
cess—then came the interlocutory proceed- 
ings—and lastly, the trial itself. Those 
were the three stages. Now, let their 
Lordships mark how his noble and learned 
friend arrived at the first of these stages. 
*‘ [ll have no process and no plea,” said 
his noble and learned friend; “ I'll merely 
have a notice inserted in the schedule.” 
Now, if this were a wise mode of proceed- 
ing in causes of small amount, why might 
it not be successfully applied in the Courts 
of Westminster-hall to those cases where 
the cause of action exceeds 20/.? If there 
should be neither process nor pleading in 
the progress of actions in Westminster-hall, 
process and pleading would undoubtedly 
cost nothing. If, then, the plan of abolish- 
ing them in the local tribunals were wise— 
though he did not mean to say that it was 
wise—why might it not be grafted on the 
plans now adopted in the Courts of West- 
minster-hall? As to the wisdom of the 
plan, one word might perhaps be quite 
sufficient. Their Lordships had recently 
passed a Bill giving to the Judges of the 
Courts in Westminster-hall the power of 
drawing up the pleadings in such a manner 
upon distinct points, that each of the parties 
knew what the other intended to prove upon 
the trial and thus was prevented from 
carrying to the Assize town a number of 
unnecessary witnessess. Now under this 
Bill there were no pleadings, there were 
no distinct points to be proved upon the 
trial: and thus it compelled the parties to 
the suit, and the witnesses, all to go to 
trial—the one not knowing what was to be 
proved against them, and the other being 
ignorant of the points to which they might 
be called to give their evidence. He had 
now called the attention of their Lordships 
to the first step in the suit. The next was 
the interlocutory proceedings. He was 
now addressing himself to some noble Lords 
who were themselves lawyers, and was 
speaking in the presence, and in the hearing, 
perhaps, of some of the ablest men of the 
profession, and he took upon himself to aver 
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that interlocutory proceedings were more’ 
cheaply conducted through the medium 
of the Post-office in London than they 
could be in any district where the suitor 
had to follow the Judge, either in person or 
by his attorney. The interlocutory pro- 
ceedings must often be taken upon the spur 
of the moment. An attorney in these Local 
Courts would often be compelled on behalf 
of his client to take horse and follow the 
Local Judge as fast as he could ride ; whereas 
now he wrote to his agent in London to 
attend at the Judge’s chamber without any 
additional fee to his client—tor the fee of 
the agent and the fee of the attorney were 
all one, the two parties dividing it equally 
between themselves. This part, then, of 
his noble friend’s plan would increase, not 
diminish the cost of an action at law. Now 
as to the trial; haif the expense of the 
trial consisted of fees paid to the Court and 
to its officers. Let these fees then, be 
abolished ; let no fees be paid either to the 
Court or to its officers. All the fees taken 
in Courts of Justice are now the property 
of the public. The public had a right to 
abolish them ; for, if he mistook not, a Bill 
was recently introduced into Parliament 
enabling the Government to abolish the 
fees taken in Courts of Justice, even with- 
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receivers of them. “ But then,” said his 
noble and learned friend, “ these Local 
Courts are to be established in small dis- 
tricts, and therefore the witnesses will not 
have the trouble and expense of travelling 
so far as they travel at present.” Was it 
necessary for his noble and learned’ friend 
to go all the lengths of this Bill to effect 
that saving, when there was already intro- 
duced into the other House of Parliament 
another Bill, enabling the Crown to subdi- 
vide counties, and to hold the Assizes in 
different places within those subdivisions, 
in order to prevent these very evils? Why 
was his noble and learned friend guilty of 
these exaggerations? He knew the school 
in which his noble and learned friend had 
been brought up. At every Assize held at 
York there were 200 causes, and out of 
those 200 causes his noble and learned 
friend had generally had 150 briefs. At 
York the witnesses were generally kept a 
week, sometimes a fortnight, before they 
were examined. _ All this had perverted the 
mind, and blinded the judgment of his 
noble and learned friend. In the smaller 
counties of England this was by no means 
the case, but even if it had been the case, 
the new Bill to which he had just referred, 
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would obviate the difficulty, for counties 
might be subdivided, and the Assizes held, 
in as many places as his Majesty, with the 
advice of his Council, might be pleased to 
appoint. But then, said his noble and 
learned friend: “ Witnesses are kept at the 
Assizes a long and indefinite time.” Here 
again his noble and learned friend was 
misled by his own theatre of action. At 
York and at Lancaster the Assiaes might 
last ten days or a fortnight ; but on the 
circuit which he had himself goue—as, for 
instance, at Nottingham, Derby, and 
Leicester—all the causes were generally 
tried in two days, and thus the public were 
put to no great inconvenience, inasmuch as 
a great part of the witnesses were dismissed 
at the end of the first day, and the rest at 
the termination of the second. There was 
one difficulty, but that not an insurmount 
able difficulty, with which he (Lor 
Lyndhurst) felt, that he had to contendon 
this occasion ; but it was his duty and the 
duty of their Lordships to struggle to sur- 
mount difficulties rather than adopt. this 
monster of a Bill. At present there were 
only two circuits of the Judges in the yeat. 
Now, he admitted that in the interval be. 
tween the summer and the spring Assizes 
a creditor might be prevented for eight 
months from getting judgment against his 
debtor. To remedy this evil let there be 
three Assizes in the year, and let the 
Judges be compelled to take upon them- 
selves this additional labour rather than the 
country be compelled to submit to the mis. 
chievous alteration of its laws now pro- 
jected by the noble and learned Lord. He 
had thus stated a brief outline of the plan 
which he would propose to their adoption 
in lieu of that proposed by his noble and 
learned friend. He would also give a 
summary jurisdiction for the recovery of 
debts of a small amount. He thought that 
that principle was applicable in many in- 
stances to which it was not at present ap- 
plied, and he would therefore extend it 
throughout the country, providing fit tri- 
bunals to superintend its operation. He 
would frankly avow that he would extend 
it beyond 5/. He had hitherto considered 
the principle of his noble and learned 
friend’s Bill. He did not wish to enter into 
its details at present, lest he should fatigue 
their Lordships ; but he must mention 
them two or three of its details as a sample 
of it asa whole. Nothing was more easy 
than to throw out a general idea of legis- 
lation, nothing more difficult than to carry 
into effect a plan which should remedy d¢e 
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fects existing in the laws, without creating 
greater defects than those which the plan 
was intended to remedy. For instance, 
under this Bill an individual conceives that 
he has a good cause of action for 30/. ; he 
brings his action accordingly in the superior 
Courts ; but during the proceedings prepa- 
ratory to the trial one of his witnesses dies, 
or at the trial fails to attend; the conse- 
quence of this is, that he gets a verdict for 
less than 30/. and thus loses all his costs. 
That was an injustice arising out of this 
Bill, and owing its existence to its very 
principle. Another point was, that the 
Commissioners had recommended one thing, 
and that his noble and learned friend had 
adopted another, with regard to this Bill. 
It was a clause in this Bill that every action 
should be brought in the place where the 
party resided. 

The Lord Chancellor.—That is a mis- 
take in the printing of the Bill. A line 
has been dropped in the copying, and en- 
tirely altered its meaning. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, as such was the 
case, he would not press his objection on 
that point any further. Again there was 


. aclause in the Bill by which the defendant 


was to have the right of summoning the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs to attend before a 


Judge, and to be examined as to the cause 


of action. Now, he would state very 
briefly the hardship of such a regulation. 
He would suppose, that a House in Liver- 
pool furnished goods to a tradesman in 
Surrey, and that the Liverpool house was 
obliged to bring an action against him 
for the recovery of their value. Suppose the 
defendant to claim his right to examine 
the plaintiffs, and each member of the 
firm as a co-plaintiff in person before a 
Judge; in that case all of them must 
attend upon pain of an arbitrary penalty. 
In such a case would not the House at 
Liverpool prefer to sit down content with 
its first loss rather than incur a second loss 
of 101, or 15/. for each partner, on occasion 
of his journey to London?’ Would not 
the members of the firm say, “we had 
better abandon our cause than all of us 
take a journey to London?” Again, the 
judgments recovered in these Local Courts 
were to be liens on land. Now, when a 
judgment is recovered against an individual 
in the Superior Courts it is signed and 
docketed, and everybody knows where to 
look ‘for it ; but when these Local Courts 
are established, where are you to look for 
the charges on a man’s estate? You 
must find out every place in which a man 
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has resided, and examine the Court-rolls 
there before you can find whether he has 
or has not any charge upon his estate. 
Proceeding onwards to execution, we find 
that a defendant can assign his lands to 
the plaintiff for the satisfaction of his debt ; 
but in the clause giving the defendant that 
power there is no arrangement made, that 
the plaintiff shall hold the surplus of the 
land above his debt for the benefit of the 
defendant, and that he shall afterwards 
give the defendant a full and true account 
of it. From this circumstance it was 
evident, that his noble and learned friend 
had not drawn up this Bill himself, but 
that he had employed some great bungler 
to arrange its parts and adjust its clauses. 
There was another point in which he con- 
sidered that this Bill would be very pre- 
judicial. What was the great cause of the 
frauds so often detected by the Courts of 
Justice? Fraudulent assignments. A 
creditor obtains judgment against a debtor, 
and then a whole day is often occupied in 
investigating whether the debtor has not 
executed a fictitious assignment to defeat 
the just claim of his creditor. Now, the 
Bill of his noble and learned friend would 
facilitate these fraudulent assignments in a 
most extraordinary way. The property of 
a debtor is, by judgment of these Courts, to 
be vested in the creditor; the consequence 
will be, that to neutralize this clause a 
fraudulent debtor will get himself sued by 
a fictitious creditor, judgment will be hur- 
ried on between them with the greatest 
rapidity, the property will thus be transferred 
into the power of the fictitious creditor, 
and, at the conclusion of the transaction, 
the real creditor will find himself deprived 
of his only source of remedy. The means 
by which he is to get rid of this fictitious 
assignment are not mentioned in this Bill. 
There were other matters of detail into 
which he might enter; but he thought 
that these were sufficient to prove his pro- 
position that nothing was more easy than to 
point out faults in an existing system of 
legislation, and nothing more difficult than 
to remedy those faults, without intreducing 
into it evils still more dangerous and diffu- 
sive. He had little more to address to 
their Lordships, unlessit were a word or two 
upon a visionary scheme for erecting a Cour 
de Reconciliation. As his noble and learned 
friend had said nothing about any such 
a Court, he supposed that he had abandoned. 
it as a part of his project. His noble and 
learned friend knew well that such a Court 
had been tried in France, in Switzerland, 
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in Belgium, in Holland, in Geneva, and 
that it had been abandoned in them all, 
because it had signally and lamentably 
failed. The only casein which it had suc- 
ceeded was in Denmark and Sweden, and 
even in those countries accounts had been 
given of its success which had entirely 
misled his noble and learned friend. His 
noble and learned friend had told them that 
in those countries so many causes went 
into Court, so many were adjusted, and so 
many came out of it and proceeded to trial. 
Now, he was informed that you could not go 
to trial in those two countries without suing 
out a writ of reconciliation, and he under- 
stood that in those two countries, as else- 
where, one-fifteenth of all the actions com- 
menced were settled upon that first step. He 
had now done. He thanked their Lordships 
for the calm and dispassionate attention 
with which they had listened to his state- 
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ments. In this question he had no personal | 
feelings to gratify, no personal interest to | 
serve. This question could not in any point | 


of view be considered as a party question, 


and he was quite sure, that none of their | 
Lordships would deal with a proposition | 
affecting the impartial administration of | 


He had told | 


justice as such a question. 
his noble and learned friend some time 


since, that he should consider this Bill with 


candour and fairness. To the best of his 


ability he had so considered it, and he now | 


thought its principle so mischievous that 


he felt himself bound, in discharge of the , 


duty which he owed to his country, to 
Westminster-hall, and to himself, to arrest 
its progress at this stage. He should 
therefore propose,that this Bill be committed 
on this day three months. 

The Amendment was put. 

The Lord Chancellor, after a short 
pause, said he felt it necessary again to 
occupy the attention of the House, in con- 
sequence of the statement just made by his 
noble and learned friend—a statement 
which his noble and learned friend seemed 
to consider perfectly fair and candid, and 
which he (the Lord Chancellor) would not 
say was wanting in fairness and can- 
dour; but this he must be allowed to 
state, that a statement more completely 
overlooking the facts of the case—more 
‘completely overlooking the provisions of 
the measure to which his noble and learned 
friend professed to have paid so much 
attention, and of the recommendations of 
that Report, which he likewise professed 
deeply to have studied, and on which the 
(present measure was grounded—a state- 
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ment more full of unintentional omissions 
and unintentional disregard of facts, he had 
never yet heard, either from the noble and 
learned Lord himself or from any othe 
person. He must confess, that the fint 
part of his noble and learned friends 
statement had staggered him considerably 
but, before he proceeded he begged to apolo. 
gize to their Lordships for speaking at the 
present moment. He believed, that by the 
practice of their Lordships’ House, ‘the 
mover of any Bill was,by courtesy, allowed 
the privilege of a reply ; but all the advan. 
tage of this privilege would be lost to him 
if, upon sitting down, he should be replied 
to by any of their Lordships. He shoul, 
however, proceed at the present moment, 
upon the supposition that none of their 
| Lordships desired to speak on the subject 
| before the House, inasmuch as a pause had 
| ensued after the putting of the Amendment, 
| and the question seemed about to come to 
the vote. He, therefore, thought it right 
to avail himself of the ordinary courtesy 
| extended by their Lordships to individuals 
in his situation; and he now considered 
that he was making his reply. To retum 
to the point at which he broke off; he 
repeated that he was greatly staggered by 
his noble and learned friend’s statement, 
that the learned Commissioners were not 

unanimous in their approval of this measure, 

since one of them dissented from the rest 
| with respect to the provisions of this Bill 
Now, if his noble and learned friend had 
condescended to cast his eye upon the sig- 
natures appended to the Report, he would 
have found— 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that he was aware 
that the Commissioners had affixed their 
names to the Report, but what he had 
stated was, that they did not approve of 
many of the provisions of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor : Was, he then, 
to understand that such a grave charge was 
meant to be brought against those’ learned 
personages, whose names and seals were 
appended to that Report, that they did not 
approve of the Bill, at least so far as it 
followed the suggestions contained in their 
Report? [Lord Lyndhurst, No!] — The 
whole five of the Commissioners approved 
of all the recommendations contained in 
the Report ; and therefore they must, of 
necessity, approve of the provisions of the 
present Bill, because, as far as regarded ‘its 
main principles, it only went to the extent 
of those recommendations. The rest of the 
Bill related to matters of trifling import- 








ance—such as limiting the jurisdiction of 
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the Local Courts to sums not exceeding 
90l.; allowing the right of appeal in certain 
cases; giving them jurisdiction in various 
matters with certain exceptions, which ex- 
ceptions were precisely the same as those 
stated and recommended by the Commis- 
sioners in their Report. Indeed, he had 
not gone as far as the Report. The trial 
of an action of ejectment by a landlord 
against his tenant, in cases where the 
rent did not exceed 20/., he had purposely 
omitted from the jurisdiction of Local 
Courts, though recommended by the Com- 
missioners, in order that the Bill might 
contain nothing which would in the 
slightest degree interfere with its principle 
—that no question should be allowed to be 
raised in these Courts which could by any 


possibility have any reference to the right | 
_ learned friend, who was so sensitive to any 


of freehold or copyhold property. He had 
also fallen short of the recommendations 
of the Commissioners in another point. 
They had recommended that an equitable 
jurisdiction should be given to the Local 
Judges on questions of legacies. He, for 
reasons which he had stated on a former oc- 
casion, had not embodied that suggestion in 
the present Bill. Their Lordships, how- 
ever, on reading over the Report, to which 
the Commissioners had attached their 
signatures and seals, could have no doubt 
that. every one concurred to the fullest 
extent in the leading provisions of the Bill 
establishing Local Courts with a certain 
amount of jurisdiction. There might be a 
difference with respect to the questions of 
execution and reconcilement, but they were 
insignificant and not essential parts of the 
Bil. Their Lordships might make any 
alteration they pleased in Committee with 
respect to those parts, if it was to them that 
the learned Commissioners objected, and 
yet the measure might still stand, and in 
every one essential particular be carried 
into execution according to the Report 
approved of by those learned personages. 
His noble and learned friend then urged an 
argument which astonished him almost 
as much as anything that had fallen from 
the noble and learned Lord in the course of 
his speech that night.. The noble and 
learned Lord said—‘ Look to the evidence 
to which the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack referred, particularly that given 
by bankers, merchants, and tradesmen, and 
you will find it so tainted by deep-rooted 
prejudice, and so full of objections to various 
parts of the law (one witness advocating 
the establishment of a commercial tribunal 
such as existed in France, to take cognizance 
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of disputes arising out of mercantile trans- 
actions; another objecting entirely to all 
insolvent acts) that no reliance whatever 
can be placed upon it.” Excellent well 
would this argument have been if ever for 
one moment he had relied on the opinions 
of those tradesmen, those merchants, and 
those bankers—if he had ever dreamed of 
placing any dependence on their views of 
Law Reform, and on their sentiments of 
what ought to be done by the legislature to 
remedy those defects at present existing in. 
the practice of the law. But this was not 
the purpose for which he had referred to 
the evidence of these persons. He had 
over and over again described them in their 
capacity of sufferers, as objects of prey, and 
he wondered that that expression did not 
fix itself in the mind of his noble and 
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attack on the profession of which he was a 
distinguished Member, and that in the 
exercise of his candour, on which he so 
much piqued himself, he had not been can- 
did enough to recollect the object for which 
he (the Lord Chancellor) referred to that 
evidence. If the noble and learned Lord 
had recollected that he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had designated those persons as 
objects of prey, he could not have failed to 
have had the candour also to recollect that 
he (the Lord Chancellor) treated them, not 
as legislative advisers, but as sufferers, as 
persons who could speak as to how much 
they suffered, as to what they lost, and 
what they did not gain, as to what they 
endured, and what they said they could 
not endure, because of its being absolutely 
intolerable. And who such good witnesses 
as those who so suffered, and who declared 
that they were tired of suffering, and that 
the point of endurance had been passed ? 
Every one of those witnesses—the pettiest 
tradesman of them all—however ignorant 
he might be of the law, however prejudiced 
against the Insolvent Acts, and however 
ill_qualified to give counsel as to the proper 
tribunal to be established ; every one of 
them was ten thousand times a better wit- 
ness to the fact to prove which alone he 
had resorted to their evidence than his 
noble and learned friend, or that galaxy of 
talent and honesty to which the noble and 
learned Lord had referred, and of which he 
was the favourite, if not the chosen advo- 
cate—namely, that disinterested body of 
men, the lawyers in Westminster-hall ; the 
barristers, both town and provincial, high 
and low; everything, in short, that belonged 
to a Court of Justice, from the registrars 
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down to the clerks, the mace-bearers, and 
the purse-bearers of the Judges; and par- 
ticularly the solicitors and attornies, and 
the solicitors’ and attornies’ clerks. This 
was the body to which his noble and learned 
friend referred, and which was notorious 
for nothing so much as talent and skill, 
dexterity, professional acuteness, nimble- 
ness in getting out of difficulty themselves, 
and getting others into it if they could. It 
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was not, however, for these qualities which | 
| forced upon them; and uniform 


the community at large allowed them one 


and all to possess in an almost unlimited | 
| rest of the community—they lagged after 
had eulogised them. The theme of his | 
| prudence and of legislative improvement 


degree, that his noble and learned friend 


noble and learned friend’s panegyric was 
their purity, their disinterestedness, their 
self-denial, their entire abrogation of all 
feeling of self. The noble and learned 
Lord saidand he somewhat embarrassed 
him (the Lord Chancellor) by appealing to 
him to cotintenatice the doctrine, which he 
wished to God he could have done—that 
“the moment you propose a reform of the 
law in any one of its branches, which would 
have the effect of diminishing the profits of 


professional men, or of interfering in any | 
| those learned personages for this: he did 
| not even wonder that they possessed such 4 


way with their interest, that very instant 
you may lay your account that you will 


not find—nay, that it will be impossible | 
/ men who had been educated, and who had 
| grown up, in the study of a particular sys- 


for you to find (if you went abvut, like the 
philosopher of old, with a lantern to search 
for the thing)—alawyer resisting the change 
you propose, because that change will be 


prejudicial to his own interest. On the 
contrary, the first thing you ought to expect 
is, that thé whole of Westminster-hall will 
rise up, not in arms to resist tlie alteration, 
but with open arms to embrace it—to hail 
the improvement with gladness, and to 
felicitate themselves on the glorious era 
opening to the country, when the profits of 
lawyers woiild be diminished, when cheap 
justice, and near justice, and speedy justice 
would be disseminated over the land, and 
none would have to pay for it but the 
harpies of the profession.” The noble and 
learned Lord had professed to deal candidly 
with him (the Lord Chancellor), and he, in 
returf, would really deal candidly with the 
noble and learried Lord ; and whatever ad- 
vantage it might be to the noble and learned 
Lord’s atgument and detriment to his (the 
Lord Chancellor’s), he would at once admit 
that the profession of the law was subject 
toa great deal of obloquy on the score of 
paying too much regard to their interest, 
and for other things to which they were 
nut entitled. They were much too fre- 
gueritly and lavishly censured for this as 
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well as other failings; but this, he mig 
add, as the result of his long expetience, 
his constant and uniform observation (and 
he never was more convinced of tlie just. 
ness of any conclusion to which his expe. 
rience and observation had brought him) 
that the great body of the profession of the 
law—he would not say, that there were ti 
exceptions—but the great body of the pro- 


| fession of the law, he repeated, were against 


any change in the law until cn = was 


y and 
without exception they were behind the 


the age they lived in in their views of jutis: 


in jurisprudence. But though this feeling 
of disinclination to any amendment of the 
law existed on their part pretty universally, 
it was not shated among theni eqitally and 
distributively ; but those highest in the 

fession had the largest proportion of this 
bad thing as they usually had of the good 
things of the law, and, generally spenkitiy, 
the Judges were those who possessed the 
most deep-rooted prejtidicés against ati 
amendment of the law. He did not blame 


feeling. It was natural to su that 


tem, must be adverse to anything wh 
rendered their previous reading in patt use 
less, and made it necessary for them to bei 
to learn the law anew. He merely state 
the fact, that this feeling of hostility to any 
amendment of the law was strongly fixed in 
their minds—and that no one could deny 
who had either lived in the profession, or 
had worked, or attempted to work, in the 
thankless and often-time barren vineyard 
of Law Reform. His noble and learned 
friend had made some observations on thé 
great advantages of the present system, atid 
the mischiefs which the present Bill was 
calculated to introduce by changing it; 
and he particularly alluded to that which 
he called “ centralizing judicature,” it 
consequence of the Superior Courts in West 
mitister having a control and superin 
tendence over all Law Courts. He entirely 
agreed with his noble and learned friend 
in thinking this to be a great advantage, 
and which ought not to be sactificed ; 
but would not any one have believed, from 
the course of atgument adopted by the 
noble and learned Lord, that he (the Lord 
Chancellor) had introduced a bill for the 
purpose of insulating as well as localis 
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ing the Administration of Justice—for 
studding the whole country over with 
Courts of Justice unconnected with each 
other, and placed beyond the control of the 
courts in Westminster-hall? If his noble 
and learned friend had read the part of 
the Bill relating to this matter with the 
same industty which he appeared to have 
bestowed on one or two clauses, he would 
have found, that an appeal was allowed 
from the local courts to Westminster-hall, 
in all matters relating to law ; and no man 
would ever dream of allowing an appeal 
on matters relating to fact, least of all his 
noble and learned friend, who knew, not 
only that this was not necessary for the 
object which he seemed so ardently to 
desire—the maintenance of a uniform 
system of law—but that it was not 
allowed as the law was at present ad- 
ministered. It was a rule of law in the 
higher courts not to allow any Motion 
for a new trial when the matter in dispute 
was under the value of 20/., and that rule 
had been adopted in mercy to the applicant, 
as he could only obtain leave for a new 
trial, on the payment of costs, and they 
would amount to more than the value of 
that which was litigated. On the same 
principle the learned commissioners, hav- 
ing limited the jurisdiction of local courts 
to sums not exceeding 20/., allowed an 
appeal—not in matters of fact, but in 
matters of law—and in case of misdirec- 
tio on the part of a Judge, so that he 
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the causes actually tried.) He was aware 
whom he had to deal with. He knew if 
he had given in another account than that 
which he had just stated, it would be said 
that that was only an account of the number 
of writs issued, and not of the causes 
actually tried. He, therefore, had taken 
the trouble to obtain a return of the 
number of causes tried, and he found that 
the proportion of those for sums not ex- 
ceeding 20/. was still about the same. 
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| It appeared from the last return ptblished 


| 
| 
| 
} 


in 1830, for London and Middlesex, that 
the number of actions was 819; of these 
313 were for sums not exceeding 201, 


| being a proportion of little more than one 





third ; so that, instead of two thirds of the 
business being abstracted ftom West- 
minster-hall, Tittle more thah one-third 
would be taken away, even supposing that 
the reioval of every action for suis 
under 201. would leave a blank in those 
courts. This, however, he would pre- 
sently show not to be possible. In the 
Oxford Circuit there were 340 causes 
tried, and less than one half—namely, 160 
—were for sums not exceeding 20/. These 
were returned, which had appeared in 
different reports of the law commissioners, 
founded on authentic documents laid before 
Parliament ; and the result was, that in 
Middlesex and London the number of 
causes tried for sums under 20/. amounted 
to one-third of the whole number; and in 


the Oxford Circuit the number was some- 


would be kept under the superintendence | 
| denied that it was anything like two thirds 


and control of the Courts of Westminster, 
by which their supremacy would be main- 


tained, the uniformity of law secured, and | 
the possibility of the occurrence of that | 
| perior courts equal to the number of causes 
_which would come under the jurisdiction 


mischief which the noble and learned Lord 
apprehended, prevented. His noble and 
learned friend had next talked about the 
great defalcation of business in the superior 
courts and in the Assizes which this mea- 


actions in Assize Courts ? 


sure would o¢casion, and had assumed, that | 


two-thirds of the whole number of causes 
would be carried away from the superior 
courts and Assizes, that Westminster-hall 
would be robbed of its business, and the 
more respectable part of the Bar injured. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) had already 
said, that the number of writs issued 
for debts above 10/. amounted to upwards 
of 90,000, and one-third of them only 
were for debts under and equal to 20/. 
Therefore the noble and learned Lord was 
incorrect in saying that two-thirds of the 
causes would be removed from those courts. 
(Lotd Lyndhurst said, he had spoken of 


thing greater but he utterly and distinctly 


of the whole amount. But he contended 
that the establishment of local courts would 
not cause a defalcation of business in the su- 


of the new tribunals. What was it that 
now prevented many men from bringing 
The risk, nay, 
the almost certainty, of great expense, and 
the chance of the cause not coming on for 
trial at all. His noble and leatned friend 
knew, that during the first day or two after 
the commencement of the Assizes the 
business was done with great attention and 
care. He did not mean to say, that some at- 
tention and care was not paid to the business 
as the Assizes drew to a close ; but it was 
undeniable, that a very great difference was 
observable, not on the part of the Judges, 
but of the professional men, in the way in 
Which the latter portion of the cause-paper 
was got over. In consequence of the 
pressure of business, and the disinclination 
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on the part of suitors to incur more ex- 
pense, references, more or less voluntary, 
began to be agreed to. A great tendency 
was shown to get through business, well if 
possible, but at all events to get through 
it ; and if any remanets were left, so much 
the worse for the parties concerned. If, 
then, the cause-list was relieved from the 
trumpery 10/. 15/., and 8/. causes—if they 
were sent tobe tried before Local Courts, 
an abundance of time wouid be given to 
the Assize Courts to try causes of im- 
portance. By relieving the cause-paper of 
trash, a door would be thrown open for 
questions of real importance, well déserv- 
ing to be made the subject of discussion 
before a Judge and a Special Jury. His 
noble and learned friend had justly said, 
and no one agreed in the observation more 
than he did, that any improvement of the 
law would be most dearly purchased if it 
tended to degrade the profession, and made 
justice bad while it made it cheap. His 
noble and learned friend had laughed at 
the idea that ten years’ standing at the 
Bar was any security for talent or ability. 
Why, the term of ten years was the mi- 
nimum, and had been fixed upon for the 
purpose of ensuring on the part of the 
Judge a certain degree of standing and 
experience in the profession ; but would it 
be any defence for any Minister who 
appointed a local Judge to say, that though 
the man was unfit in other particulars, 
he was qualified in respect to his standing 
at the Bar? Any man who lcoked at the 
Bill with any fairness must admit, that 
a certain standing at the Bar was not in- 
tended to be the only qualification for a 
local Judge. The person chosen for a 
Judge must be selected for his learning as 
well as his standing—he must be a man of 
unsullied honour and unimpeached in- 
tegrity—above suspicion as to deficiency 
in skill and experience, and such as West- 
minster-hall would approve of; and no Mi- 
nister, be he ever so powerful or headstrong 
in behalf of a favourite—be he ever so 
little watched (if it were possible that a 
Minister could live a single instant, day or 
night, without being watched; this he 
knew to be impossible ; and he thanked 
God, that it was so) would dare to appoint 
any man to be a Judge, whom the approv- 
ing voice of the Bar did not recommend to 
his choice, or at all events sanction when 
chosen. The noble and learned Lord said, 
that the residence of the local Judges with- 
in the bounds of their jurisdiction was 
liable to the same objections as had been 
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urged by him (the Lord Chancellor), and 
others against the expediency of permitti 

the Welsh Judges always to travel the 
same circuit. He, as well as the learned 
Commissioners, had given all their attention 
to this subject, and they had com: to the 
conclusion of adopting what they considered 
the lesser evil of two. If it were possible 
that the local Judges could be resident and 
non-resident at the same time—if they 
could be in two places at once—if it were 
possible for them daily to administer justice 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
attend the Courts of Common Pleas and 
the Exchequer, undoubtedly it would bea 
great advantage. But they were driven to 
a choice of evils; and if their Lordships 
looked to the 21st page of the Report, 
they would find, that this subject had not 
escaped the notice of the Commissioners; 
and after mature deliberation and balancing 
of the advantages on both sides of the ques 
tion, they had determined to recommend 
the residence of the local Judges as the 
least evil. His noble and learned friend, 
in speaking of cheap law not always being 
good law, had referred to the Sherifly 
Courts in Scotland, and had observed that 
certain observations which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) applied to those Courts in an- 
other place were inconsistent with his 
present argument. He had a perfect re- 
collection of the nature of those observa. 
tions ; and his recollection would, perhaps, 
be considered as fair and as candid as that 
of the noble and learned Lord, who did 
not happen to be present when they were 
uttered. He would venture to say, that 
there never was a greater perversion of 
fact committed by any combatant in the 
zeal of debate than that of which the noble 
and learned Lord had been graciously 
pleased to be guilty on this subject. What 
he (the Lord Chancellor) had stated on the 
occasion alluded to by the noble and 
learned Lord was, that the local jurisdiction 
in Scotland was capable of great improve- 
ment—that the administration of the law 
was cheap, but that it might be made 
greatly cheaper—that those courts possessed 
many advantages, but that they also had 
many disadvantages and defects; and he 
recommended—what he was surprised his 
noble and learned friend, if he wanted a 
subject for attack, did not recollect—the 
issuing of a Commission of Inquiry. How 
was it that his noble and learned friend did 
not call on the Government to issue 4 
Commission in the present case? He was 
sure that his noble and learned friend took 
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a note of those words, and that he was 
yeady to make the attack, but his noble and 
learned friend knew, that he could not at 
the same moment attack him (the Lord 
Chancellor) for approving and condemning 


the Sheriffs’ Courts of Scotland, and he | 


felt, therefore, obliged to make his election 
of which of the two weapons he would 
employ. Admitting that abuses existed 
in the Sheriffs’ Courts of Scotland, yet it 
could not be denied, that they were useful 
institutions ; and with all their defects, he 
could not, as an Englishman, help envying 
the people of Scotland the inestimable benefits 
they derived from the Sheriffs’ jurisdiction. 
His noble and learned friend had assumed 
another fact, that the Sheriffs’ jurisdiction 
did not exist in Scotland. When it was 
destroyed he did not know, but he had 
stated to their Lordships that during three 
years, ending in 1823, the number of cases 
tried in their Courts amounted to 22,000. 
But it was said, that appeals were made 
from these decisions to the Court of Session 
and the House of Lords, and in some cases 
he admitted that such was the fact. But 


out of the enormous mass of 22,000 causes 
decided in the Sheriffs’ Courts, only 117 
had been carried to a higher tribunal. His 
noble and learned friend then pronounced 


a deserved panegyric on the character, 
honour, and talents of the bar; and con- 
cluded by cautioning their Lordships not 
to agree to any amendment of the law 
which should have the effect of lowering 
their character and lessening their inde- 
pendence. But if he had satisfied the 
House that nothing but the most incorrect 
and exaggerated statements of the probable 
effects of this measure could lead to the 
supposition that it would reduce the business 
of the superior Courts to one-third of its 
present amount—if he had proved to their 
Lordships that the inevitable tendency of 
the Bill was, to keep important business 
before the high tribunals, and take away 
trifling motions, with which those tribunals 
ought never to be burthened—if he had 
satisfied their Lordships that the Local 
Courts, instead of being under no control 
from the Courts in Westminster, would be 
constantly and perpetually superintended 
by them, then he must be permitted to say, 
with all the feeling of deep respect and 
attachment which, from long habit and 
daily and hourly intercourse, he had imbibed 
for that renowned body the Bar of Eng- 
land, that this was a measure which might 

patronized and carried into execution, 


without the slightest fear that it would 
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lower or degrade that virtuous and illus- 

trious body. His noble and learned friend 

had been pleased to be merry on the sub- 
| ject of reconcilement, and had called it a 
' fancy—a crotchet. [Lord Lyndhurst: I 
called it a fanciful project.] He thought 
it of very little consequence whether the 
noble and learned Lord used the expression 
fanciful project, or crotchet. The former, 
in his opinion, was a very good definition 
of the latter. The noble and learned Lord 
| had called the question of reconcilement a 
fanciful project, because nothing of the 
kind existed in England. He admitted it, 
but was it the part of intelligent and 
rational men, looking into the institutions 
of other countries, at once to reject what- 
ever had been tried there, though it might 
have succeeded, because it was foreign and 
not English? In the adoption of the plan 
of reconcilement there could be no harm or 
danger, because, supposing that any parties 
would not be reconciled, they stood in no 
worse situation than before. In the course 
of eighteen years, no fewer than 724,000 
cases had been carried before Courts of 
Reconciliation on the Continent, and of these 
cases 448,000 were settled without further 
litigation. To this he would add, that in 
1823, 31,000 cases were brought into the 
Courtsof Reconciliation, and of those 21,000 
were settled. But his noble and learned 
friend said, that these cases never would 
have come to trial if the process of recon- 
cilement had not existed ; but his noble and 
learned friend must surely forget an account 
which he (the Lord Chancellor) had read, 
and which entirely destroyed the whole of 
his argument. The very year, in which 
Courts of Reconcilement were established— 
namely, the year 1796, the number of 
actions tried in Courts of Law was immedi- 
ately reduced to one-third. He was sorry 
to detain their Lordships so long, but he 
felt placed in a very peculiar situation. He 
felt bound, not only to defend the present 
measure, but also to vindicate the learned 
Law Commissioners, who had been attacked 
in a very unsparing manner by the tendency, 
if not by the intention, of the noble and 
learned Lord’s argument. They were men, 
let him be permitted to say in passing, who 
were not overmuch given to change; they 
were very far from being of a rash or inno- 
vating spirit, and their principles of Reform, 
with the exception of one of them, were 
wholly confined to the law. Perhaps that 
might recommend them to some of their 
Lordships; but, at all events, it ought to 
recommend them to his noble and learned 
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friend, who seemed afraid of dangerous and 
rash innovations. Ifthe hon. and learned 
Commissioners had a tendency to a little 
Law Reform, he would venture to say, that 
they were as cautious, scrupulous, not to say 
timid, Reformers of the law, as ever had the 
name of Law Reformers, saveand except one 
or two of their Lordships, who were always 


describing themselves as disposed to the’ 
amendment of the law, though no plan ever | 


yet proposed to effect that object was found 
to suit them. The learned Commissioners 


had given the utmost attention to all the | 
evidence which was tendered to them ; and | 
they explained the reasons for recommend-_ 
ing the plan contained in their Report, and | 


the principles of the present measure were 
in perfect conformity with that plan. But 
this at least showed one circumstance fully 
—that his noble and learned friend (Lord 
Lyndhurst) must have been deceived by 
some of the information which had reached 
him, and which had led him at the outset of 
his speech to declare that all the lawyers in 
Westminster-hall, and all those who had 
been consulted upon this subject, were op- 
posed to the present measure. This was 
undoubtedly very strong, and it was never- 


theless very strange, that amongst these | 
men of Westminster-hall there should be | 
found persons of the first eminence, and , 


ersons, too, who, according to the language 
> Do oS o 


of the day, were firmly opposed to anything | 


that might be called an ultra-reform experi- 
ment, and that still it was not amongst 
those who had investigated the subject, and 
examined its details, that the opponents of 
the measure were to be found, but, on the 
contrary, the hostile opinions had been given 


by those who neither had inquired nor ex- | 
amined, nor been members of the Com- | 
And then who were those that | 


mission. 
were for this measure, and of a different 


opinion from those Gentlemen who had not | 
examined it? Why, they were the very | 


men to whose judgment he had been chal- 
lenged to submit it upon its first introduc- 
tion, and to whom his noble and learned 
friend had agreed to refer the whole ques- 
tion. He (the Lord Chancellor) had said 
upon that occasion “ agreed, there cannot be 
a more respectable body,” and the reference 
had been made to them accordingly. It 
however, now appeared, that his noble and 
learned friend would not agree to be bound 
by the award, as in common cases, but 
wished to take up a different ground. He 
might then say to his noble and learned 
friend: ‘‘Well, this may be according to your 
information ; but, at all events, it has met 
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with support in Westminster-hall, from one 
branch of the illustrious profession you de- 
sire so- much to uphold, and from the very 
men by whose decision you expressed your 
willingness to abide.” All he (the Lord 
_ Chancellor) need say for himself and for the 
| Commissioners was, that he thought b 
| their opinion his noble and learned friend 
ought to be bound, saving always to his 
noble friend such exceptions as he might 
have to particular clauses. It would be in 
vain for him (the Lord Chancellor) to deny 
that Westminster-hall should flourish, and 
that the circuits should have full business; 
they ought, and they would flourish. But 
this was, at all events, required, and it was 
| but common justice to ask for this, that the 
_ shame and the scandal, and the opprobrium 
| should be removed of men coming forward, 
| not to give advice, but to state the result of 
| their sufferings under the system ; and the 
| result of all that had been brought forward 
| was, that for debts of small amount, the 
| subjects of the Crown found themselves in 
| the courts of justice barred of their rights; 
| that the justice of which so much was 
, boasted was only a mockery, and that it was 
‘not possible for any one to have it if he had 
not money in his pocket ; that if a man had 
a debt of 18/. due to him, he must pay 


twice as much to recover it; and that if he 
failed, however just his claim, he not only 
lost that, but had enormous costs in addition 


| 


to submit to. When it was known that in 
the County Courts, asnow constituted, a case 
had occurred, that for a pound of butter, 
value 8d., 30/1. costs were incurred—when 
in another case, in the county of Sussex, a 
/man was summoned thirty miles from his 
home to the County Court, to answer fora 
debt of 5s. which he had paid, and which 
he paid again sooner than go. But this 
| was nothing, for there was no doubt that 
many would pay and had paid 51, rather 
than submit to expence and inconvenience. 
Many might think this a small sum, and no 
doubt so would his noble and learned friend, 
but a small amount of pounds was great to 
a poor man ; and, besides all this, there was 
another and a much more serious feeling: 
there was the feeling of wrong done, and of 
wrong suffered, and a feeling rendered a 
thousand times more exasperating by these 
people being told : “Come here and you have 
your remedy—you have here judges who 
are dignified by long practice—you have 
an illustrious bar to advocate your rights: 
these are the Courts vou should come to, and 
here are the men whe can assist you;’ 
| while their experience tells them the result 
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will be: “‘ You are ruined instead of re- 
dressed ;” and, what was infinitely worse 
than ruin, men felt themselves most grossly 
insulted by the infliction of a double wrong, 
where they ought justly and particularly to 
expectright. This was the wrong he wished 
to redress, and this was the object for which 
his judicial reforms were introduced. He 
was not the first labourer in this course, and 
he hoped in God he should not be the last. 
He was not the first who had endeavoured to 
draw the attention of the Legislature to the 
poor man’s wrongs. His noble friend, now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had to this 
great object long devoted his time and his 
talents. That noble Lord had some years 
ago brought in a measure in some respects 
different from the present, but which also 
was in several points similar. That mea- 
sire the noble Lord gave up, from the 
hopelessness he then felt of one not connect- 
ed with the Government being able to 
succeed. He gave it up toa right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), who was in a 
situation ta feel himself so responsible that 
he consjdered he would not do justice to 
the country if he left the law no better 
than he found it. That right hon. Baronet 
did not find himself in a position to carry 
the measure, but he adopted it, improv- 
ing it also by his own study; and when 
it was subsequently propounded to the 
Legislature in 1830 in the other House 
of Parliament, leaving out many parts 
of the former measure, according to the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, it 
met, if not the entire, at least the gene- 
ral and the cordial assent of that right hon. 
Gentleman. He recollected the right hon. 
Baronet saying, that he would resign the 
conduct of the Bill to him. If he had de- 
tained their Lordships, as he felt he had, 
too long, it was solely because, in defend- 
ing himself, he not only defended the Law 
Commissioners, but every other noble and 
right hon. person who had been willing to 
agree to the details and principles of the 
present measure, and against whose practice 
and principles, if he (the Lord Chancellor) 
were not in office at the moment, every in- 
vective and every sneer as to monsters and 
fancies, and all the point—wherever there 
was point—in his noble and learned friend’s 
(Lord Lyndhurst) declamation, and every 
Weight in his noble and learned friend’s 
assertions, were, or might be, levelled with 
equal force at their principles and measures 
of legal reform, as they were at the Bill 
then under the consideration of the House. 
0 conclusion, he would say one word 
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as to the extent to which it was proposed 
to try these Courts; whether in the mea- 
sure proposed by the right hon. Baronet, 
or in that brought forward by his noble 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
had always been designed to confine the 
experiment to one or two counties; but if 
his noble and learned friend thought it any 
improvement (though in his opinion it would 
be none), that the Act should name the very 
counties to which it should be extended, he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had no objection to 
restore this declaration. His reason for 
being of a contrary opinion was, that it 
was not possible to ascertain, without ex- 
amination, what divisions of counties it 
might be best to select, as well as that on 
inquiry it might turn out there were parts 
of neighbouring counties which might con- 
veniently be transferred to these divisions. 
He hoped that his noble and learned friend 
had never thought that this Bill was or 
could be introduced with any idea of its 
becoming a source of patronage to the Go- 
vernment. [Lord Lyndhurst: I never 
insinuated or thought of such a thing. ] 
He was sure his noble friend had never 
entertained such an idea, and the notion of 
it as possible had occurred from his noble 
and learned friend’s having spoken of the 
exercise of the power of the Ministers of 
the Crown. Noble Lords would, however, 
see that when he was out of office, and 
when the idea of filling the situation he 
then held was the last that could occur to 
him, he was anxious for this Bill, and last 
April, when he brought it forward, he had 
proposed to begin with one or two counties, 
and if the experiment were successful, then 
to extend it to England generally. There- 
fore there was nothing new either in his 
advocacy of the principle or in the details 
of the measure. He ought once more to 
apologize to their Lordships for occupying 
so much of their time, but he felt it to be 
absolutely necessary that he should not 
allow the debate to close without assign- 
ing his reasons for introducing the measure 
to their Lordships’ notice. 

The question was put, but no division 
took place, and the Bill was committed pro 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 17, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
O’FERRALL, the Names of Commissioners appointed 
by his Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
pursuant to the provisions of 2nd and 3rd William 4th, 
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cap. 119: also the Number of Tithe Compositions 
entered into within three Months, from the 16th 
August, 1852, under the same Act: of the Number 
of Appeals against Compositions by Agreement, and of 
such Agreements made as would entitle the Proprietor 
making the Agreement to a reduction of fifteen per Cent, 
according to the Provisions of the same Act.—On the 
Motion of Sir Ropert INGuIs, a Copy of any Despatch 
addressed by the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company to their Supercargoes at Canton, in reference to 
the Voyage recently undertaken by the Ship Amherst to 
the North East Coast of China, with a Copy of any Report 
or Journal of such Voyage. 

Bills. Read a second time:—Woollen Trade Acts Repeal; 
Exchequer Billss—Committed :—Sheriffs’ Expenses, 

Petitions presented. By Sir EAaRDLEY WiLmor, from the 
Birmingham School of Medicine, against any Alteration 
in the Apothecaries Act.—By Mr. JoHN HEATHCOTE, 
from the Licensed Publicans of Tiverton, for Relief with 
respect to their Licenses.—By Mr. Witks, from the 
Owners of a Burial Ground, called Necropolis, &c., near 
Liverpool, that their Burial Register may be made Legal 
Evidence in Courts of Law: from a Dissenting Congrega- 
tion at Reading and Lichfield, for Relief with respect to 
Registration and Rates: from a Number of Individuals 
interested in Seamen and Ships, for a Maritime Code of 
Laws applicable to the Merchant Service: and by Mr. 
STRICKLAND, from the Sunday School at Melbourn 
(Derby),—against Slavery.—By Mr. M. CHAPMAN, from 
Youghall and Lisburn, for Mitigating the Severity of the 
Criminal Code.——By Mr. STRicKLAND, from several 
Parishes of York, for Enforcing the Legal Residence of 
an Officiating Minister in each—By Mr. Guest, from 
Caerphilly, against the Glamorgan Assizes Bill; and from 
Merthyr Tydvil, in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Bill.—By Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool, against the 
Highways and Rating of Tenements Bill.—By Mr. 
Hurt, from Kingston-upon-Hull, against the General 
Register Bill; and from the same Place, for an 
Inquiry into the Affairs of the Trinity House.-—By Mr. 
Cay, from the several Trades connected with Sugar 
Refining in the City of London, for enabling the Refiners 
of this Country to compete with others in Foreign Markets. 
—By Mr. Porrer, from the Unitarians of Manchester, 
for a Charter to the London University.x—By Mr. Hutt, 
from the Medical Practitioners of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
for the Amendment of the Apothecaries Act. 


Triennial Parliaments. 


TRIENNIAL ParRtiaAMEntTs.] Mr. Ten- 
nyson presented a Petition from an indivi- 
dual, praying for Vote by Ballot, Triennial 
Parliaments, and the exclusion of placemen 


from the House. He (Mr. Tennyson) 
was astonished that a notice on this sub- 
ject, which had been given long ago by an 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Wilks), had 
been postponed from time to time for so 
long a period. Jt was a most important 
subject, and became more so at this mo- 
ment, when a dissolution of Parliament 
was talked of as extremely probable. He, 
however, was determined to take the opin- 
ion of the House upon it on the 2nd of 
July, when he intended to move a call of 
the House, that no Member might after- 
wards say he had not had an opportunity 
of giving his vote on the occasion. 

Major Beauclerk said, he came into that 
House with the greatest hopes on the sub- 
ject of Triennial Parliaments; he knew 
that the great body of the people were 


deeply impressed with its necessity; they | 
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had a very strong feeling upon the subject, 
which he had no doubt had been ver 
much increased by the conduct pursue 
by that House. The people were most 
anxious to have the measure; and he 
begged to return his most sincere thanks 
to the hon. member for Lambeth for the 
notice he had given. 

Mr. Wilks said, he did not agree with 
the hon. member for Surrey, that the pub- 
lic had a right to complain of the conduct 
of that House. It had paid as much at- 
tention to public business, and had gone 
on with as much expedition with mea- 
sures of the very utmost importance, as 
any enlightened constituency could possi- 
bly desire. He did not think that the 
question of Triennial Parliaments was 
one of such an urgent nature as would 
have justified him in forcing it on the 
attention of the House at that late period 
of the Session. He thought, in pursuing 
the course he had done, he had best con- 
sulted the interests of the public; for the 
question could not now receive that serious 
and attentive discussion which it would 
do at the beginning of the next Session, 
and which it required from its vast im- 
portance. It was under those circum. 
stances that he had deferred the Motion, 
following the example of many hon. Mem- 
bers ; but when the question was brought 
on by the hon. Member, he should not 
only have his (Mr. Wilks’s) vote, but 
all the assistance it was in his power to 
give him. 

Major Beauclerk meant, that the public 
had expected most rigid measures of eco- 
nomy from that House, and it was in that 
they were disappointed. 

Mr. Cobbett: The hon. member for 
Boston had brought forward the question 
of Triennial Parliaments last Session. 
The hon. Alderman (Wood) had_ been 
directed to give notice of a Motion of 
that nature on the first day of the Session; 
but he apologised for not doing so because 
the hon. member for Boston claimed pri- 
ority, as it had been in his hands before. 
So that the question was to be kicked 
about in that way, and never be brought 
on at all. He (Mr. Cobbett) was very 
much obliged to the hon member for 
Lambeth, and he hoped he would perse- 
vere in his call of the House, and show 
who those were that wished to sit there 
for seven years, and also those who were 
not afraid to go back to their constituents 
at the end of three years. : 
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- Mr. Finn said, there was no doubt but 
that Triennial Parliaments would be most 
desirable ; but he really believed, that it 
was not of much importance at the present 
moment, for he believed that that Parlia- 
ment would not sit two years. The hon. 
member for East Surrey seemed to forget 
the atrocious conduct of that House with 
regard to Ireland. That part of its con- 
duct had not much conciliated the favour 
of the public; then the flippant manner 
in which they had voted away twenty mil- 
lions the other night, adding to the bur- 
thens of the already overburthened people, 
would also be borne in mind. It was 
really most astonishing to see the manner 
in which that vote had been supported, 
when it was remembered the pledges of 
economy that many of the Members had 
given on the hustings. He had seen but 
little to approve of in the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Ministers—their new mode of 
settling the tithe question in Ireland, 
by taking the burden from the man who 
owed it, and placing it on the shoulders of 
another, might give peace for a time, but 
nothing would do but laying the axe to the 
root. The Church in Ireland must be put 
an end to before any but a temporary 
peace would be established in that coun- 
try. Then as to the question of pledges, 
they had been much repudiated in that 
House, It was said, that no man who was 
pledged was an independent man, and 
that, too, by men who themselves made 
pledges while on the hustings. He denied 
such doctrine. Were Members sent to that 
House to represent their own opinions ? 
He would say no, but to represent those 
of their constituents. The people had a 
right to exact pledges from all candidates, 
and if he had a vote, he would not give it 
to any one who did not fully state his opin- 
ions upon all great questions, and that 
was pledging. 

_ Colonel Evans thought, that so far from 
its being inexpedient to bring on the ques- 
tion of ‘Triennial Parliaments at the pre- 
sent time, it was most necessary that it 
should be settled, if, as many said, they 
Were on the eve of dissolution. It was 
most extraordinary to see how many Mem- 
bershad acted on late occasions, consider- 
ing the manner in which they had pledged 
themselves on the hustings. 

Mr. Fergus O’Connor said, the only 
iference seemed to be in what gentlemen 
denominated the public. The hon, mem- 
ber for Boston seemed to apply that term 
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only to the supporters of Government, and ° 
not to the great body of the people out of: 


doors. He was most thankful to the hon. 
member for Lambeth for forcing on the 
question. He was glad to see the Attor- 
ney General present, as he had for some 
time wished to ask him some questions 
respecting the prosecutions of the Press, 
especially that of The True Sun. He had 
looked at the file of the Paper, and he 
found that, when the great question of 
Reform was under consideration, there 
were then much more violent articles in- 
serted than the one now under prosecution. 
He wished to know why the Attorney Ge- 
neral had not taken care of the Constitu- 
tion at that time, or why it was, that he 
had only now awoke to the necessity of 
such proceedings? Were would be the 
security of the Press if the newspapers 
were to be made afraid of inserting, as 
original matter, opinions, and not more 
strong ones than what were expressed in 
that House ? 

An Hon. Member said, he would repeat 
in the House what he had stated on the 
hustings—that if pledges were required of 
him, he would rather a hundred to one 
not be elected. He was at all times wil- 
ling to state his opinions to his consti- 
tuents, but he would never pledge him- 
self. Indeed he did not believe, that it 
was the general sense of the House that 
Members had pledged themselves so much 
as was sometimes said. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the affair of pledges 
lay within a very narrow compass. The 
question really was, whether the represent- 
atives were the servants or masters of 
their constituents. A Member merely 
pledged himself to his own opinions, which 
he was at liberty to change when he 
pleased ; but when he did do so he should 
dosomanfully, and give his constituents an 
opportunity of approving or disapproving 
of them. 

Sir Edward Codrington expressed his 
perfect readiness to pledge himself to 
certain principles, but he had never given 
a pledge to any specific measure. He 
would have no objection to bind himself 
to certain principles, but not to the extent 
to which he might find it necessary to 
carry them. 

Mr. Baldwin said, he was one of those 
Members who gave pledges to their con- 
stituents at the hustings. He should, 
therefore, trespass for a few moments on 
the indulgence of the House in vindication 
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of his conduct. He was not disposed to 
regret that conduct-—nay, he was proud 
of it, because he had religiously adhered 
to those pledges, and was resolved they 
should never be violated. The hon. and 
gallant Admiral had said, that he had 
pledged himself to principles, but not to 
measures or to men; and he had laid 
down his own conduct as a rule for the 
direction of other candidates. The hon. 
and gallant Admiral conceived he had dis- 
covered the precise limits to which pledges 
should be confined, and the utmost lati- 
tude to which they should be extended. 
A slight tincture of the schools adhered 
still to his mind, and he conceived that 
generalities too often served to envelope 
and conceal error. The gallant Admiral, 
under cover of his pledges as to principles, 
might vote for the worst measures and the 
worst Ministers, and against the best mea- 
sures and the best Ministers. He might, 


for instance, pledge himself to vote for 
short Parliaments and freedom of election, 
and afterwards say, that he considered 
Septennial Parliaments short enough— 
perhaps too short—and elections most 
free when electors were at liberty to dis- 
pose of their votes according to their in- 


terests or their inclinations, however in- 
fluenced, however warped. ‘The Biil 
against bribery at elections might appear 
not only superfluous, but quite unconsti- 
tutional, and tyrannical, under that as- 
pect of the question. In truth, he would 
not more completely betray bad logic by 
drawing general conclusions from particu- 
lar premises, than he betrayed fallacious 
political doctrines by leaving himself free 
scope and latitude as to particular ques- 
tions, and men, under the shield of his 
pledges, as to general constitutional princi- 
ples. The hon. and gallant Admiral would, 
he trusted, do him (Mr. Baldwin) the jus- 
tice to believe he did not suppose him capa- 
ble of intending to make any such use of 
his theory on this subject. He was con- 
vinced his high-minded and candid spirit 
would, as his whole public conduct and 
character had proved, spurn anything 
evasive, or disingenuous, or ignoble; but 
the doctrine which he advocated would 
Jead to such consequences, and serve to 
shelter men whose dispositions were en- 
tirely different. He should now advert to 
the sound and philosophical view of the 
subject. Burke had said, it would be 
ridiculous that one body of men should 
hear all the arguments on a question, and 
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that other men who had not heard them 
should determine how they ought to vote 
after the discussion. He did not deny 
there was much force in that, as in all the 
other positions of that great orator; but 
Burke was as great a master of sophistry 
as of eloquence. The splendour of his 
imagery was not more calculated to dazzle 
than his ingenuity wastotnislead. Thetruth 
was, that on all those great subjects on 
which the public mind had been long en. 
gaged, those subjects which had been 
discussed, and sifted, and balanced in the 
scales of reason by a thousand investiga. 
tions of truth—subjects on which all the 
information was accessible to all ardent 
inquirers, and on which the Press—the 
popular orators, and the studious and 
retired, the dispassionate and deliberate 
philosopher,—had poured forth their opi- 
nions; the people at large were likely to 
form more correct, more unprejudiced 
judgments than the members of that House 
—judgments much less subject to sinister 
influence, or sudden impulse. On these 
subjects, therefore, a candidate at the 
hustings might, if his opinions coincided 
with those of the electors, honestly pledge 
himself to comply with their instructions. 
But on other subjects—on questions which 
might be affected by unforeseen evetits, or 
on which the information necessary to an 
accurate judgment was not open to the 
great body of the people—the candidate 
ought to reserve his right of deciding in- 
dependently, unrestticted by previous 
promises, as uninfluenced by private, or 
personal considerations, On those latter 
questions—such, for instance, as the 
question of peace or war—he had reserved 
his right of free unshackled judgment, 
and should exercise that right ; but on the 
former questions he gave pledges which 
he should honestly redeem. The argu- 
ment, which rested upon the point of whe- 
ther the Representative be the servant or 
the master of his constituents, appeared to 
him not conclusive on either side. The 
Member was the servant of his const 
tuents when he was honestly doing theit 
business. He was in some degree theit 
master when he made the laws by which 
they were to be governed, and to which 
they must submit; but he was then only 
a genuine Representative and virtuous 
legislator, when he sedulously studied the 
national interests, and spoke and voted 
solely with a view of promoting those in- 
terests in the most effectual manner, The 
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question of Triennial Parliaments, which 
gave rise to that discussion, was one of 
those questions on which he gave a pledge. 
He did, without hesitation, pledge himself 
to vote for Triennial Parliaments. He 
concurred with his constituents in thinking 
that the Parliament, in the reign of George 
Ist, which, having been elected by the 
people for three years, elected itself for 
seven, was guilty of a most unconstitu- 
tional and unwarrantable act-——and that, 
if it passed the Septennial Bill, under the 
conception of some temporary expediency, 
it ought to have taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of repealing that Bill. While it 
remained the law of the land, he did not 
conceive the electors could have a proper 
control over their representatives; andthe 
-Acts of the present Parliament—particu- 
larly that Act, which obliterated every 
vestige of civil or political liberty in Ire- 
land—was a demonstrative, incontroverti- 
ble proof of the correctness of his opinion. 
He, therefore, should vote most cheer- 
fully with the hon. Member on_ that 
question. 

Mr. Shaw did not believe the House was. 
reduced to the dilemma assumed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Dublin, as being either the 
masters or servants of the people. They 
were bound to state their opinions, and to 
act accordmg to their own judgment ; 
they were bound to state their opinions to 
their constituents, and leave their election 
in their hands, but he would not fora 
hundred constituencies vote against his 
opinion. 

Mr. Hawes stated, that with regard to 
the Repeal of the Septennial Act, when 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Tennyson) 
brought it forward, he would give it his 


Support. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Suear Rerinine.] Mr. Ewart pre- 
sented a petition from the merchants 
and shipowners of Liverpool, praying for 
the removal of all restrictions upon the 
Importation of sugar for the purposes of 
refining. The petitioners stated, that they 
carried on an extensive commerce with 
Brazil, St. Domingo, Cuba, India, Batavia, 
and the Indian Archipelago, which coun- 
tries were mainly supplied with British 
manufactures, but that owing to the high 
and prohibitory duties levied on the 
chief productions of those countries 
(sugar and coffee) imported into this 
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country, they suffered great inconve- 
nience and loss in carrying on their trade 
with those countries. The difficulty of 
obtaining return freights for their ships 
and remittances for their merchandise was 
very great; and the consequence of this 
state of the law was, to encourage foreign 
commerce, to the great injury and depres- 
sion of that of this kingdom. The pe- 
titioners said they were prompted humbly 
to represent the difficulties under which 
their commerce and shipping laboured at 
this late period of the Session, that their 
interest might be fully considered in the 
settlement of the important colonial mea- 
sures now before Parliament; and that 
the exclusive monopoly of the home mar- 
ket hitherto enjoyed by the colonies, and 
the large bounty granted on the re-export- 
ation of their sugars and molasses in a 
manufactured state, might be especially 
considered. They also stated, that the 
colonies did not contribute anything to 
the revenue of this kingdom, but that 
their Government and protection was a 
heavy charge upon it, whilst there was an- 
nually paid out of the Treasury on the 
exportation of refined sugar and bastards 
nearly 500,000/.; that the high price of 
sugar and coffee, owing to this bounty 
and monopoly, operated as a direct tax 
upon the consumers of this kingdom of 
nearly 2,000,000/.; and that it tended so 
materially to restrain the consumption of 
these important articles as further to injure 
the revenue to the probable extent of 
1,500,0002. That the exports of British 
manufactures and produce to the afore- 
named countries exceeded by fivefold those 
to our West-India colonies, with a field 
for unlimited extension; whilst our im- 
ports admitted to consumption from those 
countries did not amount to one-fourth 
the value of our exports. The petitioners 
estimated the loss to the revenue and 
commerce of the country by the present 
restrictive system, by bounties actually 
paid out of the Treasury, by indirect tax- 
ation, by the restraint upon the consump- 
tion, and upon the extension of commerce 
and manufactures, at fully 5,000,000/. 
annually. They expressed a hope, that 
whilst the House was legislating for the 
benefit of the slaves in our distant colo- 
nies, it would also consider the present 
condition and future welfare of the labour- 
ing population at home, especially the 
mariners, and those of the manufacturing 
districts who were mainly dependent for 
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their daily bread on the maintenance and 
extension of our foreign commerce; and 
prayed that the House would take their 
petition into consideration, and, whatever 
compensation might be granted to the 
colonists for the manumission of their 
slaves, or for any other of their rights and 
privileges which they now possessed, might 
be a direct, full, and final one. 

Colonel Williams, in supporting the 
prayer of the petition, observed that the 
petitioners had stood forward to complain 
of a great national grievance ; they had 
too long truckled to the colonies, and he 
thought it high time that such a system 
should be put an end to, and a new one 
begun. He had voted, it was true, for 
the grant of twenty millions, but not for 
the purpose of compensation, thinking the 
parties entitled to none, but in order, if 
possible, to settle the question amicably. 

Mr. Strickland was of opinion, that all 
monopolies ought to be removed, as de- 
structive to the progress of commerce. 
Though it might be good policy to grant 
the twenty millions, he thought it would 
be much more than would be wanted. 

Mr. Buckingham was convinced that 
one of the causes of the depression of the 
shipping and commercial interests of this 
country arose from the excessive imposts 
on every species of raw produce brought 
from every part of the world. 

Mr. Clay wished to ask the noble Lord 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a ques- 
tion relative to the declaration he had 
made on a former occasion with regard to 
the admission of foreign sugars for the 
purpose of being refined and exported. 
He was anxious to know whether Govern- 
ment was prepared to carry that beneficial 
operation, of which notice had been given, 
into immediate execution, or whether the 
sugar-refining trade of this country was to 
be ruined by further delay ? From import- 
ant facts which had come to his know- 
ledge, he could state that orders had 
been received in town for the machinery 
constructed upon new principles, for ten 
refining manufactories upon the conti- 
nent; and if the refining trade were 
transferred to the continent, the sugar 
refiners here would have an additional 
difficulty to contend with, and he much 
feared it would be impossible to retrieve 
the evils which might result, 

Lord Althorp, in answering the ques- 
tion, could only state what in effect he 
had said on a former occasion. It cer- 
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tainly was his opinion that the restriction 
for preventing foreign sugar being: res 
fined for exportation was a great evil, 
while it offered no advantage to the 
West-Indian interest. At the same time, 
while the question of the Abolition of 
Slavery was under the consideration of 
the House, it would not be desirable to 
open the matter. He was quite aware of 
the disadvantages of delay, and he con- 
sidered that the refining trade—he would 
say not only in its present depressed, but 
oppressed state—could not much longer 
remain, at all events not beyond the con- 
clusion of the present Session without 
relief. He thought that in the early part 
of next Session, the whole subject: ought 
to be brought before the House. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 


Apothecaries. 


Arotuecarigs.| Mr. Hutt presented 
a Petition from medical practitioners of 
Hull, for the repeal of the Apothecaries’ 
Act. 

Mr. Hill said, he hoped that, as the law- 
yers had given up the pedantry of writing 
Latin, the physicians would condescend to 
give their prescriptions in plain English, 
which would, perhaps, be the means of pre- 
venting some accidents. He rose, however, 
| for the purpose of respectfully suggesting 
| to the hon. Secretary who brought in the 
| Bill the propriety of taking care, that the 
interests of the provincial schools of medi- 
‘cine and surgery in England were duly 
| attended to in his Bill. Many of them 
| were of high repute, and well they deserved 
‘it. He hoped their certificates would be 
| allowed to have their due weight in the 

new Act. It was of great importance that 
young men should obtain a good educa- 
_ tion at home, and not be sent too young 
‘to the metropolis; a source of great ex- 
| pense to their parents, and of danger to 
| themselves. 

Mr. Ruthven hoped some steps would 
be taken, in bringing forward the new 
Apothecaries’ Act, to secure the public 
against danger from the incompetency 
of medical apprentices to read prescrip- 
tions. 

Mr. Briscoe trusted that the Apothe- 
caries’ Bill would be referred to a Com- 
mittee; that certainly no step would be 
taken to repeal the present law respecting 
apothecaries, except on the fullest inform- 
ation as to its utility and necessity. It 
was of the highest importance that the 
poor and others should be protected 
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against ignorant pretenders to skill in 
medicine. 

Mr. Baldwin complained that the pro- 
posed Bill for amending the Apothecaries’ 
Act did not contemplate giving to the 
Members of the English and Irish colleges 
the same privileges it was intended to con- 
fer on the graduates of two or three of the 
Scotch Universities. 

Mr. Hughes added his testimony to 
that of his hon. friend as to the necessity 
of referring the subject to a Select Com- 
mittee, to which he hoped the hon. Secre- 
tary would have no objection. 

Mr. Hawes was of opinion, from the 
communication he had had with many 
respectable practitioners, that the subject 
ought to be referred to a Committee. It 
was necessary that the poor should be 
guarded from the practices of ignorant 
practitioners, as it was the poor who 
suffered by that ignorance, and not the 
rich, who could afford to get the best and 
most talented advice. 

Mr. Lamb admitted the importance of 
the question, and the necessity of not pro- 
ceeding without the amplest information, 
but declared, that he considered the privi- 
leges at present enjoyed by the Company 


of Apothecaries were of an injurious and 


too extensive a character. Although he 
introduced the Bill, he was not pledged to 
all the details, and indeed he had deferred 
it, partly that time might be given to 
tender it as effectual as possible. He 
thought that, under the present system 
there was a very injurious monopoly, and 
that some regulations should be made as 
to the mode and period of apprenticeship. 
Under ignorant practitioners the ap- 
prentices only learned bad Latin. He 
should have no objection to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider the de- 
tails of the Bill; but he could not consent 
to refer so large a subject as the whole 
study of medicine and quackery to the 
same tribunal. It was his intention to 
proceed with the Bill this Session. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Poor Law Commissioners.] Mr. 
Hurst presented a Petition from Horsham, 
complaining of the misrepresentations of 
the Poor Laws Commissioners in their 
description of the effect of the rates there 
Mm consequence of the riotous proceedings 
of 1830, &c. They prayed that such 
description be expunged as of injurious 
tendency to the character of the neigh- 
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beurhood. He had deemed it to be his 
duty to present this petition, and under 
all the circumstances, he trusted, that the 
Commissioners, who could only desire to 
do what was fair and right, would conde- 
scend to review this part of their report. 
The evidence was collected at a period of 
considerable excitement, in November 
last, when the general election was influ- 
encing the country. The evidence on 
which the Commissioners’ representations 
were made was disputed; and such being 
the fact, and feeling assured that the 
Commissioners could only desire to do 
what was right, he should not at present 
submit any motion on the subject. 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor trusted the Re- 
port would not now be looked upon as a 
good authority, and cited against the in- 
troduction of Poor-laws into Ireland. 

Major Beauclerk supported the peti- 
tion. The Commissioners had refused 
to make any reparation, though asked in 
the most gentlemanly way to do so. 

Mr. Lamb could not say anything as to 
the truth or falsehood of the allegations in 
the petition, but vindicated generally the 
conduct of the Commissioners. In so 
many inquiries mistakes were to be ex- 
pected; certainly they could hardly be 
avoided. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Factories Briu.] Lord Ashley moved 
the Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Factories Bill. 

Lord Althorp would not oppose the 
second reading of the Bill, as he con- 
sidered it necessary to put some restric- 
tions on the labour of children. The 
Report of the Commissioners, however, 
was not yet ready to be laid upon the 
Table of the House. It would be ready 
next week, and might be considered when 
the House was in Committee on the Bill. 
It was the opinion of the Commissioners, 
with respect to the Noble Lord’s Bill, that 
some of its clauses went further than was 
necessary, and some of them did not go 
far enough. 

Lord Ashley understood, that the princi- 
ple of the Bill was conceded by the noble 
Lord; but he would like to know how far 
the concession extended. 

Lord Althorp: As far as it related to 
children ; for what he meant was, to pro- 
hibit children under fourteen years of age, 
by regulations, as to the time of labour. 
The noble Lord must be aware that he 
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was speaking the opinion of the Com- 
missioners when he talked of extending 
the principle to children under fourteen 
years of age; and the Commissioners also 
advised that the time of labour should be 
restricted to eight hours instead of ten. 
He repeated, that he did not object to the 
second reading of the Bill. When they 
had gone into Committee on the Bill, 
there were provisions which he might 
object to. 

Lord Ashley hoped that the noble Lord 
would not limit the principle of the Bill to 
children under fourteen years of age, but 
in Committee would go further. For his 
own part, he felt the strongest desire to 
conciliate all parties opposed to the Bill, 
as far as that could be done without giving 
up its principles, and in Committee he 
should be ready to withdraw those clauses 
which might be found most obnoxious. 
He trusted, however, to be able to im- 
prove the Bill; and his great object was, 
to gain the support of each party. He 
trusted the noble Lord would not only 
consent to have the evidence of the Com- 
missioners laid on the Table, but to have 
it printed and circulated as speedily as 
possible. He begged the noble Lord to 
permit him to say, that he objected to the 
way in which evidence had been obtained 
from witnesses in this matter. He had 
received several letters—among others, 
one from Scotland that day—all expres- 
ive of dissatisfaction as to the method the 
Commissioners’ pursued in obtaining evi- 
dence. As little time as possible should 
be lost in producing the evidence, if the 
noble Lord wished the bill to pass that 
Session. 

Bill read a second time. 


Church Temporalities 


Cuurcnh Temporatiries (IRELAND) 
Bitt.] Lord Althorp moved the reading 
of the Order of the Day on this Bill. 

Colonel Wood presented a Petition 
against the Bill, from the Archdeacon 
and Clergy of Brecknock. 

The Order of the Day wasthen read, and 
the House, on the motion of Lord Althorp, 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill. 

On Clause 24, which provides that if 
the incumbent should die before sale-day, 
or be lawfully evicted, translated, or pro- 
moted, the tax should be apportioned, 
being read, 

Mr. Goring rose to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice against 
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translations, and in doing so, said, he 
would not have ventured to address the 
Committee, in the course of the important 
subject they were discussing, had he not 
felt constrained by Christian duty to take 
the first opportunity of suggesting to the 
assembled Representatives of the United 
Kingdom, the propriety and necessity of 
restoring, as far as possible, to its primitive 
purity, the fount and sources of discipline 
to the Church: an abuse which had ex. 
isted for centuries. When once acknow.- 
ledged, in his opinion, the length of time 
it had existed, only increased the impera- 
tive duty of immediately putting a stop to 
it. The system of translation of the 
Bishops, which commenced in the fourth 
century, at the instance of the most venal 
courtier, the most corrupt and time-serving 
churchman that ever existed, was, at its 
commencement, declared by the canons of 
several councils contrary to Scripture, and 
to the interests of the Church. Notwith- 
standing which, of such consequence was 
it to the falling Roman empire to make 
the Church an engine and tool of state 
(for which no more effectual means could 
ever be devised than this system of trausla 
tion) that although thus denounced by the 
zealous and pious fathers of the time, it 
gradually became a substantiated preroga- 
tive and universal. No one was more 
anxious than he was to support every just 
prerogative of the Crown, but the com- 
mands of Christian duty and the interests 
of the Church must surmount every other 
sentiment. He trusted his Majesty’s ad- 
visers would consider, that the exercise of 
this power was entirely unnecessary to pre- 
serve the alliance between Church and 
State, or for any other constitutional 
purpose, and that the concession of it 
would be of great advantage both to the 
Church and the Monarchy. He could not 
but deprecate a system which rendered 
the hierarchy the slaves of courtly favour, 
which made those who, to use the assef- 
tions contained in the apology of Ter- 
tullian, ‘‘ are dead to all ideas of worldly 
honour and dignity, to whom nothing was 
more foreign than political concerns,” the 
subservient tools of faction, the members 
of intrigue and cabal. He trusted that 
the Committee would feel, that it was no 
longer right that the Bishops should 
‘stand in the gap and trade of more pre- 
ferments.” Must not political and intet- 
ested motives intervene and dull the 
sense of religion in those who, professing 
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zeal for the doctrines of grace, ought to 
exhibit examples of purity in their lives ? 
Two different characters were offered for 
the emulation of every Bishop—the one 
of proud ambition and ostentatious dig- 
nity—the other of humble meekness and 
of zealous piety. He wished to see the 
Bishops deprived of temptations to avarice 
and ambition. 


Church Temporalities 


“« Nam que reverentia legim, 

Quis metus aut pudor, est unquam properantis 
avari.’”? 

To restore and maintain the respectability 
of the establishment in the eyes of the 
nation, to advance the interests of that 
Church of which he was a member, he 
felt it his duty to bring before the Com- 
mittee a system in his opinion so hostile 
to its interests, and contrary to any in- 
structions to be found either in Scripture 
ot the fathers. He did not think any one 
abuse so injurious to the Church as this, 
which rendered impure the source from 
which its discipline and government should 
be derived. It was not sufficient that 
the lord of ahousehold appointed his work- 
men what they should do, if the surveyors 
and upper workmen see not that they do 
it. Who could maintain, that the Bishops 
of our smaller sees, during the short time 
they were made the stepping-stone to 
higher honour, had it in their power to 
make themselves so far acquainted with 
the clergy of their diocess, as was con- 
sistent with the episcopal duty of instruct- 
ing as well as governing those who were 
subordinate to them? It was, 
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But this was not the only injury; the 
greatest injury produced by the system, 
in his opinion, was the sense it gave the 
people, that the Bishops prized their own 
advancement and glory more than the 


salvation of their flocks. However pure 
his motives might be, a translated Bishop 
must ever be obnoxious to this suspicion. 
If the Bench of Bishops wished to restore 
themselves in the eyes of the nation, they 
must show, that they were not actuated by 
worldly motives—that they did not make 
their office a secular calling—that their 
principles were sincere, and that they did 
all to the glory of our great master. If 
servility were perceived in them, if a 
wretched desire to obtain by courtly flat- 
tery, or unseemly means, accumulation of 
wealth, if they sacrificed political integrity 
for hopes of advancement, who could re- 
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gard them as the governors and fathers of 
the Church? ** Quem murum integritatis 
at vallum providebimus, si aurt sacra fames 
in penetralia veneranda proseérpat, quid 
denique cautum esse poterit, aut securum, 
Si sanctitas incorrupta corrumpatur cesset 
altaribus imminere profanus ardor avaritice 
et a sacris adytis repellatur piaculare flagi- 
tium? Itaque castus et humilis nostris 
temporibus eligatur episcopus, ut quo- 
cunque locorum pervenerit omnia vite 
propriee integritate puriticet, nec pretio 
sed precibus ordinetur antistes.” He felt 
a restoration, as far as possible, to primi- 
tive discipline was, to the Church, abso- 
lutely necessary, to that discipline origin- 
ally designed to beget and nourish religion 
and virtue, in order to stifle modern follies 
and fancies, to reclaim an erring and 
degenerate age. He trusted, that from 
the support he should that night meet 
with, henceforth a Bishop when appointed. 
might be tempted to no other feeling than 
this—‘* Farewell all hopes of court, my 
hopes in heaven do dwell.” The hon. 
Member concluded by moving—‘“ That 
the words ‘ translated and promoted’ be 
omitted. He would afterwards propose 
the insertion of a clause to prevent the 
future translation of Archbishops or Bi- 
shops in Ireland to any vacant see, pro- 
viding that the said clause shall not im- 
pede the uniting of sees according to the 
provisions of the said Act.” 

Mr. Stanley said, he believed that one 
of the ordinances of the Church was, that 
no person should preach a sermon unless 
in sacerdotal costume, which he thought 
the hon, Gentleman had transgressed. He 
was surprised too, that the hon. Gentle- 
man should object so much to transla- 
tion and yet use languge, that compelled 
the House to adoptit. Much of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech required translation. 
He would seriously put it to the hon. Mem- 
ber, whether this was a fitting occasion to 
introduce the discussion of such an import- 
ant subject? He was in some respects 
disposed to agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber as to the injurious effects of 
translations. Thinking that the practice 
of translating a Bishop from one diocess 
to another, thus dissevering him from the 
acquaintances which he had formed in the 
one, and compelling him to make new 
ones in the other, and in that way dimi- 
nishing to a great extent his means of 
general utility, was a practice that as far 
as possible should be discontinued and 
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abolished. But as long as the dioceses 
remained as they were, different in extent 
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Member who had just spoken had assigned 
a most extraordinary reason for supporti 


and value, it would be impossible altoge- | this Amendment. He stated, that this mea- 


ther to abolish translation, as it would be 
obviously inexpedient and unjust to confine 
a Bishop of great learning, talents, and 
acquirements to a small diocess where he 
might have first distinguished himself, 
instead of transferring him to a more 
enlarged sphere of action and utility. 
This, however, was not the proper oppor- 
tunity, as he had said before, for discussing 
such an important subject. Besides, the 
amendment which the hon. Member pro- 
posed would not effect the object which 
he had in view. At the present moment 
translations and promotions were legal, 
and all the change which the present 
clause in the Bill introduced into the law 
was, that the proposed tax should be 
apportioned between the individual who 
was removed from the incumbency either 
by death, translation, or promotion, and 
his successor. There could not, surely, be 
a more unfavourable opportunity for dis- 
cussing the subject of translations than 
when it was proposed to impose a tax 
upon those who were:thus removed. He 
hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member 
would withdraw his Amendment. He 
might hereafter bring forward a substan- 
tive Motion for the abolition of translations 
altogether, though he (Mr. Stanley) did 
not think that Parliament was prepared 
at the present moment to agree with the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. Shaw meant when they came to 
the clause for the reduction of the number 
of Bishops to propose as an Amendment, 
that the revenues of the different Bishop- 
rics in Ireland should be reduced to the 
same amount which would render transla- 
tions unlikely, and do away with the 
necessity of such a proposition as the pre- 
sent. 

Mr. Charles Buller said, that as the 
measure was extremely likely to encounter 
considerable opposition in another place, 
they should introduce into it every clause 
that was calculated to give it a popular 
character, with a view, if possible, to 
secure its success. Now, as the system of 
translations was one with regard to which 
the public entertained a strong opinion,and 
as there could be no doubt as to the evils 
which arose from that practice, he should 
give his cordial support to the present 
Amendment. 

. Mr, Secretary Stanley said, that the hon. 





sure was likely to encounter great opposi- 
tion in another place, and upon that 
ground he recommended that they should 
introduce as many debatable points as 
possible into it. The hon. Member said, 
it was necessary to render it popular, in 
order to secure the support of the people 
for it. If in its present shape it did not 
merit that support, it should at once be 
rejected by the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber recommended them to take a most 
dangerous course for the country, Even 
if the present Amendment were adopted, 
it would not do away with the practice 
of translations. The only alteration it 
would effect in the Bill would be, that the 
proposed tax would not apply to Bishop- 
rics vacant in consequence of translation, 
and the question of the legality, propriety, 
and expediency of translations,would notbe 
affected, directly or indirectly, by the 
adoption of such an Amendment, ~ 

Mr. Briscoe said, that the practice of 
translations was injurious both to the 
interests of religion and of the Church, 
but this was not the proper opportunity 
to discuss such a subject. 

Mr. Jervis said, that the only object 
which would be affected by the adoption 
of the proposition would be the introduc- 
tion of a technical Amendment into the 
Bill. If the practice of translations was 
to be abolished, the abolition should be 
effected upon a broad principle, equally 
applicable to the churches in both coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Goring said, that if they were to 
come into a collision with the other House 
on this measure, as it was reported would 
be the case, they should make it as good 
and as popular a measure as possible, in 
order that the people might see, that their 
interests were consulted in that House, 
and were not consulted in the other House 
of Parliament. In deference, however, 
to the opinion of the House, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Clauses 25, 26, and 27 were then 
severally agreed to. 

On Clause 28 being put, 

Mr. Goring moved the addition at the 
termination of the clause, of an Amend- 
ment, to the effect to prevent the future 
translation of Archbishops or Bishops im 
Ireland to any vacant see. 


Dr. Lushington hoped the hon. Member 
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who had proposed this addition to the, 
clause would not proceed to a division. 
The question whether or not the system : 
of translation in church preferment, which» 
had been practised for so long a period, 
should or should not be continued, was 
one of vast importance, and he conceived 
that nothing could be more inconvenient 
than at the present stage of this Bill, and 
on a proposition suggested by way of rider , 
to one of its clauses, to enter into the 
discussion of so great and so important a 
question. It was impossible to dispose of 
such a question by so simple and unde- , 
fined a course as had now been submitted ; 
to the Committee; indeed, before the: 
Legislature could interfere in this respect, 
the Churches of England and of Ireland | 
must be put upon the same footing, | 
and at this period of the Session it was | 
impossible that this great and important | 
subject could be disposed of or decided | 
with any adequate prudence or consider- | 
ation. He would not hesitate to admit, 


that he thought some provision ought to 
be made in order to make translations in , 
the Church less frequent, but he must ask 
the Committee if it was practicable, by a 
summary proposition of the kind now 


before it, that this could be well or prac- 
ticably effected? In many cases he felt | 
it would be advantageous to the Church, | 
that translations should take place ; for | 
suppose a man of great learning and piety 
were Bishop of Llandaff, and a vacancy | 
occurred in a larger see, would it not be | 
right, he would ask, that the sphere of 
such a man’s jurisdiction should be ex- 
tended to the larger see? The system 
undoubtedly called for some amelioration, 
but he hoped the Committee would not 
be hurried into so important a consider- 
ation; on the contrary, he trusted they 
would agree with him in thinking that 
such an amelioration could only be pro- 
perly the result of calm and prudent 
deliberation. He regretted to hear ex- 
pressions as to the anticipations of results 
in another place, and that mention should 
be made of collisions. He was himself 
desirous for conciliation rather than colli- 
sion, and therefore he had every anxiety 
to render this Bill palatable to others, 
who might have to decide upon its merits, 
instead of including amongst its provisions 
matter that was at variance with its gene- 
ral contents, and which would have the 
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effect of producing that collision which 
he, in common with every man having an 
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interest in the welfare of his country, must 
deprecate and ought to endeavour to 
avoid. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would consent to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. He must say, in reference to 
the collision which had been anticipated, 
that in his humble judgment it was all 
but unconstitutional to attempt to fore- 
tel what might occur in another place 
as to the result of this or any other mea- 
sure. 

The Chairman said, that before he put 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
member for Shoreham, he must first inquire 
from the Committee whether the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. member 
for Shoreham could, according to the 
recital of the Bill, be properly entertained. 

Mr. Young hoped the Committee would 
not at present be called upon to express 
an opinion in this respect, but that the 
hon. member for Shoreham would with- 
draw his Amendment in order to propose 
it at a more fitting opportunity, when it 
should have his (Mr. Young’s) complete 
support. 

Mr, Goring withdrew the Amendment, 
and the clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 32 being proposed, 

Mr. Halcombe said: I rise to propose 
that the preamble to this clause be omitted. 
It recites, that “his Majesty has been 
pleased to signify, that he has placed 
at the disposal of Parliament his interest 
in the temporalities and custody thereof 
of the several bishoprics, and arch- 
bishoprics, mentioned in this act, and 
the schedule (B) thereto annexed”—and 
I object to this recital, not only as highly 
objectionable upon constitutional grounds, 
but as wholly unnecessary and mischievous, 
as throwing all the odium of originating 
this measure of spoliation of the Irish 
Church upon his Majesty. Sir, I very 
much regret that, being misled by the 
arrangements for this evening’s proceed- 
ings, I was not here in time to move 
the Resolutions of which I had given 
notice for this evening, touching his Ma- 
jesty’s message to this House, which is 
recited in this preamble. In point of 
form, it is contrary to all precedent of 
parliamentary usage that this message has 
been brought down verbally to this House. 
I find it stated in Mr. Hatsell’s precedents, 
that, except in matters personal to any 
Member of this House (in which cases a 
verbal message is adopted), the invariable 
rule is, that the message from the Crown 
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should be in writing, under the royal sign 
manual, and communicated to both Houses 
of Parliament at the same time—and there 
are many instances of the jealous in- 
terference of the other House if this course 
is not pursued. But I object now to this 
message in point of substance. His Ma- 
jesty is here made to surrender his interest 
in the temporalities of the bishoprics pro- 
posed to be suppressed, to the unlimited 
disposal of Parliament— not even restricted 
to be applied to ecclesiastical purposes ; 
and again, his Majesty does not surrender 
for himself and his successors, but only 
his own personal interests. And what 
are they in the temporalities of any one of 
these Bishops, who may happen to survive 
the Crown? Clearly nothing. But I 
deny, that the Crown has any beneficial 
interest in the temporalities of the Estab- 
lished Church—at least with the exception 
that, on the death of each Bishop the 
King is entitled, by his prerogative, to the 
Bishop’s palfrey, his bason and ewer, and 
his kennel of hounds. And these are to 
be compounded for in the Exchequer. 
This stands upon the authority of Lord 
Coke, and other ancient writers, cited 
in Mr. Chitty’s recent treatise of the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown; but, “‘expressio 
unius est exclusio alterius” and from this 
statement of the rights which do belong to 
the prerogative beneficially, we infer the 
exclusion of all others. The King, indeed, 
also presents to benefices which may fall 
vacant before the see is filled up. Of the 
temporalities, the lands and property of 
the Bishops, the King is merely the 
guardian during vacancy, and accounts 
for the profits to the successor. This 
is clearly both the law and usage at 
the present day. There have, indeed, 
been many instances of the Crown in 
ancient times taking possession of the 
Bishops’ temporalities, and enjoying or 
committing waste upon them; but this 
has been forbidden by many statutes, as 
1 Edward 3rd, s. 2, c. 2 14; Edward 
3rd, s. 4, c. 3; and 25 Edward 3rd, s. 3, 
c.6; and these statutes clearly negative 
the right of the Crown. I find, also, in 
Matthew Paris, that King Henry Ist 
granted a charter at the beginning of his 
reign, promising neither to sell, nor let 
to farm, nor take anything from the do- 
mains of the Church till the successor was 
appointed. And it was made one of the 
articles of the great charter in 9 Henry 
3rd, that no waste should be made in the 
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temporalities of bishopries, neither should 
the custody of them be sold. And indeed 
all the authorities which I have consulted 
established the same proposition, that the 
interest of the King is merely a barren 
trusteeship as guardian pro tempore of the 
temporalities. But if this be so, how ean 
the surrender of this interest be made, as 
it is by this clause, the foundation of the 
Legislature interfering to suppress the 
bishoprics, of which the temporalities are 
surrendered, and seizing the fee-simple of 
their estates? It may be called what you 
will, but it is direct and unjustifiable 
spoliation, and a most dangerous prece- 
dent for the English Church, and every 
right of private property in the United 
Kingdom. It should not be forgotten 
that the Established Church in this coun- 
try is recognised by our Constitution asa 
distinct estate of this realm. In Lord 
Coke’s 4th Institute, treating of the High 
Court of Parliament, he says: ‘“ This 
Court consisteth of the King’s Majesty, 
sitting there as in his royal politic capacity, 
and of the three estates of the realm, viz: 
1. The Lords spiritual, being the Areh- 
bishops and Bishops, who, when any Par- 
liament is holden, ought, ‘ex debito 
justitie, to have a writ of summons; 
2. The Lords temporal; and 3. The Com- 
mons.” And this I cite, merely observing 
that the vulgar error, which considers the 
three estates to consist of King, Lords, and 
Commons, is unfounded. It is further no 
less clear, that the clergy, by the Consti- 
tution of this country, have always been 
recognised as an independent body under 
the King, as their supreme head, meeting 
in convocation for their own government 
and discipline; and taxing themselves to- 
wards the necessities of the State gene- 
rally, be it observed, in a larger proportion 
than was paid by the laity. I have here 
a full record of the proceedings in con- 
vocation, so late as the 27th Elizabeth, 
which I have extracted from Bishop Gib- 
son’s *‘ Codex”—and indeed there can be 
no dispute that the clergy in convocation 
taxed their own body. | have also found 
a writ in the register, which every lawyer 
knows isof the highest authority, and whie 

writ every clergyman whose lands should 
be distrained upon for any tax, had 4 
right to sue out for his protection. ‘This 
writ is addressed to the Sheriff, command: 
ing him not to distrain; and reciting that 
it is by the custom of England that ee- 
clesiastical property is not subject to be 
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taxed, except by the clergy. Such, then, 
being the respective interests of the Crown 
and the clergy, I most strongly object to 
the preamble of this clause upon most 
constitutional ground, that this surrender 
by his Majesty, and his supposed ultimate 
assent to this Bill, are in direct and posi- 
tive violation of the letter and spirit of the 
Coronation Oath. 1 am aware that this 
subject has before been discussed in both 
Houses of Parliament on occasion of the 
passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Biil, 
and very recently, since I gave notice of 
my resolutions, by one of which I pro- 
posed to raise this question, it has been 
te-asserted by the noble Earl at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government in another 
place, that the Coronation Oath binds his 
Majesty only in his executive, but not in 
his legislative capacity. This proposition 
Itotally deny. J believe, that in former 
debates in this House the subject has 
never been fully considered, and I trust 
that a struggle—a fair but firm struggle— 
in argument, will yet be made ere so mon- 
strous a proposition shall receive the de- 
liberate sanction of Parliament. I do 
not hesitate to say, that the whole liberties 
of this country hinge upon it—it lies at 


the very root of our Constitution, and it is 
evident, that all the rights and liberties of 
the people may be uprooted and destroyed 
by the Crown and the Parliament, if this 


construction of the oath shall prevail. It 
is placed, I know, upon the words “ or 
shall” being introduced into that part of 
the Oath where the King swears to ‘ pre- 
serve to the Bishops and Churches all 
such rights as do or shall appertain to 
them”—and hence it is said, that the King 
may join with the two, Houses of Parlia- 
ment in destroying all, or the greater 
portion of such rights as do belong to the 
clergy ; and then if in his executive ca- 
pacity he preserves to the Church the 
remnant, or the nothing which is left, he 
thereby fulfils his obligation, which was 
but in the alternative, that he should 
preserve all which then shall belong to 
them, after the Legislature has deprived 
them of the rest. But, can this be satis- 
factory to men of common sense? At 
least there are two ways of reading this 
part of the oath ; and as it would evidently 
hot be enough for the Monarch to engage 
'o preserve what rights the clergy pos- 
sessed at the time of imposing the oath, 
Without extending his engagement to such 
tights also as might be afterwards ac- 
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quired, hence arose, I apprehend, the ad- 
dition of the words “or shall” appertain 
to them. This is at least an ambiguity ; 
but in one sense it increases the security 
proposed ; in the other, it renders it no 
security at all—nay, by the construction 
attempted to be put upon it, this part of 
the oath is rendered of no value, for in a 
former part of it the King swears to main- 
tain all Jaws enacted by the Parliament. 
And again, even if these words prove, as 
is contended, that the King’s legislative 
power was to be controlled, this argument 
cannot apply to that positive enactment, 
in the oath, that his Majesty “ will, to the 
utmost of his power, maintain the Pro- 
testant reformed religion established by 
law.” Here there is no ambiguity—and 
what power on earth can dispense with 
this obligation? or is it consistent with it 
to destroy ten bishoprics in Ireland (neatly 
half their hierarchy), and apply their pos- 
sessions to other than ecclesiastical pur- 
poses? I say nothing now of its being 
also a positive contravention of the 5th 
article of the Union between the two 
countries, because I am to confine myself 
merely to the preamble in question. If I 
err in my opinion of the construction of 
the Coronation Oath, I have at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that I err in com- 
mon with a large number of the most 
dignified, excellent, and enlightened men 
both in this country and Ireland; and to 
show the House their opinions upon this 
great question, I have read through every 
petition against this Bill, which has been 
presented to this House either from Ire- 
land or England, and have selected seven 
or eight from each country, in order to 
read to hon. Members what are the opin- 
ions here expressed by the prelates, digni- 
taries, clergy, and lay members of the 
Established Church, singly with reference 
to this one point of the obligation imposed 
by the Coronation Oath. The hon. Mem- 
ber here read extracts from several peti- 
tions both from Ireland and England, all 
expressing in the strongest terms the 
opinions of the petitioners that the present 
Bill is in direct violation of the letter and 
spirit of the Coronation Oath, and protest- 
ing against its passing into a law. Let 
me now, Sir, consider in what sense, in 
construing this oath, it ought to be un- 
derstood. In Paley’s “ Moral Philosophy,” 
liber 3, I find that he states that ‘ oaths 
being designed for the security of the im- 
poser, it is manifest that they must be inter- 
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preted and performed in the sense in which 
the imposer intends them, otherwise they 
afford no security to him”—and again, in 
Puffendorf, lib. 4, ch. 2, he says, ‘* an 
oath must be understood in that sense in 
which the imposer understood it, and 
which he intended it to bear.” This oath, 
then, must be interpreted and performed 
according to the sense in which the Legis- 
lature in 1688 intended it and imposed it. 
And what that sense was is rendered per- 
fectly evident by reference to the debates 
in this House of that day, and which 
establish beyond all controversy that it 
was intended that the King should be 
bound in his legislative capacity, as well 
as in hisexecutive. I refer particularly to 
two Amendments, which were put and 
negatived—one, to add the words “ or 
shall” be established by law—upon which, 
Mr. Finch says: ‘“‘ No man can have any 
colour, but that still a liberty is to consent 
to any other laws to preserve religion, and 
those are according to the oath ‘ estab- 
lished by law.’” And the other when Mr. 
Pelham proposed to add as a proviso to 
the Bill, ‘ that no clause therein should 
be understood so to bind the kings and 
queens of this realm, as to prevent their 
giving their assent to any Bill, which 
should at any time be offered by the Lords 
and Commons for taking away or altering 
any form or ceremony in the Established 
Church, so as the doctrines of the said 
Church, or the public liturgy, and the 
episcopal government of it be preserved 3” 
and this was negatived, on the ground 
that making alterations in the ceremonial 
of the Church was not contrary to the 
principles of the oath—and so the excep- 
tion proves the rule. I will only trouble 
the House further with one extract which 
I was delighted to meet with in Mr. Burke’s 
celebrated Treatise on the French Revo- 
lution, as he there speaks distinctly of the 
Church property in this country as private 
property, and sacred as such. He says 
of the people of England, after eulogising 
their attachment to the Church: “ From 
the united considerations of religion and 
constitutional policy, from their opinion 
of a duty to make a sure provision for the 
consolation of the feeble, and the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, they have incorpor- 
ated and identified the estate of the 
Church with the mass of private property 
of which the State is not the proprietor, 
either for use or dominion; but the 
guardian only, and the regulator, They 
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have ordained that the provision of this 
establishment might be as stable as the 
earth on which it stands.” In several 
other parts of his works he expresses the 
same sentiments; and, in one avers, 
‘‘ that the English nation will never suffer 
the fixed estate of the Church to be con- 
verted into a pension, or to depend upon 
the treasury, but that they have therefore 
made their Church, like their king and 
their nobility, independent.” I will not 
read other extracts, or refer to other au- 
thorities now—permit me only to say, that 
in all the sentiments of this great and good 
man I entirely and cordially concur, As 
a lover of my country, and an admirer of 
its once glorious Constitution, I feel deeply 
the rapid spread of principles which will 
overwhelm it, the encouragement. which 


[those principles unhappily receive within 


these walls, and the daily inroads which 
are made upon its integrity and beautiful 
structure—but never more fatally than by 
this most oppressive and unconstitutional 
Bill—I feel deeply upon the subject, and 


preamble to this clause. 

Dr. Lushington said, that the beneficial 
interest in Bishops’ temporalities was vested 
in the Crown during the time that the sees 
might happen to be vacant, and therefore 
it was necessary that his Majesty should 
signify his assent to the measure before 
the House. 

Mr. Poulter contended, that if the 
United Church of England and Ireland 
meant anything more than a spiritual 
union it could only be regarded as a te- 
proach to the former. He did not deny, 
that many individual dignitaries of the 
Trish Church were adorned by the highest 
virtues, but the institution itself was 
founded upon a principle of conquest, and 
had gone on upon a principle of intoler- 
ance, and, therefore, could have nothing 
in common with a Church whose found- 
ation at least was in the affections of the 
people, and to which happy distinction he 
trusted again to see it fully restored by 
the Reforms which had been commenced 
by the noble Lord. In Ireland the Pro- 
testant Church having been imposed upon 
the people by violence and force, and 
maintained by a system founded in those 
principles, had rather tended to retard the 
growth of the Reformation than to :én- 
courage and foster it; and even. if the 
blessed light of those principles were 10 








beam upon the minds of the people 


earnestly entreat the House to reject the | 
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Ireland, it could only be kindled by the 
provisions of this and similar measures. 
Indeed he could well imagine the noble 
Lord who had introduced the Bill as 
aspiring to the high honour of becoming 
a second founder of the Protestant religion 
in Ireland—the founder of a new Reform- 
ation upon the grounds of reason, moder- 
ation, and suitableness. He expressed his 
surprise that the old and exploded argu- 
ment respecting the Coronation Oath had 
been revived; that argument had been 
triumphantly answered upon the Catholic 
question by the right hon. member for 
Tamworth. The Coronation Oath being 
imposed by the people on the Sovereign, 
it was impossible to say, that they were not 
tobe the judges of the construction to be 
put upon its terms. It was, therefore, an 
absurdity to argue that the Sovereign was 
not at liberty to make any changes in the 
temporalities of the Church which the 
people thought beneficial to the general 
community. He maintained that it was 
in his executive, and not in his legislative 
functions, that the King was restrained by 
the terms of the oath. It had been said, 
that the Church received nothing from the 
State; but he believed its whole title to 
the property it possessed was a statutable 
and parliamentary title. Under the Sta- 
tute of Edward 6th, the clergymen were 
ordered to read the Book of Common 
Prayer, under pain of the forfeiture of 
their benefices; and by the 13th of Eliza- 
beth, all clergymen were deprived of their 
livings who would not subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Church of England. 
These examples proved, that the Legislae 
ture had on former occasions exercised its 
right of dealing with Church property as 
itthought proper. He very much regretted 
that this measure had been petitioned 
against by the Clergy and the Universities, 
especially that of Oxford, to which he had 
the honour to belong. He believed that, 
in passing the measure, the House would 
be advancing the interests of the Protest- 
ant Church and the glory of God. 

Mr. Lefroy said, as he felt it his duty 
to give his most strenuous opposition to 
the present clause, he was anxious to state, 
as shortly as he could, to the Committee, 
his reasons for doing so; and as an hon. 
Member near him had claimed their in- 
dulgence on the ground of having many 
Important English petitions against the 
Bill, he felt he had a not less strong 
claim, as he had been intrusted with many 
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even still more entitled to consideration, 
as coming from Ireland, where this Bill 
was to be put into operation; and he had 
no hesitation in saying, with respect to the 
persons from whom those petitions em- 
anated, viz., the clergy of Ireland, more 
particularly those about whom he was 
especially interested, the united body of 
clergy in the county which he had the 
honour to represent, that notwithstanding 
the attacks and unfounded charges which 
had been brought against them, their 
Opinions were well] deserving of the respect 
and attention of the Committee, whether 
their high intellectual attainments, their 
entire devotion to the interests of their 
profession, or their patience under unex- 
ampled sufferings, be considered. The 
petitions to which he alluded were against 
the principle of the. whole Bill, “ as in- 
fringing upon the rights of property, as 
inconsistent with the Coronation Oath, and 
contrary to the Act of Union.” Upon the 
two latter points he would only observe, 
that they appeared to him to offer insu- 
perable obstacles; and the Committee 
could have no doubt of the truth of the 
first, after the admission of the hon. mem- 
bers for Derbyshire and Dublin, one de- 
claring “ that he supported these measures 
of Ministers, as he hoped they would lead 
to the confiscation of Church property ;” 
the other “‘ that he considered them valu- 
able only as bringing under the cognizance 
of Parliament the alteration and distribution 
of Church property, so that hereafter by a 
portion of it the country might be relieved 
from the Grand Jury Cess.” Though he 
admitted these petitions were against the 
whole Bill, he considered himself justified 
in alluding to them on the present oc- 
casion, as if there was one clause against 
which more than another the petitioners 
protested, it was this one, and most justly, 
as it proved clearly that this Bill, which 
declared in its preamble “‘ that the number 
of Bishops might be conveniently dimi- 
nished, and that this and other alterations 
would tend to the advancement of religion, 
and the efficiency, permanence, and sta- 
bility of the United Church of England 
and Ireland,” was founded on false 
and delusive principles. With respect to 
the present clause he would confine him- 
self to replying to the reasons assigned in 
favour of it on a former night by the late 
Secretary for Ireland—they were three ; 
and he would admit they appeared to him 
on that occasion to have much weight. 
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He could well understand that English 
gentlemen, who were not locally acquaint- 
ed with Ireland, might be induced by 
them, if they remained unnoticed, to sup- 
port this measure. The first was, the 
comparison of the number of Irish Bishop- 
rics with the number of English Bishoprics, 
contrasting the extentof their jurisdictions. 
The second was, the consentof the primate. 
The third was, the necessity for yielding 
to the clamour which existed on this sub- 
ject. In order to satisfy the Committee 
upon the first point, he would beg to lay 
before them the peculiarities of the Eng- 
lish Church, and wherein it differed mate- 
rially from the Irish branch. The Ivish 
bench of Bishops consisted of twenty-two ; 
the whole jurisdiction of the Church rest- 
ed with them; the Deans and Archdea- 
cons in Ireland had no jurisdiction what- 
ever; the Archbishops had the superin- 
tendence of their provincial Bishops, and 
like the other Bishops, the superintend- 
ence of their own particular diocese. The 
English bench consisted of twenty-six 
Bishops; but a small part of the superin- 
tendence rested with them; they had 
under them thirty-six Deans and sixty 
Archdeacons, with episcopal jurisdiction ; 
the Deans and Archdeacons superintend 
the Chapters, and hold their courts and 
annual visitations; and the government of 
the Church was so well carried on by 
them, that the English Bishops hold only 
triennial visitations. The Archdeacons so 
completely relieved the Bishops of their 
most anxious duties, that they were known 
by the title of ‘‘oculi episcopt.” The 
eighteen Trish Bis!iops did therefore the 
same work as the ninety-six Deans and 
Archdeacons performed in England, and the 
four Irish Archbishops performed the same 
duty as the twenty-six English Bishops, 
with the addition of the care and super- 
intendence of their own particular diocese. 
From hence it appeared, that in Ireland 
there were only twenty-six ordinaries, that 
is, persons with episcopal jurisdiction ; in 
England, 122. Where there was one Bishop 
inlreland, there were in England six ordi- 
naries. Further, could it be said, that ina 
country circumstanced as Ireland, whose 
greatest evils the late Secretary had so 
truly described, as want of capital, resi- 
dent gentry, of employment, and of edu- 
cation—the reduction of the Bishops 
would conduce to remedying any of these 
evils. Let it be recollected, that there 
cross-roads are almost impassable, post- 
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horses seldom could be got, travelling was 
frequently dangerous to clergymen; could 
it then be contended that it would con- 
duce to the interest of religion to extend 
the patronage of seven Bishops, when 
means of knowing their clergy would be 
diminished, or that the efficiency of the 
Established Church would be increased by 
withdrawing from some of the most im. 
portant towns, such as Cork, Bishops, 
who from their station and character, ex- 
ercised a wholesome moral influence, and 
were looked up to as the supporters of 
local charities, and the patrons of useful 
institutions. With respect to the consent 
of the primate, he need only say, that he 
so entirely concurred in the high eu- 
Jogium passed upon that distinguished pre- 
late by the right hon. Gentleman, that he 
felt it almost presumptuous to entertain a 
different opinion in any matter affecting 
the welfare of the Establishment, but they 
had now the admission of the right hon, 
Gentleman that he had overstated the 
assent expressed by the primate. Upon 
the last point he would only trouble the 
Committee by reading sentiments express- 
ed so much to his satisfaction, upon a 
former occasion, by the late Secretary for 
Ireland, when the motion was only for 
inquiry into the state of the Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, that he could not 
omit them at present—‘ Whether the 
proposition be considered as one of con- 
ciliation or financial advantage, there is 
no imminent danger which can warrant 
us in violating the rights and pro- 
perty of the Established Church; she 
must be supported or given up altogether. 
It is at present only proposed to clip her 
wings, and exhibit her in an humbled con- 
dition to her rival. If the feelings of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland towards the 
Established Church are intemperate, it 
is time to show, that her natural pro- 
tectors are neither too weak nor too in- 
different to uphold her, and that her wealth 
excites no alarm among her friends, what- 
ever jealousy it may excite among her 
enemies.” Having thus as he hoped, dis- 
posed of the three strongest arguments in 
favour of the clause, he must protest 
against its being repeated, that he and his 
friends were hostile to any improvements 
But let not improvement be tainted wit 

party spirit, nor calculated to insult Pro- 
testant feeling in Ireland. He was ready 
to go even further than was proposed by 
Mr. Perceval, when he was at the head of 
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affairs in this country. Mr. Perceval op- 
posed pluralities and unions, but now a 
sufficient stm might be deducted from the 
incomes of the Bishops to enable Govern- 
ment to carry even their plans into execu- 
tion, if only they would not meddle with 
the discipline and ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of the Church, with which, there 
was no question, they had not a right to 
deal. Reform, such as he alluded to, 
would be consistent with the Coronation 
Oath; with the Act of Union, and calculated 
to accomplish the wish of a revered So- 
vereion, “ that the day might come when 
every cottage in his dominion should possess 
a bible.” He would conclude, by entreat- 
ing the Committee to proceed in this all- 
important work, according to the advice 
given on @ former occasion by the right 
hot. Gentleman; “ recollecting, that in a 
matter of sich vital importance, the utmost 
catition should be used, lest by an indis- 
creet zeal for doing good, they may inflict 
an irreparable injury ;” to reflect that the 
progress of this Bil was anxiotisly watched 
bymany who lived in Iteland, supporting the 
laws and thaintaining the union, and who 
would learn from the decision of that night, 
ifthegiant which would at length overwhelm 
them was to be fed and pampered on the 
life-blood of that hope and confidence 
which Once invigorated and supported 
those loyal men; atd he conjured them 
hot to forget the warning voice of that 
noblenian (Lord Plunkett), who was raised 
to his present high position in Ireland for 
the purpose, as it was stated, of conciliat- 
ing the Protestants—and who in his place 
in that House declared, “that to take 
away the rights of one class of people to 
give them to another, cannot be termed 
anything but spoliation; that he had no 
hesitation in saying, that the existence of 
the Protestant Establishment is the great 
bond of union between the two couhtries ; 
and that, if ever that unfortunate moment 
shall arrive, when we shall rashly lay 
hatids on the property of the Church, to 
rob it of its rights, that moment we shall 
seal the doom and terminate the connexion 
betweeh the two countries.” 

Sit Robert Inglis contended, that the 
question was not, whether the Coronation 
Oath applied ot not to this clause, as 
stated by his hon. friend, the member for 
Shaftesbury (Mr. Poulter), but whether 
the Church of England and Treland were 
One; ahd he had hoped, that the noble 
Lotd would have declared that his hon. 
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friend, in denying that principle, had com- 
mitted a great constitutional error. He 
had considered that the question of the 
Coronation Oath being confined in the 
obligations it imposed on the Sovereign to 
his executive functions, had been fully dis- 
posed of in former discussions. At all 
events, he retained his opinion, that what- 
ever power the Legislature might have to 
modify the oath to be taken by a future 
Sovereign, yet nothing which could be done 
now, could have a retrospective effect upon 
the terms, or on the construction of the 
terms, of the oath which had already been 
taken, which must remain with those who 
imposed, and with him who took it alone. 
Nothing which could be done now with 
regard to the oath, could have any opera- 
tion except with reference to the future. 
The hon. member for Shaftesbury had also 
appealed to cases in which the Parliament 
had interfered with the property of the 
Church since the Reformation. He beg- 
ged to ask the hon. Member, whether the 
Acts of Edward 6th, and of Elizabeth, to 
which he alluded, were not adopted in 
concutretice with the decisions of the two 
Houses of Convocation, and, therefore, 
under circumstances by which the Parlia- 
ment were only giving effect to regulations 
emanating from the clergy themselves? 
With regard to the amendment, it was not 
one which he desired to see pressed upon 
the Committee, as he did not concur with 
the hon. Mover as to his observations 
respecting the interest of the Crown. 

Mr. Shaw believed the present course 
was unprecedented, and asked the noble 
Lord, whether he could advance any in- 
stance of the consent of the Crown being 
given verbally, instead of under the sign 
manual, when any important right of the 
Crown was tobe surrendered, although such 
a course might have been adopted in mat- 
ters of minor importance. 

Lord Althorp could not mention any 
case in which the present course had been 
adopted ; and although it was more usual 
for the consent of the Crown to be given 
by the sign-manual in such cases, yet he 
could see no substantial objection to the 
present course. 

The Amendment negatived. 

On the clause being again put, 

Mr. Shaw said, he hoped it would not 
be denied, that in the previous discussions 
of the Bill, hehad not urged objections that 
were captious, or offered any vexatious 
delay to its progress; but he considered 
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most important and objectionable clauses 
of the entire Bill, The two leading prin- 
ciples of the measure, which, in his judg- 
ment, must earn for it the opposition of 
every man who valued the security of pro- 
perty and the interests of the Established 
Church, were, the alienation of Church 
property to other than Church purposes, 
and the general tendency of its enactments 
to lower the authority, and diminish the 
just influence of the spiritual heads of the 
Established Churchin Ireland. The clause 
which related to the appropriation of the 
perpetuity purchase fund, occurred late in 
the Bill, and he would not then enter into 
a premature discussion of it. Still it was 
in One respect essentially connected with 
the present clause, inasmuch as if the pro- 
per funds of the Church were not diverted 
from its use, any arrangement or distribu- 
tion of those funds for strictly ecclesiastical 
purposes would be much facilitated : but 
the principle of undue and unprecedented 
interference with ecclesiastical authority, 
was more immediately involved in the 32nd 
section of the Bill then before them. He 
had already objected to the constitution of 
the Board of Commissioners—to the power 
of suspending incumbents, where service 
had not been performed for three years, 
and to the difficulties interposed to the 
building of new churches; all contributing 
to the same end, but none so decidedly 
and so fatally as the present clause, by the 
reduction of the number of bishoprics. 
He objected to this both in an ecclesiastical 
and a political point of view. As regarded 
the first, the only argument ever attempted 
in support of it was, a comparison with the 
number of Bishops in England; but in 
that there was a double fallacy—first, in 
assuming, that in England there was a 
sufficient number of Bishops, and secondly, 
in supposing, that they performed the same 
duties as the Irish Bishops. The right 
hon. Gentleman instanced the case of an 
English diocese, which contained about 
1,200 benefices, and covered an immense 
extent of country; but what, he would 
would ask, was the consequence? It was, 
that no one man, however active, zealous, 
and able, could possibly superintend its 
concerns: and supposing that they could 
put out of question all considerations of a 
political nature—which, no doubt, as 
affected spiritual Peers, would not, in 
these times, be calmly and dispassionately 
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deny that, for merely ecclesiastical pur. 
poses, a greater number of English Bishops 
would be desirable? The best proof of it 
was, that necessity obliged them to depute 
Archdeacons, who, in England, annually 
held visitations—had their own courts and 
registrars—and, in all respects, acted as 
the Bishops’ representatives. In Ireland, 
the political prejudice would have no 
weight, as it was not contemplated to 
make any change in the number of repre- 
sentative Bishops; and with regard to 
those functions which Archdeacons dis- 
charged in this country, in Ireland there 
was no such practice; but there the 
Bishops in person held annual visitations 
superintended the churches, school-houses, 
and other ecclesiastical establishments 
within their respective dioceses ; and kept 
up a constant cc nmunication, by corre- 
spondence and in person, with all their 
clergy. Yet this Bill, which professed as 
one of its primary objects, the dissolution 
of unions, and to promote the performance 
of duty in person in all cases, with strange 
inconsistency, was, in respect of the bishop- 
rics, to adopt the principle of unions, and to 
throw upon the individual Bishops duties 
which it was impossible for any one of them 
adequately to fulfil. He would, upon this 
point, refer to a very apposite authority— 
that of a petition from the laity and clergy 
of the city of Cork, one of the dioceses it 
was intended to suppress, and signed by 
all the influential gentry in that large and 
important district. The. petitioners stated 
it as—‘ Their decided opinion, that no one 
‘person, let him be ever so active, can 
‘ possibly perform the varied and important 
‘ duties of ordinations, confirmations, and 
‘annual visitation, combined with the 
‘ frequent personal superintendence of pa- 
‘rochial matters, throughout the extent of 
‘ country comprised in the proposed union.’ 
The learned and eminent Prelate who 
filled that See, which it was proposed to 
suppress, because the duties were insufi- 
cient to occupy a Bishop, had assured 
him (Mr. Shaw), that though he had been 
all his life engaged in the most arduous 
and laborious avocations—which must be 
well known to all persons acquainted with 
the nature of the Fellowships and Provost- 
ships of the University of Dublin—he never 
had his time and his mind so constantly 
and indefatigably occupied, as since he 
had been appointed Bishop of Cork. An 
hon. Member had complained, that a 
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to the cause of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. Thathon. Member professed much 
friendship for the Irish branch of the Estab- 
lished Church; but he certainly did not 
show, that he had any great acquaintance 
with its present condition. Was that hon. 
Member aware that, under the care and 
superintendence of those Bishops whom 
he ventured to condemn, greater benefits 
had been conferred, in providing all the 
means of advancement and extension of 
the Established Church, within the last 
quarter of a century, than had been in the 
entire century preceding? Four times 
the number of Churches had been built— 
three times, at least, the number of glebe- 
houses—and all other requisites and proofs 
of growing improvement were to be dis- 
eovered in the same proportion. He had 
stated, on a former occasion, the number 
of new Churches, and other licensed 
places, which had been opened for the 
performance of divine service; but this 
had been met by the argument that it was 
one thing to have churches, and another 
to have congregations. In answer, then, 
to that observation, he could mention, 
that in three dioceses alone, which he 
declared had been only accidentally se- 
lected, but which would serve as a sample 
of the rest, in thirty new places of worship 
there were 1,246 regular communicants, 
making on an average forty-one in each ; 
and that, according to the usual calcula- 
tion of one communicant in ten who 
attended the Church, would give an aver- 
age congregation of about 400 to each 
Church. He alluded to the dioceses of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ferns, and he believed 
in other dioceses of which he had not the 
same accurate returns, that the increase 
had been quite as great both in Churches 
and congregations. Then with regard to 
this question as it affected the political 
and social state of Ireland; absenteeism 
was the evil that all were deploring, and 
yet in one sweep that Bill was to remove, 
independently of any religious considera- 
tion, ten gentlemen of high rank, station, 
and. character, from their respective resi- 
dences in that country... Now if the Go- 
vernment had 40,000/. a-year to lay out 
to the advantage of Ireland, he would ask 
could they expend it more profitably than 
In fixing ten such residents in the very 
places from which they were taking them 
away. The peculiar circumstances of the 
Country were not in this, as in most other 
Irish questions, sufficiently considered. 
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The second tithe report of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Stanley) observed 
strongly upon the importance of this dis- 
tinction; it stated that “In England 
there are few districts in which the want 
of resident proprietors or of landowners in 
easy circumstances operates injuriously 
upon the condition of the peasantry and 
the cultivation of the soil—in Ireland 
there are very many, and those probably in 
districts where the residence of a Protest- 
ant clergyman would produce the most 
beneficial results.” The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin the other night bore 
testimony to the fact, that in all the offices 
of charity and benevolence extending 
themselves throughout the sphere of influ- 
ence of the Protestant resident gentlemen 
there obtained no distinction in regard to 
religious creed. In 1824, the Bishop of 
Limerick had stated, that there were ten 
petitions before the Houses of Parliament, 
signed by multitudes of Roman Catholics, 
praying that more resident Protestant 
clergymen should be sent among them. 
The truth was, that previous to the combi- 
nation which was encouraged and excited 
against that species of property, commenc- 
ing in the year 1829 or 1830, no persons 
paid their tithes with more alacrity than 
the Roman Catholics. They regarded the 
payment in its true light, asa mere tax 
upon the land, belonging in nine cases 
out of ten to Protestant proprietors ; and 
it was not, as had been alleged, from any 
natural dislike on their parts to the nature 
of the tax, that we owed the present con- 
dition of society in Ireland, but to the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood sedulously circulated in their exhort- 
ations and their writings, to let ‘‘ the 
hatred of tithes be as lasting as the love 
of justice;” and that it was the duty of 
those poor deluded people to ‘ employ 
against the devouring impost all their wit 
and ingenuity, with all the means which 
the law allows,” and which latter expres- 
sion the right reverend writer well knew 
the people would construe to mean “ b 

all the means which the law forbids.” The 
efforts of political agitators were simulta- 
neously used for the same purpose—and 
these being unchecked by the Govern- 
ment, the result had been the present 
deplorable, he might almost say,dissolution 
of society in Ireland. Was it now then 
proposed to make further unavailing sacri- 
fices to appease this same interested and 
designing clamour? Did his Majesty’s 
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Ministers imagine that this sop thrown to 
the agitators and disturbers of the public 
peace, would have any other effect than to 
renew their strength and encourage their 
audacious resistance to the laws. Was there 
anything in the diminution of the number 
of the Irish Bishops calculated to confer 
a real benefit on the Roman Catholic 
population, while it would most justly 
incense the Protestant? If the requisite 
sum for all legitimate purposes of a strictly 
ecclesiastical character could not be other- 
wise provided, and the Church property 
be secured, then he and other Protest- 
ants would say reduce rather the incomes 
than the number of our Bishops. But 
no; that was refused, because, though it 
would equally accomplish the object so far 
as revenue was concerned, it would not 
equally serve to offend and insult the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. He charged that 
upon his Majesty’s Government as their 
real motive in this enactment—and as he 
had often heard it said in reference to 
society, that a man of good sense and 
temper could always avoid a quarrel un- 
less another was determined right or 
wrong to quarrel with him; so it now 
seemed to be with his Majesty’s Ministers. 
It was not enough that Protestants should 
even consent to the same thing being done 
in a way less offensive to their feelings, 
because the object would appear to be to 
give them offence, and to offer them insult, 
But let the Government of this country 
beware. He had not failed upon these 
discussions to observe the tone and manner 
that the Ministers had adopted. They 
had permitted hon. Members who were 
their own supporters to charge upon them 
as a crime an attempt to support the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland without repu- 
diating the doctrine. The noble Lord 
the other night declared his opinion that 
no Minister could hold his place in Eng- 
land if he attempted to subvert her Estab- 
lished Church, but he studiously avoided 
applying the same observation to Ireland, 
and resting the support even of the Church 
in England upon the ground, not of right 
or duty, but of that popularity which alone 
seemed to be the ruling power over the mind 
of the noble Lord. He suggested the 
natural inference that if the Church in 
Ireland was not equally popular, the Min- 
ister was not bound to support it. The 
noble Lord also heard with a studied 
silence, almost amounting to acquiescence, 
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Ward) a supporter of the Government, 
state, from the seat immediately behind 
the noble Lord, that so far from the con- 
tinuance of the Established Church jn 
Ireland being a condition of the union 
between the countries, he considered it 
the most likely means of their disunion. 
Did not the noble Lord well know, that 
this was no matter of opinion, but that itwas 
declared by the Actof Union as an essential 
and fundamental article of that national 
cowpact, that the United Church of Eng, 
land and Irelandshould forever becontinued 
and preserved? Nay, he would tell the 
noble Lord more—that even if no such 
contract existed in law between the two 
countries, there would be in fact, and in 
the genuine feeling of the Irish nation, no 
link, independently of the Established 
Church, strong enough to maintain the 
connexion with England. Neither his 
Majesty’s Ministers nor the Members of 
that House should deceive themselves 
with respect to the feelings of the Irish 
people. Overthrow the Established 
Church, and you seal the doom of the 
Union. The hon. and learned member for 
Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) would carry the 
Repeal of the Union in six months after 
the Protestant Established Church had 
ceased to exist in Ireland. He had no 
desire then to advert to the question of 
the Repeal of the Union, further than it 
was inseparably connected with the one 
before them, Being himself most averse, 
upon every principle, from that measure, 
he was the better witness as to the senti- 
ments of others—and he felt, that heshould 
be guilty of an abandonment of his duty, 
if he did nat give timely warning to his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that they were walk- 
ing upon the edge of a fearful precipice. 
The Roman Catholics of Ireland almost to 
a man were against the Union—a large 
portion of the Protestants regarded it with 
favour, principally as a means of preserving 
their established religion. The feelingsof 
many others would be estranged from this 
country, if this country abandoned their 
religious establishment in Ireland; and 
certainly the language of some hon. 
Members of that House, as applied to the 
gentry of Ireland, and particularly he 
would say of the hon. and gallant General 
(Sir Hussey Vivian) who had just arrived 
from the castle of Dublin in a sort of dem 
official capacity, was not calculated t 
pepencte much cordiality of sentiment 
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them in England. He altogether dis- 
claimed any intention of menacing the 
Government or English Members of that 
House, but in sober truth and sincerity, 
and as an imperative duty, he must 
caution them, that it was not sufliciently 
borne in mind that the argument—that 
the Repeal of the Union must lead to a 
separation, to which he fully assented, and 
that Ireland could not possibly exist as a 
separate state, if that were admitted, was 
not altogether conclusive of the question 
at issue—for though he spoke not his own 
sentiments, yet he was bound to suggest 
in time what might possibly be the opinion 
of others under altered circumstances. 
Such a thing was possihle as Protestants 
conceiving that if the Roman Catholic 
religion was to be ascendant in Ireland, 
other great powers might deal with it 
more to their minds than the Government 
of this country, which he believed was at 
that moment in treaty with the heads of 
the Roman Catholi¢ Church, with a view 
to form a State alliance between their 
religion and the Irish nation. Nor was it 
so clear that, in a choice of evils, republic- 
anism even would not be a lesser one than 
a democracy in its worst form, when exer- 
cising the veriest despotism, as, if they 
were to judge from some of the leading 
Journals of the metropolis, it was at that 
moment in England, under the specious 
guise of a mixed Government and a limit- 
ed monarchy. If the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) would pardon the liberty of his 
saying so, there was no person who more 
justly appreciated than he (Mr. Shaw) did, 
the suavity and courteous demeanour of 
the noble Lord to every Member of that 
House, But these were times of awful 
moment, requiring every energy and power 
of the mind to be awakened ; and in allu- 
sion to an expression used towards the 
noble Lord, with reference to a much less 
important subject, the other night, he did 
entreat of the noble Lord not to ‘ smile 
away” the peace, the prosperity, the hap- 
piness, and the very existence of Ireland 
as an integral part of the United Kingdom. 
_ Mr. Secretary Stanley declined follow- 
ing the hon. and learned Gentleman 
through the various topics which he had 
dilated upon in the course of his speech, 
as they had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion before the House; and because their 
only tendency was, to distract the atten- 
tion of the House from the calm consider- 
Allon of the subject under discussion, In 
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the first place he must protest against the 
doctrine of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that whenever an opinion was ex- 
pressed by an hon. Member, unconnected 
with his Majesty's Government, if some 
Member of the Government did not rise 
in his place and disavow the opinion in 
question, his Majesty’s Government must, 
therefore, be held responsible. Such was 
the fair deduction from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s wishing to make the 
Government responsible for the opinions 
expressed by the hon. members for Shaftes- 
bury and St. Alban’s. The hon. ‘and 
learned Member censured his Majesty’s 
Ministers for not having at once contra- 
dicted the assertion, that a distinction 
existed between the Churches of England 
and Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asserted, that the tendency 
of this measure was, to subvert the Church 
Establishment in Ireland ; whereas its ob- 


ject was, to uphold and support the Church 


in Ireland, by removing from it those 
blemishes and defects which only tended 
to disfigure and to weaken it. With the 
question, as to whether there should be a 
reduction of four, six, eight, or ten Bishops 
the Honse had nothing to do, until the 
schedules came under its attention. The 
question then under consideration was, 
whether the number of the Bishops was, 
or was not, disproportionate to the duties 
they had to perform. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had quoted the Second Tithe 
Report, with a view to show, that in many 
parts of the country the residence of the 
Protestant clergy was attended with the 
most beneficial results, He (Mr. Stanley) 
entirely concurred in that assertion, and 
was of opinion that the greatest good was 
derived from a resident gentry; and that 
as the Protestant clergyman was in that 
situation, his presence was most advant- 
ageous. But he would beg the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to recollect that they 
were not about to take from Ireland one 
farthing of income ; but the question was, 
whether the revenue of the Bishops might 
not be more advantageously distributed 
even as regarded the Church itself. 
Ministers did not propose to divest the 
Church of Ireland of any portion of its 
revenues; but that they should be more 
equally distributed. They merely pro- 
posed to have such a fresh distribution of 
the revenues of the Church, as would add 
to its efficiency, and thereby to the respect 
with which it would be regarded by the 
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nation at large. He was always unwilling 
to repeat an opinion which had been ex- 
pressed to him in private, in that House; 
but he would repeat now, what he had 
said before; he admitted that the Primate 
did not approve of this measure to its 
full extent; but he had distinctly stated, 
that if a measure of the sort were to be 
adopted, he thought that diminishing the 
number of Bishops would be the least 
objectionable mode that could be devised ; 
and had recapitulated the names of some 
of those bishoprics which he thought 
might be spared with the least inconveni- 
ence ; and the very first See that he named 
was that alluded to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman ; namely, the Bishopric 
of Raphoe; which the Primate recom- 
mended should be consolidated with that 
of Derry. He hoped that the House 
would excuse him while he proceeded to 
show that the number of Bishops who 
would remain in Ireland, after the conso- 
lidation of these bishoprics, would be 
amply sufficient for the performance of 
ecclesiastical duty. In the bishopric of 
Dromore there were twenty-six benefices. 
This was to be consolidated with the 
united bishoprics of Down and Connor, 
in which there were eighty-nine benefices, 
making a total of 125. In the bishopric 
of Raphoe, there were thirty-four bene- 
fices; in that of Derry, fifty-seven; so 
that the whole number of benefices to be 
placed under the superintendence of the 
Bishop of those consolidated dioceses, 
would be ninety-one. In the bishopric of 
Clogher there were forty-five; and in the 
archbishopric of Armagh, eighty-eight ; 
making together, 133. In the bishopric 
of Elfin, there were thirty-six benefices ; 
in that of Kilmore, thirty-six; together, 
seventy-two. In the united bishoprics of 
Killala and Achonry, there were thirty-one 
benefices ; in the archbishopric of Tuam, 
forty-three; making, together, seventy- 
four. He must admit that this diocese 
included a very large extent of country. 
In the united bishoprics of Clonfert and 
Kilmacduagh, there were thirty-one bene- 
fices ; in those of Killaloe and Kilfenora, 
sixty-nine; making, together, 100. In 
the diocese of Kildare there were fifty 
benefices ; in the united dioceses of Dublin 
and Glendalagh, 114; making, together 
164. In the diocese of Ossory there were 
sixty-one ; and in Ferns and Leighlin, 118 ; 
making, altogether, 179 benefices. In 
the united bishoprics of Waterford and 
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Lismore, there were sixty-five ; in those of 
Cashel and Emiy, fifty-four; together, 
119. In the united bishoprics of Cork 
and Ross, there were ninety-four benefices ; 
in that of Cloyne, seventy-five; making, 
together, 169. Thus it appeared, that, 
according to the plan proposed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, no Bishop would be 
called upon to superintend more than 179 


‘-benefices ; and was this too much for the 


superintendence of one Prelate? The 
bishopric of Exeter, in which diocese he 
resided, was much more extensive than 
any diocese in Ireland; as there were 
between 1,100 and 1,200 parishes in it. 
This number might certainly be too great 
for the superintendence of a single Bishop ; 
but, at the same time, he could not allow 
that 179 benefices were too many. The 
number of livings in Ireland was 1,456 ; 
and he did not think that the future Arch- 
bishops of Dublin would have a dispro- 
portionate number of parishes to attend 
to, considering that they were not distri- 
buted over an extensive district. The 
aggregate revenue of the Church of Eng- 
land did not exceed 3,000,0002. ; of which 
sum the episcopal revenues amounted to 
156,000/. The total revenue of the church 
of Ireland, was between 700,000/. or 
800,000/.; and of this sum the revenues 
of the Bishops amounted to 150,000/.; 
of which 130,000/. was in rents, It would 
not be disputed that there was a great 
disproportion between the revenue of the 
Bishops of Ireland, as compared with the 
whole ecclesiastical revenue of that coun- 
try,—and that of the English Bishops, as 
compared with the aggregate revenue of 
the Church of England. He did not wish 
to take up the time of the Committee on 
this point; but he had been desirous of 
showing that there was a material differ- 
ence as regarded the situations of the two 
churches, and would now only add, that 
it should not escape the recollection of the 
House, that it was not proposed to take 
away any portion of Church property ; but 
merely to effect a more equal distribution 
of it. 

Mr. Shaw had not said, that the Govern- 
ment was bound by the opinions of what 
might be expressed by any Gentleman 
who sat on that side of the House, unless 
they disavowed those opinions,—but what 
he had said was this,—that the Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill for the purpose of 
making a different distribution of Church 
property in Ireland; and as the right hon, 
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Gentleman alleged, for the purpose of 
rendering more secure, and increasing the 
influence of the Church in Ireland. He 
was bound to believe, that the right hon. 
Gentleman supported this measure on that 
ground; but he would ask him whether 
he considered that other hon. Members in 
that House supported the Bill, because 
they believed, that it would tend to the 
security of the Establishment? Was not 
the hon. member for Derbyshire among 
the supporters of this Bill, who admitted 
that he was desirous of getting rid of the 
Church of Ireland? He did not mean to 
say, that the Government was responsible 
for the opinions of those Gentlemen, but 
they were responsible for measures which 
they introduced, and which were supported 
on such grounds. He did not so much 
object to the right hon. Gentleman for 
taking away a portion of the revenues of 
the richer bishoprics, for other ecclesias- 
tical purposes,—as on account of his re- 
ducing the number of the Bishops. He 
was really sorry to have anything like a 
difference with the right hon. Gentleman, 
but he could not help observing (and he 
said it with the greatest respect to that 
right hon. Gentleman) that he had not 
acted altogether fairly in putting the con- 
struction which he did on the language of 
the Primate. He (Mr. Shaw) believed 
the case was this, — when that most 
reverend Prelate was informed of the de- 
termination of Government to abolish the 
vestry cess, and that that change must 
hereafter be made in the revenues of the 
Church, he observed that, under those 
circumstances, if no other means could be 
found, he would consent to a consolida- 
tion of bishoprics. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had no wish, he was persuaded, to 
misrepresent the right reverend Prelate, 
but the right hon. Gentleman had put a 
misconstruction upon the right reverend 
Prelate’s words. 

Mr. Gisborne begged leave to ask 
whether, admitting that the measure was 
opposed to the letter of the Union, the 
hon. Member was prepared to maintain 
that that act of Union was binding to the 
very letter on all successive legislatures 
for ever? The Union was nothing more 
than an Act of Parliament, and surely 
the power which gave existence to that 
Act existed in the Legislature still. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that the Act of 
Union was not a mere ordinary Act of 
Parliament, but a solemn treaty which 
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held good so long as the two countries 
continued in astateof Union. To violate 
its articles, therefore, was pro tanto to 
violate the basis of the Union. Then he 
had not heard the objections to the Bill 
founded on the Coronation Oath, rebutted 
by its supporters, indeed it would be im- 
possible. He wished to observe, that the 
amount of incumbency did not represent 
the amount of labour. The Bishops in 
Ireland performed an annual visitation, 
which tovk place only once in three years 
in England. The number of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops in Ireland was increased 
of late. The small number of parishes 
was no reason for diminishing the number 
of Bishops. ‘The principle of destruction 
had commenced when an assembly con- 
taining men, part indifferent, and part 
hostile, to the interests of the hierarchy, 
took upon itself to determine what should 
be the number of Bishops in Ireland. The 
measure was accepted, as the member for 
Tipperary said, only as 6s. 8d. in the 
pound. There was an end to a hierarchy 
when once it was diminished. The total 
destruction of it must afterwards become 
merely a question of expediency. The 
measure would conciliate neither Pro- 
testants nor Catholics. It could not con- 
ciliate the Protestants; and the most in- 
fluential Roman Catholic Members said 
at the outset that it would not satisfy that 
body. This clause involved the whole 
principle; that was, the right of an as- 
sembly of laymen to interfere in the spirit- 
ualities of the Church. Parliament never 
did more in this respect than confirm 
the Acts of Convocation. 

Colonel Conolly should be wanting in 
his duty to his constituents and his coun- 
try, were he not to oppose the Bill then 
under consideration in every stage. He 
considered the measure as not merely in- 
jurious to the Church, but as more calcu- 
lated to advance the projects of those whe 
were hostile to the connexion of the two 
countries, than any one Act of Parliament 
that had ever been devised. He observed 
with regret that hon. Members in discus- 
sing this subject, treated the Church of 
Ireland as though it were not a portion of 
the United Church of Great Britain and 
Ireland. If Protestantism were, as he be- 
lieved it to be, the purest faith, why then 
should not the professors of that faith in 
Ireland receive equal protection with their 
brethren in England? They held by their 
religion as faithfully as the people of Eng- 
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Jand did, and he would beg leave to in- 
form his Majesty’s Ministers that Pro- 
testantism was the link and bond which 
united them with England. It was there- 
fore incumbent on Ministers, by every tie 
moral and religious, as well as political, 
to cherish, foster and protect the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. If hon. Members 
knew how strongly his constituency, and 
indeed the whole north of Ireland felt 
upon the subject then under discussion, 
they would see how unwise it would be 
to interfere with their religion, or cause a 
diminution of their rights. Was it be- 
cause a majority of the population of 
Ireland was Roman Catholic that the Pro- 
testant Church was to be sacrificed? He 
did not wish to molest any Roman Catho- 
lic, or interfere with the spiritual matters 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but he 
could not see any reason why the Pro- 
testant Church should be assailed as in 
the present instance, unless its ultimate 
annihilation was intended. The hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Derbyshire 
(Mr. Gisborne) very plainly stated, on a 
former evening, his reasons for supporting 
this measure, which he (Colonel Conolly) 
could only consider was meant as another 
sacrifice at the shrine of agitation. But it 
would not satisfy the Roman Catholics, as 
had been clearly demonstrated in that 
House. Why, then, he would ask, did 
Ministers persevere in a measure which 
was highly galling to the national feeling, 
and the tendency of which was to advance 
those measures which his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters appeared to deprecate. He could 
not contemplate any measure better calcu- 
lated than that then under discussion to 
forward the views of the enemies of Ire- 
land. The proposition to reduce the 
number of the Bishops in Ireland was one 
which he could never consent to. The 
venerated Prelate at the head of the Church 
in that country had given it as his opin- 
ion, that he would prefer reducing the 
salaries of all the Bishops to reducing 
their number. Where, then, he would 
ask, was the necessity of heaping unne- 
cessary insult upon the Church? What 
object could there be, in the present in- 
stance, of degrading it, unless with a view 
to its ultimate annihilation? He would 


not yield to any man in a wish to improve 
its practice, or render its ministration more 
perfect ; and if this could be effected by 
altering the appropriation of the revenue 
of the Church, it should meet with no op- 
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position from him, but to its present de- 
gradation and ultimate annihilation he 
never would be a party. He loved the 
Church as being the source of the little 
moral good which was to be found in Ire- 
land. Why, then, should his Majesty’s 
Ministers wish to diminish the means, and 
curtail the resources, of an establishment 
that had produced so much moral good 
as the Protestant Church in Ireland was 
capable of effecting? What, he would ask, 
was the crime which stained the characters 
of the peasantry of Ireland, but the de- 
based standard of morals which existed 
there? He knew the wants and wishes of 
the lower orders in Ireland, and it had 
ever been his anxious wish to raise them 
in the scale of society and improve their 
moral habits—and he was confident that 
if they were allowed free agency of 
thought, and that the sources of the Es- 
tablished Church were not curtailed, no 
more powerful engine could be resorted to 
than the ministration of the Church of 
England; the moral and religious cha- 
racter of the people would speedily be im- 
proved, and the internal peace and happi- 
ness of the country placed upon a secure 
basis. It was impossible that national pros- 
perity could exist without sound moral prin- 
ciples; and looking to the want of these 
principles as the greatest evil under which 
that country laboured, he looked with 
sorrow upon the introduction of any 
measure, the baneful effects of which 
must be to curtail the propagation of prin- 
ciples which must tend to counteract that 
evil. It was the absence of sound moral 
principles which made the passions of the 
people so excitable—it was the want of 
sound moral principle which rendered life 
and property insecure, and rendered the 
laws of no effect—and if Gentlemen 
wished to uphold the connexion between 
the two countries, let them beware how 
they disgusted the Protestants of Ireland. 
He admitted, with pain, that previous to 
the Union, the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland acted with great supine-~ 
ness. Since then, however, a great al- 
teration had taken place—a stimulus had 
been applied, and a very extensive diffusion 
of moral and religious knowledge had 
taken place. This, he thought, was the 
moment when great good might be effected. 
A certain portion of instruction had been 
communicated to the people; they were 
now in possession of a considerable de- 
gree of knowledge, which, if not accom 
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panied and controlled by the inculcation 
of sound moral principles, would, so far 
from being the source of good, but act as 
stimulants to sedition, violence, and out- 
rage. When this Bill was first introduced, 
his hon. friend, the member for Oxford, 
had spoken, and justly so, of the expan- 
sive force of Protestantism. He believed, 
that accordingly as the population of Ire- 
Jand advanced in knowledge, and exer- 
cised a freedom of thought and action, so 
would an extension of Protestant princi- 
ples take place. He had never done any- 
thing to induce to proselytism, but he 
would say the advancement of the moral 
principles of the Established Religion in 
Ireland could not be looked upon by any 
man but as an advantage to that country. 
He claimed for the Established Church 
the recognition of her having done much 
to improve the moral feeling of the coun- 
try, and instead of being spoliated, she 
ought to be fostered, cherished, and re- 
garded. He would not repeat anything 
that might be calculated to lessen the 
efficiency of what had fallen from his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for the 
University of Dublin. He concurred in 
the view taken by his hon. friend, and 
would be most happy to lend his humble 
efforts in carrying those views into effect. 
He had strong objections to the principle 
involved in the clause, and he also ob- 
jected to many of the particular bishoprics 
which it was proposed to reduce. The 
Bishops of Cork, Waterford, and Ossory, 
were not only diocesans, but the trustees 
of large funds which had been left for 
charitable purposes. He had heard it 
from two of the Bishops, and from the 
Dean and Chapter of Waterford, that if 
these bishoprics were abolished, the cha- 
rities would be diverted to other purposes 
than those intended, and the munificence 
of the testators would run in a different 
course from that which they had marked 
out for their appropriation. He regretted 
exceedingly to find, that the principles now 
frequently broached in that House had 
become so palatable. It was broadly 
stated, and the sentiments were cheered 
by hon. Members, that property was 
merely a matter of opinion. Should 
these principles continue to gain ground, 
a subtle casuist would have nothing to do 
but to set to and despoil it, as in the case 
of the West-India planter. When such 


arguments were received with approbation 
in Parliament, he could not view without 
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alarm the inevitable result which must 
ensue—a result which had been so long 
foreseen and which wassorapidly approach- 
ing. The public taste for spoliation would 
be found to increase in proportion as its 
appetite was pandered to, until at length 
all species of property would be de- 
stroyed. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, he should not 
trespass long upon the time of the House, 
and in the few observations which he 
meant to offer would confine himself to 
the clause then before the Committee, 
which he thought one of the most import- 
ant clauses in the Bill. He stated, ona 
former occasion, that the House having 
recognized the principle of the Bill, he 
would do everything in his power to reform 
the Church, as far as he could do, adhering 
to the preamble of the Bill, which set 
forth that it was intended for the purpose 
of promoting religion in Ireland. He 
would beg leave to call the attention of 
Ministers to the proposition which had 
been submitted by his hon. friend, the 
member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Shaw), and which had not been met by 
any hon. Gentleman who supported the 
Bill. Instead of diminishing the number 
of Bishops, he could not conceive why his 
Majesty’s Government should not be con- 
tent with diminishing their salaries as 
proposed ; and thus the fund which, they 
stated, would be necessary to provide for 
Church-cess, and the augmentation of 
small livings, would be placed at their 
disposal, and the Protestants of Ireland 
saved from the degradation they must feel 
ifthe number of their Bishops were reduced. 
If Ministers wished to act in the true spirit , 
of reform, why should they not equalize — 
the revenues of the bishoprics—say, for 
instance, 4,000/. a-year for each, and thus 
create a fund adequate for all the purposes 
required? Tle strongly objected to the 
practice of translating a Bishop from one 
see tc another. He thought Bishops 
should not be political Bishops, and 
therefore he should wish to see the power 
of the Minister over them curtailed. He 
also strongly objected io Bishops not 
residing within their sees, and would give 
no opposition to a proposition curtailing 
their incomes to half salaries, in the event 
of their not residing six months within 
their sees. He should like to hear from 
some member of the Government a reason 
for not adopting the proposition of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Shaw), but up to that moment, 
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no answer had been attempted by any 
hon. Member of that House, whether 
friend or foe. He had latterly heard very 
extraordinary sentiments broached in that 
House with respect to the rights of pro- 
perty. One hon. Member not long ago 
said that one-half the Church lands ought 
to be given to the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and the justice of such an appro- 
ptiation of the revenues of the Church was 
not denied by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
He also heard still more recently a most 
extraordinary speech made by the hon. 
and gallant General opposite (Sir H. 
Vivian). No man admired that gallant 
Officer in his professional capacity more 
than he did, but having had the honour of 
a seat in that House for three successive 
Parliaments, he must say, that he never 
heard sentiments uttered that appeared to 
him so extraordinary as those contained 
in the gallant General’s speech—senti- 
ments, be it remarked too, so different 
from those professed, at least, by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. Those sentiments he 
must not consider so much the senti- 
ments of the gallant General, as those 
of the highest personage in Ireland. He 
could not but feel a considerable degree 
of distrust at hearing such sentiments 
broached in such a quarter, when his 
Majesty’s Ministers did not deem it ne- 
cessary to repudiate them. He should 
strongly support the plan proposed by his 
hon. friend for reducing the incomes of the 
Bishops, rather than their numbers. 
Should the bishoprics be joined as pro- 
posed, the great extent of country they 
would cover must preclude the possibility 
of the Bishop discharging efficiently the 
duties imposed on him. Many of those 
bishoprics would comprise an extent of 
country of 150 Irish miles; and he would 
put it to English Members, whether it was 
possible the Bishop, under such circum- 
stances, could perform the duty as it 
ought to be done. The Bishops were in 
the habit of not only attending the churches, 
but of preaching in every Church through- 
out the diocese. It was impossible that 
that arduous, and what he considered 
necessary duty, could be performed, if the 
bishoprics were united. For these rea- 
sons, and wishing to promote a real and 
substantial reform in the Church of Ireland, 
he should vote for keeping the number of 
Bishops as at present, but for reducing 
their incomes. 

Lord Althorp said, that to leave the 
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number of Bishops as they now were, with 
twenty or thirty parishes in a diocese, 
would be ascandal; he meant that it was 
so contrary to the system in England, that 
it could not be to the benefit of the Church 
that it should remain so. The question 
to be looked at was, what was most expe- 
dient and most for the benefit of the 
Church. And it appeared to him that 
this alteration was essential to the in- 
terests of the Church, and would remove 
many objections urged against it. 
Colonel Perceval said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, the late Secretary for 
Ireland, had stated on a former occasion, 
that the principal object Ministers had in 
reducing the number of bishoprics in Ire- 
land, was, for the purpose of creating a 
fund to meet the sum collected on account 
of Vestry-cess, and also for the purpose 
of increasing the salaries of the working 
clergy. Nowit had been stated, and with 
great truth, that an ample fund could be 
found without inflicting the gratuitous in- 
sult upon the Protestants of Ireland which 
was meditated. He knew that reducing 
the number of Bishops would be felt in Ire- 
land as an insult; and that it was a 
gratuitous one, no man who had heard the 
speech of his hon. friend (Mr. Shaw) could 
doubt. The right hon. Gentleman, also, 
in introducing the measure stated, that 
another object Ministers had in view was, 
to do away with abuses in the Church. 
Now, the only abuse they appeared in- 
clined to remedy was, the curtailing of 
the number of Bishops. He had listened 
to the whole of the debates most atten- 
tively, and heard no other. His hon. 
friend, the member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Shaw), had asked a question 
which had met with no answer, and it was 
this—whether it would not be better that 
the Bishops of Derry and Raphoe should 
each have 4,000/. a-year, than that the 
Bishop of Derry should have 8,000/.? He 
regretted to find, that one of the argu- 
ments brought forward by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Shaw) appeared to make little im- 
pression on his Majesty’s Government— 
namely, the feeling which such a measure 
as the present was calculated to create in 
Ireland, with regard to the Repeal of the 
Union. He (Colonel Perceval) looked 
upon the consequences likely to flow 
from it in connexion with that question 
as most dangerous, and he called upon 
his Majesty’s Government to weigh the 
matter well before theyaltogether estranged 
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the feelings of the Protestants of Ireland. 
The primate, in a conversation with him, 
said, that he only consented to a diminu- 
tion in the number of Bishops, in the event 
of no other means being found to supply 
the necessary fund. Those means had 
been devised, and he hoped his Majesty’s 
Ministers would take the proposition 
into their consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated, that the number of 
benefices which the Bishops had _ to 
superintend was very limited, and he 
cited the instance of Killala, in which 
there were only twenty-seven benefices. 
He (Colonel Perceval) believed, that since 
that return had been made out, the 
number had been increased by the divi- 
sion of parishes. He knew, himself, that 
the parish of Erris was twenty-six miles 
long by twenty in breadth, and within 
a short period it had been divided into 
two; but if the funds admitted of it, it 
ought to have been divided into six 
parishes. There were other parishes in 
the neighbourhood where he (Colonel 
Perceval) resided, which were also so 
large as to require being divided. He 
thought they might learn a lesson from 
the Roman Catholics, who instead of 
diminishing the number of their Bishops, 
increased them. In Killala and Achonry 
there was but one Bishop of the Estab- 
lished Church, while there were two 
Roman Catholic Bishops. On the whole, 
seeing that no just reason had _ been 
given for reducing the number of 
Bishops, he must oppose the clause. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, that a third 
of the Protestants of Ireland were Pres- 
byterians, who hated the hierarchy as 
much as the Roman Catholics. If the 
Protestants were spread over Ireland as 
over England, twelve Bishops would be 
as sufficient for the area of Ireland as 
twenty-six for England. 

Sir Robert Bateson could not permit 
the observations of the hon. member for 
Mayo (Mr. D. Browne) to pass without a 
reply. That hon. Member stated, that the 
Presbyterians of Ireland hated episcopacy 
even more than they did Popery. Nowhe 
(Sir R. Bateson) resided in a part of the 
country, the great body of the population 
of which was composed of Presbyterians, 
and on their part he must state, that they 
entertained neither hatred for episcopacy 
or popery. In truth there wasno class of 
men who lived in greater harmony with 
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Mr. Shaw declined dividing the Com- 
mittee on the clause, upon the ground 
that, as he had stated, when he urged its 
postponement in the beginning of the 
evening, it must undergo further discussion 
when the hon. Members who were alluded 
to should be in the House, and when the 
question of the security of Church property 
should be settled, as, until then, he would 
not make any proposition touching the 
reduction of the incomes of future Bishops. 
He thought, therefore, that the division 
would be more conveniently taken at a 
future stage. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses from 33 to 38 also, inclusive 
were agreed to. 

The House resumed; the Committee to 
sit again, 


POPP PDD L OLD I 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 18, 1833. 


MrnuTEs.] Bills. The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the following Bills:—Consolidated Fund; 
Police Offices (London) ; Stafford Bribery.— Read a second 
time :—Militia Ballot Suspension. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Dunpas, from several Places, 
for the Abolition of Slavery.—By Lord Surrte.p, from 
Bradford, for an Alteration in the Apothecaries Act; and 
from Cavan for a Revision of the Criminal Code.—By 
Lord Po.timorgE, from two Places, for Amending the Sale 
of Beer Act. 


Sr. Luxke’s Vestry Bitu.] Lord 
Western moved the second reading of this 
Bill. He stated that the object of it was to 
lower the qualification of those who voted 
for the appointment of the Select Vestry, 
or that part of them to whom was in- 
trusted the management and direction of 
the poor. There were 16,000 houses in 
the parish, and yet the number of persons 
capable of votiug was very small. This 
was in consequence of the reduced value 
of property. The qualification to give the 
right of voting was by the Act of 1808, 
fixed at the renting a house assessed at 
30/. per annum. In consequence of the 
change in the value of property since that 
period, many of the houses that then let 
at 30/. per annum, now let for only 207, 
a-year. The object of this Bill, therefore, 
was to carry into effect the intention of 
the former Act, which was now in some 
degree frustrated by a change of circum- 
stances. The principle of this Bill had 
been already recognized by the Legisla- 
ture, for a Bill had been last year passed 
to lower the qualification of the voters for 
the trustees of the lighting and paving in 
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the parish. That Act worked well; and 
the inhabitants wished the principle of i 
to be extended to the case of the appoint- 
ment of the Directors of the Poor. He 
thought there would be no difficulty in 
their Lordships agreeing to adopt the same 
principle now which they had already 
recognized. If there should be any ob- 
jections to the details of the Bill, they 
might be amended in the Committee. 
He moved that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Lord Segrave moved, asan Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. The former Bill on this 
subject had stated, that ‘ great dissatis- 
faction” prevailed in the parish with re- 
spect to the present system. The word 
‘‘ reat” was now struck out, and he was 
informed, that among the parishioners at 
large there was no dissatisfaction whatever. 
There were now 1,274 Vestrymen, and 
this Bill would. increase that deliberative 
assembly to 3,000; for it was in fact a Bill 
to lower the qualification of a Vestryman. 

Lord Kenyon was likewise opposed to 
the Bill, and should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Lord Suffield thought there was some 
misunderstanding; for, as he was informed, 
there were but forty-eight Directors of the 
Poor, and the object of the Bill was to 
increase the constituency: of that body. 
That object had his decided support. 

Lord Wharncliffe should not vote 
against the second reading while the 
object of it was thus in doubt. He wished 
for information on oath on the subject. 
But if he found, as he believed he should, 
that, by Sir John Hobhouse’s Bill, all the 
persons rated in a certain way were Vestry- 
men, and that the object of this Bill was 
to increase the number of Vestrymen, he 
should vote against it. 

Lord Wynford believed, that that was 
the case. He thought 1,274 Vestrymen 
sufficiently numerous, and should vote for 
the Amendment. 

The Earl of Suffolk thought, that while 
the matter was in doubt they ought to go 
into the Committee. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Contents 18; Not Contents 7—Majority 
Il. 

Bill thrown out. 
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NELL, Accounts of all Fines, Fees, Forfeitures, &c., re- 
ceived, and of Money paid away, by the Divisional Justices 
of the Police District of Dublin Metropolis, from the date 
of the last Return, to January 1833.—On the Motion of 
Mr. RurHvEN, an Account of the Number of Paupers in 
the House of Industry, Dublin: also an Aecount of the 
Salaries and Emoluments of the different Curates in each 
Benefice in Ireland. 

Bill. Read a seeond time :—Notaries Public. 

Petitions presented. By Lord ALTHOoRP, from the Parish of 
St. John, Terrington, complaining of the Rector of that 
Parish (the Bishop of PETERBOROUGH) 3 from Hawkhurst, 
for some Alteration in the Tithe Commutation Bill with 
regard to the Tithes on Hops; from Killarney, for an Im- 
provement in the Tenures of Glebe Lands; from Kilfenora 
(Ireland), for the Repeal of the Subletting Act; from 
Byfield, and other Places, for Relief to the Dissenters from 
their present Grievances; from the Retailers of Beer in 
Sheffield and other Places, for Placing them on a footing 
with Licensed Victuallers; and from three Places, against 
Slavery.—By Mr. O’ConNELL, from the Electors of Repre- 
sentatives of various parts of the United Kingdom, against 
the Grant of 20,000,000/. to the Slave Owners.—By Mr. 
BETHELL, from Pocklington, for the Repeal of the Malt 
Tax, and against any Alteration in the Corn Laws; and 
from several Places, for Alterations in the Apothecaries Act, 
By Mr. H. B. Curteis, from Mayfield, Sussex,—against 
the Malt Tax.—By Mr, WILBRAHAM, from Louth and 
Burgh; and by Mr. BLAmirg, from Cockermouth and 
Penrith, against the General Register Bill.—By Mr. W1L- 
BRAHAM, from the Deanery of Anstley, complaining of 
Abuses in the Church Establishment in Wales; and from 
Preston, against the Renewal of the East-India Charter. — 
By Colonel Evans, from Rye; and by Mr. WILBRAHAM, 
from Northwich,—for Alterations in the Sale of Beer Act. 
—By Mr. Cummine Bruce, from Inyerness; Mr. H. B. 
Currteis, from Battle; and by an Hon. MEMBER, from 
Stafford, for the Abolition of Slavery—By Mr. Harpy, 
from Bradford, against the Apothecaries Act. 


Corporation oF Boston.] Major 
Handley : Thave a Petition to present from 
Charles Frederick Barber, of Boston, in 
the county of Lincoln. The fact of the 
existence of the public grievance here 
complained of—namely, corporate abuses 
—does not rest solely upon this document. 
A petition, containing similar allega- 
tions, and signed by many inhabitants of 
Boston, was, I believe, presented to this 
House by my hon. colleague about two 
months ago. That which is new to the 
House is the individual case of Mr. 
Barber, which demonstrates clearly the 
injury inflicted upon him individually, and 
upon the community at large, by the prac- 
tices complained of. The petitioner ac- 
cuses the Corporation of Boston of having 
applied to political and party purposestheir 
authority as Magistrates, and the resources 
of the town of which they are trustees— 
of having expended large sums of money 
to uphold illegal claims. He asserts, also, 
that at all the late elections for Members 
of Parliament, they have been in the habit 
of forcing their dependents to vote ac- 
cording to their dictation under pain of 
losing their situations. Upon these public 
grounds Mr. Barber appears before the 
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House as a petitioner, and it becomes my 
duty, however painful, to call its attention 
to the state of the Corporation of Boston. 
J now proceed to the case of the petitioner, 
and I am bound to say, that the state- 
ment I am about to make is, from all I 
can learn, substantially true. At the 
election of 1831 party spirit ran high, and 
gave rise to much contention; on one 
occasion a disturbance took place, windows 
were broken, and damage was done to 
other property. But as these unlawful 
proceedings arose out of the customary 
licence of elections, an earnest wish was 
felt by a majority of the inhabitants, when 
excitement had subsided, that the offend- 
ers should not be prosecuted. In order 
to smooth the way for this act of clemency, 
and restore peace and harmony among 
neighbours, at a public vestry it was 
agreed, upon the express understanding 
that no prosecution should take place, 
that the amount of damage done eae 
be paid for out of the parochial rate; and 
it was paid accordingly. Nevertheless, 
an indictment was preferred by the Magis- 
trates and others of their party against 
nine men implicated in the tumult, and 
they were convicted and sent to gaol. It 
was thought in the town, that these men 
were hardly used, that the promise of an 
amnesty had been violated, and consider- 
able interest being felt for their case, 
several addresses were printed and pub- 
lished, exposing the hardship to which they 
were subjected. A considerable number 
of copies of one of these addresses was 
publicly circulated from house to house, 
was put in the windows of a great many 
tradesmen, and exposed to view in other 
public parts of the town. The petitioner, 
among the many who had placed these 
Bills in their windows, were apprehended 
under warrants, taken before the borough 
Magistrates, and by them convicted on 
the oath of the Beadle, and fined in the 
full unmitigated penalty of 20/. for pub- 
lishing a printed bill without a printer’s 
name. The petitioner solemnly declares, 
that he was neither the author nor the 
printer of this bill. The penalty inflicted 
may be supposed to have no reference to 
the contents of the Bill—they were vitu- 
perations—the Corporation was the object 
of their abuse, and the corporate officers 
composed the evidence as well as the 
Bench, which convicted in 20/,, having 
a power of mitigation to 5/., the crime 
being the exposure in a window of a 
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hand-bill printed without the name of a 
printer, and previously circulated through 
the town, Rigidly to exact the full 
penalty to such an amount, and for such 
an offence, under such circumstances, 
appears to me, I confess, an Act of ex- 
treme severity, to say the least of it. This 
is only the beginning—much more and 
worse is to come. At the last Midsummer 
Assizes at Lincoln, these parties, after 
having paid these penalties, were indicted 
for a libel on the Corporation of Boston, 
said to be contained in the aforesaid hand- 
bill. A true bill wasfound. It must now 
be supposed that a measure of punishment 
was likely to fall upon these offenders, at 
least adequate to the crime laid to their 
charge. The prosecutors did not think 
so. Two more degrees of aggravation are 
still to be enumerated. At the following 
Assizes, the case was not brought to trial, 
but was removed by certiorari to the civil 
side ; by this process time was gained, the 
torture of suspense, and the fear of aggra- 
vated expenditure were superadded. Lastly, 
application was made (and refused, I am 
happy to say) to the Court of King’s 
Bench, a few days ago, for a rule to change 
the venue, cn the plea that an impartial 
Jury, Special or Common, could not be 
had in the large county of Lincoln, to try 
the matter at issue between the Corpora- 
tion of Boston and the petitioner, Charles 
Frederick Barber. Now, Sir it is, natural 
to inquire who is Mr. Barber? Hon. 
Gentlemen will suppose that he must be 
some person of great wealth and influence 
whose consequence has rendered him an 
object of jealousy to a public body con- 
trolling great public resources, and wield- 
ing Magisterial authority. Mr. Barber 
must be the patron of the anti-corporate 
party. The man against whom, not the 
whole force of the law alone, but that 
more tremendous engine—the law’s delay 
—has been employed, must at least be 
wealthy! No such thing, Mr, Charles Fre- 
derick Barber, the object of this long-spun 
prosecution, is a poor lame tailor with a 
large family (I believe three children), and 
possessing nothing in this world but his 
industry wherewith to feed and clothe 
them. His goods were distrained for the 
payment of the penalty of 20/., but re- 
leased by the kindness of his friends. This 
petitioner, therefore, humbly prays your 
hon. House to take his case under your 
serious consideration, and in your proposed 
enactments on the Law of Libel, as in the 
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reforms which you are about to enact in 
municipal institutions, to take especial care 
to enact such laws as shall prevent the 
officers and members of the Body Corpo- 
rate of this borough, and other public 
bodies, from expending the funds with 
which they are intrusted in bribery and 
corruption at elections, or in the prosecu- 
tion of individuals opposed to them in 
politics. And that a Committee of your 
hon. House be appointed, or a Commis- 
sion sent down into this borough, to in- 
vestigate and examine evidence on the 
spot as to the abuses of the Corporation 
officers. Sir, I stand not here to call 
upon this House to interfere between indi- 
viduals struggling before the legal tribu- 
nals ; my object is not to screen from just 
and adequate punishment any man, be -he 
rich or poor, who may have offended 
against the existing laws; but I feel it to 
be my duty to expose, in its true colours, 
a case, in which the authority of a power- 
ful institution appears to have been pros- 
tituted, and the discharge of Magisterial 
functions to have been tinctured with feel- 
ings of a vindictive and malignant nature. 
This is no squabble of individuals. It is 
here stated, and I believe correctly stated, 
that these prosecutions are supported out 
of the corporate funds. It could never 
have been the intention of the donors that 
their benefactions should be so employed. 
This is not a case of individuals, for it is 
well known, that a body, in which there is 
a divided responsibility, will in many cases 
adopt measures which no individual of 
that same body would venture to pursue 
singly. It will not now be said, that Cor- 
porations are authorised to hold property 
as an individual, and to apply it to pur- 
poses having no sort of reference to their 
Charter. But suppose a divided interest 
in a Corporation, is a majority to make 
such extraneous application as to deprive 
the minority of all advantage whatever to 
be derived from property which all hold in 
common? Towards the Corporation of 
Boston, individually, I have no feeling of 
hostility ; for one Member of it I entertain 
the highest respect,from him I acknowledge 
with pleasure to have received essential 
obligations ; he, [ am sure, never concur- 
red in these harsh measures. But, Sir, in 
my mind, the case of this petitioner affords 
a strong illustration of the injuries done 
to individuals and to communities by com- 
binations authorised by law; consequently, 
an undeniable proof of the defective state 
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of the law. But is the mischief confined 
to individuals or to small communities ? 
Or does it affect the condition of the pub- 
lic weal by corrupting the source of legis- 
lation? Does it not strike at the root of 
purity of elections?’—and have not these 
combinations, by corrupting the Legisla- 
ture, brought this country into a state of 
debt and difficulty of which no man can 
say what will be the termination ? In vain 
has the Reform Bill been passed, in order 
to secure purity of elections, if the sources 
from which corruption flows remain un- 
checked ; if the instruments by means of 
which the legislative powers were formerly 
usurped are still to retain full force and 
vigour ; if patronage shall continue to lure 
the Alderman, and the Alderman have 
still corporate powers wherewith to corrupt 
the burgess to yield obedience, or means 
to corrupt him at the public charge; if 
party feeling and private interest are still 
to control the appointment to petty offices, 
the distribution of public charities, and 
the administration of public justice, thea 
is that great measure, for which the people 
have done and suffered so much, a mere 
dead letter. As long as these practices 
shall continue, so long will the measure of 
Reform granted be unsatisfactory ; it will 
be justly so, for it is incomplete, and will 
every day be less effective. It is to be 
deplored, that there is but too much dis- 
position in these days to hold the consti- 
tuted authorities in contempt. When 
such things are, as those which I have 
related, it may be matter of regret; but it 
can cause no surprise. When authority, 
when the powers confided by the law for 
the benefit of the people, is converted into 
an engine for oppressing them; when all 
sense of due proportion between crime and 
punishment gives way to feelings of poli- 
tical and private rancour; when the poor 
man is pursued, persecuted by a body of 
men, separated and segregated from the 
people, armed with privileges to sit on 
the vantage ground of the judgment seat 
for their protection ; when the constituted 
authorities by their conduct merit con- 
tempt; then is this House imperatively 
called upon to examine, investigate, and 
interpose, that it may in the time of need 
rescue the laws from abuse, the people 
from oppression. It gives me great satis- 
faction to hear, that the Committee on 
abuses of Corporations have recommended, 
and that it is the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to appoint a Commission for the 
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purpose of inquiring into the practices of 
those bodies. 


Mr. Wilks supported the prayer of the 


petition, and expressed a hope, that when 
the question of Corporations was brought 
before the House, it would not forget the 
case of Boston, and of the unfortunate 
Barber. 


Criaims on THE Danisu Govern- 
MENT.|] Mr. Parker presented a Petition 
from the Corporation of Cutlers in Shef- 
field, setting forth that they, in common 
with others of his Majesty’s subjects, had 
sustained great loss in consequence of the 
confiscation, several years ago, of property 
to a large amount by the Danish govern- 
ment, which belonged to British subjects. 
The hon. Member, in laying that petition 
before the House, pressed upon their at- 
tention the oppressive and unjust conduct 
of the Danish government, and their utter 
disregard of those principles which had 
hitherto regulated civilized warfare. But 
the petitioners had also a strong claim on 
our Government, arising from the fact, 
that our Government had confiscated 
1,200,0002. of Danish property, a part of 
which ought to be appropriated to pay 
the petitioners. Protection was due from 
the British Government to every member 
of the British nation, at home and abroad ; 
and he was sure there was no expense to 
which the nation at large would more 
cheerfully contribute than that which re- 
lieved their fellow-countrymen from the 
injustice, however provoked, of a foreign 
power. 

Mr. Buckingham supported the petition. 
The claim was only for 100,000/., and 
that was not one-tenth of the sum received 
as droits of Admiralty by the Govern- 
ment on Danish property. 

The Debate was adjourned. 


QUALIFICATION UNDER THE REFORM 
Acr.] Colonel Evans would not occupy 
much of the attention of the House on 
the present occasion. The object of his 
Motion was, to repeal the proviso in the 
27th clause of the Reform Act, relative to 
the payment of rates and taxes as a quali- 
fication for exercising the elective fran- 
chise. The effect of that clause, which 
was a very short one, had been, as he was 
informed, to disfranchise not fewer than 
300,000 voters all over the country. In 
Westminster it was expected that the 
number of voters, under the Reform Bill, 
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would have been from 18,000 to 20,000, 
but, in consequence of the proviso in 
question, he believed they did not exceed 
6,000, 4,600 being the largest number 
polled at the two last contested elections. 
He thought the clause highly objection- 
able, inasmuch as it tended to limit the 
constituency, the number of voters under 
a 10/. franchise subject to this qualifica- 
tion not being greater than it would have 
been under a 20J. franchise. Government 
originally proposed the payment, not only 
of rates and taxes but of rent, as a quali- 
fication for voting; but the payment of 
rent was abandoned at the instance of 
the opponents of Reform, although he 
thought Ministers had quite as good a 
right to require rent to be paid as to insist 
upon the payment of rates and taxes. 
He, however, objected to the existence of 
any such qualification, the only effects of 
which were improperly to limit the con- 
stituency, and open a door to corruption. 
Hundreds and thousands of voters had 
had their rates and taxes paid for them 
by candidates; in fact, he believed there 
had been as much corruption at the last 
as at any previous general election. One 
of the evils of the clause was, that it gave 
an undue power of interference to the 
collectors of rates and taxes, who were 
persons likely to interest themselves in 
election tactics. Upon every ground of 
expediency and justice he objected to such 
a qualification. The hon. and gallant 
Member concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend so much of 
the Reform Act as related to the payment 
of rates and taxes as a qualification for 
exercising the elective franchise. 

Lord Althorp wished to abstain from 
making alterations in the Reform Act 
during the present Session, and until the 
working of the approaching Registration 
should be observed. The object of the 
clause to which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber objected was to afford a satisfactory 
proof of occupancy. He was aware that, 
at the last election, its effect had been to 
restrict the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise more than was intended or expected ; 
but he thought that objection would not 
apply to the next Registration. It was 
partly owing to the mode of collecting 
rates, and partly in consequence of the 
carelessness or imperfect information of 
electors, that the constituency had been 
so limited under this clause; but neither 
of those causes were likely to operate 
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again; and he did not think that, in the 
Registration about to commence, there 
would be found that diminution of voters 
in consequence of non-qualification of 
which the hon. and gallant Member com- 
plained. The hon. Gentleman stated, that 
hundreds and thousands of voters had had 
their rates paid for them by candidates; 
he (Lord Althorp) was not at all aware 
of that, and thought that the hon. and 
gallant Member’s information on the sub- 
ject was fallacious, or greatly exaggerated. 
Under the former system rates could be 
paid at the time of polling, which was 
evidently encouragement to corruption ; 
but now that taxes were required to be 
paid by a certain day distant from the 
time of election, a material obstruction 
was thrown in the way of bribery. “He 
apprehended, even taking the hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement as to what had occurred 
at the last Registry to be correct, that a 
similar result would not occur at the next 
Registry. The object of the clause which 
the hon. Member now sought to alter was, 
that the occupiers of 107. houses claiming 
a right to vote therefrom, should be bond 
Jide the occupiers of such houses. What- 
ever might be the amount of qualification 
giving the elective franchise, it would be 
admitted by every one, that precautions 
should be taken so as to prevent the pri- 
vilege from being acquired by fraudulent 
means. Now, the object of this clause 
was, to prevent persons who pretended to 
occupy a house of a certain value, which 


it was not, from acquiring the right of 


voting. He felt bound, from experience 
of the working of the Bill in this respect, 
and upon general principle, to oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Hume was sorry that the noble 
Lord was opposed to this amendment of 
the Reform Bill. Tf, as the noble Lord 
admitted, the effect of the clause in ques- 
tion had been to limit the constituency, 
and as, of course, the noble Lord’s object 
was to enlarge the constituency, he was 
surprised to find the noble Lord oppose 
this Motion. He understood the noble 
Lord to say, that he would agree to this 
alteration next year. 

Lord Althorp said, he intended to pro- 
pose other alterations, but not this one, 
in the Reform Bill, in the next Session of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hume regretted that this alteration 
was not to be included amongst the in- 
tended amendments. During the Mary- 
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Iebone election he had himself seen several 
letters to one of the candidates from elec- 
tors, who stated, that circumstances of a 
temporary nature had prevented them from 
paying their rates, but that if he would 
assist them in doing so they would vote 
for him. Such a clog should not be im- 
posed on the right of voting. If a man 
possessed a house of the bond fide value 
of 101., that ought to be sufficient security 
to give him the privilege of voting, and 
the payment of taxes should not be at all 
taken into account. When this part of 
the Reform Bill was under discussion, he 
(Mr. Hume) opposed it, and he was in- 
formed at the time that this payment of 
the rates, as a condition prior to voting, 
had been for years the fruitful source of 
bribery and corruption in Westminster. 
As an election was likely to take place 
in the course of the next year, it was most 
important that they should adopt this 
alteration, in order to increasé, instead of 
diminish, the number of electors, as the 
clause as it stood was culculated to do. 

Colonel Evans replied. He had heard 
no satisfactory reply from the noble Lord 
to the objections which he had stated to 
the clause referred to in the Reform Bill. 
The conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
in resisting this Motion, was not calculated 
to increase their popularity in the country. 
He felt compelled to go to a division on 
the Motion. 

The House divided on the question, 
that leave be given to bring in the Bill : 
Ayes 27; Noes 84—Majority 57, 


List of the Avv¥s. 
O’Connell, J. 


Corn Laws. 


Barron, W. 


Bish, T. O’Connor, D. 
Blake, J. Parrott, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. Pease, J. 


Philips, M. 
Pryme, G. 
Rippon, C. 


Butler, Colonel 
Evans, Colonel 
Fenton, J. 
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Corn Laws.| Mr. Fryer, after pre- 
senting a Petition from the inhabitants of 
Wolverhampton, praying for a repeal, or 
at least considerable alteration, of the 
Corn-laws, proceeded with his Motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill to alter and amend 
Act 9, Geo. 4th, c. 60, commonly called 
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the Corn-law. The hon. Member, in 
doing so, observed, that this was a far 
more important measure than any which 
had been brought forward by his Majesty’s 
Ministers ; it was a measure that regarded 
the support and maintenance of the people 
of this couritry. What was it he wanted ? 
What did he aim at? His object was, to 
procure sufficient employment and suffi- 
cient food for the people of this country. 
Radical reformer as he was, that was all 
that he aimed at. He did not seek to 
pull down the aristocracy, or to dethrone 
the King; all that he aimed at was, to 
obtain for the people employment and 
bread, and he wished to effect that object 
by repealing one of those bad laws which 
had been made in that House by a landed 
oligarchy in despite of the people. His end 
was good. Now, what were his means? 
His means were honest. He wished to 
abolish all monopolies, and, first and fore- 
most, that, without the repeal of which 
nothing else would avail-—the monopoly of 
food, the monopoly of labour—by repealing 
the Corn-laws. The repeal of taxes, such 
as the House and Window-tax, would do 
no good unless the Corn-laws were re- 
pealed. ‘I'he Corn-laws prevented us from 
exporting our manufactures to corn-grow- 
ing countries in exchange for their corn, 
and limited our consumption of corn. 
The opening the trade to China would 
only render tea cheaper, it would effect 
no other good, as we could not send 
manufactures there: but we could send 
our manufactures tocorn-growing countries 
if we were allowed to take their corn in 
exchange. What was the nature of 
slavery in the West Indies? There the 
slaves were forced under the fear of the 
cart whip to labour for the advantage of 
their masters. The white slaves in Eng- 
land were forced to labour for the advan- 
tage of their landlords, who had made 
wicked laws, like the Corn Bill, to compel 
them todo so. Inthe year 1815, when 
that bad Bill was brought forward, it was 
opposed by Lord Grenville on the principles 
of justice, though Lord Grenville was a 
Tory. And there were Tories now a-days ; 
but what werethey? They glorified Pitt, 
but knew not how to imitate him. Expe- 
diency was theit motto. They were all 
their lives voting against emancipation, 
like the right hon. Baronet, the member 
for Tamworth, when all on a sudden they 
veered round, and voted for it. Why ? 
Bevause it was expedient. The same with 
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Reform. They had always opposed Re- 
form; but in one day turned round and 
were ready to vote for it, and upon the 
same plea, namely, that it was expedient. 
Oh! these were bastard Tories, born on a’ 
dunghill. The right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had no occasion to laugh at the 
Tories. They were themselves degenerate, 
apostate Whigs, possessed of no statesman- 
like principles; who, having been borne 
into office on the shoulders of the people, 
had since deserted the popular cause ; 
ingrates, who had kicked down the ladder 
by which they had mounted to power, 
alike dishonest to their friends and enemies 
to themselves. Taxes should be placed 
upon fixed property, and not upon the 
backs of the people, until the last feather 
broke them. On what ground, he would 
ask, did the landlords call for protection ? 
He would denominate the protection which 
they got nothing but robbery. One pre- 
tence for this law was, that it gave 
reinunerating prices to the farmer and 
encouraged agriculture. He was as anxious 
as any one could be to encourage agricul- 
ture ; but he would contend that this law 
did no such thing; it merely rendered 
the farmer a conduit-pipe to put greater 
profits in the pockets of the landlords. 
The farmers were rendered by this law 
mere serfs and vassals, and sponges for 
the landlords to squeeze. It was said, 
that the farmers suffered from the pressure 
of the Poor-rates. Who caused the Poor- 
rates? [An Hon. Member: “The Ma- 
nufacturers”}.No, it was the landlords who 
caused the Poor-rates; by their exactions 
they prevented the farmer from cultivating 
and manuring his farm; they ate up his 
capital, and in that manner brought him 
to starvation. The landlords asserted, that 
heavier taxes were imposed on them than 
on the inhabitants living in towns. Even 
if that was the case, which it was not, 
it ought to be so. They had no right to 
pay the interest of the debt by taxes on 
labour. Such taxes should be laid on the 
property of the country. He was not one 
of those who would take off taxes so as 
to violate the public credit, or so as to 
prevent the Government from doing all 
the good they could ; and he would there- 
fore say, tax all the luxuries of life—tea, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, &c., but let the 
people have their labour free, and get in 
exchange for it cheap food; tax those 
luxuries, but let the industrious have cheap 
bread. The price of food affected the 
212 
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manufacturers because the master could 
not afford to give the same wages for ten 
hours of labour as he could for sixteen 
hours, and therefore the labouring classes 
were obliged to work the greater number 
of hours, in order to maintain themselves 
and families, and without which excess of 
labour it was impossible for the manufac- 
turer to compete with foreign countries. 
When the abolitionists came to ask him 
for his support,he had asked them, whether 
they would do away with the Corn-laws ? 
They told him they did not understand 
the question. “Then away with you,” 
cried he. He, however, wished to make 
friends, and he would ask those who cried 
out for the abolition of slavery, and had 
crossed the Atlantic to find it, to look at 
home, and endeavour to free the white 
slaves in England ; he could assure them, 
if they did not vote with him to-night, the 
people of England would say that all their 
zeal and exertions to accomplish the abo- 
lition of negro slavery were based in cant, 
and (he would add) hypocrisy. The 
Cotton Lords, too, instead of asking for 
delay with the Factory Bill, for which he 
would vote, in order to rouse them, ought 
to come forward, and boldly and stoutly 
demanda repeal of the accursed Bread-tax, 
and also the repeal of all taxes upon raw 
materials of manufacture; he should vote 
for the Factories Bill, in order to compel 
the Cotton Lords not to grind down the 
labourer. The repeal of the Corn-laws 
would work beneficially for the interests 
of the country, by effecting a rise in the 
price of corn in other countries, and 
thereby disable them from competing in 
manufactures with this country, or at 
Jeast would bring them to the same level. 
There were some who cried out for emi- 
gration, and said, that emigration was 
good, because it enabled people to live 
abroad who would starve here, and leave 
a plenty for those who remained behind ; 
and the best of our workmen accordingly 
left us; but, he would say, instead of 
sending them abroad in search of food, 
let them stay at home and import it, in 
spite of all the boroughmongering landed 
oligarchy. Let the funded interest look 
about them too, if this 20,000,000/. for 
the Colonists be added to the funded debt, 
for it was a debt that would taint the 
whole, and would be sponged off with the 
rest. As for the Ministers, they did not 
seem to know what they were about, the 
noble Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
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not tell one day what he meant to do the 
day after. ‘“‘Oh! there must not be 
this vacillating ; it will never do.” As to 
the Corn-laws, their continuance on the 
present system would ruin the farmers,and, 
eventually, the landowners; and these rich- 
ly deserved it. The noble Lord had all but 
called the hon. member for Whitehaven a 
rogue; but the noble Lord was to do some- 
thing like what was proposed by that hon. 
Member. ‘This looked something like the 
Barringtonian method. Ministers looked 
upon this question as upon others—as 
Basil Hall went to America—with one 
eye; and here he would repeat what the 
Massachusett farmers said to Basil Hall, 
“that the English landed interest were 
killing the goose for the sake of the egg.” 
If he was asked who were the greatest 
enemies to the important interests he had 
mentioned, he would point to those now 
occupying the Ministerial bench, because 
they went with the oligarchy in supporting 
and keeping up this unjust tax, and the 
consequent cruel and baneful monopolies. 
If he spoke to Christian men, he need not 
say more; the justice of his cause was 
as immutable and unchangeable as the 
heavens themselves. But before he sat 
down, he must say a word or two to his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Some time ago they 
had agitated the country from one end to 
the other—they had indirectly, if not 
directly, encouraged Political Unions— 
had advised the King to dissolve the 
Parliament—-had told the Bishops to put 
their house in order—and, to crown the 
whole, they had (to use the slang term of 
the day) swamped the House of Peers. 
For what had all this been done? The 
Government had answered, ‘why, for 
Reform.” But he begged to ask where 
the Reform was, or in what it consisted ? 
Surely there was no Reform in the Irish 
Coercion Bill? There was no Reform in 
the Irish Church Temporalities Bill ; in 
short, there had not been a single measure 
brought forward that would benefit the 
people of England. The expediency- 
Tories were laughing, jeering, and sneer- 
ing at their adversaries opposite, and 
crying out to them “that they had got 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill.” True it was, that the people had 
got ‘* nothing but the Bill.” Thenoble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Russell) had himself 
admitted the other night that he had abstain- 
ed from bringing forward certain measures, 
dear to his heart, because he was afraid 
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of a collision. This statement he (Mr. 
Fryer must say was not statesmanlike. 
The noble Lord ought to bring forward 
these measures even in defiance of the 
House of Commons, and then, if that 
House should refuse to do justice, it would 
be open to the noble Lord to appeal to 
the people by a dissolution. That would 
be the truly fair course, and it must come 
to it. There was now, it was well known, 
a strong impression abroad that affairs 
could not remain as they were at present, 
great apprehensions were entertained of a 
great and sudden change. The country 
stood now, as it were, upon a Vesuvius, 
and there must either be Reform or Revo- 
lution. He sought by his present Motion, 
which was for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Act 9th George 4th, c. 60, 
commonly called the Corn-Law, to return 
back to the system which prevailed in the 
year 1791, when the country flourished 
and prospered. At that time, when the 
ptice of wheat was between 50s. and 54s. 
the duty per quarter was only 2s. 6d. He 
should hope the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Althorp) entertained something of the 
same opinion on this subject as himself, 
at least he was sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade ought to do so, for if he 
(Mr. Fryer) had read the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech correctly, he had at 
Manchester hoisted the flag of free trade. 

Lord Althorp thought, that the question 
having already been fully discussed during 
the present Session of Parliament, it was 
not now necessary to enter into another 
discussion upon it, particularly as the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that the ground 
of the former decision of the House upon 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman’s col- 
league was not a direct rejection of the 
Motion, but merely that at the present 
time it was not desirable to enter into it. 
He was ready to tell the hon. Gentleman, 
that his (Lord Althorp’s) own opinion 
accorded with many of the statements 
which had been made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, but he differed from him in the 
mode in which he proposed to deal with 
the subject. He (Lord Althorp) considering 
the quantity of business still before the 
House, and the advanced period of the 
Session, could not think it convenient to 
enter into a discussion of this question, 
and the more so because at present, as 
the hon. Gentleman well knew, there was 
no immediate necessity for legislative 
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interference in this respect, but, on the 
contrary, the manufacturing districts were 
admitted to be in a much better situation 
at present than the agricultural districts, 
and therefore the question did not seem 
to press so much as the hon. Gentleman 
inferred. Under these circumstances, 
he should not now enter into any argu- 
ment on the topics introduced by the 
hon. Member, but should do that which 
he had done on a former occasion when 
the question was introduced—namely, 
move the previous question. 

Mr. Hume thought, that many of the 
topics which had been urged by the hon. 
member for Wolverhampton were well 
worthy the attention of the House and 
the Government. The real question was, 
whether it was fit that the people of 
England should get their food as cheaply 
as possible and be fully employed. The 
present system effected neither, and he 
agreed with the hon. member in thinking 
that a change would effect both those 
objects. Was the present system of in- 
justice to continue until the next Session, 
or was the Legislature to perpetuate the 
misery and starvation arising from the 
existing law? It ought not to be. He 
concurred with the hon. member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Fryer) in thinking, that 
the present system would ultimately ruin 
the landholders. If they wished to persist, 
he (Mr. Hume) cared little if they were 
ruined, and in that respect they might 
have their own way. But this question 
affected other parties besides the landed 
gentry, and whom it was the duty of the 
Government to protect. He could not 
help thinking that the landed proprietors 
ought themselves tobe the first to advocate 
a change in the system, the abolition of 
which would give renovated vigour to all 
the interests in the country. In every 
point of view he could not but express 
his opinion, that no subject could more 
deserve the attention of the Government, 
and that six weeks of the present Session 
would have been much better employed 
on this subject than in discussing the 
Irish Coercion Bill. The greatest measure 
of relief to the country that the Govern- 
ment could take up was the opening of a 
free trade in corn, which, instead of 
injuring, would really be productive of 
good to the landed proprietors, would 
increase the revenue, and generally benefit 
the whole community. He, therefore, 
could not understand how the noble Lord 
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opposite could satisfy himself by a post- 
ponement of the question for another 
year, and particularly at the present time; 
when the manufacturing population were 
not in deep distress and up in arms, 
afforded amost fitting opportunity for a dis- 
cussion. He with pleasure supported the 
view of the subject taken by the hon, 
Member who had brought forward the 
Motion, andonlyregretted the Government 
should not now meet the question. 

Colonel Wood said, it appeared that 
with the hon. member for Middlesex, it 
was a matter of utter indifference whether 
the landlords andagriculturists were ruined 
or not. He was glad the noble Lord had 
not taken the advice of the hon. member 
for Middlesex, and foreborne from going 
into-an inconvenient discussion on the 
subject. He was quite sure that if the 
six weeks employed on the Irish Coercion 
Bill had been employed on the Corn Ques- 
tion, the result would have been a Report 
from the Committee that the present Corn- 
Jaws gave to the grower and the consumer 
the fairest price that could be established 
for the interests of both. ‘The law as it 
now stood was not originally adopted bya 
willing House of Commons, but had 
emanated from the distress in which both 
the manufacturers and the agriculturists 
were involved, and this circumstance forced 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House to 
unite in placing the question on its present 
basis, He was sure that the landed in- 
terests were quite as much identified with 
the lower orders of the people as the 
manufacturers. The hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the Motion charged the 
agriculturists with being the cause of 
dear bread, but he admitted that the 
manufacturers worked the children in their 
factories sixteen hours a day. He would 
say, let us adhere to the adage, ‘ Live 
and let live.” Convinced he was, that so 
far as regarded rents, the agriculturists 
did not look to the Corn-laws to keep 
them up. If the whole rental of the 
country were abandoned to-morrow it 
would not make a difference of 1s. in the 
price of wheat. He wished that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were in a situation to 
go fully into the question, for at present 
the non-settlement of it threw doubts 
upon the relations between landlord and 
tenant. As, however, they were not in 
such a situation, he would vote for the 
Amendment. 


Mr, O'Connell said, that the hon, and 
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gallant Member misunderstood what had 
fallen from the hon. mover in reference to 
factory children, That Gentleman had 
expressed his determination to vote for 
the Factory Bill, though one of its effects 
was, to diminish the amount of wages. 
That Bill was undoubtedly called for by 
humanity, although it must be admitted, 
that the parents of the children would not 
have their condition much improved by it. 
But still it was necessary, and he hoped 
it would speedily be carried, Surely, if 
any thing ought to be free from a tax, in 
a manufacturing and industrious nation. 
it was food; and it was in consequence of 
its being taxed, that children were obliged 
to work sixteen hours a-day. He, for 
one, entered his solemn protest against 
any measure tending to make food more 
dear, and on that account would support 
the Motion. 

Major Handley said, that if the Corn 
Laws were as disastrous in their effects as 
they were described to be, they ought to 
be instantly repealed ; but he should be 
prepared to show, whenever the proper 
time came, that the effects of those laws 
were very much misunderstood. He de- 
plored very much the jealousy which was 
getting up between the different classes, 
which could only be injurious to both. 
For the agriculturists, he claimed a pro- 
tection commensurate to the heavy bur- 
thens which were laid on the landed 
interest; and he was sure, whatever the 
manufacturers might suppose, that the 
ruin of the agriculturists would be the 
annihilation of their own hopes. He 
wished the’ manufacturers to look to the 
home market. There was a time when 
the use of tea, and sugar, and fine clothes 
were unknown, but they were now found 
in every cottage in the country. The 
farmers formerly spun and made their own 
cloth, and went without these luxuries, 
and probably were as happy then as now; 
if they were to return to their former 
habits, it was not for him to say who 
would be the principal losers. If the 
Legislature relieved the farmers from the 
Poor-rate, which, in 1792,was 2,000,0002., 
and was now 9,000,000/., and from the 
national debt, the interest of which was 
then 10,000,000/., and was now nearly 
30,000,0002., he should most readily con- 
sent to a complete free trade in corn and 
all other things. 

The Earl of Darlington regretted, that 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) should 
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have deprecated discussion, should have 
proposed no measure to amend the laws, 
and yet should have stated that those 
laws wanted amendment. Such conduct 
could only have the effect of unsettling 
the public mind. At present, no contract 
could be made about land, no farms could 
be let, no land could be bought or sold, 
because the question was in an unsettled 
condition. He conceived that the present 
Corn-laws were the best possible for the 
farmer and for the consumer ; but if they 
were to be altered, the sooner that were 
effected the better. He hoped that the 
noble Lard would propose the alteration 
which he thought necessary, and not 
leave people continually to expect an 
alteration which never was made. 

Lord Althorp never said, that he meant 
to make any alteration, He had merely 
admitted, in reply to the hon. member 
for Wolverhampton, that these laws were 
not the best possible. 

Colonel Evans said, the Corn-laws were 
a monopoly of the worst description, and 
he could not understand how any Admi- 
nistration which advocated free trade, 
could keep up that monopoly. They 
were about to open the trade to China, 
why not open the Corn monopoly. He 
thought this a very good opportunity for 
making the alteration; for, by letting the 
Colonies send all their produce here, we 
might make some abatement in the 
20,000,000/. it was proposed to grant 
them. 

Mr. Mark Philips thought, as respect- 
ed the end of the Session, that this was 
not a favourable opportunity for making 
the present Motion; but, as respected the 
full employment of the manufacturers, it 
was a most favourable time to alter the 
Corn-laws. It would be far better to do 
it, when the manufacturers were employed 
and contented, than to do it under the 
pressure of their great distress. He would 
not then enter into the subject; but he 
could not avoid making an cbservation 
or two. For example, he put it to 
Gentlemen to consider for one moment 
what would have been the state of the 
hand-loom weavers in Lancashire at this 
time, if the Corn trade had been thrown 
open, and kept open since the peace? It 
was plain, that there would have been a 
steady demand for the produce of their 
labour to pay for the foreign corn, and 
they wale have been much better off 
than they now were. If that market had 
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been established, they would have been 
continued in employment, and they would 
not have had the mortification of seeing 
the raw material—for he could call cotton 
twist nothing but the raw material, it 
having undergone only one operation— 
exported, instead of the produce of their 
labour, With free trade in corn, cotton 
cloth, and not twist, would have been 
exported. That was a view of the ques- 
tion which was of great importance to 
these people. He believed, that when it 
was closely examined, it would be proved 
that the present system was the worst 
possible. We could not wholly dispense 
with foreign corn, but instead of ob- 
taining a ready supply by means of our 
cotton goods, continually exported, when- 
ever it became necessary to buy foreign 
corn, gold had to be sent out of the coun- 
try in the first instance. The exchange 
went against us, and there immediately 
ensued a risk of a panic. He had seen 
only one, but that was atime which he 
never wished to see again. It was neces- 
sary to keep a supply of precious metals, 
but there was great danger of that supply 
being diminished under the present 
system; whereas, if there was a regular 
trade in cotton and corn, the deficiency 
of a harvest would occasion no such evil 
consequences. The landed Gentlemen 
spoke as if they bore all the burthen of 
the Poor-laws. That he denied. The 
large manufacturing towns absorbed a 
large part of the surplus population of the 
country, and when that population was 
not employed, the town people had to 
support it. He believed, that the manu- 
facturing community with which he was 
connected, supported not less than 40,000 
natives of the sister kingdom. He was 
quite ready to go into an investigation of 
the subject, and he regretted that it had 
not been brought forward at the time 
when a subject of far less interest, the 
Coercive Bill for Ireland, occupied the 
attention of the House. They might then 
have had time to do an act of justice to 
the country, and till that was done, till 
the Corn-laws were repealed, all the re- 
ductions in expenditure which could be 
made, all the reductions of taxation poss 
sible, would give the country no relief. 
Mr. Pease did not defend the Corn- 
laws on principle, but he was satisfied 
that the present was not the proper time 
to alter them. He was connected with 
both manufacturers and agriculturists, 
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and he was convinced, that his manufac- 
turing constituents were assured, that if 
they crippled their agricultural neighbours, 
they would cripple their best customers. 
They were also assured, that if the Corn- 
laws were repealed, it would not be one 
part only of the land which would go out 
of cultivation, but the whole. If the 
manufacturers were willing to take upon 
themselves the whole burthens of the 
landlords, they might open the Corn 
trade; but unless they were willing to do 
that, to open the trade, to allow of im- 
portation, even at a low rate of fixed duty, 
would not destroy a part of the agri- 
cultural interest, but the whole. Till the 
manufacturers were ready to take upon 
themselves all the burthens of the landed 
interest, the protecting duty must be 
continued. ; 

Mr. Whitmore said, that he would sup- 
port the Motion on this ground, that if 
the Motion were carried, and a Bill 
brought into the House, they would then 
be able to say what alteration could be 
effected in the present system of Corn- 
laws. He would have contented himself 
with this declaration, had it not been for 
the extraordinary conclusions at which the 
hon. member for Durham (Mr. Pease) 
appeared to have arrived. He (Mr. 
Whitmore) denied the accuracy of those 
conclusions, contending, that if the trade 
in corn were to be thrown open, very little 
of the land, if any, would be thrown out 
of cultivation. The Corn-laws were greatly 
injurious to the agriculturists themselves, 
and, if repealed, a greater impulse, he 
contended, would be given to the manu- 
factures and general commerce of the 
kingdom, and consequently greater pros- 
perity to the agricultural interest. They 
rested, in fact, on no solid foundation in 
reason. He had so recently, however, 
discussed the merits of the question, that 
he would not now take up the time of the 
House by making any further observations 
on the subject. 

Mr. Benett said, that to have an open 
trade would lower the price of corn in the 
first instance, then the land would go out 
of cultivation, then would come scarcity, 
and then there would be a famine price. 
Under the free system, the people would 
be continually exposed to fluctuations— 
one year starving, and the other rioting 
in abundance; one year the manufac- 
turers would be plunged in the deepest 
distress, and the next the agricultural 
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labourers would be out of employment. 
A free trade in corn would not be advan- 
tageous till there was a free trade in 
every thing else; and though a good deal 
was now said about free trade, there was 
in fact no such thing known. Some 
persons said, it would be desirable to 
have our population crowded into work- 
shops. He did not think that; he de- 
sired to see the present mixture of manu- 
facturing and agricultural pursuits, and 
he thought the Legislature ought to 
maintain it. He could say, that at 
present, the manufacturers were flourish- 
ing, which showed that they were not 
starved by the Corn-laws. If they did 
not get adequate wages, that was owing to 
the avarice of their masters. The agri- 
cultural labourer now got good wages, 
and had not been so well off for thirty 
years. He had made these observations 
only to show, that the Corn-laws did not, 
as was said, starve the people. 

Mr. Leech said, that he had never 
raised his rents for upwards of forty 
years, and that they were not so well paid 
now as formerly. This he mentioned to 
show the ‘ great advantage” he derived 
from the much-talked-of monopoly of the 
Corn-laws. He presumed that other 
agriculturists were enjoying the same 
beneficial effects from it. He could not, 
of course, know what proportion the rents 
of others bore now to that which they did 
in the first period. He knew, too, that 
many respectable tradesmen of thedifferent 
towns in his neighbourhood complained 
most bitterly, and most justly, of the 
very high prices of corn during the 
extravagantly dear times; but when corn 
afterwards fell to ruinously low prices, 
those very gentlemen assured him that 
they suffered greatly from being thereby 
deprived of the custom of their best 
friends. 

Mr. Aglionby would support the Mo- 
tion, as it did not go to put an end to the 
Corn-laws, but only to modify them. 
Certainly the present laws had been in- 
tended to protect the agriculturists, and 
in that light they had failed. 

The House divided on the Motion: 
Ayes 47; Noes 73—Majority 26. 


List of the Ayrs. 


Corn Laws. 


Aglionby, II. A. Buller, E. 
Attwood, T. Collier, J: 

Bish, T- Colquhoun, J. C, 
Brotherton, Joseph Cornish, James 
Buckingham, J. 8. Evans, G, 
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Evans, Colonel 
Ewing, James 
Fielden, John 


Forster, Charles S, 


Gaskell, D. 
Grote, George 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hill, M. D. 
Hornby, E. G. 
Hughes, Hughes 
Hume, Joseph 
Hyett, W. H. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Lloyd, J. H. 


Lushington, Dr. S. 


Maxwell, Sir John 
Morrison, James 
Philips, Mark 
Potter, Richard 
Oswald, R. A. 
Richards, J. 


Rippon, Cuthbert 
Romilly, Edward 
Ronayne, Dominick 
Ruthven, Edward S. 
Scrope, Poulette 
Sharpe, General 
Strutt, E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sheppard, T. 
Thicknesse, Ralph 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wedgewood, J. 
Wallace, Robert 
Whalley, Sir S. B. 
Walker, Richard 
Williams, Colonel 
Wallace, Thomas 


TELLERS. 
Fryer, R. 
Warburton, Henry 


{June 18} 








OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH (Scot- 
LAND.] Sir Andrew Agnew moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill, or Bills, to amend the 
Jaws relating to the Observance of the 
Lord’s Day in Scotland. 

Lord Althorp did not object to leave 
being given to bring in the Bill, but ad- 
vised the hon. Member not to press it, 
as it would be utterly impossible to get 
through the subject this Session. 

Mr. Hume thought it a pity to waste the 
time of the House by bringing in a Bill on 
this subject at this period of the Session, 
nor did he see why they should legislate 
on this subject expressly for the people of 
Scotland—why should there not be one 
law for both countries ? 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone said, the hon. 
member for Middlesex appeared to think 
that any measure brought in for England 
might be applied to Scotland, but he 
would inform the hon. Member, that the 
Bill which had already been thrown out 
did not go far enough for the people of 
Scotland. He knew the feelings of the 
people of Scotland; and he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would take high ground. 

Mr. Rigby Wason said, it was impossi- 
ble to consider the subject satisfactorily 
this Session; and he hoped the noble 
Lord’s good nature would not induce him 
to permit the time of the House to be 
wasted by the introduction of a measure of 
this description. 

Mr. Estcourt thought it would be hard 
indeed upon the hon. Baronet, who had 
taken so much time and pains to make 
himself acquainted with this subject, to 
refuse him an opportunity of having his 
Bill discussed, unless, indeed, they were 
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resolved to adopt the same course in all 
similar cases. He trusted the noble Lord 
would not allow himself to be influenced 
by the statements of hon. Members; but 
allow the Bill to be brought in and receive 
a fair discussion. 

Mr. Pryme did not think it desirable 
that there should be any variation between 
the laws for England and Scotland in this 
particular. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce said, he had se- 
conded the Motion of his hon. friend 
without pledging himself as to its details. 
He confessed, however, that he was sur- 
prised at the course taken by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, which, after all, was 
vox, et preterea nihil. That hon. Member 
should bear in mind, that however he might 
have been opposed to the hon. Baronet’s 
Bill with respect to this country, the peo- 
ple of Scotland were of a different religion, 
and were governed by a different ecclesi- 
astical law, and that therefore those re- 
gulations which might be inexpedient here, 
might be very wise and effective in that 
country. 

Mr. Potter said, that the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Johnstone) had said, that 
the Bill formerly introduced by the hon. 
Baronet did not go far enough for the 
people of Scotland, and they all knew 
what sort of a Bill that was, and how it 
was received both in doors and out of 
doors. From this statement, the House 
might judge what sort of a Bill the hon. 
Baronet proposed to introduce now. 

Sir Andrew Agnew said, he did not 
wish to introduce a new law, but to amend 
existing laws. 

The House divided: Ayes 73; Noes 
60—Majority 13. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 


Fitzsimon, C,. 
Fitzsimon, N. 


Barry, G. S. Grote, G. 
Benett, John Hawkins, J. H. 
Bish, T. Ileathcote, J. 
Blake, J. M. Hill, M. D. 
Buckingham, J. S. Kennedy, T. F. 
Chapman, M. L. Lalor, P. 
Chaytor, Sir W. Lamont, N. 


Childers, J. W. Lloyd, J. H. 


Collier, J. Lynch, A. I. 
Cornish, J. Maxfield, W. 
Davies, Colonel Maxwell, Sir J. 


Morrison, J. 
Mullins, F. 


Evans, Colonel 
Evans, G. 


Ewart, W. Ord, W. 
Fielden, J. Oswald, R. A. 
Finn, W.F, Parrott, J, 
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Perrin, Sergeant Scrope, P. 
Peter, W. Sheppard, T, 
Philips, M. Strutt, E. 
Potter, R. Thicknesse, R. 
Pryme, G. Walker, C, A. 
Rickford, W. Wallace, R. 
Rippon, C. Warburton, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. Ward, H. G. 
Romilly, E. Williams, G. 
Ronayne, 1. Williamson, Sir H. 
Ruthven, E. TELLERS. 
Ruthven, E. S. Hume, Joseph 
Scholefield, J. Wason, R. 


Leave given. 


Prisoners 1N Cork Gaon] Mr, 
Ronayne begged to call the attention of 
the House to a Motion which he consi- 
dered of great importance. It had refer- 
ence to persons who had been imprisoned 
for tithes. The persons imprisoned under 
the tithe laws at Kilmainham, Kildare, 
and other parts of Ireland, were allowed 
every possible indulgence ; they were per- 
mitted to have wine and such other neces- 
saries as they wished to procure, while 
those imprisoned in the gaol of the county 
of Cork were treated with the greatest 
cruelty. They were locked up in stone 
cells at four o'clock in the day, and treated 
in every respect as convict felons. One 
of the persons so treated was his own 
cousin-german. He applied to Judge 
Moore, by whom the parties had been 
tried, and that learned and humane Judge 
immediately applied to the Castle, and 
the consequence was, that the High Sheriff 
of the county of Cork was called upon to 
report upon the case. That gentleman did 
make his report, and the case was again 
referred to Judge Moore, who expressed 
his indignation at finding that three per- 
sons had been confined in a cell about ten 
feet square, and subjected to such perse- 
cution. He (Mr. Ronayne) applied day 
after day, to Sir William Gosset (the Lord- 
lieutenant’s private Secretary) on the 
subject, until he at length gave it up from 
a feeling that the Government found them- 
selves too weak to oppose themselves to 
the Conservative Committee of Magistrates 
of the county of Cork. He hoped the 
House would not, under these circum- 
stances, reject his Motion for the produc- 
tion of the documents necessary to explain 
the whole of this transaction. He would 
mention a fact or two, which perhaps the 
House might laugh at, but which no honest 
man could fail to give weight to. The first 
was, that when the Sheriff and he visited the 
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gaol, the Sheriff gave orders that the men 
should not be confined to their cells, but 
be allowed the range of the corridor) the 
outer door only being closed) and gave a 
written order to that effect. The Sheriff, 
on quitting the gaol, turned to him and 
said, ‘“‘ I should not at all wonder if the 
gaol committee should rescind that order.” 
And what the Sheriff predicted came to 
pass; the order was rescinded, and the 
parties were driven to their cells as usual, 
The other fact was, that he found on in- 
quiry, that there was not such a thing asa 
night-chair in the cells. He ordered one 
from the hotel, and the Sheriff ordered it 
to be placed in a separate cell; but this 
order, too, the gaol committee rescinded, 
and ordered the night-chair to be placed 
in the cell with the three men. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for ‘* copies 
of ali the memorials to the Irish govern- 
ment from the prisoners confined in the 
gaol of the county of Cork under sen- 
tence of the Judges of Assize, at the last 
Autumn Circuit, for offences connected 
with tithes; and of all communications 
made on the subject of every such memorial 
by the hon. Judge Moore; and of all let- 
ters from the Irish government in reply to 
any such memorial to any prisoner, or to 
the Sheriff of the county of Cork; and of 
the letter or letters of such Sheriff to the 
Irish government on such subject ; and of 
all communications between the Irish go- 
vernment and the gaol committee of the 
county of Cork on the said subject.” 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor said, that in se- 
conding the Motion, he felt it his duty to 
say a few words, because he had acted as 
counsel for the accused parties. He had 
advised them the course which they had 
pursued upon their trial, but upon hearing 
of their sufferings in gaol, he felt it his 
duty to represent the case to Judge Moore, 
who said he would not have passed such a 
sentence upon them, had he known that 
they were to be so punished in gaol. If 
the Motion of his hon. friend were to be 
refused, he did not see how any Motion 
for the production of papers could be car- 
ried, and the result would be, that the 
magistrates of Ireland would be an irre- 
sponsible body. 

Mr, Littleton should have no objection 


to the production of the documents re- 


quired, as he was convinced that they 
would add to the confidence which the 
people reposed in the Government. He 
would, therefore, accede to the production 
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of all the communications required, with 
the exception of one letter of the hon. 
Judge Moore, on the principle, that being 
on private business, it could have nothing 
to do with the case. If the hon. Member 
saw the letter, he would, he was sure, agree, 
that it was of no importance. 
Motion agreed to. 


Cuurcu Temporatiries (IRELAND). 
The House resolved itself into Committee 
-d the Church Temporalities (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Clause 39, as to the Archbishoprics of 
Cashel and Tuam, being read, 

Mr. Shaw said, he hoped the whole ar- 
rangement with respect to the Archbishops 
and Bishops, would be reconsidered by his 
Majesty’s Government ; but as there was a 
confusion between the words Tuam and 
Cashel, he merely for the present suggested 
as a verbal Amendment, that they should 
throughout the clause stand, ‘“ Tuam and 
Cashel,” as under the present arrangement, 
the archiepiscopal jurisdiction of Tuam 
was to merge in Armagh, and Cashel in 
that of Dublin. 

Amendment adopted, and the Clause 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 42, as to the rotation of Bishops 
sitting in Parliament. 

Mr. Pryme rose pursuant to notice, and 
proposed that all the words after the words 
‘* Episcopal See,” in that Clause, should 
be left out for the purpose of inserting the 
following Amendment :—“ And be it en- 
acted, that no Bishop, who was not, at 
the time of passing this Act, in possession 
of an Episcopal See in Ireland, shall here- 
after sit in rotation in the House of Peers ; 
and that whenever the number of the Irish 
Bishops who now possessed sees, shall, 
by decease or demise, be reduced to twelve, 
then two Irish Bishops only shall sit in the 
House of Peers: and whenever the num- 
ber of Bishops who are now in possession 
of Sees in Ireland, shall be reduced to six, 
then one Bishop only should sit in the 
House of Peers; and whenever all such 
Bishops shall become extinct, then, that 
the right of all the Irish Bishops to sit in 
Parliament shall entirely cease; provided 
always, that nothing in this clause con- 
tained shall prejudice the right of an Irish 
Archbishop to sit in Parliament.” His 
object was to separate the offices of politi- 
cian and churchman, which were not com- 
patible. By relieving the Irish prelates 
from the burthen of acting as legislators 
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in Parliament, he felt he should be pro- 
moting their ecclesiastical efficiency, and 
thereby the interests of the Established 
Church. He framed his clause so as to 
preserve the existing interests of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Mr. Stanley had, on a former occasion, 
objected to a Motion in reference to the 
translation of the Irish Bishops, on the 
ground that such a proposition was ill- 
timed, as not being consistent with the 
object and details of the present Bill; a 
fortiori he should, therefore, object to the 
present Amendment, which involved a 
great principle, that required not only a 
separate, but a most serious consideration ; 
and which, therefore, could not be pro- 
perly discussed in that House unless as a 
distinct substantive Motion. The proposi- 
tion was neither more nor less than the 
expelling the Irish Bishops altogether from 
Parliament. Now, this involved a great 
constitutional principle, which could not 
be thus introduced in a side-wind, If the 
circumstance of the parliamentary duties 
of the Irish prelates being likely to inter- 
fere with their ecclesiastical functions 
should be admitted to be a just ground for 
the present Amendment, in common fair- 
ness how could they avoid extending it to 
the English Bishops, and exclude them also 
from the Legislature? [Cheers]. He 
could not mistake the import of that cheer, 
and therefore begged leave not to be mis- 
understood. He did not mean to express 
any opinion on the principle involved in 
the hon. member’s Amendment, and should 
not be understood as at all sanctioning it. 
All he meant was, that no argument held 
good for the expulsion of the Irish Bishops 
from Parliament, which would not equally 
apply to the English Prelates. 

Mr. Shaw said, he could not, on hearing 
the amendment proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, avoid turning to the order book, as 
he recollected that on that night week the 
hon. Member had anotice fora substantive 
Motion on the same subject standing in bis 
name. But, strange to say, upon reference 
to the terms of that motion, it appeared to 
have for its object the removing of all dis- 
abilities that prohibited clergymen from 
sitting in that House. Now, he would 
leave it to the hon. Member to reconcile 
the inconsistency between that Motion and 
his present Amendment, the more particu- 
larly as the ground upon which he rested 
his Amendment that night was the “ in- 
compatibility of the offices of politician 
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and churchman.” He could not really 
suppose that the hon. Member was serious 
in his Amendment, and as he had quite 
sufficient to do to combat the real inno- 
vations of his Majesty’s Ministers in re- 
ference to the Irish branch of the United 
Church, he would not waste the time of 
the Committee by seriously discussing the 
crude proposition which the hon. Member 
had submitted. 

Mr. Hume said, it seemed to be admit- 
ted that the ecclesiastical duties of Bishops 
were interfered with by their sitting in the 
Legislature ; but that injury would be less 
by their sitting only occasionally, as in the 
case of the Irish Bishops, than by their 
occupying seats permanently. . The ques- 
tion then ought to be put—what was in- 
tended tobe done? The Act of Unioncoyld 
not be taken to be in favour of the abolition 
of theten Bishops, and at the same time con- 
strued against the abolition of them all. 
The Union with Scotland had never stood 
in the way of any improvement that was 
deemed necessary, and he hoped that there 
was no Irishman in the House who would 
urge the Irish Union as an impediment to 
improvement. The best thing for the 
Bishops was to place them in the best si- 
tuation with their flocks, and his belief 
was, that the removing the Prelates from 
the House of Lords would do very much 
towards setting them right with those 
under their charge. If this were a good 
thing it were best to have it done at once; 
and why, if it were good, should it be 
postponed for years, as was now proposed ? 
But the right hon. Secretary (Mr. Stanley) 
had said he was not prepared to propose 
for Ireland what he would not do for Eng- 
land. He was, however, quite ready for 
both. He would, therefore, only ask of 
the hon. Member to alter his Motion, and 
make the Bishops cease their attendance 
at once, or after the next term. It was, 
to be sure, only asmall reform, but it was 
good; and if it were to be greater in 
future, there was nothing like a speedy 
beginning. 

Colonel Perceval said, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex had contended, that 
political and religious duties could not go 
hand in hand. He knew well the sort of 
friendship the hon. member for Middle- 
sex felt for the Established Church; but 
he (Colonel Perceval) viewed the hon. 
Member's attack upon the [rish Represent- 
ative Bishops as a direct attack upon the 
House of Peers. It was well known that 
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the Established Church in Ireland had no 
direct representative in that House. He 
(Colonel Perceval) meant the clergy were 
not represented by any one of their own 
body in that House ; .and unless it was 
intended to sweep. away the whole Estab- 
lishment, he did not know what was the 
meaning of this atack upon the Irish Re- 
presentative Bishops sitting in the House 
of Peers. 

Mr. Wynn said, this was a most serious 
question—for on what right did the Irish 
Bishops hold their seats in Parliament ? 
Upon a solemn compact, agreed to between 
the two nations, when there were twenty- 
two Bishops holding seats in the Irish 
House of Peers. It was by that compact 
agreed that they should be represented in 
the United Parliament by one Archbishop 
and three Bishops. Others might insist 
that absenteeism was the great bane 
of Ireland, and on that ground pro- 
pose that the twenty-eight temporal Peers 
should be reduced to sixteen, or to eight 
—leaving the remainder to reside in 
Ireland for the benefit of the country. If 
the one proposition were adopted, there 
was no reason whatever which could be 
urged against the other. 

Lord Althorp would observe, that, froin 
the arguments brought forward, this was 
rendered a more important question thanany 
other connected with the Bill. It appeared 
certain to him that no one could argue this 
question upon any other principle than 
this—whether any spiritual Peers should 
be permitted to sit in Parliament at all; 
and to declare that they could not, would 
be a sweeping change in the Constitution. 
Every law was at present passed by the 
Lords spiritual and temporal and the Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled, and such 
had been the practice of the realm. The 
hon. Member had, however, brought for- 
ward this subject rather as a question of 
convenience than of principle; but he 
(Lord Althorp) could not agree to the 
propriety of this—for there was no one 
who would say, that it was improper for 
the Irish Bishops to sit in Parliament, if 
the English Bishops were permitted to 
retain their seats. But to effect this 
change would be to make an entire altera- 
tion in the Constitution; and he would 
ask whether it was either proper or possi- 
ble that such an alteration could be made 
by an Amendment upon a clause in an 
Act of Parliament relative to the -tempo- 
ralities of the Church of Ireland? If 
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such a question were to be entertained, it | Acts of Parliament had declared that Bi- 
ought to be brought forward separately, | shops should sit in the other House of Par- 


and deliberately and attentively considered. | liameut. 


He was sorry to find such a question at 


If an Act should be passed de- 
claring that they should not sit, that Act 


all mooted in that House; and he hoped | would be as good as its predecessors, and 


and was confident that no such feeling was 
entertained as to induce a doubt whether 
it was the wish of the country or of the 
House of Commons, that the Church of 
England should not be represented in the 
House of Peers. Every one was aware of 
the animadversions and sarcasms which 
were uttered on this important subject out 
of doors; but he did not suppose that 
there was any person, acquainted with the 
Constitution of the country, who would 
wish even to attempt such a change with- 
out the most serious consideration. He 
should feel grieved to find a precedent of 
this description sanctioned by the House ; 
and he should be most sorry to see such a 
motion as that of the hon. Member acceded 
to without a due consideration of the ge- 
neral principle. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull had listened 
with infinite satisfaction to the sentiments 
of the noble Lord, who, as the organ of 
his Majesty’s Government, had declared 
that the representation of the Church of 
of England in the other House of Parlia- 
ment was an indispensable part of the 
Constitution [cries of ‘‘ No, no!”| Did 
those hon. Members who cried ‘* No, no!” 
mean to say that the Bishops did not hold 
their seats in the other House of Parlia- 
ment by indefeasible right? By what 
tenure did the Irish Bishops hold their 
seats there? By the same tenure as the 
Trish lay Lords—the Act of Union. It 
would be impossible to deny, that Ireland 
would be treated with the greatest injus- 
tice, if a successful attempt were made to 
remove the Irish Bishops from. the other 
House of Parliament. The Committee 
had been truly told by the noble Lord, 
that if they entertained the present pro- 
position, they would in fact entertain the 
proposition that the Church of England 
should be altogether unrepresented in 
Parliament. He had been delighted with 
the noble Lord’s distinct declaration on 
the subject; and he congratulated the 
country upon it. 

Mr. Hume, in reply to the observations 
of the hon. Baronet, that the Irish Bishops 
held their seats by virtue of the Act of 
Union, observed, that one Act of Par- 
liament was good, and ought to be obeyed, 
until itwas rescinded; and nolonger, ‘Two 





‘ought to be as implicitly obeyed. The 


noble Lord had contended that there was 
no wish whatever for such a change— 
Lord Althorp observed that what he 


| had said was, that he was persuaded the 


general feeling in the country was against 
any such change. 

Mr. Hume was satisfied, that ere long 
the noble Lord would find that he had 
been deceived on that point. 

Mr. Estcourt admitted that, to a cer- 
tain extent, there was such a feeling in 
the country as that described by the hon. 
member for Middlesex; but attributed it 
to the lessons which the people had re- 
ceived from most unworthy and unjusti- 
fiable instructors. With respect to the 
Amendment, the hon. mover of it was 
utterly mistaken in one respect, for he 
seemed to consider that the right of the 
Bishops to sit in the House of Peers was 
founded not on considerations of public 
good, but on personal considerations 
merely. That was a great error. The 
hon. Member proposed that the ight 
should cease as those who at present en- 
joyed it dropped off. Now he (Mr. Est- 
court) agreed with the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that if it was unfit that the 
Bishops should sit in the House of Peers, 
the best course would be, instead of allow- 
ing them to die off, as the hon. mover of 
the Amendment proposed, to sweep them 
all away at once. The hon. mover of the 
Amendment treated the subject as if it 
were one of mere personal gratification to 
the Bishops themselves. Now that was 
not the view taken of it by the Act of 
Union. The Act of Union provided that 
the Representatives of the Irish Episco- 
pacy should sit in the House of Peers for 
the public benefit, not for their own per- 
sonal gratification. If the Irish Bishops 
were to be excluded, there could be no 
reason why the Irish lay Lords should not 
be excluded also. Perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber would include them in his proposition. 
They stood upon an equal footing. They 
all sat in the House of Peers, not for their 
own gratification, but for the public 
benefit. 

Mr. Gisborne recommended the hon. 
member for Huntingdon to withdraw his 
Amendment. Of this he was quite sure ; 
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that by dividing the Committee upon it, 
the hon. Member would not do justice to 
himself. He himself (Mr. Gisborne), al- 
though he would not say what his opinions 
might be if the question were brought se- 
parately and distinctly under the consider- 
ation of Parliament, could not vote for 
the proposition thus irregularly introduced. 
Mr. Pryme, as he found that the sense 
of the House was against his proposition 
being brought forward in its present shape, 
expressed his disposition to withdraw it. 
Mr. Shaw said, that this discussion had 
incidentally taken a very serious turn, 
which could not at all have been antici- 
pated from the Amendment introduced by 
the hon. Member. He had heard, as well 
as his hon. friend (Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull) with pleasure, the distinct disavowal 
of the noble Lord, of the extraordinary 
doctrines which had been broached, with 
reference to the House of Lords. But he 
must say, that the noble Lord had not been 
equally explicit with respect to the new 
and highly dangerous construction that it 
was sought by hon. Members to put upon 
the Act of Union. He solemnly protested 
against the Act of Union being treated as 
an ordinary Act of Parliament. It had 
been well described by his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Wynn) as a national com- 
pact, and if that compact were violated, 
he for one, as an Irishman, independently 
of all peculiar or party politics, would 
deny the competency of any other than 
the original contracting parties to resettle 
that great question. The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin might well remain 
quiet, and rest satisfied, while English 
Members were doing more to promote the 
great object of his wishes, than any indi- 
vidual exertion of his own could possibly 
accomplish. His Majesty’s Ministers were 
greatly mistaken, if they for a moment 
supposed that there was not much nation- 
ality of feeling in Ireland on this exciting 
subject. And he thought a more inap- 
propriate opportunity could not have been 
selected by his Majesty’s Ministers to 
evince indifference to the levity with which 
the Act of Union had been treated by 
English Members, than upon a discussion 
relating to the church establishment in 
Ireland ; for he could not repeat too often 
that the continuance and _ preservation of 
the Irish branch of the united church, 
which had that night been so lightly spoken 
of, indeed, so openly denounced, was not 
only an essential and fundamental part of 
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the Union, in the express terms of solemn 
compact made between the countries — 
but he would go farther, and say, that the 
maintenance of the Established Church in 
Ireland was, independently of that express 
contract, the real bond which united the 
feelings and the interests of the Protest- 
ants of Ireland with this country. He 
need scarcely say, that the Roman Catho- 
lics, almost to a man, were opposed to 
the legislative Union. It behoved then 
his Majesty’s Government to take care 
how they estranged from it the affections 
of the Irish Protestants. He did not so 
much complain of the hasty and incon- 
siderate expressions that might fall in the 
heat of the debate from individual Mem- 
bers of that House—but he did feel that 
the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers was 
wholly inexcusable in allowing it to be 
advanced in their presence that the exist- 
ence of the Established Church in Ireland 
depended upon a common Act of Parlia- 
ment, which it was competent to the pre- 
sent Legislature to make or unmake at 
their pleasure. It was time that the mem- 
bers of the Established Church in Ireland, 
should be distinctly told whether or not 
that establishment was to be supported. 
He (Mr. Shaw) had always endeavoured 
openly and plainly to declare his senti- 
ments on that all-important subject ; he 
hoped that the noble Lord and his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would not shrink from a 
distinct avowal of their opinion upon a 
question which, though incidentally and 
somewhat irregularly introduced, was 
second to none, in its bearing upon the 
best interests of Ireland, and he might add 
of the empire at large. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On Clause 45, for the reduction of the 
revenues of Armagh and Derry, being 
read, 

Mr. Estcourt objected to those prelates 
having to pay over a large sum annually 
without reference to their actual receipts. 

Mr. Shaw fully agreed with his hon. 
friend (Mr. Estcourt) that it was unfair to 
bring the full charge against these prelates, 
when possibly their rents might be in 
arrear, Such a mode of taxation would 
be considered unjust in the case of other 
landed proprietors. He particularly ob- 
jected to this principle, as in case of his 
suggestion being adopted of reducing the 
incomes rather than the number of the 
other bishoprics, it might be generally 
applied. He had before stated that in 
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reference to the bishopric of Derry, he 
considered it would be much more de- 
sirable to retain Raphoe and Derry at 
4,0002. a year each, than Derry alone at 
8,0002. a year. Still he felt that every 
justice should be done to the present 
Bishop of Derry, who had been appointed 
with an understanding that the arrange- 
ment now proposed should be carried into 
operation. 

Mr. Pryme proposed an amendment, 
to reduce the annual value of the Irish 
bishoprics, on the next avoidance, to a 
sum not exceeding 5,000/.; and of Irish 
archbishoprics, to a sum not exceeding 
6,0002. 

Mr. Stanley said, he understood the 
object the hon. Member had in view, but 
he did not perceive how that object could 
be achieved by the Amendment he had 
proposed; and if the hon. Member’s 
Amendment should be adopted, the pre- 
amble to the clause would run thus— 
“‘ Whereas the revenues of the archbishop- 
tic of Armagh, and bishopric of Derry, and 
the other archbishoprics and bishoprics in 
Ireland, greatly exceed the other bishop- 
rics in Ireland, it is expedient to diminish 
such excess.” Such would be the word- 
ing of the clause, and he need not say 
that it was impossible that it could be 
agreed to in that shape. Undoubtedly 
they had left to the Primate of all Ireland 
a large, and perhaps in the opinion of 
some, a splendid income. Allusion had 
been made to the present primate, and he 
(Mr. Stanley) was sure it would be readily 
admitted by every one who had the least 
knowledge of that distinguished individual, 
that there never was a prelate whose con- 
duct was more exemplary, and however 
large his See might be, it was impossible 
that it could have been expended in a 
manner more serviceable to the Church, 
or more beneficially to the community at 
large, than it had been by the distinguished 
prelate at the head of the Irish Church ; 
and as to the patronage which his Grace 
possessed, he believed that not a single 
relative of the primate’s had been pro- 
moted by him to a benefice. The present 
income of the primate was to be continued 
to him for life, but afterwards the revenue 
of the archbishopric would be reduced to 
9,000/. a year; and he did not think that 
for the Primate of all Ireland, the head of 
the Church in that country, and upon 
whom uecessarily many expenses were 
entailed, that 9,000/, a year would bea 
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very large income. The revenue of the 
archbishopric nominally would be 10,0002. 
a year, but when the per centage was de- 
ducted it would be something under 
9,0007. The revenue of the other arch- 
bishopric would be 7,500/., and deducting 
the per centage it would be less than 
7,000/. The Archbishop of Dublin was 
to have the whole of the South of Ireland 
under his charge, and there were in his 
diocese a greater number of poorer clergy 
than he believed in any other diocese in 
Ireland, whom of course he would be 
expected to assist and relieve. The incomes 
of the Bishops would fluctuate between 
4,0002. and 5,000/. a year. The greater 
part of them receiving between 4,000/. 
and 4,500/, a year, he confessed he did 
not see any great advantage that would 
result from making the revenues of the 
Irish bishops uniform, There was an ap- 
proximation to equality, but it did not 
actually exist. He saw no reason for 
making such an alteration as that pro- 
posed, and he should therefore oppose 
the Amendment proposed by the hon, 
Member. 

Mr. Wynn objected to the Bishop of 
Derry having a higher salary than the 
Archbishop of Dublin. He also thought 
that 10,0002. a year clear income would 
be little enough for the Primate of Ireland, 
who was next in rank to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of that country. — 

Mr. Shaw said, with respect to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, he could bear testi- 
mony to the great expenses that were 
incident to that particular See, and he 
heard individuals who had been translated 
from smaller sees with nominally a less 
income say, that they found themselves 
losers in a pecuniary point of view. As 
regarded the Primate, it was quite im- 
possible that any income however large, 
could be expended with more advantage 
to the country, or so as to reflect more 
honour on the Established Church, than by 
leaving it at the discretion of the distin- 
guished and revered individual who then 
adorned that high office. He felt, that the 
system of equality in the incomes of the 
Bishops was not free from objection and 
difficulty; but he still considered it far 
preferable to a reduction of their numbers, 
and to the last moment before this Bill 
should pass into a law, he would cling to 
the hope that the Government would 
abandon that most objectionable portion 
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and efficiency of the episcopal bench in 
Ireland. It would be at all events but 
reasonable in the filling up of the blanks 
in this clause to postpone the payments to 
the Commissioners until the Ist of July 
and January which should occur next 
after the first half-year alone should be 
payable. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses to ninety agreed to, when the 
House resumed ; Committee to sit again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1833. 


MINUTES. ] Bill. Read a third time:—Sewers.—Committed: 
—The Agricultural Labourers’ Employment Bill. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from 
Epping, for Alterations in the Agricultural Labdéurers 
Employment Bill; and from two Places, for the Abolition 
of Slavery.—By the Duke of BrauFrort, from Crick- 
howell, for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act. 


East-InpIA Company’s CHARTER. ] 
Lord Ellenborough wished to know whether 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey) had then any 
objection to answer the question which he 
had asked a few days ago, relating to the 
production of the correspondence between 
the East-India Company and the Board of 
Control, with respect to the constitution of 
the Local Governments in India ? 

Earl Grey said, that there was no corre- 
spondence between the Company and the 
Board of Control on that question, and 
therefore no such correspondence could be 
laid before the House. 

Lord Ellenborough expressed his sur- 
prise, that no correspondence, on a matter 
of such high importance to the interests of 
India, should have taken place between the 
two bodies to whom the government of 
India was intrusted. As no communication 
on this subject had taken place between 
those two bodies, he thought it was a good 
reason why they should postpone that part 
of the Bill to the next Session. The noble 
Earl (Earl Grey) had, in 1813, expressed 
a wish to postpone those parts of the mea- 
sure which were not essential to the re- 
newal of the Charter; he (Lord Ellen- 
borough) thought, that on the present occa- 
sion, there was a much stronger reason for 
postponing that part of the Bill which 
related to the constitution of the local go- 
vernments in India. It was said, that the 
proposed changes with respect to the Com- 
pany were for the improvement of the 
condition of the natives of India. He sin- 
cerely hoped that they might prove so, but, 
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if he were not misinformed, it would ap- 
pear that those alterations would remove 
most of the checks and restraints which had 
hitherto existed on the exercise of power in 
India, and which had been a guarantee 
against the oppression of the natives. He 
hoped he might prove to be in error, but it 
seemed a general opinion amongst those 
with whom he had communicated, that 
such would be the effect of those parts of 
the measure to which he had alluded. On 
this ground he would suggest that this part 
of the Bill, which was by no means essen- 
tial to the arrangement with the Company, 
should be postponed to the next Session. 
By this arrangement an opportunity would 
be given for further inquiry on the subject. 
He would not detain their Lordships 
longer on the subject at present, as an 
opportunity would occur for reverting to it 
on a future occasion. 

Earl Grey wished to correct the impres- 
sion which seemed to be on the mind of the 
noble Baron as to what he had said. He 
did not say that no communication had 
been made from the Board of Control to 
the Company on the subject of the consti- 
tution of the local governments in India ; 
what he had said was, that no correspond- 
ence had taken place on the subject, and 
therefore that none could be produced to 
answer the object of the noble Baron. It 
was true that the proposed changes with 
respect to the Company had been made 
with the view to the benefit of the natives 
of India, and he had no doubt that on 
the discussion of the question the great 
probability of such improvements would be 
shown. He admitted the great importance 
of the point to which the noble Lord had 
alluded, but though he did not feel called 
upon to enter into the discussion of the 
question at that moment, he would admit, 
that the parts of the Bill to which the noble 
Baron alluded were not essential to the mea- 
sureof therenewalof theCharter. Hecould 
not at that moment call to his memory what 
he had said on the question in 1813, but, 
without any reference to that, he would 
admit the great importauce of that part 
which related to the constitution of the 
local governments ; and also that it should 
not be passed without the most mature 
consideration. If, when that part of the 
subject came under the consideration of 
their Lordships, it should be found that 
there were any difficulties in the way of 
this part of it, he would not object to con- 
sider the proposition of the noble Baren 
for delay ; but when he said this, he did so 
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with the feeling that delay should be 
avoided if possible. 
The matter was dropped. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1833. 


Mrnutgs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Francis 
BaRING, an Account of the Number of Persons who have 
obtained Certificates from the Society of Apothecaries to 
practise as such in England and Wales, in each year, from 
29th March, 1825: of the Money received by the Society 
for such Certificates, and how appropriated, during the 
same period: and of the Number of Prosecutions for 
Penalties: also what Sums have been Expended in sup- 
port of a Botanical Garden, Lectures, and other Means for 
promoting the Knowledge of Botany, Materia Medica, 
and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 

Bills. Read a third time. On the Motion of Mr. Spring 
Ricg, Woollen Trade Act Repeal; National Debt; 
Dwelling House Robbery. —Committed :—Parochial Rates 
Exemption. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Ropert INGxts, from Borough- 
bridge, Diocese of Chester, against the Church Tempo- 
ralities (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. LitTLEeToN, from the Gun 
Lock Smiths of Darlaston, for Relief.—By the Earl of 
Belfast, from Carrickfergus, against the Disfranchisement 
Bill for that Place—By Lord TutLAmore, from the 
Corporation of Penryn, complaining of a Petition pre- 
sented against them, and Contradicting Statements made 
therein.—By Mr. Sergeant Perrin, from Dundalk, for a 
Commission with Power to Improve the Ports and 
Harbour of that Place.—By Mr. MARSHALL, from Leeds, 
for Amending the Law of Settlement Act.—By Sir 
RICHARD SIMEON, from the Isle of Wight, for com- 
pelling the use of one uniform Bushel throughout the 
Country.—By Mr. Peas, from Darlington, for Modify- 
ing the proposed Measures of Government so as to secure 
to the Country the present Banking System.—By Mr. 
PrASE, Mr. PuiLpotts, and Mr. Kemyss TyNnTE, from 
several Places, against the General Register Bill.—By 
Colonel LeitH Hay, from the Shipowners of Peterhead, 
against increasing the Rates on Marine Policies for nine 
or twelve Months.—By Mr. Rorsuck, from certain In- 
habitants of the City of London, for the Liberation of 
Robert Taylor, and of Richard Carlile—By Mr. JAMES 
OswaLp, from Edinburgh; and Colonel Leitn Hay, 
from several Places,—for Alterations in the Royal Burghs 
(Scotland) Bill—By Mr. CuicnEestEeR, and Mr. Kemyss 
TynTE, from three Places,—for Amending the Sale of 
Beer Act; and Mr. Rogesuck, from Tiverton, against the 
Repeal of the same Act.—By Colonel Torrens, Mr. 
Gopson, and Mr. MARSHALL, from several Places,—for 
placing the Retailers of Beer on a Footing with Licensed 
Victuallers.—By Mr. Couuier, from the Merchants and 
Shipowners of Plymouth, for the Exemption from paying 
the Merchant Seamen’s Sixpences to Greenwich Hospital. 
—By Mr. Price, from Waterford, for the Mitigation of 
the Criminal Code.—By Mr. Har.anp, from Durham, 
for Abolishing the House and Window ‘Taxes.—By Mr. 
Prymeg, from Reading, in favour of, and Colonel Tor- 
RENS, from Bolton, against, the Rating of Tenements Bill; 
and from Canterbury and Huntingdon, for Granting to 
the Inhabitants the choice of Corporate Officers.—By Mr. 
Hawes, and Mr. DANIEL GASKELL, from a Medical 
Society, and from Wakefield, against the Apothecaries 
Bill.—By Lord ALTHORP, and an Hon. MEMBER,—for 
the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 


St. GeorGe’s Steam Packer Com- 
pany.| Lord Sandon, in moving the third 
reading of the St. George’s Steam Packet 
Company’s Bill, stated, that in the original 
Bill there were some clauses to which ob- 
jections had been made, as they gave a 
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power to that Company over several others; 
but as the Bill stood at present, it was 
simply to enable the Company to sue and 
be sued, and to make some other regu- 
lations for the management of its concerns. 
The only reasonable objection that could 
now be made to it was, that it placed the 
Company in competition with others ; but 
in his (Lord Sandon’s) opinion, so far from 
its giving the Company greater powers 
than others were invested with—it, in fact, 
contained less provisions to that purport 
than other Companies had. It would be 
a new line of policy if the Legislature were 
to discourage the formation of Joint Stock 
Companies, but he would wait until he 
heard what objections were to be offered 
against the Bill before he presumed to 
go at any greater length into the sub- 
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Mr. Wallace said, the object of the Bill 
throughout was to give the St. George’s 
Steam Packet Company the power to in- 
crease their capital to an immense extent, 
though it was not yet subscribed. The 
Bill had for its chief object to obtain a 
monopoly of the transmission of goods 
and passengers across the Channel. He 
contended that the preamble, which stated 
them to be a Joint Stock Company, was 
not proved. They claimed to be an Irish 
Company, but on reference to the list of 
subscribers, he found the balance as nearly 
as possible between England and Ireland, 
for he found that eighty-seven of the 
subscribers belonged to Ireland and 
seventy-four to England. It could not, 
therefore, be called an Irish Company. It 
could not be said, that his objections were 
made with the view of protecting Scotch 
interests, for he found that the English 
subscribers belonged chiefly to the western 
coast, namely, from Cornwall roundto Liver- 
pool—so that it was very natural that the 
inhabitants on that coast, including Wales, 
would not offer any objections to the Bill. 
The Company claimed the power of char- 
tering all other vessels that professed to 
go on the same line as their vessels, and 
therefore a monopoly would be established, 
by which they might charge what prices 
they pleased. A more predetermined sys- 
tem of monopoly was never heard of. It 
was a frequent ground of complaint against 
encouraging the accumulation of large 
masses of wealth by any one Company ; 
but the present Bill would have the effect 
of enabling the Company to accumulate 
very great wealth, as it wonld enable them 
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to increase their capital by 30,000/., and 
to form a sinking fund from various 
sources, of 80,000/.; and that, too, in the 
face of the Standing Orders of Parliament, 
which required a certain sum to be already 
subscribed. It would act as an exceed- 
ingly hard measure on all the other Com- 
panies, if, indeed, it did not entirely pre- 
vent those Companies’ vessels from navi- 
gating altogether. The St. George’s 
Steam Packet Company was already a 
very powerful Company. He had no 
doubt of the respectability of the sub- 
scribers; buthe felt bound to oppose the 
Bill, conceiving it to be an injurious 
monopoly. He concluded by moving 
that it be read a third time that day six 
months. 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor declared that the 
Bill came before the Committee originally 
in the most exceptionable form, such as 
must have convinced any man of the mo- 
tives of the promoters. The hon. Mem- 
ber stated the advantages derived by com- 
petition, since the original establishment 
of steam-packets between Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, Dublin, Cork, and other places in that 
Channel. [It was stated, he said, that the 
Bill was intended to facilitate commerce ; 
but this could not be the case when the 
effect of the monopolies already existing 
was to keep the freight of Irish produce 
to this country, of pigs in particular, as 
high as 30s. per ton. The noble Lord 
who moved the third reading of the Bill 
had said, that it asked for no immunities 
but such as were possessed by other com- 

anies; but this was no argument, as the 
louse was not bound to follow a bad 
principle ; and that, too, just at the time 
when the House was doing away with 
other corporations. This Bill did, in fact, 
go to establish a corporation on the high 
seas. [Lord Sandon: It is a Joint Stock 
Company.] Whatever it might be called, 
it was in effect a corporation. Although 
much altered in the Committee, the Bill 
was still, in its present form, as likely to 
be of as much injury as in its original 
shape; and, he should, therefore, second 
the Amendment of the hon. member for 
Greenock. 

Mr. Wilson Patten asked what mono- 
poly the Bill would give which was not 
enjoyed by the Company already? As to 
the bye-laws of the Company, they would 
not be at all affected by the passing or re- 
jection of the Bill, the provisions of which 
merely gave the Company the power of 
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suing and being sued as a body. He 
would admit that several petitions had 
been presented against the Bill; but the 
clauses of which these petitions com- 
plained, had been expunged; and he 
could now see no objection to the Motion 
of the noble Lard, that the Bill be read a 
third time. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy objected to the Bill 
as giving to the Company a much greater 
capital, and consequently, reducing the 
scope for competition, by which alone the 
public could be benefited. From Water- 
ford and other places, petitions had been 
presented against the Bill, which objected 
to it as a whole, as well as to certain 
clauses which had been expunged. 

The Earl of Ormelie considered that, 
although the Bill only asked for an in- 
crease of 30,000/. to the capital of the 
Company, it was still most objectionable 
in principle. As far as the Bill went, 
it was pro tanfo a monapoly; for the pro- 
vision for suing and being sued was a pri- 
vilege beyond the common law. Not a 
single public ground had been adduced in 
support of the Bill, upon which alone it 
should be granted. The object and the 
practice of the Company had been to 
throw out every competitor, and the par- 
ties naw came to Parliament to enable 
them to perpetuate the system. He drew 
a marked distinction between bills for 
Steam Packet Companies, and those for 
Railways : in the former, all parties coyld 
plough the ocean without hindrance; in 
the latter, it was necessary that the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature should be given 
before the grounds of private individuals 
could be cut through. 

Major Beauclerk supported the Amend- 
ment. Every one would see, that the con- 
sequence of giving a monopoly to this 
Company would be, that they would run 
down all smaller Companies; and it ap- 
peared to him extraordinary, that this Bill 
should now be pressed forward, at a time 
when the House was anxious to do away 
with all monopolies. He therefore, hoped 
that hon. Members who were opposing 
monopolies would not give their sanction 
to this Bill. 

Mr. Jervis said, the House should pro- 
tect the public, and take care the public 
should have as cheap and expeditious a 
conveyance from one part of the country 
to another as possible. It had been said 
that what the Company were seeking to 
do by this Bill they could do without; but 
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their coming to this Honse for powers 
which they could not do without proved 
quite the reverse, In his opinion, this 
Company ought not to be countenanced 
in keeping up their unnatural coalition, 
which would have the power of ruining 
other Companies, and prevent the public 
from having a cheap, and what was more 
material, a safe conveyance. In_ his 
Opinion, no sufficient reason had been 
given why they should have a_ privilege 
which they could not haye without the 
assistance of the House. But it had been 
said this Company was composed of 
different persons who had subscribed their 
money to keep up the concern. It was 
merely in effect this—that certain persons 
who had been proprietors of vessels, were 
willing to contribute their vessels, to keep 
up the competition, and to that extent, 
and to that extent only, they were willing 
to become shareholders, These indi- 
viduals wished to have the assistance of 
the House to carry on their coalition, and 
that being the case, he should certainly 
give his support to the Amendment.. 

Mr, Baldwin alsq felt it his duty to 
oppose the third reading of this Bill, be- 
cause it would haye the effect of com- 
pletely putting down all sailing vessels 
trading between England and Ireland. 

Mr. Barron thought that no man, after 
reading the Resolutions of the Company 
itself, could doubt that their object was 
monopoly, and that they would, as a matter 
of course, do away with all minor com- 
panies, by which the public would be ex- 
ceedingly injured; and not merely the 
public, but all the great outports of the 
United Kingdom; and that this company 
would charge whatever price they pleased. 
He should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment, 

Lord Sandon, in reply, hoped the House 
would not be led away by the vague cry of 
monopaly, which in no way whatever had 
been proved as to this Bill. The Bill had 
been subjected to the adverse inyestigation 
of a scrutinizing Committee for many 
days; and the Company did not claim a 
limited liability. On the contrary, every 
proprietor would be liable to the whole 
amount of his property. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the Bill be now read a third time—Ayes 
24; Noes 47: Majority 23. 


Craims on tue Danistt Govern- 
MENT -— Adjourned Depare.| Mr. 
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Parker moved the Order of the Day for 
the resumption of the Debate on the 
claims of English subjects on the Danish 
Government. 

Mr. Grote said, that he had some time 
ago presented a petition upon the same 
subject from claimants in the City of 
London. He thought that a clearer case 
had never been established than by the 
petitioners. The claims arose from the 
confiscation and sequestration of the pro- 
perty and book-debts of British merchants 
by the Danish government, which seques- 
tration was resorted to in consequence of 
a prior act of seizure of Danish property in 
British ports by the British Government. 
Immediately afterwards, the British mer- 
chants made a representation of their case 
to the British Government, and were told 
that their claims should be duly considered 
in the event of a treaty of peace being 
concluded, In 1814, however, when that 
treaty was made, so far from those claims 
being proyided for, it actually legalized the 
confiscations of the property by the Danish 
government, The British Government 
had declared, that the original sentence of 
confiscation was wholly at variance with 
the law of natioris, and had urged in 1809 
as a reason for not then pressing on the 
Danish government the necessity of pay- 
ing the claimants, that the treaty of peace 
had not been concluded; and yet when 
that treaty was signed, not a word was in- 
serted even to recognise the claims. He 
thought the case one of great injustice. 
Up to this hour the claims had been 
suffered by successive governments to re- 
main untried and unattended to. When 
he referred to what had been said by Mr. 
Goulburn in the year 1828, he thought 
the country had every reason to complain 
of the neglect and delay that had taken 
place. He must, in conclusion, express his 
regret that no one of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters was present to signify to the peti- 
tioners the intentions of the Government. 

Lord Morpeth added his testimony to 
the reality and justice of the claim. He 
thought, however, that in the present state 
of the finances of the country, when the 
House considered the great claims that 
had been made upon it during the present 
Session, and the splendid exertions about 
to be made in the cause of benevolence 
and justice, the present Session was not 
a suitable time to press upon the Govern- 
ment any claim, however well founded. 
He joined in the regret expressed by the 
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hon. member, for London that no member 
of the Government was present, and hoped 
that the intimations which had been made 
to them from so many quarters, backed 
by the speeches of so many Members of 
that House, would induce them to take 
the claim into their serious consideration 
before the expiration of another Session. 

Colonel Leith Hay believed, that there 
never was a case brought before the House 
in which the merchants of this country 
had been treated with greater injustice 
than ‘in the case of the petitioners, In 
his opinion, although the present Govern- 
ment was not identified with the trans- 
actions that occasioned the claims of the 
petitioners, it was their imperative duty 
specifically to perform the terms of the 
contract which had been entered -into. 
There never was a class of his Majesty’s 
subjects who had been treated in a more 
unworthy manner for the last twenty-five 
years, than the petitioners. 

Mr. Mark Philips, as a commercial 
man, felt called upon to support the 
prayer of the petition, When he looked 
to the fact, that 1,200,000/. had been re- 
ceived as droits, and when he recollected 
the small amount of those claims, he 
could not help thinking that they ought 
to have been settled long ago. In his 
opinion the petitioners had been most 
grossly ill-treated; and if no previous 
Administration had thought the subject 
worthy of consideration, he hoped the 
present would, not taking into considera- 
tion the statute of limitations. 

Mr. Warburton said, that no lapse of 
time would justify Ministers in not grant- 
ing to the petitioners that justice to which 
they were so deservedly entitled. At the 
end of the French war the emigrants from 
France obtained a compensation for their 
confiscated property, and surely the 
settled Government of England could not 
be less just than the Government of France. 
The Government had then more than 
ample funds in their hands for this 
purpose, and he thought if the debts of 
branches of the Royal Family were paid 
out of it, the petitioners’ case was de- 
servedly entitled to the consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Strickland was old enough to recol- 
lect the circumstances which gave rise to 
this claim, and that on that occasion what 
was called the law of nations was stretched 
too far. It was considered by the Danish 
Government to have been an act of 
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enormity; and he considered that the 
British Government, after having received 
1,200,000/. by the confiscation of Danish 
property, was bound to see, that no act of 
injustice was committed, in consequence 
of that confiscation, on British merchants. 
Government was simply called upon to 
pay about a tenth of what had been re- 
ceived ; and he thought the moral maxim 
was as applicable to nations as to indi- 
viduals, that, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.” 

Mr. Cobbeté protested against the princi- 
ple of the people of this country, or of any 
other, being called upon to make good the 
losses of merchants, whether arising from 
a state of war or otherwise. If, as had 
been stated, the money received from the 
sale of the Danish property went to the 
members of a certain family as droits of 
the Admiralty, he (Mr. Cobbett) would 
say, that such members of the Royal 
Family as had received the money should 
be called upon to refund it. He protested 
against any portion of it coming out of the 
hands of the people of this country. 

Mr. Tennyson had understood, that in 
consequence of a long negotiation on the 
subject between the British and Danish 
Governments, the former became bound 
to indemnify the present claimants. The 
British Government was therefore called 
upon to satisfy those claims upon every 
principle of justice ; and when the ques- 
tion came regularly before the House, he 
should-feel himself called upon to vote for 
the liquidation of these long out-standing 
debts. He thought, however, that this 
discussion would be entirely useless unless 
his hon. friend, the member for the city of 
London, gave notice that he would move 
for a Select Committee, or bring forward 
some precise Motion on the subject, which 
had now been hanging over for several 
years. Public justice required that some 
inquiry into the subject should take place ; 
and he was sure his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would give every opportunity for 
such a discussion. 

Mr. Pryme hoped the hon. member for 
the city of London would bring forward 
some specific Motion on the subject. 

Mr. Marshall said, it appeared to him 
this was not merely a case of great hard- 
ship, but of gross injustice; and he had 
yet to learn that any government could 
deny that these claims were just. He had 


heard no one as yet state that they were 
otherwise than just ; and if that were so, 
he felt confident, such claims being just, 
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the House would see that they were 
amply satisfied. The country, whatever 
may have been the way in which the droits 
of the Admiralty had been distributed, 
had appropriated the money by Act of 
Parliament. The country was in posses- 
sion of the fund out of which these claims 
ought to be satisfied, and he hoped that 
some hon. Gentleman would, in the early 
part of the next Session, bring forward the 
question whether, aye or no, these claims 
were to be paid. 

Mr. Denison thought these claims were 
just against the Government, against the 
country, and against the Parliament; and 
it was but an act of justice that they should 
be speedily satisfied. 

Mr. Parker intimated that if Govern- 
ment did not, during the recess, take some 
step in this matter, it would be brought 
before Parliament in a substantive and 
specific form next Session. There were 
assets, out of which the money ought to 
have been paid—it was no fault of the 
petitioners that it had not been—and if 
something more decisive were not done, the 
subject must be renewed in that House. 


General Registry. 


GENERAL Recistry.] Mr. William 
Brougham moved the Order of the Day 
for the second reading of the General 
Registry Bill, As he had explained its 
details at great length, on a former occa- 
sion, he would not now trouble the House 
with any further remarks upon it. 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford said, that it ap- 
peared to him that the learned Gentlemen 
practising in London, and supporters of 
the present Bill, had not looked to the 
manner in which business was transacted 
in the country. They were acquainted 
with the practice of the Metropolis, but 
knew little or nothing of that of country 
practitioners, Those who brought forward 
the Bill, therefore, did not take into 
account the additional expense and incon- 
venience that would be occasioned in the 
country by a plan such as the present. 
Equitable mortgages would be impeded 
by means of it, and he did not think it 
advisable to throw obstructions in the way 
of agriculturists obtaining temporary loans. 
Many persons would be unwilling to seek 
for loans, if the present privacy with which 
they could be effected should be destroyed 
by a registry. They would be apprehen- 
sive of their credit suffering, and refrain 
from accepting accommodation. He 
thought that the evils of a want of a 
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general system of registration had been 
greatly exaggerated. If a registry of 
landed property had been made at an 
eatlier period, before the great subdivision 
of land, it might have been attended with 
advantage, but now it could only produce 
vexation and inconvenience. Suppose 
that an accident occurred by which the 
index to the registry should be out of 
order, the effect would be to throw all the 
landed property of the country into in- 
extricable confusion. He had gone into 
the Select Committee to which the Soli- 
citor-General’s Bill on this subject was 
referred, with every disposition to give the 
plan his support, but his opinion changed 
in consequence of the information he had 
acquired, and he found himself compelled 
to oppose the Bill. It was presumption, 
perhaps, in him to do so, but his opposi- 
tion was backed by that of the highest 
legal authorities, to whose opinion that 
House had often bowed. As he considered 
the measure dangerous to the property of 
the agticultural classes in particular, he 
should move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. Hodgson seconded the Amendment, 
and said, that’the subject would not suffer 
much by the delay of another year. He 
would, in one respect, prefer local to 
metropolitan registers; namely, that in 
case of riots or insurrection no buildings 
would be more likely to be attacked by the 
mob than that which contained the muni- 
ments of the nobility and gentry of Eng- 
land. It was easy for hon. Members to 
say, that the expense would be but small, 
but he had never heard any of those 
Gentlemen give an estimate of the expense. 
He was sure it would not be less than 
1,000/. a year to each county in England ; 
and he would ask if Parliament was pre- 
pared, in the present state of the finances, 
to vote such a sum of money in order to 
forward a measure that would benefit the 
landed proprietors only? But did the 
landed proprietors call for such a measure ? 
On the contrary, all the petitions that had 
been presented on the subject were against 
the measure, and none of them were in 
favour of it. 

Mr. Pryme said, that the first objection 
he had to the measure was the expense to 
which it would expose the public ; but his 
principal objection to it was, that indivi-~ 
duals would be put to great expense in 
transactions in which the sums concerned 
were very small. The Bill was opposed 
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by all the solicitors in the country, who 
were good judges of its probable effects. 
It was part of a system for having all the 
business of the country transacted in 
London; a system which he thought 
erroneous in policy, as he considered it 
much better that the county towns should 
be the centres of the business of the dis- 
trict in which they were situated, forming 
as it were small metropolises, instead of 
having one central place, to which every- 
thing should be carried, and every sort of 
business, either by agency or otherwise, 
transacted. He would give the Bill his 
most decided opposition. 

Lord Morpeth merely rose to ask his 
hon. and learned friend opposite a question 
on the subject. This Bill rested upon 
authorities so high, and was spiported by 
arguments many of which he was ready to 
admit were very strong, that his opposition 
to it would be in a great degree regulated 
by the answer he should receive from his 
learned friend to the question he was about 
to put. He begged to ask his learned 
friend, if he should persist in pressing this 
Bill through in the present Session, in 
which at such an advanced period it was 
hardly likely to pass, whether he would 
consent to except from its operation the 
counties of the northern circuit? In 
Yorkshire, they had a registry with which 
they were very well contented. It was 
true, that the other five counties had not a 
registry, but it was to be recollected that 
it was from this part of England that the 
most vehement objections had been made 
to this Bill, and that the most vehement 
opposition to it had proceeded. He hoped, 
therefore, that those counties would be 
excepted from the operation of the Bill, 


while it might be tried as an experiment | 


in the other parts of England. 

Mr. Gilbert Heathcote most earnestly 
hoped that no experiments would be made 
in other parts of England, for the benefit 
of Yorkshire. Ifthe three or four counties 
forming the northern circuit were excepted 
from the operation of the Bill, he hoped 
he should be allowed to put in a claim of 
exemption for the county of Lincoln, in 
which there was also a strong feeling of 
opposition to the measure. In many of 


the districts of that county, the opposition 
was very strong; and it was strongest 
among those classes who were best ac- 
quainted with its probable operation. 

Mr. Lynch supported the Bill, as neces- 
sary for the protection of purchasers, The 
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highest law authorities, both ancient and 
modern, were in favour of such a measure 
as this, and it was one that was absolutely 
necessary for the protection of purchasers. 
One great advantage attending the es- 
tablishment of a general registry was, that 
it would secure the evidence of title- 
deeds, for, when they were lost at present, 
estates became unmarketable. At present 
tlie law afforded no security to the put- 
chaser of lands against the operation of 
Crown debts; by this Bill that security 
would be afforded, inasmuch as the Bill 
provided that all Crown debts should be 
registered, as well as other liabilities affect- 
ing property. The purchaser at present 
could know nothing of the liabilities to 
which the property might be subject; but 
this convenience would arise from the pro- 
visions of the measure now before the 
House; namely, that the purchaset would 
be empowered to lodge a caveat with the 
registrar, which would prevent the regis- 
tration of any new deed that might intet- 
fere with the riglits of the purchaser, with 
reference to the property sought to be affect- 
edby it. As to mortgage transactions, “a 
man entitled to an estate worth 50,0002. 
borrowed a sum of 20,0002. upon mortgage, 
and gave up possession of thi title-deeds, 
and stipulated not to pay it off for five years. 
He wanted another sum of 10,0002. in the 
mean time; the estate in question was 
ample enough for the purpose, but no one 
would lend it to him, no one would lend, 
because no one could have security if he 
did. He could not have the legal estate 
—he could not have the deeds-—all that 
he could rely on was a notice to the first 
mortgagee. That notice might be lost ; 
but what was more, the owner of the estate 
might go to a third person—might prevail 
on that person to lend him another stm, 
without informing him of the second mort- 
The third mortgagee might after- 
wards discover the second mortgagee. He 
went to the first mortgagee, paid him off, 
got the legal estate, and squeezed out the 
second mortgagee. He would only ask, 
ought such a system as this to be allowed 
to continue? All this would be remedied 
and cured by the registry: With respect 
to the protection afforded by assignments 
of terms of years, created out of the estate, 
and kept distinct from the inheritance by 
being assigned to a trustee, the purchaser 
(where there are such terms) could not be 
certain that he had got the assignment of 
the oldest term, and, if he had not, the 
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intervening incumbrancer might even after 
the purchase, obtain such assignment, and 
oust him. He coild not be certain, that 
thé termi liad not become merged in the 
infieritance by the union of the term with 
the inher?tance iti the same person. He 
could wot be certain that he had got an 
assiztiment from the proper representative 
of the person in whoim the term was vested. 
Quéstions arose daily, as to whether the 
probate of the will or letters of administra- 
tion to the estate of the person in whom 
the terin was vested, had been taken out 
in the proper Ecclesiastical Court, for, if 
not, the assignment was of course invalid. 
He could not be certain that the Judge 
before whom the cause was tried might not 
direct the Jury to presume a surrender of 
the term ; and if the purchaser should get 
over all those difficulties, he might be de- 
prived of the benefit of the term by having 
notice of the intervening incumbrance, not 
merely direct or express, but constructive 
notice. It had been urged against this 
measiire that its Operation would be 
liable to errors, but he must remind the 
House that no such errors as had been 
suggested, could in the least degree affect 
the title to an estate ; the title would re- 
main the same. The whole system of 
indexes proposed by the Bill was perfect, 
and it was impossible that any error could 
arise. The argument as to the expense 
which would be incurred from the adop- 
tion of the proposed plan could not be 
maintained, as he was convinced that any 
— which might arise would be con- 
siderably less than had been anticipated 
and estimated by the opponents of the 
measure. On the whole, he hoped the 
House would consent to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and that at least it would 
be allowed to go into Committee. 

[The Gallery was cleared fora division, 
but none took place. While strangers 
were out, a short debate took place. Mr. 
Harvey declared that he was friendly to 
any system which would simplify the 
transfer of property. At the same time, 
he could not consent to the second reading 
of the Bill, unless the hon. and learned 
Member who had charge of it, would con- 
sent that its further consideration should 
be postponed. This view was supported 
by the Marquess of Chandos, Mr. Tenny- 
son, and Mr. Strickland, and it was op- 
posed by Sir Robert Peel, the Attorney 
General, and the Solicitor General. ] 

On re-admission to the Gallery, 
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Mr. Tooke was addressing the House, 
The hon. Member objected, at this period 
of the Session, to a Bill of so much im- 
portance being proceeded with. He con- 
ceived that it was impossible at this period, 
that a measure of this nature could be so 
matured as to lead to any beneficial re- 
sults. By a postponement of the question 
until the next Session, some time would be 
afforded for a conversion of the opponents 
of the measure, by a further consideration 
of its merits, and to such a conversion he 
was perfectly open. Tle must, however, 
avail himself of this opportunity of dis- 
claiming the animadversion which had been 
thrown upon that branch of the profession, 
to which he had the honour to belong, 
namely, that their opposition tothe measure 
originated in interested motives. He denied 
on behalf of the profession, the justice of 
any such imputation, and he would most 
humbly throw into the scale his practical 
knowledge and experience in making this 
declaration. He would also suggest to 
the hon. and learned Member opposite, 
and to the House, that the measure was 


} not one which pressed on them; and fur- 


ther, that if good could be anticipated from 
it, that benefit would improve by delay, 
and he could not but think, that the House 
would act with an improvidence unworthy 
of it, if it came to a decision in favour of 
the principle of a Bill, which it was obvious, 
from what had transpired, was not yet 
sufliciently matured. 

Mr. Tennyson objected to the Bill being 
proceeded in with precipitancy, and main- 
tained, that the landed interest of the 
country ought to have time to know and 
understand its proposed provisions, before 
it should be permitted to pass into a law. 
The landed interest ought to be communi- 
cated with, and with this feeling, if the 
hon. and learned Member, who had moved 
its progress, would consent to its being 
now read a second time and sent into 
Committee, then to be reprinted and widely 
circulated through thecountry, and brought 
forward in the next Session, he would 
support the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
motion ; but if the Bill was to be persisted 
in during the present Session, he should 
oppose the second reading. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
simple question before the House was, 
whether the Bill should be now read a 
second time ; and as he had looked with 
some anxiety as to what would be the 
result ofa Reformed Parliament, he regarded 
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with some solicitude the present question. 
Indeed, he should be much mortified if the 
Reformed Parliament should declare itself 
against and reject a measure which experi- 
ence had proved to be beneficial all over 
the world; or, in other words, to reject 
that which had been tried, and found be- 
neficial to the public interests in Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, and the colonies. 
Without entering into the details of the 
Bill, he would come at once to the ob- 
jections which had been suggested. It 
had been said, its provisions were not 
sufficiently known, and that, therefore, it 
ought to pass to another Session. That 
was not the just way to get rid of the sub- 
ject. No furtherdelay could be necessary; 
the Bill had already been brought forward 
in three Sessions of Parliament; it had 
been most extensively circulated amongst 
the Magistrates at Quarter Sessions; it 
had been openly discussed at public meet- 
ings, convened for the purpose in various 
parts of the country; its merits and de- 
merits had been fully discussed ; petitions 
had been sent up and presented to the 
Legislature against it, and the House was 
now as fully competent to judge of it as by 
possibility it could be in another Session. 
He therefore would entreat his hon. and 
learned friend not to abandon at the present 
stage this Bill, which he hoped, before the 
present Session closed, would receive the 
assent of that House, of the House of 
Peers, and of his Majesty. 

Mr. Strickland was opposed to the Bill. 
He had been upon the Select Committee 
up-stairs ; and though he would admit, that 
there had been a majority in the Com- 
mittee, yet a great diversity of opinion 
prevailed upon the provisions of this Bill. 
The county he had the honour to represent 
would be materially affected by the Bill. 
In that county, after much labour and ex- 
pense, a registry had been completed, and 
all that labour and expense would be 
thrown away by the operation of the present 
Bill, and the system, which had been found 
to work well, would be made to give way 
to all the inconveniences which were pre- 
sented in the measure now before the 
House. The present measure was full of 
inconveniences, and differed entirely from 
the system of registration which had been 
pursued, and found to work well in York- 
shire, in Middlesex, and in Dublin. The 
Bill contained the monstrous proposition, 
that all men’s title-deeds were to be placed 
in London, for the inspection of every man 
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who should make it his business to attempt 
to discover flaws in them. Would that 
House pass a measure which would compel 
a man, in making a settlement of his 
estate, to submit his title-deed for public 
inspection at Charing-cross ? 

Mr. Pease was of opinion, that a Mem- 
ber should support the views of his consti- 
tuents, and he was happy to be able to 
support the views of those who sent him 
tothatHouse. He had presented petitions 
against the measure from all the towns of 
the southern division of Durham, and he 
could assert that nine-tenths of the free- 
holders of that division were against this 
measure. The evils to be guarded against 
were precarious and distant, the evils of 
the Bill itself were certain, and would im- 
mediately arise. The whole expense of the 
building would have to be paid by fees, the 
Clerks would have to be paid by fees; the 
expense would be great; and if one of 
these Clerks should make a mistake by 
taking the wrong John Brown out of ten 
thousand John Browns, and an estate of 
10,0002. or 15,0007. were to be lost, who 
would pay for that? In his opinion, the 
injury it would cause would beincalculable. 
All the title-deeds would be sent to Lon- 
don; but were hon. Members aware that 
parcels were sometimes lost? Then again, 
let the House see the expense of that. 
Some provision was made for the postage; 
but he should like to know what the post- 
age would come to of a set of title-deeds, 
such as he received a few days ago, which 
filled the whole box of a gig? The country 
would never be satisfied with the enormous 
expense. He spoke not so much of the 
Gentlemen present—many of whom might 
willingly pay afew pounds for security—but 
of the great number of small landholders 
in the community. To the small freehold- 
ers it would be a positive injury. He had 
lately had something to do with executing 
conveyances, and more than 100 had 
passed through his hands, in not one of 
which the fee-simple was more than 30/. 
There was not one petition in favour of the 
Bill. It was said, that the opposition to it 
in the country had been got up by country 
Solicitors. If it wasmeant that they did not 
like to lose their business, he thought their 
objections perfectly proper. He believed 
that Gentlemen there did not know how 
country Solicitors carried on their business; 
but he could say, that in general, when 
they assured their clients that a title was 
good, the clients took it, and it was better 
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to take a title under those conditions, than 
endeavour to vitiate it. Noevilin practice 
resulted from that. The whole of the 
county of Durham protested against the 
Bill. It was alleged that it was calculated 
to prevent fraud—he did not say it was 
not ; but there were other and more simple 
means, and the evil which it was by its 
cumbrous machinery to guard against was 
of such rare occurrence, that a respectable 
Solicitor of Durham had stated, at a pub- 
lic meeting at Durham, that he never knew 
an instance of fraud. 

The Attorney General supported the 
Motion. The Bill was only to establish 
the general principle of registration, which 
they all seemed to agree in. Even the 
hon. member for Yorkshire liked registra- 
tion in Yorkshire, and why should not 
that which was good in Yorkshire be 
extended over the whole kingdom? The 
present Motion only went to sanction the 
principle, and all the details might be 
discussed in the Committee. 

Mr. Duncombe reminded the House 
that the general principle of the Bill, 
which the second-reading would sanction, 
was the principle of metropolitan registra- 
tion. The whole of his constituents were 
against the Bill, and he should give it his 
most decided opposition in that stage. 

Mr. Murray supported the Motion. 
The principle of registration had been 
tried in Scotland for upwards of 100 
years, and been found to give great satis- 
faction. They were not then to decide 
on the details, but only on the general 
principle, to which even the hon. member 
for Yorkshire was favourable. 

Mr. Cayley was determined to oppose 
the Motion, because he knew that every 
one of his constituents considered him 
pledged to oppose it. 

Lord Sandon had a petition to present 
against the Bill from Liverpool, most 
numerously and respectably signed. For 
his own part, he approved of the general 
principle of registration, but objected 
strongly to making it metropolitan. He 
did not like concentrating wealth and 
business in London; on the contrary, he 
thought it was better to diffuse them as 
equally as possible through the country. 
He should prefer a district registration. 
At the same time he should vote for the 
second reading, with a determination on 
his part to make it into a scheme fora 
district registration, in the Committee. 

Mr. Wason was sure that it would not 
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The House then divided on the Question 
that the Bill be read a second time—Ayes 
69; Noes 82: Majority 13. 


List of the Ayes. 
ENGLAND. Adam, Admiral 
Althorp, Lord Agnew, Sir A. 
Baring, F. Bannerman, A. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Evans, G. 
Ewart, W. 

Fort, J. 

Forster, C. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grote, G. 

Hall, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Horne, Sir W. 
Hyett, W. H. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lamont, Captain 
Langston, J. H. 
Leech, J. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Ord, W. H. 
Potter, R. 
Romilly, E. 
Romilly, J. 
Sandon, Lord 
Scholefield, J. 
Stanley, Rt. Hon. E, 
Strutt, E. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Vernon, G. 


Colquhoun, J. C. 
Dalrymple, J. H. 
Ewing, J. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Hay, Sir J. 
Jeffrey, Right Hon. F. 
Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Murray, J. A. 
Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, R. 
Oswald, J. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, E. 
Wallace, R. 
IRELAND. 
Browne, D. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Maxwell, T. 
Perrin, L. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Hume, J. 
Kerry, Earl of 
Peel, Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Penleaze, T. S. 


Walker, R. Rippon, C. 
Warburton, H. Whitbread, W. H. 
Whalley, Sir S. TELLERS. 
Wood, Alderman Brougham, W. 

SCOTLAND. Buller, C. 
Abercromby,Rt.Hn.J. 

List of the Noes. 

Aglionby, H. A. Divett, E. 
Attwood, M. Duncombe, Hon. W. 
Bethell, R. Fenton, Captain 
Blamire, W. Fielden, J. 
Bess, J. Finch, G. 


Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cayley, Sir G. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Chandos, Marquess 
Chapman, A. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Cobbett, W. 
Cornish, J. 

Curteis, E. B. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Darlington, Earl of 





Gaskell, J. M. 
Gaskell, D. 
Goring, H. D. 
Halcomb, J. 
Hardy J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hay, Colonel 
Heathcote, G. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hodges, T. L. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ingham, R, 
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Ingilby, Sir W. 
Jermyn, Earl Tooke, W. 
Jervis, J. Tynte, C. J. K. 
Johnstone, SirJ.V.B. Tynte, C. K. K. 
Knatchbull, Sir E, Tyrell, C. 

Lister, E. C. Villiers, Viscount 
Lowther, Lord Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 


Todd, R. 


Lowther, Colonel Wason, R. 
Marshall, J. Wilks, J. 

Parker, J. Williams, W. A. 
Parrott, J. Williams, Colonel 
Pease, J. Wood, Colonel 
Pelham, Ilon, A.C. — Yorke, Captain 
Philips, M. Young, J. 
Phillips, C. M. TELLERS. 


Pryme, G. 


; Ifodgson, J. 
Richards, J. 


Sanford, E. A. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. PAIRED OFF. 
Ross, C. Gladstone, W. FE. 
Ryle, J. Herbert, Hon, 8S. 
Sheppard, J. Lambton, H. ’ 
Staunton, Sir G, T, Lincoln, Earl of 
Strickland, G. Molyneux, Viscount 
Talbot, J. Ossulston, Viscount 
Tennyson, Rt. Hon.C. Ramsden, J. C. 
Thomson, P. B. 

Separatists’ ArrirRMATION.} Mr, 
Pryme moved, that the House should 
resolve into a Committee on the Bill for 
substituting the Separatists’ affirmations 
for their Oaths. The hon. Member ex- 
plained the hardships those persons were 
subject to at present on account of their 
refusing to take an oath. ‘They were 
prevented from-being merchants, because 
they would not take Custom House oaths. 
They could not exercise their calling in 
Corporations, because they would not take 
the oath to the Corporation. They were 
sometimes deprived of their elective fran- 
chise, because they would not swear that 
they had not voted before. If they were 
half-pay officers, they could not receive 
their half-pay because they would not 
swear. They were subject, in short, to a 
variety of other similar hardships which 
fell on them because they would not swear. 

Mr. Halcombe thought, that before the 
House conceded to the Separatists’ privi- 
leges which were not enjoyed by his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in general, it ought to 
know something of who and what they 
were. In the known character of the 
Quakers they had some guarantee, but 
the Separatists were wholly unknown to 
him. He would be obliged to the hon. 
Member to state who and what the Sepa- 
ratists were. Upon looking at the Bill, 
he could not see that any parliamentary 
ground was laid for dispensing with the 
taking of oaths in the case of the people 
called Separatists. 
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Mr. Warburton thought it a sufficient 
ground for passing the Bill, that the Mem- 
ber who introduced it, stated that the 
persons to whom it referred entertained 
conscientious objections to taking oaths. 

Mr. Murray said, that he was acquaint- 
ed with many fis ee and knew them 
to be a respectable body of persons, who 
adhered literally to the precept in the 
Gospel, which recommended tliat nien 
should not swear. The Bill, which was 
intended to allow these people to take 
their affirmation instead of af oath, would 
be a boon to society in general as well as 
to them, for at present their scruples pre- 
vented them from giving evidence in 
Courts of Justice, which might lead to 
the punishment of the guilty or the ac- 
quittal of the innocent. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that the House 
ought to be in possession of better infor- 
mation respecting the people calling them- 
selves Separatists before the Bill was 
passed. He had looked into the most 
recent works describing the religious sects 
in this country, and he could find nothing 
about them. If the House showed a dis- 
position to grant privileges such as that 
proposed by the Bill to all persons who 
said they entertained scruples to take 
oaths, it would tend to encourage unne- 
cessarily dissent from the Established 
Church. 

Mr. Pryme said, the Bill contained a 
clause which enacted, that if any person 
should falsely pretend in a Court of Jus- 
tice that he was a Separatist in order to 
avoid taking an oath, he should be liable 
to the penalties of perjury. 

Bill committed. 


Cnurcn Temrorarities (IRELAND).] 
The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Church Temporalities 
(freland) Bill. 

On Clause 95—giving power to the 
Commissioners to agree with the patron 
for yearly allowance being read, 

Mr. Goulburn said, that one unjustifi- 
able proposition was embodied im_ this 
Bill—that of taxing the clergy, even 
though the lay impropriator was the 
person to derive advantage. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the object of the 
Bill certainly was to tax the Church for 
the purposes of religion, and it could not 
be objected that the income of a clergy- 
man should be augmented though the 
tithes were in the hands of a layman, 
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Mr. Shaw said, that he had before, 
when the principle of the Bill was under 
discussion, objected to the clergy alone 
beitig taxed for the rest of the community, 
but that point being carried against his 
opinion, it was still but just that when by 
law the lay impropriator was bound to 
provide for the service of the Church, that 
the funds of the clergy should not be taxed 
for what another was legally bound to 
pay. He hoped the tioble Lord was now 
prepared to assent to the proposition 
which he had before promised to take into 
consideration—namely, the allowing a 
summary remedy by petition against the 
lay impropriator who was bound by the 
express conditions of the grant or patent 
under which he held the tithes to maintain 
dn officiating clergyman. That mode of 
summary relief had been recommended 
by the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical 
Inquiry, as was the case in respect of 
charitable donations, and under the 22nd 
Clause of the Bill then under consideration, 
the same remedy by petition was given 
against the clergy for enforcing payment 
of the tax. He might here be permitted 
to mention some cases of lay impropriators 
deriving large incomes from tithes, and 
contributing little or nothing to the support 
of the Church. In Doneraile, in the 
county of Cork, 1,000/. a-year was 
received, and but 132. paid. In Drum- 
downey, 8007. was received, and 61. 13s. 
4d. paid—the same in Ballybeg, and from 
the parish of St. Catherine’s, Cork, the 
lay impropriator derived 2,000/. a-year, 
and did not pay Is. for the support of the 
Church or the performance of divine ser- 
vice. He was not at present drawing 
any distinction between tithes and other 
property in the hands of laymen, but 
merely asking on the part of the Church, 
whether the lay impropriator was by the 
grant under which he held expressly 
bound to pay? 

Dr. Lushington said, there were very 
few such cases in England; and begged 
to know from the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Shaw) whether they were of frequent 
occurrence in Ireland—as, if so, he 
thought the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber was a very reasonable one ? 

Mr. Shaw : Such cases were of frequent 
occurrence in Ireland, asthe Commissioners 
of Ecclesiastical Inquiry reported. He 
hoped that the noble Lord would assent 
to his proposal, and introduce a clause 
providing a summary remedy. 
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Lord Althorp said, he should feel 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for pre- 
paring such a clause. He would not 
object to its introduction. 

Mr. Shaw: he would willingly prepare 
the clause and submit it to the noble Lord. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said that, if the 
lay impropriator received tithes without 
doing duty in return, the eletgy received 
large sums for doing next to nothing. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that the lay 
impropriators were bound by law to con- 
tribute towards the maintenance of the 
Church, for they derived all the profit 
from the tithes; and if it were even true, 
which he denied, that the clergy did little 
in return for their incomes, it was un- 
questionable that the lay impropriators 
did nothing towards the service of religion 
in the parishes from whence they detived 
their incomes. There could not be a more 
zealous or exemplary body of men than 
the Irish clergy. 

Sir Robert Inglis urged the necessity of 
the lay impropriators contributing, as by 
law they were bound to do, to the mainte- 
nance of the Church and the support of 
the officiating clergy. 

Clause, with verbal Amendments agreed 
to; and the Clauses to the 118th agreed 


to. House resumed. Committee to sit 
ayain. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 20, 1833. 


Mrnutes.] Bills. Read a third time :—Militia Ballot Sus- 
pension.—Committed :—Limitation of Actions. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of MaLmessury, from 
the Isle of Wight, for one regular Standard Measure 
throughout the United Kingdom.—By Lord Surrrexp, 
from Ennis, for a Revision of the Criminal Code.—By 
the Duke of CLEVELAND, from Wellington (Somerset) ; 
and by the Earl of Gosrorb, from several Places,—against 
Slavery.—By the Duke of CLeveLAnp, from a Dissent- 
ing Congregation at Preston, for Relief to the Dissenters 
as regards Marriages, Registration, and Church Rates,—- 
By Lord Wynrorp, from Stockport, for Poor Laws to 
Ircland.—By the Marquess of Westminster, from 
Gillingham, against the 19th Clause of the Local Jurisdie- 
tion Bill. 


Miwtstrertat Pian ror tue ApoLt- 
TION OF StAvery.] A Conference was 
held with the Commons, when the follow- 
ing Resolations were communicated, to 
which their Lordships’ concurrence was 
desired :— 

.— That immediate and effectual 
measures be taken for the entire abolition 
of slavery throughout the colonies, under 
such provisions for regulating the con- 
dition -of the negroes, as may combine 
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their welfare with the interests of the 
proprietors. 

2.— That it is expedient that all 
children born after the passing of any 
act, or who shall be under the age of six 
years at the time of passing any act of 
Parliament for this purpose, be declared 
free; subject, nevertheless, to such tem- 
porary restrictions as may be deemed 
necessary for their support and mainte- 
nance. 

3.—‘‘ That all persons, now slaves, 
shall be registered as apprenticed labourers, 
and acquire thereby all rights and _privi- 
leges of freemen; subject to the restric- 
tion of labouring, under conditions, and 
for a time to be fixed by Parliament, for 
their present owners. 

4,— That, towards the compensation 
of the proprietors, his Majesty be enabled 
to grant to them a sum not exceeding 
20,000,000/. sterling, to be appropriated 
as Parliament shall direct. 

5.—“ That his Majesty be enabled to 
defray any such expense as he may incur 
in establishing an efficient stipendiary 
Magistracy in the colonies, and in aiding 
the Local Legislatures in providing, upon 
liberal and comprehensive principles, for 
the religious and moral education of the 
negro population to be emancipated.” 

The Resolutions were ordered to be 
printed. 


QuakKERS AND Moravians.] The 
Duke of Richmond moved the second 
reading of the Quakers’ and Moravians’ 
Affirmation Bill. 

Lord Wynford had some objection to 
Quakers sitting on Juries, though none to 
their holding offices, because they had 
scruples of conscience about inflicting 
punishment. He wished, also, that the 
sects who were sought to be relieved by 
this Bill, should also be called upon when 
they wished to take the benefit of it, to 
prove that they belong to the sect whose 
outward appearance they adopted. 

The Bishop of London did not mean to 
make any observations upon the Bill then 
before their Lordships; but he wished to 
offer a few observations on the subject of 
oaths in general, as they were administer- 
ed in this country. It was a matter of 
very great importance, both in a religious 
and moral point of view, and he was ex- 
tremely sorry that the attention of the 
Legislature had not been more directly 
called to it. A Bill had been brought in 
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about two years ago by the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, which, in some de- 
gree, lessened the evil to which he was 
adverting. He thanked the noble Lord 
for that measure, because any measure 
which tended to diminish the number of 
oaths to be taken by individuals or public 
officers was a public benefit. He could 
assure their Lordships that there was a 
strong feeling on this subject amongst the 
religious part of the community in this 
country. He did not think, that he was 
going too far when he said, that there was 
no country in the world in which this 
most solemn and sacred obligation was 
administered with less gravity, with less 
impressiveness, with less decorousness of 
manner, than it was in this country. The 
effect of the system had been well and 
truly described by Dr. Paley, who observ- 
ed that “ the obscure and elliptical form, 
together with the levity and frequency 
with which oaths are administered, have 
brought about a general inadvertency tothe 
obligation of oaths, which, both inareligious 
and political view, is much to be lamented, 
and it merits public consideration whether 
the requiring of oaths on so many frivol- 
ous occasions, especially in the Customs, 
and in the qualification for petty offices, 
has any other effect than to make them 
cheap in the minds of the people. A 
pound of tea cannot travel regularly from 
the ship to the consumer, without costing 
half a dozen oaths at least, and the same 
security for the due discharge of their office, 
namely, that of an oath—is required from 
a churchwarden and an Archbishop, from 
a Petty Constable and the Chief Justice 
of England.” Dr. Paley contended, that 
‘‘ they ought to abstain from calling into 
requisition the sacred sanction of an oath, 
except on the most important occasions.” 
There were two species of oaths; and he 
did not think that the difference between 
them was sufficiently attended to—as- 
sertory oaths and promissory oaths. As- 
sertory oaths were necessary for the dis- 
covery and punishment of offences: whilst 
promissory oaths were not only not neces- 
sary, but were, in truth, productive of the 
worst effects. To this subject, Dr. Paley 
had called the attention of the public 
more than forty years ago. The Bill 
brought in by the noble Marquess, to. 
whom he had before alluded had done 
away with the necessity for taking 10,000 
oaths in a year, but still much of the evil 
remained. The municipal oaths ought to 
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be revised ; nine-tenths of them might, he 
was of opinion, be done away with, and a 
simple declaration introduced in their 
place. This very serious question had 
been pressed on the attention of the Bri- 
tish people long before the time of Dr. 
Paley. It had been forcibly taken up by 
one of the most virtuous, learned, and 
eloquent men that ever adorned the Pro- 
testant Church—he alluded to Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. It was a subject well 
worthy of grave consideration, and in the 
next Session of Parliament, if his life were 
so long spared, he would call the atten- 
tion of the House to it, unless it were 
taken up by some noble Lord more com- 
petent than he was to undertake the task. 
The consideration of this subject ought, in 
his opinion, to be intrusted to a Select 
Committee, or to a Royal Commission. 
He would also refer to another class of 
oaths, which appeared to him to be liable 
to great objection—he meant the oaths 
taken in universities and schools. He 
felt, that to administer an oath toa young 
man, not of full age, except in cases 
where truth was judicially sought, was 
very objectionable. Certainly, promissory 
oaths should not be exacted from them. 
He now publicly expressed a hope that, 
as this subject had been taken up in one 
of the universities, it would as soon as 
possible be entertained by the Legislature, 
who ought to inquire how far it was con- 
sistent with sound religion and right prin- 
ciples to enforce on young men, not of 
age, an obligation for the observance of 
duties, the performance of which might 
be exacted by easier means. 

The Lord Chancellor only spoke the 
sense of those persons who had turned 
their attention to this subject, when he 
expressed his opinion, that a thorough 
revision of the present system ought to 
take place. Far from thinking that the 
question should be intrusted to other 
hands, he felt that it could not be taken 
up by any individual more capable of 
doing justice to it than the right reverend 
Prelate himself. There was another de- 
scription of oaths which, in his opinion, 
ought to be discouraged: he meant volun- 
tary oaths or affidavits. A penalty should 
be inflicted for administering such oaths, 
or a penalty should be levied on the indi- 
vidual taking them, if it appeared that he 
had been guilty of false swearing. As the 
law at present stood, it did not meet those 
cases, 
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The Bishop of London said, that he had 
not mentioned the class of oaths—volun- 
tary affidavits—noticed by the noble and 
learned Lord, because he had, on a 
former occasion, called the attention of 
their Lordships at some length to that 
branch of the subject. 

Lord Bexley expressed himself in favour 
of a diminution of the number of oaths 
which individuals were now, under a 
variety of circumstances, compelled to 
take. 

The Duke of Richmond, in order to 
show that the persons intended to be re- 
lieved by this Bill, would not scruple to 
do their duty as was stated by the noble 
and learned Lord, would beg leave to 
remind their Lordships, that a Quaker was 
on a Jury last January at the Old Bailey, 
and did not hesitate to find a man guilty 
of felony. 

Lord Suffield said, the noble and learn- 
ed Lord (Lord Wynford) seemed to think, 
that from some religious scruple a large 
body of men would violate their affirma- 
tions. Now, he thought, that the parties 
alluded to were as incapable of violating 
their affirmations as any noble Lord was 
incapable of violating his oath. 

Lord Wynford denied, that he had 
made any such assertion. He was un- 
willing to place the Quakers in the situa- 
tion in which that Bill would place 
them. 

Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 20, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. G. J. 
H¥EATHCOTE, an Account of the Number of Commitments 
in England and Wales, for Horse-stealing, for the years 
ending 11th July, 1852, and 1833: the same for Sheep 
Stealing.—On the Motion of Colonel Evans, the Assess- 
ment for the Inhabited House Duty, for the year ending 
5th April, 1833, at which a hundred of the highest Rated 
Private Houses in the Metropolis are Assessed: the same 
for Houses, the Occupiers of which are engaged in Trade : 
the same from Brighton, Bath, Birmingham, &c.—On 
the Motion of Mr. BETHELL, a Copy of the Memorial 
from the Committee of Country Bankers, delivered to the 
Duke of WELLINGTON and Mr. GouLBurn, dated 9th 
May, 1828: of a Letter written by Command of the Lords 
of the Treasury by Mr. DAwson, in reference to the 
above Memorial, dated 19th May, 1828: also of a Memorial 
from the Committee of Country Bankers to Earl Grey 
and Viscount ALTHORP, dated 12th June, 1833.—On the 
Motion of Mr. O’CONNELL, an Account of the Nature and 
Amount of all Taxes Repealed, since the Ist January, 
1814: and of those Taxes which have been only partially 
Repealed within the same period.—On the Motion of Mr. 
Hume, an Account of the Places of Burial belonging 
to each Parish under the Authority of the Bishop of Lon- 
DON, within the Bills of Mortality: also of such as 
belong to Dissenters.—On the Motion of Mr. Roxsuck, 
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the Amount of Sums subscribed by Nominees, now dead, 
of Life Annuities, or Tontines, created in Ireland, in 
1773, 1775, and 1777: also the Amount at present paid to 
the surviving Nominees in each Class, in 1802, 1812, 
1822, and 1832, upon the Sums originally subscribed by 
them.—On the Motion of Mr. LowrHER CHAPMAN, 
Copies of a Correspondence between Sir WILLIAM 
GossktTT, and different Individuals relative to the Levying 
of Tithes due only on the Ist of May last. 

Bills. Read a third time:—Exchequer Bills. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. ABERcROMBY, from a Congre- 
gation in Edinburgh, against Slavery.—-By Mr. Murray, 
from the Incorporated Tailors of Edinburgh, for Altera- 
tions in the Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill; from the Mer- 
chants’ Company, Leith, for Separating the Dock and 
Harbour of Leith in its Management and Revenues from 
Edinburgh; from the Shipbuilders on the Frith of Forth, 
against the unequal Taxation on Shipbuilding Materials.— 
By Sir Wittt1AM MoveswortH, from Buckland and 
Monachorum, against the Tithes’ Commutation Bill; and 
for the Exclusion of the Bishops from the House of Lords. 
—By Sir RicHarD Simeon, from the Licensed Victuallers 
of the Isle of Wight, for Extending to them the proposed 
Measure of Relief from the House Tax.—By Mr. Cos- 
BETT, from Merthyr Tydvil, to be Relieved from the 
Burthen of Taxation; from certain Inhabitants of Mary- 
lebone, for an Alteration in the Currency; from certain 
Individuals of Manchester, for Extending the Right of 
Voting to all Householders; from the Political Union of 
Chatham, for an Inquiry into the Case of Richard News- 
ham; from the Cartwright Club, for Universal Suffrage, 
and Vote by Ballot; from Salford, for an Address to his 
Majesty, for the Dismissal of his present Ministers.— By 
E. B. Cuiive, from Hereford, for an Inquiry into the 
Management of the Funds of the Corporation of that City. 
—By Mr. Dossin, from Armagh, for the Amendment of 
the Reform{fof Parliament (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. E. J. 
Cooper, from Sligo, for the Repeal of Act 9th Geo. 4th, 
cap. 88., and the Amendment of Act 10th Geo. 4th, cap. 
41, for the Regulation of the Butter Trade.—By Mr. 
BARNARD, from such of the Trades of London, Greenwich, 
&e., as are connected with the Sugar Refining Trade, for 
such Alterations in the Laws respecting Foreign Sugars as 
will enable the Refiners of this Country to compete with 
Foreign Markets.—By Sir RoBertT PRIcE, from Pem- 
bridge, against Slavery.—By Major BeAucLERk, from a 
Dissenting Congregation, Horsham, for Relief from their 
Grievances; from the Brewers of Surrey, to place the 
Retailers of Beer on a Footing with the Licensed 
Victuallers.—By Mr. Ryxx, from the Medical Men of 
Macclesfield, against the Apothecaries Bill. 


House anv Winpow Taxes. ] Colonel 
Evans presented a Petition from the in- 
habitant houscholders and other persons 
of the parish of St. Ann, Westminster, for 
the Repeal of the House and Window 
Taxes. Seeing a Member of his Majesty’s 
Government present, he would state his 
conviction, that if the House did not im- 
mediately pass a measure for the repeal of 
these obnoxious taxes, which fell so heavily 
on the great mass of the industrious in- 
habitants of the metropolis, the want of 
confidence, and the breach between the 
people and their representatives, would 
become as great as it was now supposed 
to be between two branches of the Legis- 
lature. The petition, he believed, repre- 
sented the sentiments not only of the 
parish from which it came, but of the 
whole population of London. He had tie 
highest authority for saying the Assessed- 
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taxes were most obnoxious; the noble 
Lord opposite haying himself yoted for 
the repeal of them when out of office. 

Lord Althorp said, he had voted against 
them, but not advocated the repeal of 
these taxes. 

Colonel Evans found the name of the 
noble Lord in several lists. 

Lord Althorp: I believe not—the gal- 
lant Officer must be mistaken. 

Colonel Evans: Whatever might be 
the noble Lord’s opinion, the taxes always 
would be obnoxious while the industrious 
part of the metropolis groaned under the 
oppression of their inequality. For in- 
stance, Northumberland-house was rated 
at 1,500/. and paid 44d. per square foot, 
while Lord Burlington’s, which occupied 
about the same space of ground, was 
rated at 1,300/. and paid only 24d. the 
square foot. Lord Londonderry paid 
2s. 6d. per foot, and Mr. Baring only 
ls. 3d.; and he was sure Mr. Baring was 
as well able to pay his share of taxation 
as the noble Marquess; and although he 
was a Tory, it was very hard to make him 
pay so much more than he ought. Again, 
the proprietors of new theatres were made 
to pay for the same space of ground which 
had been previously occupied by private 
houses. He could not conceive on what 
principle this system of inequality was 
carried on; to him it appeared the most 
absurd thing on the face of the earth. He 
now came to the Bank of England, which 
was rated at 1,673/. a-year; Drum- 
mond’s banking-house being rated at 8001, 
Indeed, the more humble the dwelling, he 
found they were rated the higher. He 
found that all the banking-houses were 
rated at about 300,0002. or 400,000/, 
[Lord Althorp: Half. million.] Perhaps 
it was as much as halfa million. There 
was a very moderately-sized house at the 
corner of Cockspur-street, that was occu- 
pied asa shop by Messrs. Halling, Pearce, 
and Stone, which was rated at one-half of 
Northumberland-house—viz. 7501. a-year. 
He found that the rates fell most unequally 
on innkeepers, who were certainly not in a 
flourishing condition, and were moreover 
put to a very heavy expense. While 
Northumberland-house was rated at only 
1,500/. a-year, Morley’s Hotel, which was 
a small house on the opposite side of the 
way, only about twenty yards in extent, 
was rated at GOO. A small shop at the 
corner of the Lowther-arcade, was rated 
ut 7s, per foot, while Northumberland- 
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house paid but 44d. Again, next door to 
Northumberland-house was a grocer’s 
shop which was charged at 7s. per foot. 
He asked, with these instances of in- 
equality before them, was it possible for 
the people to submit to the House-tax ? 
He did not wish the great mansions to be 
charged at any excessive rate; but if they 
were charged equally, in proportion with 
the humbler tenements, Burlington and 
Northumberland houses would be rated 
at 20,0002. or 30,0007. He wished for 
no disparity; but if there were to be any, 
let it be in favour of the poor, and not of 
the rich. He had already mentioned the 
peculiar hardship with which these taxes 
fell upon tavern-keepers ; and in reference 
to that part of the subject, he would add 
that the mansion of the Duke of Norfolk, 
in St. James’s-square was rated at 1,000/., 
being precisely the amount at which the 
London Tavern was assessed. Then, with 
respect to the country, at Brighton a mo- 
derate-sized linen draper’s shop was rated 
at 160/., whereas the fine mansion of a 
noble Duke, at that place, was assessed at 
only 2002, a-year; notwithstanding which, 
the value of the former house was not 
more than 5,000/., whereas that of the 
Duke’s was 20,0007. The Albion Hotel, 
at Brighton, was rated at 1,0001., while 
the house of a noble Marquess near it was 
assessed at only 410/. There seemed in- 
deed to be a great delicacy observed to- 
wards the rich in the scheme of these 
capricious assessments. He would men- 
tion a still more marked instance of in- 
equality, for which no possible justification 
could be assigned. ‘There was a grocer’s 
shop at Brighton rated at 160/., while the 
mansion of Lord Chichester, four miles 
from the town, was rated at only 60/. He 
contended that these unequal assessments 
ought not to be submitted to. Then with 
respect to surcharges : promises were held 
out by the noble Lord which led the peo- 
ple to expect that a great reduction would 
be made in the House-tax; and that the 
question of surcharges would be strictly 
examined into. In the very zenith of the 
hopes of reduction, all the surcharges 
were persisted in. The mode, too, of 
surcharging was most oppressive and in- 
jurious. In St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, 
for instance, there were but 500 rate- 
payers, out of whom no less a number 
than 374 had been surcharged, and more 
than 100 of them compelled to seek redress 
in the Court of King’s Bench. He would 
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remind the House and the Government, 
that this was not a temporary clamour, 
but had been earnestly pressed for the last 
twenty years. Certainly so many demands 
had not been made upou the attention of 
the House recently, hecause the people 
had been told by their representatives ta 
wait for a Reformed House of Commons 
to redress their grievances; and _ that, 
when a Reform in Parliament had taken 
place, the repeal of these taxes would 
speedily follow. But the country was 
not so easily to be deluded, for he could 
inform the House, that this was a subject 
on which men’s minds had long been 
made up. Many of the newspapers had 
expressed a great deal of concern for the 
existence of the present Ministry, and had 
said that the couptry would be threatened 
with a revolution if the Whig Ministry 
was defeated in another place upen the 
Irish Church Bill; but he believed, if 
Government would not relax some of these 
burthens upon the people, the people 
would rather see them go qut; and he 
could assure the Tories, that if they were 
willing to pledge themselves to a repeal 
of some of the most odious taxes, they 
might take the reins of government with 
perfect safety. The returns of the assess- 
ment of 100 houses in the metropolis, and 
of 100 in the country, were not so made 
as to give the information desired by him 
at the time he moved for them. The 
question was not, as had been assumed, 
one of contest between the town and the 
country ; for, from the information he had 
received, the interest was nearly as great 
in the conntry as in the town. He knew 
a professional man in the country, who, 
by extreme exertion, made 1,000/. a-year; 
he was rated for a merely comfortable 
house at 1002. per annum, while several 
splendid mansions in the same neighbour- 
hood were rated at only 2002. a-year each: 
two or three of them occupied by gentle- 
men possessed of incomes of 10,000J. per 
annum. ‘The return of country houses 
had been made up to a large extent for 
houses in large towns, instead of those in 
the country. By presenting the petition, 
he hoped still more to direct the attention 
of Government to the necessity of repeal- 
ing these taxes, and of pausing before they 
came to any final determination to the 
contrary. 

Lord Althorp said, he had attended in 
consequence of the notice he had received 
from the hon. and gallant Calonel of his 
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intention to present this petition. With 
reference to the variation existing in the 
amount of house-duty paid by certain 
houses which had been enumerated by the 
gallant officer, he begged to remind the 
House, that the principle of rating was 
founded upon the amount each house was 
supposed to be worth at a yearly rental. 
The surcharges alluded to were the natu- 
ral consequences of an attempt to equalize 
the operation of the tax, which could only 
be effected in that way. With regard to 
the allusions which had been made to the 
circumstance of his (Lord Althorp’s) votes 
and previously expressed opinions, it would 
be in the recollection of the House that he 
had never supported the idea of repealing 
the whole of these taxes at once. He 
had always contended that there ought 
not to be a surplus revenue kept up for 
the purposes of the State, but then, when 
the repeal of one tax was impracticable, he 
would vote for the repeal of another. He 
had never voted for the repeal of them 
altogether, but separately, and by such a 
course he did not think his consistency 
could be much injured. That a tax was 
extremely unpopular was certainly a 
strong reason for its repeal, but it was 
not right to allow of such repeals as would 
effect a serious diminution of the revenue. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that the noble Lord 
might have heard it stated by the hon. 
member for Durham that one-third of the 
inhabitants of that town were surcharged. 
The House would also recollect the case 
of the Duke of Newcastle. His Grace 
was rated at no more than 800/. for Not- 
tingham Castle. That castle was burnt 
down, and he recovered, by an action in 
the Court of King’s Bench, the value of 
the castle, which was then stated to be 
21,0002. 

An Hon. Member, who lived in the 
county, said, that the rating of 800/. was 
on account of the castle being then unin- 
habited, but it was thought by a Jury that 
the castle could not be rebuilt for a less 
sum than 21,0002. 

Mr. Cooper said, he was of Tory prin- 
ciples, and he could assure the hon. and 
gallant member for Westminster, that no 
alarm need be apprehended of the Tories 
taking office under a pledge to reduce 
taxation in a way injurious to the public 
revenue. 

Mr. Robinson did not thing that any 
Government could effect a sufficient de- 
duction in the taxes so as to be felt by the 
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public, and fully to satisfy them, without 
a general commutation. The fault of the 
whole system was that those persons were 
the most taxed who were least able to 
bear it. He earnestly recommended a 
Committee to take the whole subject of 
taxation into consideration with a view to 
equalizing them, and declared, that if the 
subject was not noticed by the Govern- 
ment, he should give notice, before the 
close of the present Session, of his inten- 
tion to move, early in the next Session, 
for a Committee to revise the whole system 
of taxation. 

Mr. Fergus O’Connor did not see the 
question in the same point of view as 
many other Members did; with him it 
appeared to be certain, that as long as the 
present Ministers remained in office, there 
was no hope for relief from taxation. The 
Government had come in upon the cry of 
Reform, and had not redeemed a single 
pledge they had previously made. He 
defied any hon. Member to show an in- 
stance to the contrary. The objection to 
the Duke of Wellington was, that he 
would not give up to popular opinion ; 
the objection to the present Ministry was, 
that they conceded nothing to popular 
opinion; and they should always have 
his opposition. 

Colonel Evans submitted that the re- 
ductions in the army and navy were amply 
sufficient to admit of the giving up of 
these taxes. With respect to the sur- 
charges, the mere per-centage in the 
additional charges was 5,000/. With 
respect to the hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sented the Tory party, he hoped that the 
obduracy of that Gentleman on the sub- 
ject of those taxes was not participated in 
so largely by the Tory party. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Universar SurrracGe.] Mr. Cobbett, 
after presenting a variety of other pe- 
titions stated, that he had also to present 
a petition which he was sure the House 
would pay great attention to, and he was 
sure that there was not one man in the 
kingdom who did not remember the name 
of Major Cartwright with blushes. Major 
Cartwright had left behind a name which 
a great number of persons were resolved 
should be always held in respect, and the 
petition was from the Cartwright Club. It 
was signed by twenty persons, and prayed 
for Universal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments, They had found the Reform Act 
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did them no good, and they now wanted 
it to be carried further. They began by 
telling the House that it had no sympathy 
with the people. There could be no 
doubt that it was so—there existed no 
sympathy between the middle classes and 
the higher; and the nobility of this coun- 
try made a grievous mistake when they 
neglected to take care of the interests of 
the working classes upon the occasion of 
the passing of the Reform Bill. Those 
who were the nearest to the nobility in 
rank naturally envied them, and the man 
who had money looked upon the ancient 
parks and castles, and listened to the 
sounding titles of the nobility with a feel- 
ing which alienated each class from the 
other. The man of money naturally said 
to himself, why should not I be a Lord? 
Not so the poor man; he was the ally of 
the Peer, and the interests of the higher 
orders would be safer in the hands of the 
lower than in those of the middle. Again, 
if they asked the working people, who 
were alone capable of defending the 
country from riots at home, or from the 
chances of war abroad—if they asked 
those people to stand forward in defence 
of the country, they would, of course, ask 
what country, and in defence of what? We 
have no property—we have nothing but 
the labour that lies in our carcases—we 
have nothing to defend. But give them 
their rights, and their language would in- 
stantly change. If he were a Lord, he 
would have a very different constituency 
from that under the Reform Bill. There 
would be no difficulty in taking votes with 
universal suffrage, and all who were called 
upon to defend the country, or were 
liable, ought to have the elective franchise. 
On the subject of Annual Parliaments, he 
could see no objection whatever either as 
regarded the electors or the elected. 
With Annual Parliaments, there would be 
no necessity for these now daily meetings, 
because to petition would be unnecessary 
when the Members could receive the vivd 
voce directions of their constituents. 
There would be no petitions then, except 
on some very extraordinary matter. He 
thought if the King was to dissolve the 
present Parliament, and tell the people he 
should continue to do so annually, his 
Majesty would become the most popular 
of men. 

Sir Harry Verney expressed the opinion 
that the constant complaints, as now re- 
presented, respecting the distresses of the 
VOL. XVIEI. {gn 
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people were of the most injurious tend- 
ency ; they were calculated to make 
all classes politicians. When persons 
were combining, and were travelling 
through the country destroying property, 
he could not forget that the hon. member 
for Oldham had pointed out where the 
torch ought to be really applied. He 
declared that there was no country in 
which justice was so equally distributed 
between the rich and the poor as in this 
country, and he hoped that the lower 
classes would not be unduly influenced by 
the hon. member for Oldham. 

Mr. Philip Howard would not follow 
the hon. Member at any length, and still 
less allude, as the last speaker had done, 
to the writings of that hon. Member ; but 
he must say, that Annual Parliaments 
would represent the passions rather than 
the opinions of the people; under such a 
system canvassing would never cease, and 
enmities never subside ; the ceaseless con- 
fusion ensuing therefrom would dry up the 
sources of labour, check industry, and 
consequently prove to be highly injurious 
to the welfare and interests of the working 
classes. Those who expatiated on the 
merits of the goveinment of the United 
States should recollect, that in that coun- 
try a portion of the population were actu- 
ally in a state of bondage, and groaning 
under the yoke of slavery, whilst in Eng- 
land the peasant as well-as the prince en- 
joyed the benefit of equal law. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 
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Mrinutes.] Bill. Read a second time:—Woollen Trade. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of LicuFieLp and 
CoveENTRY, from several Places, for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath; from the Coachmen, Guards, &e., of Bir- 
mingham, against Licenses being granted to Stage 
Coaches for Travelling on Sundays; and from Bakewell, 
for the Repeal of the Beer Bill.—By the Archbishop of 
York, from Sheffield, against the proposed Measure of 
Church Reform for Ireland; and from Scarborough, for 
Amending the Apothecaries Act, 


Frencu Occupation or ALGIERS.| 
The Earl of Aberdeen thought it neces- 
sary to say a few words on a subject to 
which he had before called the atten- 
tion of the House. Their Lordships 


would recollect that some time ago, in 
consequence of assertions made else- 
where from high authority, that the French 
Government had entered into no en- 


gagement whatever on the subject of 
2L 
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Algiers, he had moved for the produc- 
tion of certain correspondence and other 
papers, with the view of explaining the 
real nature of the engagements entered 
into by that Government. That corre- 
spondence and those papers, or the greater 
part of them, were now upon the Table, 
and he would at present say nothing 
more than this:—That he was quite 


willing to leave their contents to those | 


principles of interpretation which had 
hitherto guided the judgment of men of 
sense, honour, and __ integrity. In 
addition to those documents, others, for 
the production of which he had not 
moved, existed, furnishing ample evidence 
that those engagements had been confirm- 
ed not only by the personal declarations 
of the king of the French, but from the 
mouth of his Minister. The noble Earl 
had said, that communications had taken 
place between the two Governments on 
the subject; and, in consequence, he had 
deferred bringing it under the notice of 
the House. He had very recently seen 
statements, however, from which it would 
appear, that all negotiation must now be 
considered at an end; and whatever 
might be his feeling regarding the 
papers, or his opinion of the conduct 
which they indicated, he wished the 
noble Earl opposite to understand, that he 
made no Motion, gave no notice of 
Motion, and did not even ask a question 
upon the subject. The noble Earl had 
more than once stated his opinion of the 
great importance of the topic; and in 
that opinion of the noble Earl he entirely 
zoncurred, He might indeed think that 
Marshal Clausel rode his hobby a little too 
hard, when he said, that the possession of 
Algiers might eventually be a source of 
as great wealth and power to France, 
as the East-Indies were to England; yet 
it certainly was difficult to exaggerate 
the advantage it would give to any 
European power, and above all to France. 
He was, of course, at all times most 
ready to co-operate with Ministers in 
what might be considered due to the 
honour and interests of Great Britain, 
That honour and those interests were in 
the keeping of the noble Earl; and, after 
the opinions expressed by that noble Earl, 
it was impossible that there should not 
have been much negotiation and frequent 
communication within the last two years 
and a-half. Reserving to himself the li- 
berty of returning to the subject on any 
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future occasion, he would conclude by 
expressing a hope, that the noble Earl 
would be anxious at the proper time to 
make full communications to the House, 
and to prove that the honour and interests 
of the Empire had not been injured in the 
hands of the noble Earl and his colleagues 
during the progress of the negotiation. 

Earl Grey said, as the noble Earl 
meant to make no Motion—to give no 
notice of Motion—and not even to put a 
question, perhaps it was almost unneces- 
sary that he should make any observations. 
He took it for granted, that the present re- 
marks of the noble Earl had been called 
forth by the accounts published in the news- 
papers of what had occurred in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He could say, that he 
had also read in the papers an account of 
what passed ; but, excepting through that 
channel, Ministers had not yet received 
any information from the British resident 
in Paris. The House, therefore, would 
not think it right in him now to enter into 
any discussion of the subject ; indeed, on 
a question of this nature, resting on what 
the noble Earl thought a positive engage- 
ment on the part of France, it was impos- 
sible, standing in the situation he occu- 
pied, to enter into any explanation with- 
out public inconvenience. Therefore, all 
he could state was this :—That in this, as 
in all other transactions, Ministers had en- 
deavoured according to the best views of 
policy they could form, to support the 
honour and interests of the Empire. 
Whenever the proper time came, for which 
the noble Earl very fitly reserved himself, 
he trusted that he should be able to show 
that Ministers had not been wanting in at- 
tention to these great and essential ob- 
jects. 

The Marquess of Londonderry arraign- 
ed the whole foreign policy of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. With respect to 
Holland and Belgium, a convention had 
been laid on the Table of the House, and 
he wished the noble Earl to state whether 
he meant to originate any discussion on 
that convention, or to name any day for 
taking into consideration the matters con- 
nected with it. When, after sending out 
a large squadron, and incurring a large 
expense, he found that it all ended in 
leaving Holland and Belgium in the same 
situation which they occupied in October, 
1832, he could not avoid censuring the 
course which Ministers had pursued. 
Again, if they looked to the east, they 
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would find that at one time the interests 
of this country at Constantinople were 
left without any protection whatever, or, 
at all events, with very insignificant protec- 
tion. We had no known and accredited 
ambassador there when measures of the 
greatest importance were going on. Our 
ambassador who should have been there, 
was detained six weeks at Naples, perhaps 
by adverse winds, perhaps by some nego- 
tiation for a higher post. When they 
witnessed such circumstances as these, it 
was impossible that he, and others who 
had been connected with foreign affairs, 
should not come forward to demand in- 
formation. He would ask, had they now 
any organ at Constantinople to uphold 
the interests of this country, and to 
watch over the effects which passing 
events might have on the welfare of Europe? 
He believed that Great Britain was not 
represented at all there; and he had a 
right to say, that our foreign policy had 
been greatly neglected by the noble Earl 
and the present Administration. It ap- 
peared that they were entirely incapable of 
enabling this country to maintain that 
high position which she had formerly held, 
and which she ought still to hold, in the 
east. ‘There were many points in the 
foreign policy pursued by Ministers, as well 
as that which related to Algiers, which 
were exceedingly objectionable. No 
reason whatever had been given why 
France should retain possession of that 
country; instead of uniting with those 
nations who could uphold the interests 
of Great Britain against the power of 
France, the policy of Ministers had been 
to turn their backs on those states, and to 
tie themselves to France. He admitted 
that France was as great a country as any 
on the face of the globe, but he wished the 
connexion with that country not to be too 
strictly bound. He could not but think, 
that if too closely embraced, France would 
be very apt to act mischievously. The 
embargo on Dutch vessels he considered 
most unjust and impolitic. It had, how- 
ever, in consequence of some understand- 
ing with France, been at length removed. 
He wished a day to be fixed by the noble 
Earl for going into the whole of the foreign 
policy of the country, which ought to be 
discussed with as little delay as possible. 
The Earl of Ripon said, it was not his 
intention to discuss with the noble Mar- 
quess those various points connected with 
foreign affairs which he had introduced, 
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and with which he had _ intermingled 


of Algiers. 


sundry obscure remarks. It would be im- 
proper for him, after the answer of his 
noble friend, to enter upon any such 
extended discussion. He would not, in 
any way, touch upon the affairs of 
Belgium or of the east, or upon the 
domestic policy that Ministers had 
pursued, which, upon another occasion, it 
might be proper to advert to at length; 
he should therefore confine himself to 
one or two short remarks. It was not in 
his contemplation to state to their Lord- 
ships any opinion on the convention which 
had been laid on their Table. In produc- 
ing that convention, all that was necessary 
had been done by Ministers; and he 
should be content if any noble Lord, or any 
Member of the other House, called for the 
opinion of Parliament with respect to it. 
If it were the purpose of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to call for the approval of any of 
their proceedings, they would, of course, 
give their Lordships an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion. No such necessity, 
however, existed in this case; and conse- 
quently they were not called on to ori- 
ginate a motion, as the noble Lord wished 
them to do. The noble Lord had made 
remarks—first, on the individual who was 
now our ambassador to Turkey, and then 
on the Gentleman who, though not 
clothed in the higher rank of ambassador, 
had for a time performed the functions of 
one at Constantinople. The noble Mar- 
quess, in speaking of the delay in the 
arrival of Lord Ponsonby at Constanti- 
nople, seemed to think that the noble Lord 
might have been prevented from reaching 
his post because he was engaged in a 
negotiation for a higher and more profit- 
able situation at St. Petersburgh. This 
was an insinuation on the conduct of that 
individual which it was scarcely worth 
while toanswer. He had the satisfaction, 
however, of stating, and he was sure the 
noble Marquess would be glad to hear it, 
that there was not one word of truth in 
the insinuation—that it was a perfectly 
gratuitous assertion. Where the noble 
Lord had picked it up he could not con- 
ceive. Asto Mr. Mandeville, who acted 
as chargé d'affaires between the recall of 
Sir Robert Gordon and the arrival of Lord 
Ponsonby, and who was accused of ineffi- 
ciency by the noble Marquess, it should be 
observed, that he was placed in that 
situation in consequence of circumstances 
that could not be controlled ; and whether 
2L2 
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he was inefficient or insignificant, he would 
say, that if in the course of the proceedings 
any thing had been done wrong, Mr. 
Mandeville was not the person who was 
blameable for it. He would put it to the 
noble Marquess, who, he knew, was imbued 
with all that honourable feeling which 
characterized his profession, whether it was 
fair to throw on persons who were absent 
a certain responsibility, instead of attach- 
ing it to those who were present, and who 
were able to defend themselves. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, he 
had made no charge against the respectable 
individual alluded to, nor had he persevered 
in the opinion that an unnecessary delay 
had taken place in the arrival of Lord 
Ponsonby. The spirit of his whole 
argument was, that all those transactions 
required the attentive consideration of that 
House. When they looked at the extra- 
ordinary missions of Lord Durham and 
Sir Stratford Canning, they would find 
that, though an enormous expense had 
been incurred, they had done no good. 
What results had those two missions been 
attended with? If the noble Earl would 
assist him in bringing forward the ques- 
tion, he would undertake to prove that, in 
every point of foreign policy, his Majesty’s 
Ministers had degraded this country, and 
removed her from the high situation which 
she once held in Europe. 


Cottection or Tirnes (IRELAND).] 
The Earl of Wicklow, before he pro- 
ceeded with the motion of which he had 
given notice, wished that the Resolution 
of the House of Commons of the 18th inst., 
on the subject of Irish Tithes, should be 
read. 

The Clerk was proceeding to read it, 
when 

Earl Grey objected to such a course of 
proceeding, as the Resolution was not 
regularly and formally before the House, 
but was only on their Lordships’ Table by 
favour. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he wished the 
Resolution to be read in order to avoid 
explaining to their Lordships at length its 
nature and object. He should now, how- 
ever, explain fully the purport of that 
Resolution. When he came down to the 
House last Monday, and gave notice of 
this Motion, he fully believed, that the 
Resolution had been laid before their 
Lordships; and his intention on that occa- 
sion was to enter into the discussion im- 
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mediately ; but, on finding that the Reso- 
lution had not been communicated to 
their Lordships, he determined to bring 
the question forward on the earliest 
day. He might be told, that he was even 
now introducing it prematurely, because 
the subject was not yet before the House, 
and that the discussion should be deferred 
until the matter came up in the shape of 
a Bill or Resolution to their Lordships. 
He was prepared to admit the justice of 
that proposition on general principles, but 
it was by no means applicable to every 
case. There were cases in which it was 
not only expedient, but very desirable, 
that their Lordships should have an op- 
portunity of discussing subjects that ori- 
ginated elsewhere, in the hope, when it 
was known in the other House of Parlia- 
ment through the ordinary channels of 
communication, that their Lordships held 
certain opinions on such subjects, that the 
measures would be modified and altered 
so as to afford them a better chance of 
being carried in their Lordships’ House. 
This remark applied particularly to mea- 
sures of a fiscal nature; many of which 
might contain principles and enactments 
of which their Lordships highly approved, 
and others that they might view as ob- 
jectionable. In that case, following the 
rules and customs of Parliament, they 
were obliged to reject such measures alto- 
gether, because they had not the power 
to alter them. With respect to the sub- 
ject which he was now about to intro- 
duce, whether his Motion was convenient 
or inconvenient, whether it was well- 
timed or ill-timed, still he felt, that it was 
his duty to bring it forward, on this, the 
first day that he had an opportunity of so 
doing. In order to bring the question as 
clearly as he could before their Lordships, 
he called on them to consider the situa- 
tion in which they were placed with re- 
spect to this important subject. Their 
Lordships would recollect, that at the 
commencement of the last Session of 
Parliament, this subject was considered by 
his Majesty’s Ministers of such vast import- 
ance, that it was made mention of in his 
Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, and in 
such a manner, too, that every one thought 
Ministers were prepared with some mea- 
sure relative to it. But his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters were not governed by such vulgar 
prejudices, They were not prepared with 
any such measure ; but they proposed, in 
both Houses of Parliament, a Select Com- 
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“mittee to investigate the subject, to ex- 
amine witnesses, and to report thereon. 
These Committees immediately assembled, 
and commenced operations with activity, 
diligence, and ability; and each Com- 
mittee made two Reports to their re- 
spective Houses. As to the first of these 
Reports made to their Lordships last Feb- 
ruary, he should say nothing. He had 
animadverted on it at the time, chiefly on 
account of a most objectionable term 
which it contained—a term which had 
created much evil, and caused much 
bloodshed ; but the second Report to their 
Lordships, which was made in June last, 
contained. much valuable information, and 
he greatly approved of it. He should 
take the liberty of reading one short ex- 
tract (the only one he meant to read) from 
the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, which had been communi- 
cated to their Lordships’ House. The 
Reports of the two Committees were very 
similar, but he preferred that of the House 
of Commons, because it was most explicit. 
It said: ‘That your Committee recom- 
‘ mend that the following measure, be sub- 
‘ mitted to Parliament with the least pos- 
‘ sible delay; and, in order to facilitate their 
‘commencement, without loss of time, 
‘they think that these measures should 
‘be introduced in three separate Bills. 
‘ The first is a Bill to enable the Tithe 
‘ Composition Act to be enforced; the 
‘second to constitute Ecclesiastical Cor- 
‘porations in Ireland; and the third to 
‘ make a commutation of tithes for land.’ 
When this was made known, he asked 
whether it was the intention of Ministers 
to introduce those three Bills in that Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and the noble Earl 
and the Lord President of the Council 
answered most decidedly, ‘that it was.” 
This occurred nearly at the end of June; 
and he believed that the intention of Mi- 
nisters was what they had stated. One 
of those Bills was introduced in that 
House, and had passed through Parlia- 
ment ; but only one of them, it should be 
observed, had passed in the last Session. 
He did not blame Ministers for not doing 
more last Session. He did not expect 
them to do impossibilities; and, at the 
time, he thought it was impossible for them 
to carry the three Bills at that late period 
of the Session. What he blamed them 
for was, that during the interval between 
the last Session and this present 21st of 
June, being an entire year from the time 
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when he put the question—not one word 
was said by any member of the Govern- 
ment in either House of Parliament on 
the subject. He knew he might be told 
that they had a variety of complicated 
business before them. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack had, the 
other night, with that dignity and self- 
complacency which became one who be- 
lieved himself to be a benefactor of the 
State, described to their Lordships all the 
complicated measures, all the important 
State business, which had occupied the 
attention of Ministers. The noble and 
learned Lord asserted, that, to grapple 
with any one of those great measures 
would, in former years, have been deemed 
employment enough for any Government. 
They, however, retired not from these 
various extraordinary works—they shrunk 
not from these mighty labours—they could 
bear this world of business on their official 
shoulders. Although, however, they had 
not thought proper to introduce either 
of the other two Bills to which he 
had adverted, they had found time to 
concoct another measure relative to the 
Church of Ireland, embracing almost every 
subject connected with that Church, In- 
stead, however, of introducing such a 
measure, it would have been better if 
they had redeemed their plighted faith to 
Parliament and the country. He would 
not take the trouble of reading the Com- 
mons’ resolution to their Lordships, but 
he would state what it contained. It was, 
then, proposed in the other House, that 
the enforcement of tithes should be caused 
to cease altogether; that an advance of 
money should be made for arrears of tithes 
and composition of tithes, for 1831 and 
1832, and for the income of the clergy for 
1833; and it was intended and proposed 
to pay the country for this advance by an 
imposition of Land-tax. By this plan, the 
defaulters, those who had by fraud, by 
violence, by every mode of intimidation, 
exempted themselves from the payment of 
those just dues, would be effectually 
screened; while the proprietor of the 
soil, who had always been the assister and 
protector of the clergy, and who had per- 
formed his duty, would be oppressed. If 
they placed the burthen on the defaulters, 
it would be returning to the Act of last 
Session under a new name. It would be 
doing that which his Majesty’s Ministers 
were least likely and least inclined to do 
—it would be flying in the face of that 
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mountain party, which were opposed te all 
conciliation, before which Government was 
crouching and trembling, and the mis- 
chievous measures of which the Ministers, 
in no small degree, assisted. But it was 
not stated by whom this advance was to be 
ultimately borne—whether by the Lords 
of the soil in possession of the land, or by 
the various intermediate persons standing 
between him and the immediate occupier. 
That was not stated, because it was a 
great and arduous question. The resolu- 
tion was bought forward, and he supposed 
the Bill to be founded on it would partake 
of the same character, in this crude, un- 
digested, and unformed shape, in the hope 
that, in going through Parliameat, it 
would be altered and improved, and, in 
some way or other, rendered more pass- 
able. Ministers brought their rough 
blocks from the Downing-street quarry, 
that statutes might be manufactured out of 
them by artists more able and skilful than 
themselves. The plan now proposed in- 
volved as gross a spoliation of the land- 
owner as ever was effected by the most 
arbitrary government. What would be 
the result to the lay impropriator, now 
that tithes were declared to be a nuisance 
which ought to be abolished? No pro- 
vision was made for the lay impropriator 
of tithes. He sawa noble Marquess on the 
cross-bench (the Marquess of Westmeath) 
who, he believed, was a great owner of lay 
impropriations, and he certainly flattered 
himself that the noble Marquess would 
vote with those who meant to oppose the 
measure. This was not the case of Don 
Pedro versus Don Miguel—no, it was a 
case of property versus spoliation ; and he 
was convinced, that the good sense and 
justice of the noble Lord would lead him 
to vote with him (the Earl of Wicklow) on 
this occasion. Then, the third class of 
persons who would be affected by this 
proceeding was the clergy themselves. He 
defied any man who looked into the pro- 
visions of this resolution to view it in any 
other light than an insidious species of 
bribery for the Church. Ministers wished 
to bribe the clergy to give up that right to 
the soil which the Church had _ possessed 
more firmly and for a longer period than 
noble Lords had possessed their estates. 
He believed that the noble Lords opposite 
had never intended to enter into a sys- 
tematic attack on the rights and interests 
of the Church; but if they had taken 
office in the Government for the purpose 
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of destroying the Church, they could not 
have pursued more effectual means than 
those they had adopted. Let the House 
look to the whole of their conduct towards 
the Church of Ireland, or rather (for that 
was not the proper designation) that part 
of the Church of England which was 
established in Ireland, ever since they had 
come into office. They had permitted the 
Church to be plundered of its rights— 
they had allowed the clergy to be de- 
prived of all the rights they possessed— 
the clergy were forced, in many instances, 
to retire from the world, overwhelmed 
with a degree of distress which it would 
be difficult for their Lordships to conceive ; 
and at this moment, when their spirits 
were broken—at this moment they were 
offered no less than three years of arrear, 
for which they were to sacrifice their right 
to tithes—for which they were to sacrifice 
the interest of the Established Church. In 
short, they were to become a body of 
ecclesiastical pensioners on the Treasury 
of the State. It might be said, that the 
measure would be temporary—he cared 
not, he protested against it as a spoliation 
of the Church—nay, as a system of spoli- 
ation with reference to all classes. One 
class of persons was to pay the debts of a 
second class of persons to a third class of 
persons. And what was all this for? For 
what was the country to suffer this inflic- 
tion? Why, to remedy evils that were 
created by the Government itself. When 
Ministers entered office he would assert, 
and he defied contradiction, that resist- 
ance to tithes in Ireland was scarcely per- 
ceptible. He knew, that there was an un- 
willingness to pay tithes, just as there was 
an indisposition to pay rent, or to pay any 
species of tax; but there was no more 
objection to tithes than to any other im- 
post in that country, No sooner, how- 
ever, did the agitators discover the sort of 
persons with whom they had to deal—no 
sooner did they find that they might ca- 
jole or intimidate them—than they com- 
menced that system which Ministers were 
vainly endeavouring to remove. At what 
time, he would ask, was the proposed 
measure to be carried into effect? Why, 
at a time when tithes were better paid 
than they had been for years. The Co- 
ercion Bill was now in operation ; and he 
approved of it, not on account of the pu- 
nishment which it inflicted, but on ac- 
count of the confidence it inspired. It 
gaye to the loyal part of the community 
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a confidence which they had long want- 
ed, and the consequence was, that the 
tithes were better paid now than they had 
long been. A clause had been introduced 
into that Bill in the course of the discus- 
sion elsewhere which in some degree im- 
paired and defeated its efficacy. He 
blamed Ministers for allowing it. They 
well knew who the parties were that cla- 
moured for it. They were not the Repre- 
sentatives of the people, but the Represent- 
atives of priests and demagogues, selected 
from bullock-sheds, attornies’ offices, and 
clerks’ offices in the country. He was 
most friendly to the Church, but not as 
contradistinguished from any other class 
of men, for he wished to preserve the rights 
of all classes. If he had spoken more on 
the subject of the Church than others, it 
was because the Church had been ill- 
treated and had suffered much; but he 
never was anxious for the relief of the 
Church, much less for the bribery of the 
Church, by violating the property or in- 
juring the rights of others. It might be 
said, that he was almost the only individual 
who had raised his voice against this plan, 
which had passed, as they learned through 
the medium of the Press, by an exceeding- 
ly large majority. Now, he certainly felt 
great respect for all the votes of the other 
House; if they declared that the Malt- 
tax was a nuisance, and should be abolish- 
ed, he respected their vote; and if, the 
next day, they agreed that it was nota 
nuisance, and ought not to be abolished, 
still he respected the vote of that hon. 
House; in short, he respected all their 
votes. But he confessed that he felt no 
small degree of surprise when this plan was 
introduced to the House of Commons, that 
no man of landed property in Ireland (for 
there were in the House some men of 
landed property, notwithstanding the Re- 
form Bill), rose and solemuly protested 
against it. This Resolution, however, 
had not yet passed into a law, and he 
ventured to say, that even in the other 
House of Parliament the measure would 
still be well considered and strenuously 
opposed before it came into their Lord- 
ships’ House. When it came before their 
Lordships, he should do his duty. It was 
a measure fraught with injustice and 
cruelty, and he should oppose it in every 
stage. He moved “ for a return of all 
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sums collected by Government under the 
Act of last Session to facilitate the pay- 
ment and recovery of tithes in Ireland,” 
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Viscount Melbourne said, that the speech 
of the noble Earl who had just sat down 
afforded in itself a convincing proof of the 
impolicy of entering into a discussion ona 
matter which was not fully before the 
House. If the noble Earl had waited 
until the subject had been brought forward 
in a defined shape, he would have avoided 
some of the errors into which he had fallen 
on this occasion. The noble Earl had 
laid great stress on the words relating to 
the unfortunate subject of tithes used in 
the Report of one of the Committees 
which had sat on that subject, and had 
contended, that the words ‘* extinction of 
tithes” had been productive of much 
strife and bloodshed. He (Viscount Mel- 
bourne) denied that those words had been 
productive of any such effect. It was, he 
admitted, true that they had been made 
a pretext for passive resistance to tithes 
by those who, if such words had never 
been use.1, would have found other pre- 
texts to offer the same resistance; but it 
was impossible that any one could have 
been deceived as to the sense in which 
those words were used. It would be per- 
fectly clear to any one who took the 
trouble of reading that part of the Report, 
and who took it in context with what pre- 
ceded and followed, that the words ‘ ex- 
tinction of tithes” were not used as in- 
tending to convey the idea that such a 
measure had been already decided, but 
that it was merely referred to as a mea- 
sure in prospect. If, however, an isolated 
expression of a Report were thus taken 
without reference to the import of the 
whole, it would be impossible to guard 
against misconstruction with respect to 
any public document. The noble Earl 
had complained, that of the three Bills 
which the Government had promised to 
introduce as the result of the Reports of 
the Committees, only one had yet been 
introduced ; but any man, looking with 
candour and impartiality at the circum- 
stances of the country, would find in those 
circumstances a sufficient justification for 
the course which Government had adopt- 
ed. As tothe second of the Bills, there 
had been so much opposition raised on the 
part of the clergy, that Government had 
not only refrained from bringing it in, but 
had given up the measure altogether. 
The noble Earl had dwelt much upon the 
self-complacency with which his noble 
and learned friend on the Woolsack had 
announced the intention of Government 
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to introduce these measures. On this 
subject he would only say, that if personal 
allusions were to be made, and if the 
manner of noble Lords and their way of 
delivering their remarks in that House 
were to become the subject of criticism 
and comment, the practice must lead to 
sarcastic recriminations, which it would 
be as well to avoid. He (Lord Melbourne) 
was not disposed to deal in any such; but 
when the noble Earl talked of self-com- 
placency, he could not avoid remarking 
that the same complaint would most 
readily apply to the noble Earl himself; 
for certainly Narcissus, when he surveyed 
himself in the fountain, was not more 
enamoured of the graces of his person, 
which he found were much greater than 
he had imagined, than was the noble Earlof 
himself when he found himself addressing 
their Lordships on this subject, and with 
greater eloquence than he had thought he 
could have brought to it. Buthe would 
not proceed further with this topic—re- 
marks of this kind he was not fond of 
indulging in, and he would not pursue 
them. They brought to his mind the ob- 
servation of the philosopher of old, who 
found himself brought into controversy 
with a talkative fellow. He observed, “ I 
shall not keep up a contest of this sort 
with you, for I find we do not meet on 
equal terms. You are fond of using such 
language, and are accustomed to hear it, 
but it is disagreeable to me to hear, and 
it is beneath me to reply to it.” The 
noble Earl had taken the opportunity of 
inveighing against the measures of Go- 
vernment, even before they were brought 
in any regular and defined manner under 
the consideration of the House. He had 
called them rough blocks of stone, taken 
from the quarry of Downing-street, which 
were to be brought into shape by the 
skill of other artists. Now, would it not 
have been candid in the noble Earl to 
have waited until he saw the shape in 
which those blocks would be brought be- 
fore the House before he condemned them ? 
It was not the practice of noble Lords, 
however much opposed to the measures of 
Government, to attack those measures 
until they were brought in some tangible 
shape before the House. He admitted that 
the measure which Government had intro- 
duced last year with respect to tithes was 
a fair subject of animadversion. That 
measure was a transfer of the arrears of 
tithes to the Crown, in the hope that the 
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passive resistance, as it was called, which 
had been made to their collection would 
not be continued when they were con- 
sidered as debts to the Crown. That 
measure had not answered the expecta- 
tions which were conceived of it. Of the 
whole sum of 140,000/. there had been 
only 12,0002. collected, and that at an 
expense exceeding the amount. Under 
these circumstances, and in the hope of 
putting an end to the disputes so con- 
stantly recurring in the collection, it was 
thought better to introduce this measure, 
which it was hoped, would have the effect 
of altogethe: putting an end to that re- 
sistance to the payment of tithes which 
had always existed in Ireland. This was 
to place the tithes as a tax on the land. 
The noble Earl had asked what was to 
become of the landlord—who was to un- 
dertake the payment of tithe? Why, he 
would get it from the tenant. [The Earl 
of Wicklow: How?] By the ordinary 
operation of the law; it was intended that 
the landlord should have a claim against 
the tenant for the amount of the tithe. By 
this means it was hoped that the tumults 
and disorders at present consequent upon 
the collection of tithe would be altogether 
avoided. It was complained, that the 
police had been employed in the collection 
of tithes. If it were so, it was against 
the Act of Parliament. They might be 
employed to serve processes for the re- 
covery of tithe, but they could not be 
legally employed in its collection ; but, of 
course, if there arose any tumult or dis- 
turbance in the collection, it was to be 
expected that they would be called in to 
restore order. The noble Lord asked 
what was to become of the lay impro- 
priators? The lay impropriators were to 
have the same advantages as the clergy 
with respect to the payment of the tithe by 
atax on land. But the noble Earl com- 
plained that the clergy were to be called 
upon to surrender their rights, which 
were as stable as the land on which their 
claim existed. He (Lord Melbourne) 
hoped the religion of the Protestant would 
always remain stable; but he feared that 
he could not say that the tithe had the 
same stability. The noble Earl asked 
why this measure should be broughtin atthe 
present time; he would ask in turn how it 
could be delayed any longer? He thought 
the time was now arrived when the Go- 
vernment was called upon to take some 
step towards settling a question which 
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had for so long been the fertile source of 
so much tumult and disorder in that coun- 
try. But it was said, that the feeling of 
resistance to tithes had gained ground 
since the accession of the present Ad- 
ministration to office, and it was more 
than hinted that the increase of the “ pas- 
sive resistance” was owing to that acces- 
sion. He would not enter into the dis- 
cussion of how far the resistance had 
gained ground in consequence of the ac- 
cession to office of the present Adminis- 
tration. The noble Earl had given it as 
his opinion, and no doubt it was sincere, 
but he (Lord Melbourne) must deny that 
the present Government had done any 
thing to increase the opposition to tithes. 
It was, he repeated, time that this ques- 
tion should be viewed in a statesmanlike 
manner. It was due to the Protestant 
Establishment that the question should 
be placed on such a footing as would pre- 
vent that ill-feeling towards it which the 
collection of tithe had generated ; it was 
due to the Catholic majority of Ireland 
that they should be released from those 
vexatious proceedings, which were, in pre- 
sent circumstances, almost unavoidable; 
and it was due to the Protestant majority 
of the empire to place the Establishment 
on a sure foundation. The situation of 
Ireland, with respect to the collection of 
tithes, was unparalleled in the history of 
nations, That system had given rise to 
turbulence and disorder, which, for the 
security of the empire, it was necessary to 
put an end to by some means; of course, 
the first duty of the Government was to 
put down turbulence, to restore peace, 
and then to legislate against the recurrence 
of that disorder and turbulence as far as 
they could. Let him call the attention of 
their Lordships for a moment to the com- 
bination, he might call it, which the Go- 
vernment found opposed to them on this 
subject. They had, first, the Catholic 
hierarchy ;_ they had the majority of the 
Catholic gentry, and nearly the whole, if 
not the whole of the farmers. Thev had 
also the Cathclic priests—he would say 
‘with some highly honourable exceptions ; 
but besides those whom he had named, 
there were also many of the Protestant 
gentry—some of them presiding at anti- 
tithe meetings, and some proposing anti- 
tithe resolutions, inculeating passive re- 
sistance to their collection; and when 
there were found many Protestants thus 
openly taking a part against the payment 
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of tithes, it was not unfair to presume that 
there were many others of the same class 
who in feeling were disposed to object, 
though they took no active part on the 
question. But let him add, that with this 
opposition, the Government found no very 
cordial support from that party which was 
called the Conservative. That party, see- 
ing the turn which the public mind had 
taken on the question, were too much 
disposed to look after a little share of po- 
pularity as opposed to Government to take 
an active part in upholding a system to- 
wards which they still avowed themselves 
favourable. It was unnecessary for him 
to say that these circumstances had placed 
Government in a situation of no incon- 
siderable difficulty, and such as required 
the most serious deliberation. They had, 
as the result of that deliberation, de- 
termined upon bringing forward the mea- 
sure which had been sanctioned by the 
adoption of the resolution proposed to the 
other House of Parliament. The measures 
which would be consequent on the adop- 
tion of that resolution were not yet in a 
state to come directly under the consider- 
ation of their Lordships; but he trusted 
they were such as would be approved of 
when they did come before them. At all 
events, he did hope that noble Lords 
would wait until they were before them in 
that shape in which alone they could 
enter into a full discussion of their merits. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that if 
the noble Viscount who had just sat down 
had entered into any satisfactory explana- 
tion of the measures which it was the in- 
tention of Government to adopt on this 
important question, he should not have 
felt it necessary to offer a word in reply to 
what had fallen from him; but in the 
whole of what the noble Lord had said 
he found no explanation at all. He found 
that the tithe due to one body of men was 
to be compensated by a tax on another. 
That, no doubt, was a simple proposition ; 
but this was what his noble friend (the 
Earl of Wicklow) complained of, that no 
explanation was given of how this was to 
be done. The noble Viscount got up to 
answer his noble friend, but he would defy 
any of their Lordships to understand more 
from the noble Viscount’s speech than the 
statement that the case was as his noble 
friend had stated it. It was said, that 
tenants-at-will, and some others who held 
lands by particular tenures, were liable to 
pay the tithe to the landlord, and that he 
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collected it, and not the clergy. It was 
forgotten, however, that by the Act of 
the last Session the clergy could not col- 
lect the tithe. If the Government in- 
tended to repeal that Act, the clergyman 
might proceed to collect his tithe, if he 
could, after all that had taken place on 
the subject. The noble Viscount had 
not given any explanation on this subject, 
because, in fact, he did not know what 
the Bill stated, or what was intended to 
be done with respect to it. The Resolution 
which had been submitted to the other 
House was, as it now stood, that a land- 
tax should be levied for the payment of 
tithe; but who was to pay it? Who, 
he asked, was to pay it? Was it the 
landlord? He would beg of noble Lords 
to consider what would be the effect of 
asking the landlord in this country to pay 
the tithes on his land for three years. It 
was calculated that the average of the 
tithes in Ireland did not amount to more 
than 2s. the acre. He would ask—and 
he was aware that some of the noble 
Lords opposite possessed an immense ex- 
tent of land in Ireland—what landlord of 
that country was now ready to pay the 
tithes of three years—to pay to the amount 
of 6s. or 7s. per acre on his land? But 
suppose the landlord consented to this, he 
wanted to know by what authority the 
landlord was to collect this money back 
and repay himself? Was it in the shape 
of rent, or was it a separate charge, and 
to be collected with the same _ legal 
authority which the clergyman had for his 
tithe ¢ ‘These were points which the noble 
Viscount had left untouched, but which, 
if he had explained, their Lordships would 
have some notion of the nature of the 
measures intended by the Government. 
Their Lordships, in looking to that part 
of the Resolution which placed the tithe 
as a tax on the land, could not omit from 
their consideration the fact of the different 
tenures by which lands were held in Ire- 
land, There were holders of lands for 
lives, and for leases of years, and for other 
different terms; but how those parties 
were to be affected by this measure the 
noble Viscount had not said one word, 
so as to remove the doubt and anxiety 
which must exist as to the situation of 
every kind of property in that part of the 
United Kingdom. The noble Viscount 
had stated to their Lordships the great 
difficulties which had attended the discus- 
sion of this subject of lrish tithes, He 
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was aware of those difficulties, and if he 
had any doubt on the subject, he had 
only to refer to the large volume which 
had been laid before the House Jast year, 
to show, that those difficulties had grown 
to their present extent in consequence of 
the neglect of his Majesty’s Ministers in 
the first year of their accession to office. 
The opposition to tithes in Ireland at that 
period was trifling; but such as it was, 
if the Lord-Jicutenant of Ireland, instead 
of pardoning those who had been convicted 
of presiding at anti-tithe meetings, and of 
moving Resolutions inculcating passive 
resistance to tithes, so that none should 
be paid unless by the compulsion of legal 
process—if, he repeated, instead of allow- 
ing such parties to escape with impunity 
—if, instead of promoting the great agi- 
tator in his profession—the Government 
had inflicted upon him the punishment 
due to the offence of which he had been 
convicted—if others also guilty (and it 
was well known who they were) had not 
been allowed to escape with impunity, 
the Government would not have seen that 
general opposition to the tithes of which 
they now complained, nor would they be 
placed in those difficulties in which they 
now found themselves. Let them look to 
what had been stated by the Archbishop 
of Dublin, a prelate who was friendly to 
the present Administration, and of whom 
the Government had a very high opinion. 
That most reverend Prelate attributed a 
great share of the resistance to tithes to 
the opposition of a Catholic clergyman of 
high influence and great importance with 
those of his own persuasion; who, in one 
of his letters on the subject, objected to 
tithes as a provision for the Protestant 
clergy. All these things the Government 
had passed over, and yet they now came 
to Parliament and said, ‘Oh, the state 
of the country is such—the opposition to 
tithes is so general, and has always been 
so general in Ireland, that we must be 
excused for not having taken measures to 
put that opposition down.” It could not 
be denied, that the great opposition to 
tithes began in November, 1830—after 
the accession of the present Administra- 
tion to office. In March, 1831, he took 
occasion to remind the noble Earl opposite, 
that the Proclamation Act would expire 
at the close of the then Session of 
Parliament. The noble Earl stated, that 
he was aware of that fact, and, that it 
was his intention to renew the Act before 
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the end of the Session. The Government 
had, however, thought proper to dissolve 
the Parliament in April, and there was 
then no time to renew the Act. The 
Parliament met again in June, but not a 
word was said about the renewal of the 
Proclamation Act—not a word said about 
tithes or the opposition to their collection, 
which was still going on in Ireland. They 
were, it was true, told of disturbances 
which occurred in Roscommon and in 
some other places, but the same silence 
was still observed as to the cause. Inthe 
month of November, when Ministers must 
have agreed as to the words which were to 
be put into the mouth of the Sovereign, 
the affair of Captain Graham was knownin 
London, but still no notice wastaken on the 
subject until the unfortunate words which 
were inserted in the Speech from the 
Throne in December, when his Majesty 
was made to recommend the consideration 
of the question of the state of the Church 
in. Ireland—if, during the whole of this 
time, the Government, instead of remain- 
ing passive, had acted with firmness in 
putting down the opposition to tithes which 
was going on in Ireland, they would not 
now be placed in a situation which obliged 
them to call on the country to give com- 
pensation to those whose property was, he 
might say, destroyed, by the levy of a 
tax on the property of another class of 
his Majesty’s subjects. It was stated by 
the noble Viscount, that various classes of 
persons had joined in this conspiracy or 
combination to resist the payment of 
tithes, and, amongst others, he charged 
some of the Protestant gentry of Ireland 
as being in the number of the parties so 
combined. He (the Duke of Wellington) 
was but little acquainted with those se- 
crets, and in the Report of the Committee 
he saw little to bear out the charge; but 
he must say that if such men were found 
engaged in such transactions, they now 
saw the consequences of their own acts. 
They saw that if they deprived the clergy 
of their property, they themselves would 
be taxed to make it good. Their Lord- 
ships would, in a few days, be called upon 
to consider a proposition for giving com- 
pensation to a large class of individuals 
who were to be deprived of their property ; 
and he would beg of their Lordships to 
consider, and to impress the same thing 
on their neighbours, that if they deprived 
others of their property, they would as an 
almost necessary consequence lose their 
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own. But he was sure that the noble 
Viscount was mistaken in the ground of 
his charge against some portions of the 
Protestant gentry. He was sure that 
they had too much attachment to the 
Church and to the security of their own 
property to join in any measure to deprive 
the clergy of theirs. He would not take 
up the time of their Lordships further on 
this subject, but would in conclusion ex- 
press a hope that the noble Lords oppo- 
site would give the House some explana- 
tion on this subject. 

Viscount Melbourne, in explanation, 
said, that he had not charged the Pro- 
testant gentry generally with taking any 
part against the payment of tithes to the 
clergy; what he had said, was, that many 
of them had done so; and when they 
found some thus publicly avowing their 
Opposition, it was not unfair to assume 
that there were many others of the same 
class who were favourable to the same 
cause. 

Earl Grey said, that when the noble 
Earl (Wicklow) gave notice of a motion on 
this subject, he (Earl Grey) did not under- 
stand that it was for the sake of division, 
but discussion. He had asked himself 
what object the noble Earl could have for 
introducing such a discussion under such 
circumstances, and the only answer which 
his ingenuity could suggest was, that it 
would furnish the opportunity of dealing 
out reproach and invective against the 
Government, though without any real 
ground on which to go. In that conjec- 
ture he was fully borne out in what oc- 
curred in the course of the discussion. 
There could, the noble Earl must have 
been aware, be no objection to the Mo- 
tion. There could be no difference between 
them as to the production of the account 
for which he moved ; yet, as if it were a 
Motion to which the Government was de- 
cidedly opposed, the noble Earl had largely 
availed himself of the opportunity which 
it gave him to utter a long string of in- 
vectives against the Administration. In 
that he was followed by the noble Duke, 
who complained that his noble friend 
(Lord Melbourne) had not explained the 
details of the measure of Government ; 
though, as it appeared to him, neither the 
noble Duke nor the noble Earl had stated 
very clearly what it was they wished to 
have explained. That, however, was an 
unavoidable consequence of the course the 
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this important question in its present 
state. Had the noble Lords waited until 
the Bill was before the House, they would 
have seen all its details, and the provisions 
made to carry it into effect, and they 
would then have had a fitting opportunity 
of stating their objections. Under the 
circumstances in which the discussion was 
brought on, he felt a difficulty in going 
into the details of the measure to which it 
in part referred; for though he had a dis- 
tinct view of those details, he felt the diffi- 
culty of laying them before the House, as 
the Bill itself was not before them. Had 
he himself chosen to enter upon such de- 
tails before the Bill was in that state 
which would bring it regularly before the 
House, he should have been met by a 
thousand objections, and have beén told 
that the House could not judge well of 
them until they had the Bill. However, 
as the discussion was thus prematurely, 
and for their Lordships generally, incon- 
veniently forced on, he would, in as brief 
a way as he could, give a detail of what 
it was that Ministers intended to propose 
in the Bill; but, before he did this, he 
would advert to some of the topics intro- 
duced by the noble Lords opposite. The 
noble Earl and the noble Duke had argued 
as if they had now almost for the first 
time heard of opposition to tithes in Ire- 
land, as if such opposition were new in 
that country; whereas it was as notorious 
as anything connected with Ireland, that 
the opposition to the payment of tithes in 
that country was as old as the memory of 
man. He would appeal to the noble Lord 
who sat on the Woolsack next the Table, 
and who was well acquainted with the 
state of feeling in Ireland, whether there 
had not, in the whole time of his ac- 
quaintance with that country, been a 
strong, he might say systematic, objection 
to the payment of tithe, not under one, 
but under many administrations? But 
that opposition had been allowed to accu- 
mulate till it came to a point, and burst 
forth under the present Government in a 
manner which could no longer be resisted. 
Why, he would ask, when the noble Duke 
was in office, and when the question of 
tithes had been forced on the attention of 
Government, and when a Bill was brought 
in by which much might have been done, 
why had not the noble Duke at that time 
taken some steps towards settling the ques- 
tion? Would it not have been much less 
difficult to have done so at that day than 
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at the present time.? The avowed opposi- 
tion to the payment of tithes began before 
the noble Duke quitted office. [The 
Duke of Wellington observed, across the 
Table, that it. was later.] He hardly 
thought he could be mistaken as to the 
time; but was it not a fact that there was 
in the county of Clare, a spirit of op- 
position to the Government? Was that 
opposition not in any degree connected 
with tithes? It was said, that the Govern- 
ment did not take any steps to assert the 
authority of the laws, and to put down 
the resistance to tithe. He contended 
that it had; but he had to complain that 
the efforts of the Government were not 
supported by those from whom they ought 
to have expected support, if their actions 
were to conform to their professions. He 
did not speak of any conspiracy against 
the Government, but it could not be de- 
nied, that there existed in that country 
two parties, each opposed to the other, 
and both to the Government, which did 
not allow the one to domineer over the 
other. These were, no doubt, sources of 
annoyance and of difficulty to the Govern- 
ment; but neither by these, nor by the 
exertions of any agitators, was the Go- 
vernment so thwarted as by those who, 
professing to take no share in the open 
hostility of party, overlooked the real in- 
terests of the country, in order to harass 
and embarrass Ministers. This, unfor- 
tunately, was not a new ground of com- 
plaint for a Minister; the same complaint 
was made by the noble Duke himself, 
who, on the subject of the Catholic ques- 
tion, expressed his regret that he sho Id 
have been opposed by those from whom 
he had a right to expect support. He 
(Earl Grey) might with justice make the 
same complaint, that the measures of Go- 
vernment had been opposed by some of 
those from whom, if he were to judge of 
them by their professions, he should have 
expected support. He repelled, as he 
could with confidence, the charge that the 
Government had not proceeded with the 
sentence against the agitator whose in- 
fluence was so great in Ireland, and who 
was calculated to acquire great influence 
by his eminent talents; but when the 
noble Earl and the noble Duke complained 
that the sentence was not passed upon 
the hon. and learned individual alluded 
to, they should recollect that the Pro- 
clamation Act under which he had been 
tried had expired with the Session, and 
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that legally the sentence could not have 
been passed. That was the plain and 
simple reason why it bad not been. The 
noble Duke was perfectly correct in his 
recollection of what he (Earl Grey) had 
said as to his intention of renewing the 
Proclamation Act in the Session of 1831 ; 
but at that time he could not have anti- 
cipated the necessity of dissolving the 
Parliament. The dissolution then pre- 
vented him from carrying his intention 
into effect. After the new Parliament 
had met, he would appeal to the recollec- 
tion of noble Lords, whether the appear- 
ances of circumstances were not such as 
to hold out a prospect that the government 
of Ireland could have been carried on by 
the ordinary operation of the law, and 
without the aid of the Proclamation Act ? 
There were circumstances which induced 
him to hope, that the ordinary operation 
of the law would be sufficient to preserve 
the peace of Ireland without having re- 
course to that measure. Unjust as this 
accusation was against the present Admi- 
nistration, what was it when compared 
with the accusation of the noble Earl, re- 
peated by the noble Duke, which charged 
them with framing all their measures re- 
specting Ireland with a view to secure the 
favour and support of a single individual ? 
If the memory of the noble Earl was so 
short, could not the noble Duke recollect 
that an Act had been recently passed, 
which some were pleased to entitle an Act 
for the coercion, but which he would de- 
nominate an Act for the preservation of 
the tranquillity of Ireland? Was that an 
Act calculated to secure the favour of the 
individual to whom the noble Earl and the 
noble Duke had alluded? Did they sup- 
pose that the measures adopted subse- 
quently to carry that Act into operation 
were directed to that object, or were likely 
to produce that effect ? If the views of the 
Administration were such as the noble 
Earl was pleased to represent them, they 
must indeed be extraordinary managers 
to take such measures as they had taken 
to carry them into execution; for the re- 
turn which they had received from that 
individual for their repeated courting of 
his favour, if they had courted it, as the 
noble Earl averred, was to be described 
by him as a brutal, bloody, and ruffianly 
Administration. He was prepared, and 
so were his noble colleagues, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, to meet the enmity 
of that individual, and not only of that 
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individual, but also of those individuals, 
who were diametrically opposed to that 
individual (Mr. O’Connell) in politics, but 
who had nevertheless united with him to 
overturn the present Administration with- 
out the slightest regard to any considera- 
tions of what was necessary to support the 
peace and to promote the real interests of 
the country. This topic brought him to 
the consideration of the question—which 
he would not say was then before their 
Lordships, for it could not be regularly 
brought before them until the Bill came 
from the other House of Parliament—b t 
which had been made the subject of the 
discussion of that evening. The speech 
of his noble friend near him had relieved 
him from much of his difficulty, and he 
therefore hoped that he should not be 
under the necessity of detaining their 
Lordships long on the present occasion. 
In the first place, with regard to the Re- 
port of the Committee, the noble Earl had 
complained that, of the measures which 
those Committees had recommended, only 
one had been adopted. That one, how- 
ever, was admitted by the noble Earl to 


be, of the three measures recommended 


by the Committee, that which was likely 
to produce the most instantaneous and 
immediate effect. It was a measure for 
the permanent and universal composition 
of tithes. When that measure was 
carried into effect, as it would be on the 
30th of next November, the payment of 
tithes by those who were merely tenants- 
at-will would cease and determine. By 
this Bill, if the inducements contained 
in it should lead the landlords to take 
upon themselves the payment of tithes 
by composition, all the payment of tithes 
by those who were the mere occupiers of 
land would cease. It would be part of 
this Bill to extend to the close of the pre- 
sent year the option which was now 
conceded to the landlords of Ireland of 
taking upon themselves the composition 
to which he had adverted. As to the 
second measure recommended by the 
Committee, he had no hesitation in saying, 
that it was found so generally objectionable 
even by those persons for whose advantage 
it was specifically intended, that it was 
matter of policy and discretion to abandon 
it altogether; and with regard to the 
third, there could be no inconvenience, 
whilst there actually was some conve- 
nience, in delaying it till the full effect 
of the Composition Act was known and 
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ascertained. Their Lordships came then 
to the consideration of the measure now 
before the other House of Parliament. The 
noble Duke had said, that this was the 
abolition or extinction of one species of 
property, which was to be compensated 
by the imposition of a tax upon another. 
Here, again, he had to lament that the 
noble Duke had not waited for the Bill, 
before he made his remarks upon the pro- 
visions of it, for he was sure that if the 
noble Duke had seen it, he would have 
formed a very different opinion of this 
property, which he said was to be abo- 
lished. The noble Earl had said, that the 
Bill made one class of persons pay the 
debt of another to a third class, to the 
general loss and ruin of them all. . Now, 
what was the real state of the case? 
There were, at present, arrears of three 
years’ tithes due to the clergy of the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland, and this Bill 
proposed to abolish the claims which the 
clergy had to those arrears—not, be it 
understood, their title to tithes—by the 
payment of those arrears in money. That 
was the object of the Bill, and he could 
not refrain from expressing his astonish- 
ment that those noble Lords who were 
always declaring—and, he had no doubt, 
declaring sincerely—their anxious concern 
for the clergy of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, should come forward, on the 
present occasion, to denounce this mea- 
sure as an act of spoliation, when it was 
avowedly intended for the relief of those 
of whom they were always professing 
themselves the steady friends and the un- 
flinching defenders, He was not in the 
habit of indulging in large professions ; 
but on this subject, as on many others on 
which those who called themselves the 
supporters of the Church differed from 
him in opinion, his sincere object was to 
give all the security which he possibly 
could to the Established Church of Ire- 
land. The clergy of that Church had a 
clear and indisputable title to that pro- 
perty in tithes which was theirs by law. 
Here he would admit, without disguise, 
that he thought that it was no inconsider- 
able objection to the measure that it pro- 
posed to recover for the proprietors of 
tithes that to which they had a right, by 
other means than the ordinary process of 
the law. It was an evil undoubtedly, but 
it was an evil arising out of the necessity 
of the case; and that consideration led 
him to put this question to the noble Duke 
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—whether he was willing to leave the 
collection of the arrears of tithes now due 
to the clergy of Ireland to the ordinary 
process of the law as it now existed? 
What was the situation in which the 
clergy were placed at present? He con- 
fessed that he had entertained hopes that 
the measure which he had proposed last 
year would have succeeded. He had 
hoped that when, by the adoption of that 
measure, Government had displayed its 
determination to collect the tithes, there 
would have been a general acquiescence 
in the propriety of its decision. Such 
hopes, he repeated, he had entertained, 
but he was sorry to say that they had been 
grievously disappointed. The measure 
had certainly not produced the effects 
which he had anticipated. Out of 104,0002. 
due to the clergy for arrears of tithes, not 
more than 12,0007. had been collected 
under the act of last year, and that, too, 
at an expense exceeding the sum collected. 
On this subject he had a statement to make 
to their Lordships, which he had had some 
delicacy about making on a former occa- 
sion ; but, when he was pressed by un- 
founded accusations, he must state what 
was necessary for his own vindication ; 
and, however unpleasant the truth might 
be to some parties, it must be promulgated 
on the present occasion. What, he would 
ask, was the Government to do in the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which it had been 
recently placed in Ireland? The Govern- 
ment was bound to consider this question 
as a question purely practical. In all 
human affairs, and particularly in political 
affairs, men were bound to examine into 
the circumstances of their position, in 
order to know what measures were most 
applicable to them. Now, what was the 
position of the Government in Ireland ? 
In consequence of a return which had 
been ordered by the other House of Par- 
liament, he had before him an abstract of 
what had been done under the Act of last 
Session up to the Ist of February in the 
present year. He had also other returns, 
to the same effect, up to a much later 
period. With all the powers of the law, 
materially enforced as they were by the 
Act of last Session, there still remained 
an immense arrear of tithes due to the 
clergy, and at present no process, sum- 
mons, or decree could be served in any 
part of the country without the assistance 
of a body of police, supported but too 
often by a military force. He would ask 
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the noble Duke,—and he cheerfully ad- 
mitted that the noble Duke was the first 
person in this country, perhaps in any 
country, in reputation as a great and dis- 
tinguished military chieftain; for no man 
admired more than he did the glorious 
exploits by which the noble Duke had ob- 
tained that reputation, no man paid to 
them a more willing tribute of applause 
and gratitude ;—but he would ask the 
noble Duke, as a friend to the army, 
whether it was convenient for the army, 
nay, whether it was conducive to the in- 
terests of the army itself, that it should be 
so employed throughout the country if 
other means could be devised? Their 
Lordships would recollect what a minute 
subdivision there was of these claims for 
tithes. In many cases, said the noble 
Earl, the claims were for less than Is. in 
amount. That was undoubtedly true ; and 
the House would perhaps be astonished at 
the extreme minuteness of that subdivision, 
when they heard the paper which he was 
about to read to it. That paper was, as 
he had before stated, the abstract of a 
very voluminous return which had been 
made to an order of the House of Com- 
mons. From that paper it appeared that 
the sums recovered and received for the 
last three years’ arrears of tithes up to the 
Ist of February last was 2,923/. 10s. 10d. 
The number of decrees issued was 30,000. 
The number of attachments issued to 
compel the payment of tithes due to the 
clergy was 1,258. The number of pro- 
clamations was 236, and the whole sum 
claimed in the schedule was 52,0002. He 
did not wish to disparage the powers of 
the law; but he asked their Lordships to 
consider the state of things which this re- 
turn proved to be existing in Ireland. 
The number of persons sued for tithes less 
than Is. was 4,684, and the whole amount 
of tithes due from them was only 
1157. 6s. 4d. Now, for each of these 
petty claims a separate process was issued ; 
and he asked the noble Duke whether it 
was advisable to continue a state of 
things, in which such small sums could 
not be claimed, he did not say recovered, 
without the assistance of the military arm 
of the country ? The degree, too, in which 
the military were harassed by assisting in 
the service of these processes was not in- 
considerable. When the tithe proctor, 


after the service of his process, found that 
he could not get his due, and when it be- 
came necessary that the party failing in 
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the payment of it should be seized, the 
troops were employed to protect the ar- 
rest; and when the arrest was made, to 
escort him, often a distance of twenty 
miles to the county gaol, where on his ar- 
rival he generally paid the few shillings of 
which he was in default, and was then set 
at liberty. Under such circumstances, he 
had no hesitation in acknowledging that 
Government felt it to be its duty to put a 
stop to proceedings of such a nature; but 
it had not put a stop to them without 
consulting the interests of the clergy, and 
without considering how the debt due to 
them was to be paid. The measure, then, 
which the Government had introduced on 
their behalf was a measure of necessity. 
He admitted it to be so, and if the noble 
Earl, or the noble Duke, or any other 
noble Lord, would suggest to him a better 
measure, he should be most happy to 
adopt it. By their present Measure the 
Government extinguished no_ property, 
committed no spoliation; on the con- 
trary, they secured to the clergy that the 
debt due to them should be paid by some- 
body, and, such being the case, on whom 
ought the payment of that debt in com- 
mon fairness to fall? The noble Earl said, 
that this measure was a spoliation of the 
landed proprietors of Ireland, buton whom 
could the burthen of it fall so justly? He 
was indeed surprised that the noble Earl, 
who had so often reproached him for not 
relieving the clergy of the Church of Ire- 
land, should think it consonant with what 
he had so often styled his sacred duty, to 
oppose this measure on account of the 
infliction of a burthen which must be tri- 
fling to him as a landed proprietor. He 
had been asked how he proposed to im- 
pose this tax upon the land of Ireland. 
His reply was short—Just as a similar as- 
sessment was imposed under the Tithe 
Composition Act, which took the payment 
from the occupier, and imposed it upon 
the landholder next above him. He ad- 
mitted that this Measure would be at- 
tended with some inconvenience, and pro- 
bably in some cases with real hardship. 
Against such cases it would be the duty 
of their Lordships to guard as they best 
could: but when they considered that the 
object of this measure was the tranquili- 
zation of Ireland, he did not think that 
such of them as were Irish landowners 
would be unwilling to take this burthen 
upon themselves. It was proposed that 
Government should advance to the clergy 
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the money due to them for tithes, and that 
it should be reimbursed by the imposition 
of a Land-tax imposed on each parish, in 
proportion to the amount of tithes due 
from it. To carry this project into effect, 
various provisions would be necessary, of 
which it would be impossible for him to 
give any explanation at that time, and of 
which, he thought, it would be very ad- 
visable to postpone the discussion till those 
provisions were regularly before their 
Lordships in the Bill itself. It was pro- 
posed that this land tax should be fixed at 
such a rate that in five years the amount 
of debt for which it was to provide would 
be extinguished——in other words, the land- 
lords would have four years given them for 
the repayment of this debt to the public. 
In this way the pressure of the burden 
could not, he was certain, be felt severely 
in any quarter. The landholder would 
also have the power of recovering from 
the occupying tenant, in the same manner 
as rent, the sum due from the occupying 
tenant to the clergyman for tithes. He 
could not think that this was a very unjust 
and oppressive measure, nor did he expect 
that any less objectionable measure would 
be discovered. When the Tithe Com- 
position Act should be fully carried into 
effect, he trusted, that the cause of all 
future disputes—for that was the real evil 
—between the clergyman and the small 
proprietors, would be entirely removed, and 
that, too, at the cost of no great burthen 
upon theland. He thought that the land- 
holders would not have much difficulty 
in recovering this imposition from the oc- 
cupiers of land ; at least those noble Lords 
who contended that the clergy could re- 
cover their tithes without difficulty, were 
the present law firmly administered, could 
not, he should expect, venture upon con- 
tending that they, as landlords, would have 
much difficulty in recovering the amount 
to which they would be entitled. The 
noble Earl had also stated, that it was 
possible that the occupant of the 
land from whom tithes were due, 
might disappear before this measure be- 
came law. Undoubtedly he might: but 
this inconvenience might happen under the 
present system to the clergyman—for if 
the occupant disappeared, how was the 
clergyman to recover his tithe from him ? 
It would, therefore, not be an unjust pro- 
vision of the law, to allow the landlords a 
certain allowance in the way of a per-cent- 
age, for those occupiers of lands who might 
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disappear. He trusted, that this measure 
would come to them from the other House, 
not like a stone rough from the quarry, to 
be hewn into such a form as their Lord- 
ships might think fitting, but in such a 
shape as would enable that House, without 
much difficulty, to make it effectual for its 
purpose. He did not at all regard the taunts 
which had so often been directed against 
the Administration of which he formed a 
part, on account of the changes which they 
so frequently made in their measures. He 
did not presume to have himself that which 
was hardly given to man—he meant such 
a foresight of consequences, as would 
prevent individuals from finding defects in 
those measures which he conceived to be 
most perfect. He was glad to have his 
measures submitted to the consideration 
of Parliament, and he should be always 
ready to incorporate into them such 
amendments as were calculated to render 
them more useful for the purposes for which 
they were intended. He trusted that the 
present measure, when it was formally in- 
troduced into that House, would be in 
such a form as would render it an easy 
task for their Lordships to make it effectual 
for the objects which it was intended to 
accomplish—he meant the relief of the 
clergy, of the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
and the peace and conciliation of the 
country at large. One word more, and he 
had done. He had stopped short, as their‘ 
Lordships would recollect, in reading the 
tithe returns made out to the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, in the present year. He would now 
read to them the further returns, to 
which he had before alluded, and which 
were necessary to show the present condi- 
tion of the tithe question. The gross 
amount of arrears now due to the clergy 
for tithes was 105,033/. A certain amount 
of claims had, however, been withdrawn 
by the clergy themselves, and the sum was 
thus diminished to 104,280. The amount 
of arrears for which proclamation had been 
issued, was 83,1947. There remained, 
then, a sum of 20,9002. odd, for which no 
proclamation or proceedings had been 
issued. ‘This included the account for 
132 parishes. ‘There had been collected 
altogether 12,100/., at an expense of 
7,8671. This statement would convince 
their Lordships, how completely the Act of 
last Session had failed in its operation, 
and would impress upon thei the necessity 
of considering how the distress of the 
clergy, arising from the non-payment of 
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their dues, could be best relieved, how 
their just rights could be best consulted, 
and how that object could be effected at 
the least detriment to the other parties 
connected with this great question. He 
could assure the House, that the Members 
of Government, had unanimously agreed 
to this measure, and he trusted, that when 
it came regularly before their Lordships, it 
would also meet with their unanimous 
consent. He trusted that no party feel- 
ings, no petty animosities, no personal 
interests, would prevent their Lordships 
from giving to it that favourable consider- 
ation, which in his conscience, he believed 
it to deserve, and he implored them, if 
they were dissatisfied with it, either to 
substitute for it some measure that was 
more effectual, or to join with him in 
making it as perfect as possible. To the 
motion at present before the House no 
objection could be offered; and having 
said that, he had no desire to trouble their 
Lordships with any further observations at 
present. 

The Earl of Roden said, he did not mean 
to enter upon any full discussion of this 
question, until the Bill itself was before 
their Lordships; nor should he have at all 
troubled their Lordships, if it were not for 
the allusion of the noble Viscount (Mel- 
bourne) opposite to that class of persons 
in Ireland with whom it was his (Earl 
Roden’s) pleasure to have acted. There 
was also a personal allusion of the noble 
Earl (Grey) directed to him, and in jus- 
tice to himself and to the class alluded 
to, he felt himself called upon to repel 
thosecharges. The noble Lord hadsaid, that 
the Protestants of Ireland were actuated 
by as great a hostility to the Government, 
as were the agitators of Ireland. It was 
true the Protestants of Ireland had felt 
great disappointment and disgust, at see- 
ing the Government join their enemies, 
and they also were disappointed at seeing 
that Magistrates were punished for per- 
forming their duty. The noble Lord’s 
Government in Ireland had, by their pusil- 
lanimous conduct, earned for it the con- 
tempt of all loyal men; it was no credit to 
any government, that the respectable resi- 
dent gentry and the loyal Protestant po- 
pulation were opposed to them, for they 
had always been ready, and always had 
shown themselves steadfast, in support of 
the authorities of the country. They were 


never opposed to any government who 
acted with justice, and maintained the 
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supremacy of the law, but they ever had, 
and he trusted ever would, despise and 
condemn a system which truckled to se- 
dition, and seemed to trample under foot 
all the valuable and ancient institutions of 
the country. The case of Captain Graham 
was fresh in their Lordships’ recollection, 
and the Protestants of Ireland could not 
forget such an act of injustice towards a 
loyal and active Magistrate. It was true, 
that the Protestants of Ireland had united 
themselves, but it was for their own pro- 
tection. They had done so because they 
saw that, notwithstanding the professions 
of the noble Earl to put down all resistance 
to tithes, the effect was, to give encourage- 
ment to that resistance. The noble Earl 
said, that there was no instance, in which 
a clergyman was refused assistance in the 
collection of his tithes; but he wished to 
remind their Lordships that there were very 
many instances, in which clergymen de- 
clined to apply for such assistance, because, 
from motives of humanity, they were 
averse to risking the lives of their fellow- 
creatures, It was no excuse for the Go- 
vernment that clergymen had not applied 
for military assistance; it was the duty of 
a well organized Government, to protect 
life and property, whether applications 
were made by individuals affected or not— 
but the fact was, the people believed, that 
the Government were never in earnest as 
to the collection of tithes; they favoured 
the conspiracy against them, which has 
now succeeded, according to the explana- 
tion of the noble Earl. He could not 
acquit his Majesty’s Ministers of being, in 
a great degree, the cause of the resistance 
to the payment of tithes in Ireland. They 
were greatly to blame for many of the 
measures which created disturbances in 
the country. Had they not allowed to 
continue in the Commission of the Peace 
those who had presided at anti-tithe meet- 
ings? The noble Viscount said, that the 
Protestants of Ireland had not at their 
meetings, said anything about tithes, and 
it had been inferred from that circumstance 
that the Protestants of Ireland were op- 
posed tothem. This was not the case; 
they were united for the preservation of 
property, not for its destruction—they 
knew well one class of property hung upon 
another; and whatever were the rights 
either of the people, of the landlords, or the 
clergy, the Protestant population were most 
anxious to maintain. He repelled the 
charges that were made against the Irish 
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Protestants by the noble Lords opposite ; 
he never would allow them to be maligned. 
He had heard a great deal said by the 
noble Earl (Grey) about his friendship for 
the Church, and he was bound to believe 
the assertion of any noble Lord in that 
House; but, judging of public men by their 
public measures, he would say, God pro- 
tect the Church from such friendship as 
that of the noble Earl. 

The Marquess of Westmeath thought 
that the tithe agitation in Ireland, would 
have been put down, if his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had shown an earlier determina- 
tion to resist it. At the same time, he 
believed his Majesty’s Government had 
been imposed upon by a statement of 
grievances, which certainly did not exist. 
Having had many years’ experience, and 
knowing that it was not the amount of 
tithes, but the appropriation of them, that 
was complained of, he greatly feared that 
no measure would be found effective to re- 
press the clamouragainstthem. He knew 
the inveterate hostility of the professors of 
the Catholic religion in Ireland to tithes ; 
he did not mean all, but those who were 
the most turbulent and noisy; and_ he 
knew that, let Parliament and Government 
do what they would, they would find it 
impossible to satisfy those persons. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he certainly 
did not rise with the intention of saying 
anything on the subject-matter of the 
motion of the noble Earl; but he rose to 
make a few remarks on something con- 
nected with the motion of the nobie Earl 
(Wicklow), in consequence of some ob- 
servations which fell cither from that 
noble Earl, or from the noble Duke, 
respecting the promotion of a cer- 
tain eminent lawyer in Treland (Mr. 
O’Connell) to the rank of King’s Counsel. 
Though that promotion had taken place 
in the department of his noble and learned 
friend, who held the Great Seal for Ire- 
land, he felt that he should not discharge 
his duty to that noble and learned friend, 
if he shrunk from taking his share in the 
responsibility of elevating the learned 
Gentleman in question to the professional 
rank to which he (Lord Brougham) consi- 
dered him entitled. THe desired to share 
that responsibility, because he upheld that 
the act was one of common justice to the 
individual and the profession, and not an 
act of personal favour. It was a right as 
much as any personal right in the case of 
a man who stood in the high professional 
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rank of that eminent and learned individual. 
No man, whatever his political opinions 
might be, as long as he kept within the 
laws, as that individual then kept (then 
kept, he would say), ifthere were no valid 
legal proceeding against him, marking him 
out as unfit for being the object of such 
promotion, could, without the grossest 
injustice, not to himself only, but to the 
whole profession; not to the profession 
only, but to his clients, who had a right to 
his assistance in that situation, in which 
he would be most capable of doing justice 
to theircases; —without thattriple injustice, 
no man who had raised himself to that 
station, to which the learned and eminent 
individual had risen, could be kept without 
that rank, to which he had as much right 
as he had to raise himself to that profes- 
sional station by his talents. 

The Duke of Wellington had always 
understood that such professional advance- 
ment was a matter for which the Ministers 
of the Crown were responsible. He had 
never understood till now that such things 
were matters of course. The noble and 
learned Lord was much more capable than 
he could possibly be of stating what was 
the real case, and he wished to know 
whether it was not, in such cases, a matter 
of personal favour ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, he agreed 
with the noble Duke, that within certain 
limits such promotion was partly a matter 
of personal favour; but the noble Duke 
would recollect, that he had not stated 
that it was a matter of right in every case, 
having referred only to the case of one 
standing so high in his profession as to be 
decidedly at the head of it. In sucha 
ease he had said, that the promotion of a 
gentleman was not a matter of predilec- 
tion or favour so much as it was a matter 
of course; and that it would have been an 
act of the grossest injustice if the rank of 
his profession had been withheld. 

Lord Wynford thought, that the promo- 
tion ought not to have been conferred 
upon him at a time when he was known 
to be engaged in a course of lawless 
agitation. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, the noble 
and learned Lord had attributed to him an 
allusion to an individual, to whom he had 
not once referred. This was the second 
time that the attention of this House had 
been called to that individual, in conse- 
quence of some supposed allusions of his. 
He never wished to raise him to such 
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importance as to make him the subject 
of discussion in that House. He always 


meant to apply the language which he had | 


used, not to that individual, but to all that 
portion of the profession to which his 
observations were applicable; but he did 


feel some surprise at the remarks of the. 


noble and learned Lord. He was not 
prepared to say, that the learned indivi- 


dual was acting illegally at the time when : 
the promotion was conferred; but the. 


existence of the agitation of which he was 
the cause was well known. He must say, 


that, under such circumstances, the pro-. 


motion was extraordinary, even if the 
individual were of that eminence which 


had been described, which he was not. 
He was convinced that he had never, 
attained the practice which many other | 


lawyers had attained in Ireland. His 
practice had always been among an inferior 
class of the community; and there were 
many now who had greater business, and 
were better entitled to the promotion 
which that individual had received. He 
would ask (feeling himself incompetent to 
decide the point) whether it was a matter 
of course that one who had once raised 
himself to professional honours, and had 
afterwards attacked the Government in 
the grossest manner, whether it was a 
necessary consequence that he should 
always be continued in the same rank ? 
Was it not the duty of those who raised 


him to the dignity to deprive him of it, if | 


he should be found to be unfit for it 


by his subsequent proceedings? If this | 


was in their power, he was sure it was 


their duty. He was convinced, from his | 


own observation, that Ministers were never 
more mistaken than they had been in their 
Legislation for Ireland. The Magistrates 
of Ireland were anxious to do their duty, 
discarding all party feeling. When he 


left that House, he left all party feeling | 


behind him. He was acquainted with all 
the Magistrates in his own county, who, 
with the exception of three, were all. as 
much opposed to the present Govern- 
ment as he was; but they were not the 
less anxious to do their duty on that 
account, and to see the existing laws 
carried into execution. He had been 
accused of making his motion only to 
give rise to a discussion. He certainly 
had said, that his object was to have an 
opportunity of expressing his sentiments. 
He had stated his reasons why he consi- 
dered such a proceeding necessary. He 
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} thought it very desirable that such a 
discussion should take place. The noble 
_ Earl had said—‘ Let those who dislike 
this measure propose a better.” Most 
surely if he (Lord Wicklow) saw any 
measure at all calculated to be of 
service he should lay aside ,all party 
feeling; though his cupeaitell against 
the Ministers had been strong, his feelings 
for his country were stronger; but it 
was not the province of that side of the 
House to bring forward such measures, 
it was a dangerous matter for them even to 
offer suggestions. He objected io the 
very name and title of this Bill. It was 
not a temporary measure. It was to last 
for ever; but were their Lordships sure 
that the present Ministers would continue 
in power for five years? He was 
| persuaded that much’ greater changes 


| than the removal of the present Admi- 
‘ nistration from power would take place 


| in five years, They ought by all means to 

avoid a Land-tax for the purposes of this 
| Bill. If such a tax was desirable as a 
| measure of revenue, let it be discussed ; 
_ but let it not be insidiously brought in for 
"one purpose to be applied to another. He 
should move one very material alteration 
‘in the Bill if it went into Committee. 
' There was a great objection to the manner 

in which the landlords were now empowered 
to raise tithes. They had only the same 
owers as the clergymen formerly had. 
f, instead of that, the tithe had been 
‘annexed to the rent, the collection 
would have been general through the 
country. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


Locat Jurispictions.] The Order of 
the Day for their Lordships to resolve 
themselves into Committee—on the Local 
Jurisdiction Bill was read. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, the object of this 
Bill was to establish an extensive change 
in the legal institutions of the country, 
and therefore he thought that their Lord- 
_ Ships ought to have the fullest opportunity 
of judging of the nature of the measure. 
Now, it was his opinion that their Lord- 
ships were not ina condition to under- 
stand the details of the Bill at present. 
On reading the Bill, he found it quite 
unintelligible in some particulars. One 
of these was, that it referred to six or 
seven schedules which had never been 
before their Lordships—which had never 
been submitted to their consideration. 
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It appeared to be absolutely necessary, 
before taking any further steps, to have 
these schedules before them. 

The Lord Chancellor said, if his noble 
and learned friend had turned his atten- 
tion to the nature of the schedules, he 
would have seen, that it would have heen 
totally out of the ordinary course to detain 
the House until they could be submitted 
to it. They relatedto meredetails, and did 
not involve one matter connected with or 
touching upon the grand principle of 
the Bill. There were some of the 
schedules which could not come before 
that House, as that respecting fees, which 
must be kept out of the Bill. Another 
schedule altered the form of the record. 
Another contained the new formulary of 
pleading. It was the usual practice to 
consider the Bill before the schedules, 
although a deviation from that rule took 
place in the case of a bill of great import- 
ance, in which some of the schedules 
involved the whole principles of the mea- 
sure. In this case, on leaving out the 
words referring to the different schedules 
the Bill would not be impaired, as far as 
the enactments contained in the body of 
it went. 

Lord Wynford agreed, that it was usual 
to consider Bills before examining their 
schedules; but he thought a short state- 
ment of their contents was necessary, in 
order to enable the House to see whether 
they ought to be postponed or not. He 
hoped the noble and learned Lord would 
postpone the Committee. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, they were now 
about to enter into the consideration of 
the details of a bill before that Bill was 
printed, for he considered the schedules a 
most important part of the Bill. The 
usual course was, that a Bill should be 
printed ; but the details of this Bill were 
not printed. 

Earl Grey said, they were not now con- 
sidering whether they were to go intoa 
Committee. That question was decided 
on the Second Reading of the Bill. The 
Bill was now to be committed, in order 
that the additional clauses and schedules 
might be added. When they were in 
Committee, he hoped that some progress 
would be made. 

Bill committed. 

Some verbal Amendments were made, 
and the House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 21, 1833. 


Minures.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Barn- 
BRIDGE, an Account of all Bank Notes and Post Bills 
issued by the Bank of England, which have not been paid 
into the Bank, up tothe 31st December, 1831: also the 
Amount paid by the Bank of England, upon Indemnity, 
or otherwise, in each year up to the same period for Bank 
of England Notes and Post Bills lost or destroyed.-—On the 
Motion of Mr. RoBert Gorpon, Copies of a Corre- 
spondence between the Court of Directors and the 
Governor General of India, in the year 1830, and 1831, 
relative to the Constitution of the Indian Government.— 
On the Motion of Colonel Evans, the Number of In- 
habitants of Westminster employed as Constables during 
each past week of the present Session in Attendance on the 
Houses of Parliament, and on all other Duties not Pa- 
rochial: also the Number of Fines, Fees, and Payments 
on Account of Non-performance, or incurred in Perform- 
ing such Duties, and who eventually receives such Pay- 
ments.—On the Motion of Mr. WARBURTON, an Account 
of the Number of Persons who have obtained Diplomas 
from the Royal College of Surgeons, in each year, from 
1825 to 1832, and of the Number Examined and Rejected: 
the same for Edinburgh and Dublin: also of the Regula- 
tions, or Bye-laws, under which Graduates in Physic have 
been admitted as Fellows of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London, since 1771, what Number of Persons 
have been admitted as Fellows, and what Number Re- 
jected, since 1771: also the Number admitted as Li- 
centiates, from 1823 to 1832: and also an Account of the 
Money received by the College from Persons admitted as 
Licentiates, during the same period, and how that Money 
has been Appropriated. 

Bills, Read a third time :—Separatists’ Affirmation. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquess of CHanpos, from 
the Clergy of Buckingham, against the Church Tempo- 
ralities (Ireland) Bill.—By Lord,SAnpon, from Liverpool, 
for Redress to the Merchants for the Confiscation of their 
Property in 1807; also from the Owners of House Property, 
Liverpool, against the Rating of Tenements Bill; and 
from the Corporation of that Town, against the General 
Register Bill.—By the same, and Mr. J. Youne, from 
several Places,—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Mr. J. Youna, from Kilbury and Templeoran, 
for the Abolition of Tithes and Church Cess; from the 
Clergy of Kilmore, against any further Grant to the 
Kildare Street Society.x—By Mr. Joun TALsBort, from St. 
Mary’s and New Ross (Wexford), against Tithes.—By Mr. 
BuckINGHAM, from the Sailors of St. Catharine’s Docks, 
for the Total Abolition of Naval Impressment; from 
Tavistock, for the Abolition of Corporal Punishment.— 
By Mr. Joon MAXWELL, from Galston, for the Repeal of 
the Septennial Act; from the Weavers of Glasgow, for 
Inquiry into their Distress, and for Relief.—By Mr. 
CummineG Bruce, from the Kirk Session of Kilmainham, 
for Communicating Religious Instruction to the Irish in 
their Vernacular Tongue.—By Lord GRANVILLE SoMER- 
sET, from Henbury, &c.; and by Lord SANDoN, from 
Eccleshall, for the Repeal or Amendment of the Sale of 
Beer Act.—By Lord HENNIKER, and an Hon. MEMBER, 
from a Number of Places, for the Abolition of the Malt 
Duty.—By Mr. RoBERT GRANT, and Mr. J. Youne, from 
several Places, — against Slavery.x—By Mr. ROBERT GRANT, 
from the Society for Promoting Rational Humanity to- 
wards the Brute Creation of Cambridge, for a Law to 
Promote their Object.—By Captain MEYNELL, from the 
Cotton Weavers of Lisburn, for a Board of Trade, and 
for Relief.—By Mr. RutHveEN, from Dublin, against the 
Sub-Sheriffs (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Horpg JoHNSTONE, 
from Westertrick, against the present System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland.—By Sir RicHarp NAGLE, and 
Mr. Jonn Youne, from several Places,—for a Mitigation 
of the Criminal Code.—By Mr. T. B. LENNARD, from 
the Society of Friends, for Exemption from Tithes; and 
from Epping, for the Repeal of the 6th section of the 
Labourers Employment Act.—By Sir EDWARD CoDRING- 
Ton, from the Devonport and Stonehouse Retailers of 
Beer to be put on a Footing with other Licenced 
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Victuallers.—By Mr. SuLurvan, from the Inhabitants of 
Kilkenny, against the Corporation of that Place.—By Mr. 
CotguHoun, from the Presbytery of Edinburgh, against 
the Edinburgh Annuity Tax Bill.—By Mr. THICKNESSE, 
from Wigon, in favour of the Notaries Public Bill. 


Cuurcu TemporaLities (IRELAND). 
On the Motion of Mr. Stanley, the Order 
of the Day for going into Committee on 
the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill 
was read. The House accordingly resolved 
itself into Committee on said Bill. 

Clauses, to the 131st inclusive, were then 
agreed to. 

Clause 132, relating to the mode in 
which the sums to be paid for the Bishops 
leases should. be determined— 

Lord Oxmaniown said, he thought the 
clause could be considerably improved by 
the insertion of new words; and for that 
purpose he had prepared an Amendment 
which he begged leave to submit to the 
Committee. The clause, in its present 
shape would render the Bill inoperative. 
Where the tenant had made valuable 
improvements, the Bishops in Ireland, 
practically speaking, in regulating the fines 
on renewals, never took those improvements 
into their calculation. Unless the clause 
were amended, the object of the preamble 
of the Bill could not be carried into effect ; 
and so far from a bonus being held out 
to the tenants, the value of their property 
would be deteriorated—and the tenants, in 
place of being bettered in their condition, 
would be worse off than before. The 
noble Lord moved an Amendment to the 
effect that the Commissioners should be 
directed, in estimating the purchase-money, 
to calculate it upon the same principle 
as that hitherto adopted by the several 
Archbishops and Bishops in Ireland. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, he could not 
conceive how the noble Lord could contend 
that the tenants did not receive very con- 
siderable benefits under the clause as it 
stood. The noble Lord must recollect, that 
they need not purchase unless they pleased, 
and might renew with the Commissioners 
as before. They had, therefore, nothing 
to complain of. 

Mr. Shaw admitted to the right hon. 
Gentleman ( Mr. Stanley ) that the change 
by whieh the Commissioners would be 
obliged to renew with the tenants in case 
the tenants did not desire to purchase, must 
be considered a great improvement, com- 
pared with the condition in which they 
would have been placed by the clause as it 
originally stood. That would have forced 
them to purchase upon terms however dis- 
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advantageous — or else to lose the property 
which their families might have held for 
centuries. There was one case within his 
own knowledge. A friend of his own, 
whose family had been possessed for the 
last 200 years of a large estate, held that 
estate under a Bishop’s lease, in the north 
of Ireland. This property had been made 
the subject of marriage and other family 
settlements, and in all respects treated as a 
fee simple estate for that long period of 
time. His friend and his son both were at 
that moment strict tenants for life of the 
interest in question—morally if not legally 
certain of that interest not being evicted, 
and under the former arrangement, (if the 
Commissioners had not been compelled to 
renew), the father and son must cither 
have raised moncy at any sacrifice, to make 
the purchase of the perpetuity, which 
would in no degree have improved their 
estate, or else have forfeited that which 
they had, from long possession, justly con- 
sidered as their family inheritance. The 
alteration, therefore, he would allow was 
beneficial to the tenant, but still it was not 
just ; and he so far agreed with the noble 
Lord (Lord Oxmantown) that the Govern- 
ment owed it to all parties interested in 
these tenants’ lands, to resettle their rights 
upon a foundation as secure as it was 
possible—inasmuch as the very proposition 
to modify and alter a tenure which had 
so long existed undisturbed, was itself an 
evil, tending to unsettle men’s minds and 
raise doubts as to the permanency and 
stability of their property. He thought 
the Amendment of the noble Lord, that 
the Commissioners should value the tenant’s 
interest upon the same principle as the 
Bishops had acted, just and reasonable, 
and it should have his support. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Secretary for the Colonies) 
had not answered the objections urged 
by the noble Lord. The noble Lord had 
stated, that the Bill, as it stood, would 
prevent the tenant from purchasing the 
perpetuity, inasmuch as it would be better 
for him to remain under the Bishop. 
Supposing the tenant had laid out 10,000/. 
in improving the property, it would mani- 
festly be much more for his advantage 
to renew with the Bishop than to purchase 
the perpetuity from the Commissioners. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that if the clause 
remained in its present state, the tenant 
would have to purchase the amount of 
what he himself had laid out. The Bishops, 
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into account the improvements which had 
been made by the tenants. Supposing, for 
instance, that the tenant had built a house 
upon the farm, no man could doubt but 
that increased the value of the farm; and 
yet the Bishop never charged the tenant 
any increased fine owing to that circum- 
stance. The mode at present pursued in 
Ireland of calculating the renewal fines had 
been in operation since the Restoration ; 
and all the noble Lord sought by the 
Amendment was, that the practice should 
not be altered. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that the Bill, 
as it stood, gave that power to them sub- 
stantively, and gave beside a bonus to the 
tenants. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
ought to understand the question, but he 
appeared to have taken a very erroncous 
view of it. In the Bishops’ sees, where 
the tenant wished to purchase the per- 
petuity, the Commissioners were to estimate 
it at the market value, and the tenant was 
to be allowed a bonus of four per cent. 
Should he, however, be dissatisfied with 
the value set upon it by the Commissioners, 
the tenant was to have the power of 
having the matter settled by arbitrators, 
the costs of the arbitration to be paid 
by the Commissioners in the event of 
its turning out that they had estimated 
it at too high a value. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not met the case at all. In 
calculating the fines the Bishops never 
took into account the value of the house 
which the tenant had built, whereas the 
Commissioners, in estimating the value of 
the perpetuity at the marketable price, 
would be bound to do so. He would give 
an instance—a gentleman, the high Sheriff 
of the county Fermanagh, held a tract 
of country under a Bishop’s lease — he had 
built a handsome house, and planted his 
demesne, and yet the Bishop never raised 
the fine. Now the gentleman to whom 
he alluded could not have the perpetuity of 
this farm without again paying for the 
improvements which he himself had made. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that in 
legislating, the House could hardly assume 
that landlords, in parting with the per- 
petuity in their property, would not take 
into account the value of the improvements 
made upon it. The Bill says, make your 
bargain now, and the Bishops hereafter 
will be precluded from augmenting the 
amount to be paid. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that the Bishops 
acted differently in different dioceses. 
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Dr. Lushington said, the question was 
certainly a complicated one, for it appeared 
from the statement of the hon, Gentleman, 
the member for Wicklow (Mr. J, Grattan), 
that no uniform practice prevailed. It 
appeared, however, that it was the common 
practice for Bishops to renew, from year to 
year, for twenty-one years, It was clear 
that the Bishop, if he pleased, had a right 
to let the lease run out, He had a com- 
plete right and title, supposing he thought 
it for his benefit, to run his Jife against 
the lease and let the property as he pleased, 
It was undoubtedly his right, at all events, 
to increase the fine if he deemed fit, What 
might be the practice of individual Bishops 
in Ireland, he (Dr. Lushington) could not 
say, but if the Bishops relaxed their power 
as stated, they conferred a benefit upon the 
tenant to which he had no legal right. 
It had been stated by some hon. Members, 
that it was not the practice for the Bishops, 
in calculating their fines, to take inte 
account the marketable value of the lands, 
As he (Dr. Lushington) had had occasion, 
in the course of these debates, to make 
several speeches against the hon, member 
for Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), and the hon. 
member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Shaw), he would now make a speech for 
them, and say, that such conduct was most 
liberal on the parts of the heads of the 
Church in Ireland. It appeared to him, 
that the Amendment would render the 
clause impracticable. As the clause stood 
the value the Commissioners were to set 
upon the perpetuity, was after the ex- 
piration of twenty years. Taking, there- 
fore, into account the decay to which build- 
ings must be subject, the value of such 
tenements after twenty years must be very 
little indeed. 

Colonel Perceval said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down, 
appeared to have forgotten that the tenant 
had always one check, if not two, upon the 
Bishop. If the Bishop should run his life 
against the lease, and let the property to 
other tenants, he was obliged to reserve 
half the amount for his successor. Another 
check was, that the Bishop, when he was 
appointed, was generally at that period of 
life when it was scarcely worth his while 
to run his life against the lease. With 
regard to the power conferred by the clause 
upon the Commissioners, he thought it 
most unjust. Supposing one tenant in 
a townland had built upon and improved 
his farm, and that another had not, he who 
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over again, while the other would have 
the benefit of his neglect. Was that, he 
would ask, fair or just? There was a 
common tenure in Ireland, known by the 
title of dolies quoties leases. He held such 
a lease under a tenant of a Bishop. The 
direct tenant had no benefit in the property, 
he receiving, in fact, only 1s, ; and would 
it not, be most unjust to make him (Colonel 
Perceval) pay for the improvement which 
he had made? If the value of the im- 
provements were of the trifling character 
described by the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man (Dr. Lushington), it would be better 
to act in accordance with the preamble 
of the Bill, and by adopting the Amendment 
proposed by his noble friend (Lord Ox- 
mantown) give a bonus to the tenant. The 
Bill would then in that respect he an 
advantage ; but if the Amendment should 
be rejected, he, for one, as a tenant, would 
say, that they would be much better off as 
they were. 

Mr. Warburton said, that as this was a 
Bill founded upon the custom of the country, 
he could see no just reason why that 
custom should not govern them in the 
present clause as in the others. It was 
distinctly stated, that the custom for many 
centuries was, that the Bishops were not 
in the habit of taking into consideration, 


when calculating their fines, the value of 


the improvements made by the tenants. 
He thought that that practice ought not 
to be disturbed. He should therefore vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. Pryme said, that if a tenant were 
induced ta lay out his moncy on Bishops’ 
leases, some protection ought to be afforded 
him. He would recommend a middle 
course, such as that adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Where property 
held under them was improved, they did 
not charge tithes for it for the first fourteen 
years. 

The Solicitor General said, that it seemed 
to him that there was no criterion to regu- 
late them. Some Bishops acted one way 
and some another. The Amendment would, 
therefore, be impracticable. He could not, 
he must own, view the conduct of the Irish 
Members on the present occasion without 
some suspicion. Gentlemen were united 
in opposition to this clause who were at 
variance upon almost every other question. 

Mr. O'Connell: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has stated, that his prineipal 
objection to the Amendment was that it 
would be impracticable. Now, what the 


Amendment proposed was precisely what 
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had been done for 150 years. So much 
for its impracticability. But the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General taunts us with 
ugreeing in our opposition to the clause. 
What other motive could we have in agree- 
ing except to prevent injustice being done ? 
He was not a tenant under any Bishop, 
and he was sorry for it. He mentioned 
this because the newspapers stated that he 
was. The hon. and gallant member for 
the county of Sligo held under a Bishop, 
but the House would do the gallant Mem- 
ber the justice to say, that he was incapable 
of being influenced in his vote by sucha 
circumstance. He (Mr. O’Comnell) never 
knew an instance of the slightest difference 
ever having been made by the Bishops 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
tenants, and that was another reason for 
the Irish Members joining. But then it 
was stated that the practice was not ge- 
neral, He admitted it—but the exceptions 
only strengthened the case. He knew but 
two instances in which Bishops had behaved 
improperly. These Bishops had broken 
marriage settlements, crushed families, and 
reduced numbers to misery and distress. 
These were the exceptions. While every 
man joined in reprobating the exceptions, 
all must equally join in admiring the con- 
duct of the overwhelming majority who 
took the more humane, the more noble, 
and the more Christian-like course, and 
left their tenants undisturbed. He (Mr. 
O’Connell) hoped the House would not 
think him wrong in the part he took in 
this clause—the only part, indeed, which 
he had taken at all in the Bill. 

Colonel Perceval said, he was delighted 
to hear justice done to the conduct of the 
Bishops of Ireland by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down. Al- 
though he (Colonel Perceval) was a tenant 
under a Bishop, he was not permanently 
intcrested in the fate of the Amendment 
one way or other, inasmuch as the property 
he held was not built upon. In the county 
of Armagh, a gentleman, with whom he 
was acquainted, laid out 10,000/. within 
the last four years, in improvements on a 
Bishop’s lease. He could further state, 
that, in the county he represented, gentle 
men had built houses, and planted demesnes 
on Bishops’ lands; and would it be fair or 


just to make those gentlemen pay a second 


time for such improvement ? 

Mr. Halcombe thought great injustice 
would be done if the clause were permitted 
to remain as it then stood. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he knew an instance 
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of a case at Rathmines, near Dublin, where 
a man took six acres of ground, for which 
he paid 6/. an acre, and he renewed every 
year. He laid out 15,000/. in building 
houses upon the ground. Now, according 
to the clause as it stood, he would have to 
pay 15,000/. again for having turned fields 
into houses. Would any man say, that was 
just ? 

Mr. Estcourt thought the question de- 
pended very much upon the fact, whether 
the custom of the Bishops in renewing was 
universal or not ; and he should be glad to 
hear, more particularly, how the mafter 
stood from his hon. friend, Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Shaw, in reply to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Dr. Lushington) said, 
that the learned Gentleman had stated, 
with tolerable accuracy, the course of deal- 
ing between the Bishops and their tenants 
in Ireland. The Bishops dealt with them 
on the fairest and most liberal terms, not 
raising their rent from any casual rise even 
as regarded the beneficial money interest 
which tenants might enjoy under them— 
but, in no instance were they in the habit 
of charging the tenant for ornamental im- 
provements, or the erection of buildings on 
their property. It was but reasonable, then, 
that the same rule should be observed by 
the Commissioners, in respect of the pur- 
chase of the perpetuity, as had been ob- 
served by the Bishop in respect of the 
renewal of the lease—otherwise the tenant 
who had improved would be in worse cir- 
cumstances than the one who had neglected 
his property. The person who had ex- 
pended capital upon the faith of the Bishop’s 
not taking advantage of the improvement 
it produced, would have to pay over again, 
in the way of purchase, to the Commis- 
sioners for the increased value of the pro- 
perty which his own expenditure had cre- 
ated, while the very negligence and care- 
lessness of his neighbour in having allowed 
his property to deteriorate, would, in the 
same proportion, lessen the amount of his 
purchase money —and this without the 
Commissioners, in the performance of their 
public duty, having the power to take 
these circumstances, and the former prac- 
tice, which had universally prevailed, into 
account, unless such an Amendment as was 
now proposed vested in them that discre- 
tion. He would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman, too, that the principle he (Mr. 
Shaw) was contending for was recognized 
in the new provision of the Bill, which 
prevented the Commissioners charging for 
past improvements in the case of their re- 
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ceiving the tenants’ leases—why then should 
it not equally hold in the case of purchase ? 
It had been observed, that there was some- 
thing strange in Irish Members, of various 
opinions, being united on the present occa- 
sion ; he confessed that it had afforded him 
much satisfaction—because he was per- 
suaded that they had not united to confer 
a favour upon any particular class or in- 
terest, but to do no more than an act of 
justice to those tenants who had improved 
their estates, under the full impression that 
they were to have the benefit of the im- 
provement. 

Mr. Henry Graitan said, he held a state- 
ment in his hand, signed by Messrs. Robin- 
son and Rose, confirming the view taken 
by the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, that the object of 
the Amendment was, to transfer a large 
portion of that which was now the property 
of the Church to a class of persons who had 
no legal right to it. He could not recon- 
cile the statement of the hon. member for 
Dublin that night with what he said on a 
former occasion. That hon. and learned 
Member said, some nights since, that a 
person travelling through Ireland could not 
but know church lands from others, they 
were so little improved. He thought the 
clause, as it stood, unobjectionable, and he 
should, therefore, oppose the Amendment. 

Sir Robert Ferguson, as a Member from 
the north of Ireland, and a holder of 
Bishops’ lands, rose to make a few observa- 
tions. In that part of the country with 
which he was connected, he could state, of 
his own knowledge, that it was not the 
practice of the Bishops, in calculating their 
fines, to take into account the value of the 
houses built upon the land, and he under- 
stood the same practice prevailed in other 
places—as in Armagh. In the counties of 
Armagh, Tyrone, and Derry, the gentry, 
in a great many instances, built houses and 
planted demesnes on Bishops’ lands, and no 
reference whatever was had to the value 
of those improvements in calculating the 
fines. All that was sought by the Amend- 
ment was, that if such a practice could be 
established, to let the tenants have the 
benefit of it. 

Lord Oxmantown declared that, with the 
exception of one hon. Member, he had had 
no communication with any other on the 
subject of his Amendment. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 85; Noes 49—Majority 36. 

The Clause, as amended, was ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 
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On Clause 147 being read, 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that this 
clause was one of those which had been 
objected to on the score of principle. When 
they came to the 110th Clause (a postpon- 
ed one), he would show, that the effect of 
it would be beneficial to the people of Ire- 
land and to the support of the Protestant 
religion. He knew, that with respect to 
the 147th clause, in which the disposal of 
a sum of money was concerned, that there 
existed a great difference of opinion on both 
sides of the House, and that there were 
some of his own friends who objected to it, 
as they considered that it involved analiena- 
tion of Church property. The construc- 
tion he put upon the tendency of the clause 
was very different, for he did not see, that 
it involved in any way the alienation of 
that property. What was bona fide the 
property of the Church was not at all 
touched. There was, he knew, both in 
that House and out of it, a strong feeling 
with respect to the alienation of Church 
property. They would have to consider 
what would be the purchase-money arising 
out of the sales of perpetuities—whether 
the surplus would amount to any large ex- 
tent, and to see how it could be applied. 
With respect to the disposal of the money, 
the Committee would recollect, that the 
vote they had already come to that evening 
had reduced the amount of the sum very 
considerably. The clause relieved the peo- 
ple of Ireland of a debt to the amount of 
300,000/. or 400,000/., which was the 
first charge on the purchase-money of per- 
petuities. If the Bishops’ lessees did not 
avail themselves of the offer held out to 
them, things would remain as they were. 
The surplus-money alluded to in this 
clause would be applicable to certain par- 
liamentary purposes ; but no one could ex- 
pect, that it would be applicable to the 
Army or Navy Estimates, or the general 
expenditure of the country. No, as nearly 
as possible it would be applied to the pur- 
poses of the Protestant Church—at least to 
purposes incidental to that Church—to the 
promotion of the established religion, and 
of education in Ireland. However, it might 
be doubted whether any large sum would be 
realised; and if not, the interference of 
Parliament with respect to it would be a 
matter of no very great importance. Know- 
ing, however, as he did, the immense ad- 
vantages to be derived from the present 
measure, feeling the folly of endangering 
its principle for the acquisition of no prac- 
tical result, knowing also that the loss of 
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the measure would be the loss not only of 
the advantages derivable from the Bill, 
but would involve other consequences, to 
which he would not then allude, but which 
he was sure there was no man in that 
House but must deprecate and feel a strong 
anxiety to avoid. [Cries of “ No, no.”| He 
heard the hon. member for Oldham say no, 
in objection to his remark; but he (Mr. 
Stanley) thought he must be the single 
exception that was to be found in the 
House. [Mr. O’Connell: There are several 
hon. Members who dissent. At least twenty 
said no.] He regretted to hear, that the 
number was so great of those who did not 
look with feelings of alarm and anxiety to 
the possible results which might arise from 
such a conflict of hostile opinion on the 
subject of the present clause. At all events, 
they were determined to make no sacrifice 
of principle; they would give up nothing 
that they were bound to by principle, how- 
ever hon. Gentlemen opposite might con- 
tend, that they were making a sacrifice of 
principle. The words he intended to sub- 
stitute for the words at the end of clause 
147 would not interfere with the right of 
Parliament to the surplus money, if any 
there should be. He hoped that the good 
feeling of the House would sanction a de- 
claration that was intended to lead to prac- 
tical results.) The 54th clause went to 
abolish Vestry-cess, and the produce of the 
sale of perpetuities was intended to extin- 
guish future instalments of Vestry-cess, 
and to pay off the debts already incurred. 
Now, what he proposed to do was this—to 
move the omission from the Bill of the 
147th clause altogether, and at the same 
time to strike out from the 54th clause the 
exception which related to the perpetuity 
purchase-fund. This alteration, he be- 
lieved, would leave the question of the sur- 
plus fund precisely where it was at present. 
It would be recollected, that a material 
alteration had been effected in the Bill 
since its introduction—he meant the ex- 
emption of incumbents from the payment 
of tax, they having no present fund pro- 
vided for them except that caused by the 
reduction of the sees of Derry and Water- 
ford. Even in two years it was improba- 
ble that the fund in question could meet 
the objects to which it had been proposed 
to apply it. His object was not to make a 
sacrifice of principle ; and he therefore, in 
the spirit of conciliation, entreated hon. 
Gentlemen not to be led astray, and not to 
contribute to the loss of the present mea- 
sure, which involved so many serious con. 
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sequences. His object was to incorporate | they would be guilty of such base trickery, 


this fund, and, in the first instance, to 
make it applicable to Church purposes in 
preference to any other. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that he was not dis- 
appointed. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the Committee was 
the same person who, during the progress 
of the Coercive Bill, came forward and 
stated, that the Government were about to 
establish a great principle in the Church 
Temporalities’ Bill,—that they were going 
to open to the people of Ireland, for the 
first time, the prospect of being relieved 
from one of the heavy burthens which 
oppressed them, physically and morally, by 
establishing the great principle that the 
property of the Church was at the disposal 
of Parliament. When they asked for-the 
Coercion Bill they said, that they meant to 
introduce another measure with respect to 
the Church, which would make the recur- 
rence of disturbances impossible, by re- 
moving their causes,—they came to the 
Reformed Parliament, to the Representa- 
tives of the people of England, and said: 
* We ask you for unconstitutional mea- 
sures, but at the same time be convinced, that 
we are about to establish a great and im- 
portant principle of relicf, and we will 
stand or fall by both measures.” Who 
talked of collision then ?—who talked then 
of shrinking? The right hon. Gentleman 
said, the consequence of the rejection of the 
Bill would be to be deplored. They might 
be by the right hon. Cada but they 
would not by the country. Many a time 
when, during the discussion on the Coer- 
cion Bill, he taunted the hon. Members op- 
posite with “ lip service,” with respect to 
Ireland, the reply he received was: “ We 
are acting harshly now, it is true, but we 
are about to establish a great principle, 
which will mect the most anxious wishes 
of the Irish people.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not perhaps say, but many 
others on this side of the House did: ‘‘ We 
are going to establish a principle, the result 
of which will be, that the people of Ire- 
land shall not be taxed for the support of a 
Church to which they do not belong.” Many 
hon. Members went even further than that, 
and said, that it was an absurdity to main- 
tain a church, without a flock. Where were 
those hon. Members now? Would they 
vote with the right hon. Gentleman? 
Would they allow the Irish Members to go 
back to Ireland, and state that such had 
been the conduct of the House of Com- 
mons? No, he would uot anticipate that 





for he called God to witness it would be the 
basest act which a national assembly ever 
perpetrated. He would not condescend to 
talk about the probability of there being no 
surplus—he would not make it a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence: he con- 
tended for the establishment of the great 
principle that Church property was at the 
disposal of Parliament. It was upon the 
faith of establishing that principle that 
Ministers carried the Coercion Bill. He 
had heard during the week various reports 
—amongst other things it had been said 
that, in another place, the most valiant 
saldicr the world ever produced had shrunk 
from an anticipated contest-—that he had 
avoided a collision—that having taken one 
false position he was unwilling to take 
another. It was now seen who had shrunk 
from the collision. If the fact were written 
upon the wall in words of fire, it could not 
be more legible. Ministers had sacrificed 
their principles in order to keep their places ; 
but when their principles were gone what 
was the value of their places. Oh shame! 
Would the high-minded gentry and no- 
bility of England surround the Ministers 
now, after such a flagrant abandoument of 
principle? He appealed to the House— 
he appealed to the common sense of Mem- 
bers—ay, and he appealed from that spot 
to the British nation, and called upon them 
not to lend themselves to such a shameless 
proceeding. The only benefit which the 
people of Ireland were now to expect from 
the Bill was the abolition of the vestry cess, 
but upon that point nothing was yet 
settled, and if, indeed, it were, there would 
be no security for the plan being carried 
into effect, for what the Government de- 
termined on one day they abandoned the 
next. With the exception of the Vestry- 
cess, the Bill did not propose to reduce the 
burthens of the people of Ireland a single 
shilling. It was true that the number of 
Protestant prelates were to be reduced ; 
the Government knocked down Bishops as 
they would nine pins. What did he or 
what did the people of Ireland care, about 
the number of Bishops? He did not wish 
to overturn the Protestant religion, The 
Catholics had twenty-seven Bishops, and he 
was quite content that the Protestants 
should have as many, provided they would 
pay for them. The reduction of ten 
Bishops, however, would not lighten the 
burthens of the Irish people to the extent 
of one shilling. Ministers last year pledged 
themselves to extinguish tithes. This was, 
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to be sure, afterwards modified, and the 
Government, by means of employing horse, 
foot, and artillery, collected 12,000/. at a 
cost of 15,0007. That was their mode of 
extinguishing tithes, and now, after they 
had pledged themselves to the great prin- 
ciple contained in the Bill, they shrunk 
from carrying it into effect. The prin- 
ciple which Ministers now turned their 
backs upon was that of placing the Church 
property in Ireland under the dominion of 
the Parliament which had given it away 
before. No man would say, that the Churea 
property in Ireland passed to the Protestant 
Establishment by the assent of a convocation 
of cler, No; it was taken away from 
the Catholic church by the strong hand of 
power. The Bill proposed to sanction the 
principle that Parliament should reassume 
dominion over that property, and Ministers 
shrunk from carrying the Bill. They 
made their apology ; but it would not be 
accepted. Let them carry their apology to 
Carlton-terrace; but they had done so al- 
ready, and it was accepted. He would 
record his vote against the third reading of 
the Bill, and he repudiated it on the part 
of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley expressed his 
surprise at the tone of indignation, real or 
assumed, in which the hon. member for 
Dublin had addressed the Committee. The 
hon. Member stated, that Government had 
pledged themselves to carry two measures, 
one for the restoration of tranquillity in 
Ireland, and the other for the reform of 
the Irish Church. The hon. Member al- 
ways contended that the two measures 
must be considered in the nature of a com- 
promise, one against the other, and ought, 
therefore, to proceed pari passu. Govern- 
ment disclaimed the notion of a compromise, 
but they pledged themselves to the support 
and carrying of the Coercion Bill ; and they 
also pledged themselves to the support and 
carrying of the Church Temporalities Bill, 
and by those pledges they were prepared to 
stand. Notwithstanding the mocking of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he repeated that 
by those pledges they were prepared to 
stand. He begged leave to ask hon. Mem- 
bers whether the Coercive Bill, since he 
must place in juxtaposition two measures 
which had no connexion with each other, 
was carried through that House in all its 
integrity as it was introduced in the House 
of Lords? Hon. Members might laugh ; 
but would they deny the fact? When the 
Bill was returned to the House of Lords 
were not Ministers actually charged with 
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deluding those who had supported it when 
introduced there by having consented to its 
being stripped of some of the most efficient 
clauses in it? By persons who were 
strongly opposed to the Government on one 
side, as the hon. Member was on the other 
(and that was saying a great deal) it was 
stated, that the Bill had been returned in 
such a shape as to be scarcely worthy of 
support. Did the hon. Member then accuse 
Ministers of bascly truckling and sacrificing 
their principles in order to retain their 
places? When Ministers accepted the 
modifications which were proffered from 
the other side of the House, they heard 
none of the clamour which was now raised. 
He admitted the Government were pledged 
to the most important details of the present 
measure, but the hon. Member had no 
right to charge them with sacrificing their 
principles in order that they might retain 
their places. ‘The hon, Member said, that 
the Bill was good for nothing unless it 
established a principle which, to the extent 
to which he would carry it, would strip 
the Church of Ireland of the whole of its 
possessions, and enable Parliament to do 
what they pleased with them. Gentlemen 
might entertain what opinions they pleased 
upon that point, but he begged to state 
that this was not the principle upon which 
the Bill was introduced. It might be the 
principle which made the Bill acceptable to 
the hon. Member ; but with all respect to 
him the Bill was not introduced with the 
view of pleasing him. The Bill was intro- 
duced for the purpose of effecting a sub- 
stantial Reform, and that it would effect. 
[‘ No, none at all.”] What! none at all? 
Had not the House heard the manner in 
which the Vestry-cess had been spoken of ? 
Had not the levying of money from an ex- 
clusively Catholic population by an exclu- 
sively Protestant vestry been constantly 
spoken of as the great grievance of the 
people of Ireland? ‘Tithes had always 
been represented as the less grievance, as 
less odious tolthe people than the Vestry-cess. 
[“ No.”] He said yes, and he would show 
the reason why the case must be so. The 
burthen of tithes was incident to property, 
and was taken with it; besides, it could 
not be capriciously increased, and was fixed 
upon tke property of Protestants as well as 
Catholics. The Vestry-cess, however, 
stood upon a totally different foundation ; 
it was an arbitrary assessment made by an 
exclusively Protestant vestry upon an ex- 
clusively Catholic population. Therefore 
this burthen was more objectionable to the 
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Catholics than tithes, which if not paid 
under that very name, would be paid in the 
shape of rent. From the Vestry-cess, 
amounting to 70,000/., and from all the 
litigation which accompanied it, the 
Catholic population would be relieved by 
the Bill. He could not understand how 
the hon. Member proposed that the Vestry- 
Cess should be got rid of, except by this Bill, 
which God forbid he should have the power 
of throwing out. Therepeal of the Vestry- 
cess, however, was not the only relief which 
the Bill afforded to the people; the sum of 
between 300,000/. and 400,000/. chargeable 
upon the Catholic population of Ireland for 
the next twenty-years was taken away— 
was entirely removed. The object, however, 
for which the Bill was introduced was not 
only to satisfy the Catholics of Ireland, but 
to render the Protestant Church in that 
country more efficacious. Asa Protestant, 
he desired to see a Reform of the Irish 
Church, with a view of increasing its 
efficiency. The hon. Member said, that the 
Catholics did not care whether there were 
twenty-seven or thirteen Bishops. It might 
be a matter of indifference to the hon. 
Member, but to him and the House it ap- 
peared that no money should be unneces- 
sarily expended in keeping up what he could 
not help thinking an overgrown staff for 
Church. The revenues of the Church 
might be better applied to the relief of the 
parochial clergy by the augmentation of 
their livings—to the building of churches, 
without any charge on the Catholics of 
Ireland. These objects were provided for 
by the reduction of the number of Bishops, 
and therefore that measure was an object 
of importance to him, though it might not 
be to the hon. Member. To maintain the 
respectability of the Protestant Church, and 
to insure the due performance of its duties, 
was the principle upon which the Bill 
had been introduced, and on which it had 
been supported. That principle they were 
bound to maintain, as they had maintained 
the principle of the Coercion Bill. By 
both measures they were prepared to stand 
or fall, and they would not be deterred from 
taking the course which they conceived to 
be best calculated to secure the efficiency of 
the Bill, and to give peace and happiness 
to the country, by any such taunt as had 
that night been thrown out against them, 
and which he would not condescend to 
reply to. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that what he had 
stated on the subject of the Vestry-cess 
was, that he did not know what the Go- 
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vernment intended to do upon the subject, 
as the clause relating to it had been with- 
The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, had cautiously avoided meeting him 
upon the point to which all his observations 
were directed—namely, the abandonment of 
the great principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that the 
hon. and learned Member was more con- 
versant with the intentions of Government 
upon that subject than any one else could 
be. The hon. and learned Member was 
perfectly aware that the clause had been 
postponed in order that his own opinion, as 
a lawyer might be taken upon it, and he 
(Mr. Stanley) had no doubt that the hon. 
and learned Member would not now deny 
that he had been for some days in the 
fullest consultation with the Government 
as to the manner in which the clause should 
be framed. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech which had 
been cheered, was that in which he said 
that he (Mr. O’Connell) had been “ in the 
fullest consultation with the Government.” 
He (Mr. O’Connell) did not deny, that he 
had been in consultation with them ; but 
would the right hon. Secretary say, that 
anything definite had been agreed on? 
He (Mr. O’Connell) denied that anything 
had been agreed on upon that subject ; but 
with regard to the distribution of the sur- 
plus revenues of the Church, he would say 
than that part cf the Bill was definitively 
agreed on. 

Mr. Hume said, that in this discussion 
there was room more for sorrow and regret, 
than for anger ; for never was a Govern- 
ment reduced to a juncture such as his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had that night reduced 
themselves to. He would put it to the 
noble Lord, what security the House or the 
country had that the Government meant to 
carry thator any other Bill which they might 
introduce other than that which he had 
given, that they should stand by the prin- 
ciples of the present Bill? The noble 
Lord had given his pledge that the Go- 
vernment would stand or fall by that Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
the present clause was not one of the 
principles of the Bill. But what he 
would ask, was to be considered the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, but those provisions 
which were laid down by the Government 
as part of the measure? These provisions, 
as stated by the noble Lord, the Govern- 
ment were bound—were pledged as men of 
honour—to maintain ; or they were bound, 
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in consequence of those pledges, to retire 
from office. Nay, more, it was stated by 
the noble Lord, that as the situation of 
Ireland was such as-to require so harsh a 
measure as the Coercion Bill, the Church 
Reform Bill would be brought forward in 
conjunction with it, in order to heal the 
evils which had. brought Ireland to that 
state. There were two principles (as he 
understood) to be established by that Bill ; 
the one was the Reformation of the Church 
of Ireland—the other and the principal 
point on account of which alone he and many 
other Gentlemen on his side of the House had 
supported it was, that it admitted that the 
property of the Church might be alienated 
for public purposes. The Government had 
then defended the admission of these most 
important principles, and the noble Lord 
had even stated, that the measure would 
place 3,000,000/. sterling at the disposal of 
Parliament, to be applied to public pur- 
poses. The Government now attempted 
to change their former opinions, and to 
retract their words; but those words were 
written, and were known to the public ; 
and it would be for the public to judge of 
such conduct. For his part, he would say, 
that it showed the most lamentable desertion 
of previous pledges, the greatest want of 
firmness, and was a disgraceful breach of 
public faith. Could they, as men of honour, 
retain that honour if they did not redeem 
the pledge which they had given to the 
country, of either retiring or carrying the 
Church Reform Bill. He had stated, when 
the Coercion Bill was before the House, 
that the Tories themselves had never ven- 
tured to bring forward a measure which 
violated the Constitution so outrageously 
as that which was then brought forward 
by the Whig Government ; but the excuse 
always urged was, that they intended to 
bring forward a measure of Church Reform, 
which would nullify the effect of the 
Coercion Bill. He admitted, that the 
abolition of Vestry-cess was one of the 
principles of the Bill, although in that he 
was sorry to find he differed with his hon. 
and learned friend below him. But of 
what value, he would ask, was that in 
comparison to the advantages expected by 
Ireland from the measure? The noble 
Lord had stated it to be about 60,000). 
a-year, but he (Mr. Hume) was ready to 
show that the benefits to be derived was 
no more than 27,000/. And was that the 
advantage which Ireland expected from 
this measure? The right hon. Secretary 
for the Colonies had stated, that there was 
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a strong feeling both in this House and 
in the country against alienating the pro- 
perty of the Church of Ireland. He did 
not know what it might be in the society 
in which the right hon. Secretary moved, 
but he knew that in the country generally 
the proposition was hailed as the establish- 
ment of a proper principle on the subject of 
Church property. When the measure was 
brought forward, the noble Lord had stated, 
that he would put down ten of the Irish 
Bishops. He saw no principle on which 
the noble Lord could have fixed upon 
that number, and had therefore assisted 
him with one—namely, that as four Bishops 
were found to be sufficient to do all the 
duties incumbent on them as Irish Bishops 
in Parliament, the same number would be 
sufficient to perform the other ecclesiastical 
duties. He stated this merely to show, 
that the provisions of the Bill were its 
principles, and its only principles. They 
now found that the Government shrunk 
from some of the most material of those 
provisions, and they could not know whether 
any more were to be changed or not. What 
right had the Government to suppose that 
the clause would be thrown out elsewhere ? 
They had found, no doubt, that there 
would be a majority against them in the 
House of Lords; and finding that there 
was no other way of keeping their pledge 
of standing by the Bill, but by yielding 
that point, they had yielded it. They 
were afraid to go before the public and say, 
that they had done all they could to carry 
the measure, but that the majority of the 
House of Lords was against them, and 
that there was no other way of carrying 
it but by their support. They were afraid to 
do so; but if they did, they would then 
redeem the pledge which they had given of 
standing or falling by the measure. The 
Government now said, that the probable 
result of such a clause was to be deprecated ; 
but he would say, that if that House sup- 
ported it—and it had hitherto been well 
supported by the House—he saw no reason 
why it should be now changed. Since the 
14th of February, when the noble Lord 
brought forward the measure, the country 
and the House had supported it ; and not- 
withstanding that, the Government now 
shrunk in alarm from the opposition of the 
other House. They deserted their duty 
and their honour to preserve their places. 
Perhaps it might not be so, but it appeared 
soto him. He hoped that the majority of 
the House which had voted for the Bill as 
introduced, would not retract that opinion. 
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He trusted that the same majority would 
now reject the mutilated Bill altogether. 
It was a mere mockery, and the House 
and the country had been duped by the 
Ministry. Their conduct was a cause of 
deep sorrow and regret to him, and all he 
could do was, to object to the withdrawal 
of the Clause, and, if it were withdrawn, 
to vote for the rejection of the whole Bill. 

Mr. Macaulay was not aware, when he 
entered the House, of the course which 
Government meant to pursue upon this 
occasion, but he fully approved of it. Some 
hon. Members seemed to think that Go- 
vernment had come forward with the 
principle, that whenever there was a surplus 
arising out of a new arrangement of Church 
property, Parliament would have a right to 
deal with it as they thought fit. He had 
not the least hesitation in saying, that this 
was a principle which he individually 
advocated, and therefore he ought to be 
considered an impartial witness when he 
stated, that not only was that principle not 
advanced by the noble Lord,the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when he brought the 
question forward, but it was distinctly 
repudiated by him. The noble Lord dis- 
tinctly declared, that whatever his private 
opinion might be, the right of Parliament 
to deal with Church property was a ques- 
tion reserved and postponed. Were hon. 
Members aware, that it had always been 
denied that the surplus was Church 
property? He (Mr. Macaulay) appealed 
to both sides of the House if such was not 
the statement made by the noble Lord? 
The Government had declared, that they 
did not consider the surplus fund arising 
from Bishops’ leases as Church property. 
Whether they were right or wrong in 
saying, that it was not Church property he 
would not take upon himself to say, but he 
would say that, in proposing that that 
surplus should be placed at the disposal of 
Parliament, to be applied to secular pur- 
poses, they neither declared whether eccle- 
siastical property should be — to 
secular purposes or not, for, in so disposing 
of it, they had considered it as not ecclesi- 
astical. He would venture to say, that no 
member of the Cabinet supported the Bill 
on the principle that Church property was 
at the Revout of Parliament. He himself 
considered the question suspended till the 
surplus should have actually arrived. To 
say, that Ministers were abandoning a 
principle was absurd. Under these cireum- 
stances, and seeing that neither money nor 
the principle of the Bill was sacrificed by 
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the alteration proposed in this Clause, he 
hoped the House would not oppose the 
change. 

Mr. Harvey said, it was some comfort 
to inferior minds to find that the most 
splendid talents were not sufficient to enable 
sophistry to beguile a single man who 
attended to facts.) How any man with 
even a tithe of the understanding possessed 
by the hon. Member who spoke last could 
expect to lead the House, having the clause 
before them, to the interpretation which he 
put upon it, it was difficult to imagine ? 
What said the clause? ‘ And the surplus 
of the said monies accruing to the credit of 
the said Commissioners shall be applied to 
such purposes as Parliament shall hereafter 
appoint and direct.” Now, if that clause 
did not give Parliament a control over 
Church property, why was it not allowed 
to remain? He remembered that when 
the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), whom he 
was sorry not to see in his place brought 
forward this measure, and erected his 
standard of popularity upon it, he calculated 
that the sum which it would place at the 
disposal of a future Parliament would be 
no less than 3,000,000/. sterling. It was 
true that the vote which the Committee 
had recently come to, and he regretted that 
he had not been present upon that occasion 
to add to the minority, had considerably 
damaged the measure in a financial point 
of view ; and he was much surprised at 
the supineness with which Ministers had 
suffered one of the most valuable provisions 
of the Bill to be dispensed with, until he 
found that they were prepared to abandon 
the great principle of the Bill, though that 
had been looked forward to even as the 
basis of the Reformation of the Church of 
England, in order to avoid the hostility of 
the House of Lords, It had been said, 
that the hereditary council of the nation 
had been swamped, but the proposition was 
now reversed and the Commons of England 
were to be swamped. He congratulated 
the high-minded Tories upon having a 
government subservient to them, whilst at 
the same time they incurred no responsi- 
bility. The people had been encouraged 
to expect Ecclesiastical Reform as one of 
the prominent measures which were to 
grow out of the Reform which gained 
Ministers their passing, and fast expiring 
popularity. What was the result? In 
the worst days of Toryism, when the Tories 
sat on that hotbed of corruption, the Mi- 
nisterial Bench, nothing so paltry as this 
Church Reform Bill ever sprang from it. 
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He was much disposed to concur with what 
the hon. member for Dublin had stated 
respecting the reduction of the number of 
Bishops. He was surprised that the Re- 
presentatives of the Church in that House 
should view that proposition with such 
apparent indifference. If Catholicism was 
making that rapid advance in Ireland which 
some persons believed, and others regretted, 
what was more likely to sustain the Pro- 
testant religion than the exertions of the 
Bishops? He was not surprised, that 
men who were changing their principles 
with every wind should laugh at the 
expression of such an opinion. No doubt 
they would be as ready to abandon the 
Church as they were the all-important 
principle of the Bill, if they thought that 
by so doing they could preserve their places. 
As long as they had a Protestant Church it 
was important that its integrity should be 
maintained. In his opinion it would be 
better to retain the present number of 
Bishops in Ireland, with moderate stipends, 
who, by constant residence and persevering 
exertions, might yet shed the light of 
Protestantism over that benighted country. 
He trusted, that the House would throw 
out the Bill, which was a ministerial de- 
lusion, put forward under the name of 
Church Reform. There was no one element 
in it which deserved to be associated with 
the term Reform in its comprehensive 
sense. 

Mr. Stanley rose to vindicate, not him- 
self, but the Government, from a charge 
which had been brought against them by 
the hon. Member. The hon. Member had 
stated, that the Government had introduced 
principles into the Bill to which they had 
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pledged themselves, and which they after- | 
wards abandoned. The hon. and learned | 
member for Leeds had very truly stated, | 
that the alienation of the property of the | 
Church formed no part of the principle of 
the Bill. That had been also stated by 
himself, and more distinctly stated by his | 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he thought it important, not to 
the principles of the Bill, but to the 
character of the Government, that the 
House and the country should be set right 
upon the subject. He would now read 
what the noble Lord had stated on intro- 
ducing the measure. After stating what 
the plan of his Majesty’s Ministers was, he 
proceeded : ‘ Now, I apprehend, that how- 
‘ever great the differences of opinion may 
‘ be as to the right of Parliament to apply 
‘ the property of the Church to the purposes 
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‘ of the State, both those who think that 
‘they have a right to apply it to such 
‘ purposes, and those who think they have 
‘no right so to apply it—all will agree in 
‘thinking, that the first claim upon the 
‘ property of the Church, is the claim of 
‘ the Church itself. No parties are likely 
‘to dissent from this opinion, but those 
‘who either think that there ought to be 
‘no Church Establishment at all, or those 
‘who think that a different Church ought 
‘ to be established in Ireland. With the ex- 
‘ception of those who entertain these 
* opinions, it will be generally agreed, that 
‘the present property of the Church Es- 
‘tablishment ought to be applied in the 
‘ first place to the purposes which may be 
‘ necessary for extending the benefits of the 
‘ Church to the people of Ireland’* And 
in another part he stated, that: ‘The 
‘measure I have proposed provides for not 
‘ continuing the scandal of persons holding 
‘ benefices and receiving the revenues of a 
‘living where no duty is performed ; and 
‘it provides to as great an extent as is 
* practicable or adviseable for the reduction 
‘ of the number of the Irish hierarchy. I 
would also beg to observe, that it does not 
lay down any abstract principle. Indeed 
it is not necessary to do so for any practical 
purpose. It is not necessary now to de- 
cide whether Parliament has or has not a 
right to interfere with Church property. 
As I have already observed, all who think 
that there ought to be a Church Estab- 
lishment at all, must agree that the Church 
has the first claim to be considered. But 
when a practical plan like this is brought 
forward, it is quite unnecessary to call 
for a determination on any abstract prin- 
ciple ; or to decide whether or not Parlia- 
ment has any right to interfere with the 
property of the Church. The result of 
such a call would be only delay and 
obstruction. The plan which I have now 
detailed to the House is what his Majesty’s 
Ministers feel themselves justified in pro- 
‘ posing at present; without meaning to 
‘ preclude Parliament from considering the 
‘future disposal of Church property to 
‘ other purposes than those of the Church. 
‘Whenever the purposes of the Church 
‘are fully satisfied, Parliament may, if it 
‘ think fit, proceed to the consideration of 
‘the manner in which the surplus ought 
‘to be applied.’} These were the senti- 
ments expressed by his noble friend—prin- 
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ciples on which the measure was introduced 
—and he now stated them to be so, not in 
his own vindication alone, but in vindica- 
tion of the Government. When the 
Government advanced a principle, and 
stated their intention to stand by it, they 
were not inclined to shrink from their duty ; 
and he would not be doing justice to the 
Government if he did not vindicate them 
from the charges brought forward by the 
hon. Member. 

Dr. Lushington said, that during his 
whole parliamentary experience he had 
never heard a discussion in which the 
decency of parliamentary language, or the 
courtesy of public life had been so much 
departed from. Neither had he ever heard 
a discussion in which the grossest, and 
basest motives and intentions were more 
plainly attributed to a Government. He 
would say more; he had never heard such 
language used on an occasion where it was 
so totally destitute of foundation. An hon. 
Member had explained, that the surplus 
arising from Bishops’ leases was not consi- 
dered part of the Church property ; and 
that, therefore, the question as to the alien- 
ation of Ecclesiastical property had not 
been touched. He (Dr. Lushington) had 
always been, and still continued, of opin- 
ion, that the surplus revenues of the Church, 
after paying the clergy, and other Church 
purposes, ought to be appropriated to the 
promotion of education. Nothing would 
deter him from stating that these were the 
principles which he held on this subject. 
Was it worth while, then, to enunciate a 
theoretical proposition, when, by the very 
terms of the Bill itself, they were stripped 
of the power of carrying that proposition 
into effect. And for what reason, he should 
like to know, were they bound to conciliate 
one part of Ireland at the cost of irritating 
another? He, at least, saw no just ground 
for giving this useless and unnecessary 
insult to the Protestants of Ireland. Then 
what would be its effect elsewhere ? There 
might be some people in that House desir- 
ous of calling in the power of the people to 
annihilate the authority of another Assem- 
bly. When he saw the delight with which 
any proposition was hailed that seemed to 
threaten such an event, he must say, that 
he did not observe that fear of a collision 
which any man desirous of avoiding it 
would wish to see, and which could not 
happen without such consequences as all 
men of moderation and prudence must 
desire to avoid. When there was any 


principle concerned, that by its concession 
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would be of great advantage to the country, 
and when it became absolutely necessary to 
obtain its concession, he trusted that he 
should be found, at least, as firm in demand- 
ing it as any of those who now appeared 
most ready to rush into the battle. There 
seemed to him no such necessity now ; and 
he, therefore, desired to avoid all irritation 
upon any subject on which the evil of that 
irritation was not demanded by an adequate 
necessity, and balanced by, at least, an equal 
advantage. He must say, that he was 
surprised at the conduct of some hon. Mem- 
bers. He had heard, not merely during 
this Session, but long before, so much said 
of the evils of the Church-cess, and of the 
benefit that Ireland would gain by its aboli- 
tion, that he could not but feel surprised at 
the remarks now made—remarks, which, if 
they meant anything, meant to deny all 
that had been before said, and to leave it to 
be believed that the abolition of the Church- 
cess was of no advantage to Ireland. What ! 
was it no advantage to abolish. that which 
had so often and so universally been the 
subject of complaint? Was it no advantage 
to abolish two Archbishops and several 
Bishops? And was it no advantage to 
equalize the livings, and to give the other 
checks on the abuses of the Church Estab- 
lishment? After all this, he must say, 
that those who made these accusations 
ought first to enable themselves to support 
those accusations by facts, which in this 
instance he thought they had not done. 
Mr. O’Connell said, that his approbation 
of the principle of this Bill had been often 
quoted against him. What was that 
approbation? He would tell the House, 
from the same authority which had been 
quoted against him, what he had said : 
“ He greatly approved of this Bill, because 
it was clear that it recognized a principle 
which would be applicable to all other 
property of the same description.” He had 
then also stated “that he supported the Bill 
because it recognised the right of the 
Government to look into the state of eccle- 
siastical property hereafter.”* As to the 
censure which had been thrown on him for 
the language he had used when he was 
expressing his abhorrence of what he con- 
ceived to be a gross breach of faith, he 
must, before he bowed to that censure, be 
convinced that the person who uttered it 
was entitled to sit in judgment on a ques- 
tion of breach of faith. He had heard of 
an hon. Member pledging himself to his 
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constituents to support a certain line of 
policy, and afterwards voting in the teeth 
of his pledges. That was what he would 
call a “ breach of faith.” “ I,” continued 
Mr. O'Connell, ‘‘ at least never committed 
such a breach of faith. I never pledged 
myself to support any measure, and after- 
wards wheeled round against it. I say I 
never shrunk from any of my promises or 
declarations to my constituents and coun- 
trymen. The repeal? I deny it. I did 
not shrink from the repeal question. I 
never pledged myself to bring it forward. 
I defy any man” 

Mr. Bernal spoke to order. He put it 
to the learned Gentleman whether he would 
persist in these irregular observations. 

Mr. O'Connell : May I ask where I am 
irregular ? 

Mr. Bernal: In referring to the alleged 
pledges of any hon. Member out of doors, 
which have no reference whatever to the 
measure before the Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell would bow to the Chair- 
man. 

Dr. Lushington said, that if the learned 
Gentleman had alluded to him as having 
broken pledges to his constituents, he could 
only tell him, that he broached an assertion 
totally without foundation. He would not 
use harsher terms of denial, but would 
simply and explicitly deny, that he had 
given any such pledges to his constituents 
as the hon. Gentleman had insinuated. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of taking any part in the warm 
conflict which had arisen, but merely for 
the purpose of stating the opinion he 
had originally entertained with respect 
to this clause. He came down to the 
House this evening, with the intention of 
giving his cordial support to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Newcastle- 
under-Line, that whatever surplus there 
might be from the improved value of the 
Bishops’ lands should be applied to the 
purposes of the United Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland. The object of that 
Amendment seemed to him to be fully 
answered by the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he, therefore, supposed 
that the hon. Member would not think it 
necessary to press his Amendment. But 
there was one observation he must notice. 
The hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had said, that this measure of the Govern- 
ment had been adopted in consequence of 
a compromise with their opponents. For 
himself, he utterly disclaimed all knowledge 
of any such compromise, and he declared, 
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that when he entered that House this even- 
ing, he did not know what was the inten- 
tion of the Government. He disapproved 
of all compromises, and he owed it to the 
Gentlemen with whom he acted to say they 
did the same. In giving his assent, there- 
fore, to any part of the Bill, he was free as 
air as to the rest, and in public matters 
that was the course he should generally 
pursue. He disapproved of compromises, 
for when once they were made, they not 
only did not gain the confidence of an 
opponent, but they most certainly lost that 
of the men who had been accustomed to 
follow and rely upon those who made it. 
He entirely approved of the course the 
Government had adopted on the present 
occasion in omitting this clause, but he did 
not much rejoice in it, for he was able to 
show that there never would and never 
could be a surplus. The principle against 
which he, on another occasion, had protested 
was, not that they had no right to apply 
Church property to secular purposes—for 
he had no occasion to dispute that point— 
but that if the Legislature gave a new 
value to Church property, that new value 
belonged to the Church alone. But of all 
the extraordinary propositions he had ever 
heard, that of the hon. member for Middle. 
sex, who was always complaining of absent- 
eeism, and who, nevertheless, proposed to 
abolish all but four Irish Bishops ; and for 
this reason, of all others, that they were 
entitled to sit in Parliament was the most 
extraordinary. That was the way in which 
the hon. Member proposed to remedy the 
non-residence of the higher clergy. He 
should say no more now, than that he sup- 
ported the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with respect to this clause ; but in 
doing so he did not think himself pledged 
to agree to any other clause in the Bill. 
Mr. Gisborne observed, that it was 
natural that Irish Members should wish to 
be heard on such a subject ; but he must 
say a few words, and he thought that there 
were many English Members in the same 
situation with himself. Many of them had 
voted for the Irish Coercion Bill—he had 
for every clause of it, upon the faith that 
the Government would pass the present 
Bill in the form in which it was first 
announced. He did not deny, that the aboli- 
tion of the Church-cess was a relief to Ire.. 
land; but then this clause also wasa most im- 
portant feature in the Bill. He looked to it 
without regard to Ministerial explanations ; 
and he wished to ask the Ministry whether 
they had any more prospect of carrying it 
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in another place, when they first proposed 
it, than they had at the present moment ? 
Were they the only people in the world 
who did not know that it would be made 
the subject of a desperate struggle? If, 
when they proposed the Bill, they intended 
to recede from this condition in it, they 
deceived the House; and if they did not, 
then they were bound to show, that the 
circumstances under which they now with- 
drew it were different from those under 
which they had first proposed it. The right 
hon. Gentleman had at first told them that 
there was a division in the Cabinet on the 
subject of the Church property, but they 
had at last agreed upon a medium principle, 
which was the one contained in this clause. 
If the Legislature, by any act of its own, 
could increase the value of the Church 
property, it had a right to dispose of that 
increase. The principle must be admitted, 
for how could the Government have the 
right to interfere with the property at all, 
if it was not State property? He did not 
think it was a proper argument to address 
to the House of Commons of England, that 
they must recede from a certain measure, 
because it was possible that such a measure 
might produce a collision with the other 
House of Parliament. He knew not what 
were the chances of such an event, but he 
did not think it fit to be adduced as an 
argument to bias the. Resolutions of that 
House. Neither could he agree with the 
argument that the Legislature could not 
meddle with Church property, for that 
proceeded on the supposition that a finite 
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possession of property gave the right of 


making an absolute disposition of it, which 
was absurd; and they could only escape 
from that to another, by saying, that the 
Legislature had confirmed that disposition, 
for that would go to show that one Legis- 
lature could eternally bind all other Legis- 
latures. He hoped that the House would 
never agree to any such proposition ; and 
for himself, he never would consent to any 
such dogma. He trusted that the House 
would not allow the clause to be with- 
drawn. 

Lord Sandon thought, that the pro- 
ceedings of this night formed an ample 
justification of the Ministry in withdrawing 
this clause. An opinion had gone abroad 
that this clause involved the principle that 
the State had a right to deal with the 
property of the Church. As that was an 
error, the sooner it was corrected the 
better. 

Colonel Davies protested against the 
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withdrawal of this clause; nor could he 
conceive what motives had induced it, 
unless there were some truth in certain 
allegations which had been made: but, 
whatever were those motives, his Majesty’s 
Ministers had this night degraded them- 
selves in the eyes of the country. Hitherto 
they had had an obsequious House of 
Commons, but he trusted, that the Repre- 
sentatives of the people of England would 
no longer, for their own sakes, show them- 
selves thus easily led. Collision with the 
other House had been spoken of, but were 
they to be frightened and to stultify them- 
selves in their best measures by a dread 
of this kind? and were they to be deprived 
of their best rights through a fear of what 
might occur elsewhere? If they were 
to have Tory measures, let them be carried 
under Tory banners ; and if this were to be 
the conduct of Government, he, for one, 
should feel disposed to give his adhesion to 
the right hon. Baronet near him (Sir R. 
Peel). He had never been that right hon. 
Baronet’s supporter, but he admired his 
talent, and believed that he had more in 
his head than all the Ministers put  to- 
gether. 

Lord Ebrington had no objection to his 
hon. and gallant friend’s expressing his 
opinion of any proceedings in Parliament in 
the best possible way; but he thought it 
rather too much of his hon. and gallant 
friend to state such sentiments of Ministers 
as he had just uttered, after the Motion 
of confidence in them which his gallant 
friend had moved and carried the other 
night. He agreed with the hon. member 
for Derby in the opinions expressed by 
him with respect to Church property, and 
the power of the Legislature over it; but it 
should be recollected that his noble friend 
(Lord Althorp), in bringing forward this 
measure, had left the question of the ap- 
plicability of Church property open ; and as 
no practical benefit could at present arise 
from the assertion of this principle, he 
could not see that this was a proper time 
for doing so, as would be the case were the 
clause persisted in. He should never be 
found wanting in asserting the due rights 
of the House of Commons when a necessity 
arose for vindicating them, but at present 
there existed no such necessity. When he 
considered the benefits which would arise 
from the removal of Vestry-vess and other 
vexations, he must say, that although he 
feared not collision with the other branch 
of the Legislature, as the withdrawal of 
this clause would not affect the general be- 
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neficial tendency of this Bill; he thought 
it was not worth while by retaining it, to 
increase the chances of that collision. 

Colonel Davies denied, that he could, 
with any show of reason, be accused of 
inconsistency. The Motion to which the 
noble Lord referred in support of his 
charge, was made by him (Colonel Davies) 
not for the sake of the Government, but 
for the sake of that country which was 
so deeply interested in the question. 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor said, it was ex- 
tremely hard of Ministers, after having 
deluded the House for two months, now to 
come down and reject the only two lines 
which were worth anything in the whole 
152 clauses of the Bill. The right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies had described this 
as well as other Bills, as intended for the 
security of the Protestants of Ireland. He 
would ask, then, what Bill was there for 
the people of Ireland? The House had 
better be at once dissolved if they were to 
go on in this way, and only agree to what 
might meet the concurrence of the House 
of Lords. The hon. and gallant Colonel 
(Colonel Davies) was mistaken in saying 
that Ministers had degraded themselves 
that night—they had only added to the 
measure of their degradation. He hoped 
the House would now reject the Bill alto- 
gether, and it should certainly have his 
decided opposition. 

Mr. Grote, in rising to offer a few 
observations to the House, felt it his duty, 
in the first place, to declare that his recol- 
lection of what had fallen from Ministers 
when this Bill was first brought forward, en- 
tirely coincided with their statement of what 
then transpired, and it was not, therefore, on 
that point that he should argue against the 
omission of this clause. He did entertain 
an objection to the Bill in the first instance, 
because it did not, in his opinion, go the 
length that the people expected it would go 
towards rectifying that great ecclesiastical 
enormity of Europe—the Irish Church. 
Still he felt anxious to support it, being 
unwilling to signalize its defects, knowing, 
as he did, the difficulties that Ministers 
would have to contend with in getting 
it passed into a law; but when he found 
that, defective as it was, it was to be 
rendered still more defective by being robbed 
of one of its chiefest members—of the only 
part which rendered it a decided benefit to 
the country—he felt himself bound to give 
it his most strenuous opposition, as far 
as regarded the withdrawal of the clause in 
question. It was supposed that this alter- 
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ation was made with a view to its favour. 
able reception in another place; but he 
would ask, what would happen even if the 
House of Lords should think proper to 
reject this Bill. What worse could the 
House of Lords do than send it back to 
them again ?—and surely, then, it would 
be time enough to consider — it was 
advisable to make these alterations. He 
contended that the Ministry were only 
creating difficulties for themselves ; for, 
after making these alterations beforehand, 
how could they tell but that the House of 
Lords might deprive them of some of the 
most valuable of the remaining clauses. 
He should most strenuously protest against 
the omission of this clause, and if he might 
be permitted, he would give a few words 
of advice to his Majesty’s Ministers. Instead 
of offering a few crumbs of reform to the 
people, and afterwards endeavouring to 
pare down even those few, he would advise 
them to give such measures as they might 
think just and necessary, without any re- 
ference to what might be the conduct of 
another assembly. He would advise the 
Ministry to act thus, and then leave that 
other assembly to act as it might think fit. 
He gave this advice, presuming that the 
Ministers were willing to act liberally, 
though, from the experience the country 
had had, it was impossible to accuse Mi- 
nisters of advancing either too fast or too 
far. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that much had 
been thrown out as.to its being an un- 
constitutional proceeding to attempt to 
frighten the House of Lords, but he felt 
confident that it was equally unconstitu- 
tional to attempt to terrify the House of 
Commons with threats of what might be 
done in the Lords. The avowal of the 
right hon. Secretary was distinctly this, 
that part of the produce of the Church 
lands was to be directed to public purposes, 
or any other objects to which Parliament 
should deem fit to appropriate that property. 
This was the basis of their measure, and he 
called on the House to stand by this measure. 
The people would stand by them if they 
were not cowards. But the people would 
never stand by a vacillating Ministry, 
whose every measure displayed their in« 
capacity, and tended to betray the country 
into a state of unexampled uncertainty as 
to what was or was not to be conceded to 
the public voice—the people of the united 
empire. 

Lord John Russell confessed he turned 
with gratification from the frothy de 
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clamation which had so lavishly been 
bestowed on the subject, to the calm, and, 
as usual, rational arguments which had 
been addressed to the House by the hon. 
member for London, however he differed 
from the hon. Member in the view he had 
taken of this alteration in a main feature 
of the Bill. The origin of the measure 
in that H®use ought not to be lost sight of. 
He agreed that Church property ought not 
to be lightly touched, yet there was no 
doubt that Parliament had the power, and 
that it was in its province to alter the 
nature and adjust the appropriation of that 
property of the Church of Ireland, to pro- 
cure thereby positive and substantial benefits 
for the public at large, more particularly 
if such a change were called for in order to 
procure for the people the benefit of superior 
religious instruction and moral advantages. 
Atthesame time, it was, in his opinion, much 
to be deprecated, that the question as to the 
power of Parliament should be raised until 
it. was absolutely necessary ; for he was 
personally convinced, that to discuss the 
question might bring on a convulsion in 
this country. The different views taken 
upon this subject made it one of a very 
delicate nature. Those who opposed the 
appropriation of Church property, contend- 
ed, that to appropriate Church property in 
the manner suggested, was neither more 
nor less than spoliation; whilst the hon. 
member for Derbyshire, and the hon. mem- 
ber for London appeared to consider the 
clause chiefly valuable, because it sanctioned 
the principle of appropriating Church pro- 
perty to State purposes. If Ministers yielded 
to this feeling, they would not be carrying 
into effect their own principle ; but would, 
without any adequate necessity, be yield- 
ing to the general principle of the diversion 
of Church property for State purposes. 
If that House was to enter into a contest 
with the Lords, they should do it for 
something worth contesting. ‘The present 
was but the shadow of a claim, to prosecute 
which would be risking the peace and 
tranquillity of the country, for the sake 
of an abstract principle. He regarded the 
Constitution in a very different light from 
some hon. Gentlemen. The check which 
one House exercised over another, was not 
invented for the purpose of bringing the 
two: Houses into collision on every dif- 
ference of opinion, but in order that mea- 
sures should be adopted that were satis- 
factory to both, and beneficial to the country. 
There was no doubt that the diminution of 
the number of Bishops, and the abolition of 
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the Church-cess, would not be voluntarily 
acceded to by the House of Lords, but 
merely because, on considering the nature 
of the Constitution, they would feel it 
their duty to yield to the sense of the 
country, and to the declared wish of the 
House of Commons. The question for 
them to consider was, whether, at the 
present season, they would think it worth 
while to pass a Bill which contained many 
essential benefits, although it did not sanc- 
tion a principle to which there existed, in 
the minds of some men, great, and perhaps, 
insuperable objections. 1f that House were 
to enter into a contest with the House 
of Lords, he hoped the contest would take 
place on a question of some importance, and 
that they would not wantonly, and on trivial 
grounds, provoke a collision. Although the 
House of Commons was, doubtless, the 
stronger of the two branches of the Legis- 
lature, yet he hoped they would use their 
power with temper and moderation. Some 
of the hon. Gentlemen on the other side, 
especially the hon member for Colchester, 
supported the clause, because they imagined, 
that if this clause were retained, there 
would be more probability of the Bill being 
rejected—an event to which they looked 
forward with no inconsiderable satisfaction. 
He could not at all approve such a feeling. 
He could understand it as proceeding from 
those, who, in the discussions which had 
taken place in that House, had paid but 
little regard to the general security of 
property ; but for himself, he was of opinion 
that this country could not stand a revolu- 
tion once a year. Under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, they were all 
bound to make sacrifices to preserve and 
promote tranquillity, and the security of 
property. Let others be for convulsion, he 
was for peace. 

Mr. Methuen regretted very much to 
hear so unconstitutional a doctrine as that 
which had been laid down by the noble 
Lord, and others of the Ministry, as to the 
conduct to be pursued by that House in 
anticipation of a collision with the House 
of Lords. His opinion entirely clashed 
with that of the noble Lord, and he called 
on the House of Commons, in the name of 
the {people of England, to do their duty 
fearlessly. The next question was, were 
the people of England to succumb to the 
House of Lords? He was bound, as an 
honest man, to say that no power on earth 
should have induced him to vote for the 
Coercive Measure, had it not been his 
opinion that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
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carry out the principles of the remedial 
measure in the spirit in which it was first 
introduced, without reference to any party 
in the country, or to any power, however 
high. 

‘Sir Robert Inglis said, that even if 
this clause were left out there was quite 
sufficient in the Bill to mortify the friends 
of the Established Church, and afford 
matter of triumph to its enemies—there 
was enough still left in the Bill to induce 
him to give it his most determined oppo- 
sition. To adopt this clause, under ex- 
isting circumstances, would, in his opinion, 
be nothing less than a gratuitous insult to 
the Clergy. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, the Minis- 
ters had only abandoned a principle which 
was found to be totally untenable. If the 
same principle were attempted to be estab- 
lished with reference to private property, 
every man then would rise in arms against 
it. If acted upon, then enactments would 
not be looked upon as mere Acts of Parlia- 
ment, but as Acts of Confiscation. 

Mr. Hardy contended that the same 
principle which the clause would establish 
as to Church property taking a portion of 
it because its value was enhanced by an 
Act of the Legislature, might with equal 
justice be applied to private property, such 
as canals, docks, and commons when in- 
closed. If the hon. member for Middlesex 
was correct, his Majesty's Ministers were 
in a state of extreme jeopardy ; for if they 
retained the clause they were in great 
jeopardy from the House of Lords, and if 
they expunged it they were in danger from 
six out of every seven men whom they 
might meet out of that House. 

Mr. Dominick Browne rose, but his 
voice was drowned in the cries of “ Ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Secretary Stanley felt the import- 
ance of coming to a decision that night, but 
begged a hearing for his hon. friend the 
member for Mayo, who had the great 
parliamentary merit of making short 
speeches. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, it was now 
proposed that they should of a sudden come 
toa decision quite opposed to that which 
they had entertained for the last three or 
four ‘months. It always gave him great 
pain to differ from his Majesty’s Ministers, 
but he was compelled to do so in the pre- 
sent instance. He would rather have a 
Tory Administration—would rather see the 
present Ministry break up—would rather 
see a dissolution of Parliament, than that 
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it should go forth into Ireland that the Re- 
formed Parliament had declared that 
Church: property was inalienable. He 
could conceive nothing more disastrous than 
the effects which such a_ proceeding 
would have on the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Baldwin supported the clause as it 
originally stood. He denied that the 
clause went to appropriate Church pro- 
perty ; all that it appropriated was the right 
of the reversion to the property at present 
held on lease. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson wished to have the 
principle established and the details might 
be altered; but the withdrawal of the 
clause would do away with the principle. . 

Mr. Secretary Stanley wished the House 
to be aware that the clause did not open 
the question whether the State had or had 
not a right to deal with Church property. 
No such question was at issue before the 
House. If it were he might be obliged to 
vote one way, and his right hon. friend 
another. That was not the question at 
issue, and those who voted for the omission 
of the clause might adhere to and act upon 
their opinion, that Parliament might inter- 
fere with Church property without any in- 
consistency whatever. The Government 
thought that the property was different 
from any other description of Church pro 
perty referred to in the clause, and might 
be separated from it; but that idea had 
been discountenanced by both sides of the 
House. The question then was whether 
the property was not to be dealt with as 
other Church property, and to be placed in 
the same fund, and devoted to the same 
purpose, as other Church property? He 
again repeated, that the abstract question of 
the right of Parliament to deal with 
Church property was not before the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee divided on the Question 
that the clause stand part of the Bill:— 
Ayes 149 ; Noes 280—Majority 131. 

The House resumed—the Committee to 
sit again. 
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Castlereagh, Visc. 


Warwick Execrion.] Sir Ronald 
Ferguson, in moving, pursuant to notice, 
for a Select Committee to consider the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Warwick 
Election Petition, said, that he would not 
trespass at any length upon the time of the 
House at that late hour, but should content 
himself with a brief statement of facts. On 
the 20th of February, a petition was pre- 
sented from certain electors of the borough 
of Warwick against the return of Sir 
Charles Greville, on the ground of corrup- 
tion, bribery, and the illegal and uncon- 
stitutional interference of the Earl of War- 
wick in the election. Immediately after- 
wards a counter petition was presented 
against Mr. Bolton King, the present sit- 
ting Member. A Committee was appointed 
in May to investigate the allegations of 
bribery and corruption against the agents 
of Sir Charles Greville, and the alleged 
illegal interference of the Earl of Warwick 
on his behalf. As regarded the case of 
Mr. Bolton King, there was no charge of 
unconstitutional interference, the petition 
against his return being confined to allega- 
tions of bribery. The Committce sat, and 
proof was given that twenty-two voters 
had been bribed by Sir Charles Greville’s 
agents. Upon this the counsel of Sir 
Charles Greville gave up the case, and the 
Committee had no means of continuing the 
inquiry, there being no party to defray the 
heavy expenses inseparable from it. The 
investigation was therefore closed ; but the 
Committee thought they had had sufficient 
evidence submitted to them to enable them 
to make a special Report. He was now to 
ask the permission of the House to institute 
a further inquiry into the subject. It was 
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proved that Mr. Brown, steward to Sir 
Charles Greville, had paid into a bank, in 
the town of Warwick, 3,5001., to the credit 
of Mr. Tibbetts, town clerk, who was the 
agent to the Earl of Warwick, and that 
Tibbetts gave checks to the agents employed 
in the election. He thought that he had 
stated enough to satisfy the House that 
this was a case for further inquiry. It 
was with great regret he found himself 
compelled to move for a Select Committee, 
but he referred any Gentleman, who doubt- 
ed its necessity, to the evidence. He pro- 
posed to name, as a Select Committee, the 
Gentlemen who had sat on the Election 
Committee, because they were best qualified 
to resume and carry on the investigation 
from the point at which it had stopped. 
In conclusion, he moved, that a Select 
Committee be appointed, to consider and 
report the best mode of preventing bribery, 
treating, and other corrupt practices, in 
future elections of Members to serve in 
Parliament for the borough of Warwick. 

Lord Molyneux seconded the Motion. 

Sir John Hanmer opposed the Motion, 
and gave it as his opinion, that the allega- 
tions contained in the Report of the Com- 
mittee were not borne out by the evidence. 
He deprecated the institution of the pro- 
posed inquiry, merely on the ground of so 
few as twenty cases of bribery, and ex- 
pressed a hope that Parliament would not, 
at the present late period of the Session, 
enter into such a discussion. 

Mr. Ellice rose to suggest to his hon. 
friend (Sir Ronald Ferguson) the intro- 
duction of an Amendment into his Motion, 
which he thought was essentially necessary 
for the purpose of carrying the objects, 
which he had in view, into effect. One 
of the grounds upon which his hon. friend 
moved for this Committee was, that the 
late Committee had been stopped in its 
inquiries into the proceedings that had 
taken place at the late election for War- 
wick. Now it did not appear, from the 
terms in which his hon. friend’s Motion 
was worded, that the Committee which he 
proposed to appoint would have the power 
to inquire into those proceedings. He 
would, therefore, suggest, that the Motion 
should be altered to this effect :—‘“ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to make 
further inquiry into the proceedings that 
took place at the last election for the city 
of Warwick, and to consider and report 
what further means should be adopted to 
prevent bribery, treating, &c., in that bo- 
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without reference to who had, or who had 
not, been candidates there at the late elec- 
tion, and the object of it was to trace those 
proceedings to their source, and to provide 
a remedy against their recurrence. 

Mr. Langdale maintained, that the state- 
ments contained in the Report of the Com- 
mittee were fully borne out by the evidence 
that had been laid before them, and that 
the House would lose its character with the 
country if it did not institute the proposed 
inquiry. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull suggested, that 
the precedent in the Stafford case should 
be followed in this, 

Mr. Halcombe said, if they should go into 
the inquiry, it would be found that War- 
wick was a place in which bribery had 
been little known. He was surprised at 
the Report of the Committee, looking at 
the evidence which had been laid before 
them, and he was further surprised that, 
instead of calling Sir Charles Greville’s 
banker before them to give evidence, they 
had called Lord Warwick’s banker for that 
purpose. That was a new way to elicit 
evidence. It was extremely hard thus to 
call in a third party, a banker, and make 
him produce the private accounts of an in- 
dividual banking with him, in order to 
bring home a charge of bribery to another 
person. If he were placed in such a situa- 
tion, he would rather go to Newgate than’ 
give evidence so required from him. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, Sir Charles 
Greville, he believed, had no banker in 
Warwick. He was ready to adopt the 
Amendment of his hon. friend. 

The Motion, as amended, was carried. 

On the Motion, that the Members of the 
late Warwick Election Committee should 
be appointed as the Members of the Select 
Committee, being put, 

Sir Edward Knatchbull moved, as an 
Amendment, that the said Select Com- 
mittee should be chosen by ballot. 

Mr. Murray said, that the carrying of 
such an Amendment would tend to cast an 
unjust reflection on the Members of the 
late Committee, who had fearlessly dis- 
charged their duty; and that the only 
effect of it would be to cloak the bribery 
that had taken place. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 11 ; Noes 97—Majority 86. 

The Committee accordingly appointed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 24, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord SuFFIELD, from 
Hexham (Northumberland) for Church Reform.—By the 
Earl of SHREWsBuRY, from the Roman Catholics of 
Wigan, to Legalize Marriages Performed by their own 
Clergymen only.—By the Bishop of LicHFIELD and 
CovENnTRY, from Baslow,—for a Better Observance of 
the Lord’s Day.—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, from 
Inverness, for Abolishing Slavery; and giving Compensa- 
tion to the Owners of West-India Property.—By the Earl 
of CARLISLE, from a Methodist Congregation, for 
Abolishing Slavery, and giving Religious Instruction to 
the Negroes. 


Locat Jurispiction.] On the Mo- 
tion for recommitting this Bill, 

The Earl of Eldon rose and said, that 
if the measures then before their Lord- 
ships, and the Bills in the other House, 
the object of which was to alter the exist- 
ing state of the law were passed, as it 
were, in a mass, the consequence would 
be a great deal of mischief and confusion. 
In opposing those measures, he was not 
actuated by anything personal—far from 
it. He protested before their Lordships, 
that nothing but the most sincere wish to 
do his duty, and more particularly to the 
poor subjects of this country, could in- 
duce him to give the determined opposi- 
tion which he meant to give to the present 
Bill. He would say: ‘ Let the Bill go 
over and over again through a Committee, 
and if it could be so altered as to meet his 
views (which he feared was impossible), 
he would not further oppose it; but if the 
contrary were the case, he would come 
down on the third reading of the Bill, and 
enter his protest against it.” He begged 
leave to examine the Bill a little in detail. 
Was it a Bill for at once establishing 
Local Courts throughout the country ? No 
such thing. It went to alter the whole 
course of proceedings under the common 
law, by selecting such counties, or parts or 
districts of counties, as those to whom the 
power was given, might think fit and 
proper places wherein to try this new ex- 
periment. What would be the conse- 
quence of this? Why, there would, 
under this system, be one mode of admi- 
nistering the law in one county, and an- 
other in another county. In some dis- 
tricts they would proceed according to 
the existing law of the land, while in 
others, they would have recourse to the 
Courts established under this Bill, for the 
purpose, he supposed, of enabling people 
to judge whether the new system, or the 
Common-law, worked best. The profession 
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of the law were more disinterested than 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack seemed to suppose. The Judges were 
willing to assist in effecting any improve- 
ment or wise alteration in the law, although 
they might view with some apprehension 
so extensive and sweeping a measure as 
this. He objected to that part of the 
Bill which related to the appointment of 
Judges in the Local Courts. There was 
a wide difference between the way in 
which the law was now administered by 
the sages of Westminster-hall, and the 
way in which it would probably be ad- 
ministered by young men of ten years’ 
standing at the bar, or sergeants who 
might not be of ten years’ standing. 
There were many contradictions and dis- 
crepancies in the Bill. The first clause 
assumed the positive necessity which ex- 
isted for the establishment of Local 
Courts, while the second spoke of the 
matter as being neither more nor less than 
a mere trial—a mere experiment. Under 
this newsystem, the country Commissioners 
of Bankrupt would be superseded. Now, 
he knew, from his own experience for 
many years, that the country Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupt were a most estimable 
body of men. Many of them had been 
at the bar, or had practised as solicitors, 
for a long period of time; and he knew 
not of any delinquency having ever been 
committed by any of them. He could not 
approve of a measure by which a young 
barrister was to be sent down to supersede 
the Judges of the land. Such a barrister 
would be empowered under this Bill to 
meddle with the real property of indivi- 
duals, to deal with estates, either in pos- 
session or reversion, where verdicts were 
obtained in one species of cases for 20/., 
and in another for 507. He objected also 
to the Judge, who had fruitlessly attempt- 
ed to reconcile a cause, being afterwards 
allowed to preside at the trial of that 
cause in the Local Court. Against that, 
there was no provision in the Bill. He 
would pay proper attention to the Bill, if 
it got into Committee; but he could not 
conceive any alteration that could be 
made in it that would lead him to give his 
consent to such a measure. He should 


not say a word in the Committee, because. 


he could not see what alteration could be 
made in the measure, so as to render it a 
safe and proper one ; but if the Bill arrived 
at a third reading, he would come down, 
and with all his heart and soul, register 
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his dissent to the measure. It might be 
considered the opinion of a superannuated 
lawyer; but such as it was, the present 
generation and posterity should be apprized 
of it. His Lordship concluded by moving: 
“ That this Bill be re-committed this day 
six months.” 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was sure 
his noble and learned friend would believe 
that he was sincere when he expressed 
the great respect which he must naturally 
feel for his Jong and mature experience ; 
and he would further observe, that any 
opinion which his noble and learned 
friend might form, however different it 
might be from his own, must always 
command his attention. The alarm 
respecting Law Reforms, however, which 
on this, as on former occasions, his 
noble and learned friend had manifested, 
seemed to deprive him of that acuteness 
and accuracy of judgment which were ne- 
cessary in coming to a correct knowledge 
of the nature and principles of the intend- 
ed alterations. He confidently expected, 
that when the measure was reduced to its 
proper size—when it was shown in _ its 
own true and natural dimensions—when it 
was proved that it was not likely to pro- 
duce those evils which the scared imagina- 
tion of his noble and learned friend had 
predicted, it would receive the sanction of 
the House. He could not, however, and he 
was sorry for it, hope for the support of his 
noble and learned friend to the measure, 
—he could not hope, that his noble and 
learned friend would hereafter feel less 
repugnance to it than he did at present. 
First of all, his noble and learned friend, 
exercising his own judgment on the sub- 


ject, had assumed, thata mass of measures, 


having extensivé law reforms for their 
object, were to be considered at once— 
were to be taken in the lump-—were to be 
swallowed at one gulp—without any time 
being given for deglutition or digestion. 
So far from that being the case, the pur- 
pose of those who had the care of these mea- 
sures was to avoid such haste—to render 
it, impossible, if any thing could effect that, 
for any one to bring that charge. To 
attempt to preclude the bare possibility of 
himself and his learned friend being sub- 
jected to such a charge, the measures had 
all been separated ; ‘they had been kept 
sedulously apart; one byone they had been 
propounded to their Lordships—one by 
one they had been brought forward, with 
such explanations as could be given of 
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them —and on no occasion had their 
Lordships been called on to consider 
more than one of them. All that he 
and his learned friends had done on any 
occasion, and all that their Lordships had 
been called on to do on any given evening 
was, to advance one of these measures one 
little moderate step. His noble and learn- 
ed friend had expressed himself sorry that 
they were legislating in such a hurry; 
but to show how slowly they had _pro- 
ceeded, he would just advert to the course 
which had been pursued. First, the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was, by agreement, to be 
taken and discussed on the motion for 
going into Committee. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) came down and opened the 
measure to their Lordships, a debate 
ensued, was brought to a close, and, 
without a division, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Bill. Why, 
then, one would have thought, when their 
Lordships had gone into the Committee, 
and disposed of the principle of the mea- 
sure—when, in fact, they had been twice 
in Committee, and made amendments in 
the Bill, that all further opposition to the 
measure as a whole would have been at 
anend. But now, on a motion for re- 
committing the Bill, up got his noble and 
learned friend, and made a motion which 
was directed, not against the details, but 
against the principle of the measure which 
had already been recognized. He never 
knew such a course to have been adopted 
in either House of Parliament. On the 
motion that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee, into which they 
had previously gone, and in which they 
had made some progress, and when they 
were about to make still further progress, 
his noble and learned friend rose and 
proposed the extraordinary amendment, 
that the Bill should be recommitted that 
day six months, instead of going on, and 
making some further progress in this great 
question. ‘This course of proceeding was 
somewhat hard on their Lordships. He 
would not complain of any inconvenience 
which it had caused to himself, although 
he must say, that it was a hardship on 
him also. They had taken the debate on 
the principle—they had gone into Com- 
mittee—night after night, by considering 
the Bill in Committee, they had admitted 
the principle—and yet several attempts 
had afterwards been made to impugn it. 
One night he had a long argument with 
one noble and learned friend (Lord: Lynd 
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hurst), when the principle of the Bill was 
largely discussed ; that noble and learned 
friend came down on another night, and, 
on the motion for committing the Bill, 
entered on the same subject; and now, 
when they were about re-committing the 
Bill, he was compelled again to renew the 
debate with his other noble and learned 
friend. When this debate was closed, 
and his noble and learned friend’s motion 
was negatived, as he hoped their Lordships 
would negative it, after they had gone 
into the Committee, and made some pro- 
gress, he supposed some other noble 
Lord would, on a future occasion, come 
down and renew the discussion of the 
principle of the measure, renew the debate, 
renew the opposition to the Bill, and with 
precisely the same result. He knew not 
where this sort of proceeding was to end 
—he knew not when the discussion was 
to terminate—if this plan were adopted ; 
because he who was defeated one night, 
might, after three debates, come forward 
and raise a fourth debate; another noble 
Lord might raise, in the same manner, a 
fifth debate, and thus create an immensity 
of delay. They might still go on thus 
debating the principle of the Bill (after it 
had been decided on), day after day, and 
that too on one stage of the measure. 
This, he thought, a most extraordinary 
mode of meeting a question. He never 
knew it to have been adopted in the 
greatest heats that had prevailed in either 
House of Parliament. He had never 
known such a system to have been acted 
on in the House of Commons, amidst the 
fiercest debates, for the purpose of carry- 
ing any point. Such a course had not 
been pursued even on that great question, 
the Reform Bill, although the greatest dis- 
position to oppose and to obstruct it pre- 
vailed. On that occasion, the course of 
opposition which noble Lords now adopt- 
ed had not been brought forward in 
either House of Parliament. He judged, 
from some of his noble and learned 
friend’s objections, that he had mis- 
understood, because he had certainly 
misrepresented, the details of this Bill. 
His noble and learned friend com- 
plained that it was an experiment. In 
one sense he would claim the expression, 
he had made use of it himself, but cer- 
tainly not in the sense in which his noble 
and learned friend used it, nor in the 
sense in which it had been used by his 
noble and learned friend the late Chief 
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Justice of the Common Pleas, from 
similar inadvertence. There was no one 
that ever mooted the question of local 
courts for the last fifteen years—and he 
followed several who had done so—who 
was not convinced that the establishment 
of those courts was expedient—that such 
courts were necessary—that the time had 
come when this great and salutary im- 
provement of the law should be carried 
into effect—that the Legislature was 
called on to grant this mighty blessing— 
this act of common justice to his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. It was no experiment 
therefore on this point—namely, whether 
these courts were expedient or necessary, 
or ought to be established. If any noble 
Lord doubted this, and much less if he 
denied it—if he thought this was an ex- 
periment in the sense of the noble and 
learned Lords to whom he had alluded— 
he certainly would have no right to ex- 
pect that noble Lord’s support on this 
occasion. But the Bill proceeded on a 
principle which was firmly established 
—namely, that such courts ought to be 
established. That point was settled. 
But thus far it was an experiment—it was 
deemed necessary to ascertain how the 
principle worked, in order that they might 
know how to construct the machinery for 
carrying it into effect; and render its de- 
tails perfect; and, therefore, it was pro- 
posed to establish two or three of these 
courts in different places before they were 
spread over the whole country. They 
would thus have the advantage of know- 
ing how far the details answered —how far 
the machinery of the Court was effective 
~-how far the minuter parts of the system 
were adapted to answer the proposed end, 
which it was impossible for them to know 
till they had had the benefit of experience. 
They would thus be enabled to avoid evils, 
and introduce that which would be ad- 
vantageous according to the information 
which the trial might afford. There was, 
however, no question whatever as to the 
expediency of establishing those Courts ; 
that was decided, and in that there was 
nothing of experiment. All that was 
aimed at in taking this course was to give 
a fair trial to the working of the details 
and machinery of the measure, in order 
that they might see what they would do. To 
show how unfairly men, actuated by strong 
feelings, and anxious to advance, even at 
hazard, strong objections against a mea- 
sure, were apt to conduct themselves, he 
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would just advert to what had _ been | 
alleged against this measure and the in- | 
troducers of it. If he had at once said, | 
‘* Let those Courts be immediately estab- | 
li hed over all England—let Local Courts | 
be fixed in every county or every part of 
a county, where it may seem desirable,” 
would not his noble and learned friend have | 
exclaimed— What! are you going to, 
establish twenty or twenty-five Courts, 
before any mortal man can possibly know 
whether the machinery of those Courts is 
adapted to your purpose? I recommend 
you, in the first instance, to try three or four 
Courts ; you will then see how the machi- 
nery of the proposed Bill is likely to an- 
swer, and you will know how to proceed. 
Improvements may be suggested, and then, 
and then only, you mayspread those Courts 
all over the country.” His noble and 
learned friend objected to the machinery 
of the Court of Reconcilement, and spoke 
of the inexpediency of making the Judge 
of the Local Courts also a Judge in cases 
of reconcilement, inasmuch as if he failed 
in reconciling the parties, he would not 
be able with any degree of propriety to try 
the cause. His noble and learned friend 
complained, that this difficulty was not 
provided for, but it certainly was, and the 
only thing necessary was to take two conti- 
guous districts and unite the Courts to 
this extent, that reconcilement cases which 
failed in the one Court should be taken 
as actions to the other. His noble and 
learned friend had alluded to him as 
attacking the profession of the law to 
which he had the honour to belong (a 
profession to which, and to the members of 
which, he felt as sincerely attached as his 
noble and learned friend), and his noble 
and learned friend appeared to blame him for 
having described some of the members of 
that profession as being hostile to changes 
and improvements in the law, and liable 
to the general charge of illiberality. Nowhe 
certainly had stated, and was ready torepeat 
the statement, that it was not unnatural, 
but the very contrary (though much to be 
regretted), that from their character and 
habits lawyers were much averse from 
change in any part of the system under 
which many of them had lived long, in 
which they had grown old, and to which 
they were attached ; that they were, be- 
yond all bounds of reason or justice, averse, 
not so much on account of their own in- 
terest, in many cases (such as that of his 
noble and learned friend), as in conse- 
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quence of irresistible prejudice, from any 
material alteration in the law; and, fur- 
ther, that in a great number of cases they 
were influenced in their opposition to 
change by views connected with their own 
interest, by which they could not help 
being swayed, and for being swayed by 
which he did not blame, but, on the con- 
trary, commended them. _ Under such 
circumstances, it was perfectly natural 
that persons in the legal profession should 
be extremely set against improvements in 
the law, and should oppose them with all 
their might. He said nothing against that ; 
it was quite natural and unavoidable ; but 
that was no reason why he should yield to 
the opposition, and above all it was no 
reason why their Lordships should yield 
to it. It might be the interest of the legal 
profession to resist such bills as the pre- 
sent; but it was not the interest of the 
country or of suitors that they should be 
successfully resisted ; and their Lordships 
would bear in mind also, that the interest 
of members of the profession of the law 
constituted no reason for the Legislature 
turning a deaf ear to the cases of those 
who were the prey of the profession, or, 
more properly speaking, of the abuses and 
faults of the existing system. He would 
go further, and say, that the system itself 
might be to a considerable extent good— 
its foundation might be solid, and the 
bulk of the superstructure pure—the be- 
nefits connected with it might outweigh 
its defects; all this might be perfectly 
true of our legal system, but did it follow 
that we were not to introduce all the im- 
provements which it required, and of 
which it was susceptible? He asked their 
Lordships, or any other men living who 
had no sinister motives or private inter- 
ests to warp their judgments, whether 
beneficial alterations ought to be impeded 
because there was a reluctance in the pro- 
fession to admit them? He appealed 
from the narrow prejudices of a few indi- 
viduals, and from the interested views of 
more, and from the sinister motives of 
others, to the good sense of their Lord- 
ships and of all mankind—he appealed 
from those whose prejudices, quite apart 
from, and independent of, any possible 
private interest or personal motive, leagued 
them (as in the case of his noble and 
learned friend) with the interested mem- 
bers of the profession, and induced them 
to lend their powerful co-operation to 
those who were stedfastly set against all 
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improvement—he appealed from such in- 
dividuals to the country. This system 
of local jurisdiction, which had been de- 
scribed as all but a revolution, which was 
characterized as unsettling the foundations 
of property and tearing up law by the 
roots, had been in a considerable degree 
the law of Ireland for the last half cen- 
tury. In that country a similar system, 
extending like the present to sums of 20/., 
had long existed without causing society 
to be disorganized, the country to be laid 
waste, or the foundations of property and 
all rights to be destroyed. Not one of the 
speculators and theorists who had of late 
years discussed Irish affairs ascribed the 
mischiefs of which they complained to the 
jurisdiction of Assistant Barristers under 
the civil Bill process, yet, as he had al- 
ready stated, to the extent of 20/. the 
Local Courts of the Assistant Barristers, 
possessed jurisdiction all over that part of 
the kingdom. When Lord Clare first 
established that system, he was charged, 
pretty much, as another Chancellor had 
lately been charged, with an unnatural 
hatred of his own profession, with a 
neglect of their interests, if not with a 
disposition to destroy the profession. Lord 
Clare despised these charges; he went 
on; the Legislature adopted his plan in 
1794 or 1795, about the period of the 
French revolutionary war, when there ex- 
isted a morbid hatred of all improvements, 
provided they were to be effected by any 
change in existing institutions; notwith- 
standing that, the Legislature adopted the 
measure which had been since to the 
unspeakable benefit of that part of the 
kingdom, the law of theland. His noble 
and learned friend had made some remarks 
on the subject of the bankruptcy system, 
and he confessed he did feel a little sur- 
prised at the course of his noble and 
learned friend’s observations. Hisnobleand 
learned friend said so much in praise of 
the existing system, and lauded all persons 
connected with its administration so highly, 
more particularly the country Commis- 
sioners, that he could hardly believe his 
own ears when he heard such an eulogium 
fall from the noble and learned Lord’s lips. 
Either the Court of Chancery, he thought 
had produced a marvellous effect on his 
noble friend, or else his noble friend’s 
retirement from that office which he now 
so unworthily filled had worked a mighty 
change in his noble friend’s sentiments ; 
for it did so happen, that the first or second 
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day of his noble and learned friend’s taking 
his seat in Court was signalized by an 
opinion on the operation of the bankruptcy 
system, his representation of which he 
(the Lord Chancellor) scarcely flattered 
himself he could persuade their Lordships 
to be true, unless he quoted the actual 
words made use of upon that occasion. 
“The Lord Chancellor took the first 
opportunity to express his strong feeling 
of indignation at the frauds committed 
under cover of the bankruptcy laws, and 
to declare his determination to do all in 
his power to repress them. His Lordship 
added with considerable warmth, that the 
cause of the Bankruptcy Law was a dis- 
grace to the country, and that it would be 
better at once to repeal all the existing 
statutes on the subject, than to go on as 
at present.” [The Earl of Eldon: Yes, but 
I did not come to Parliament.] That 
was true; his noble and learned friend 
did not come to Parliament, but he thought 
it safer to come to Parliament and ask 
it to decide on the subject, than, 
sitting as Judge in a Court without 
appeal, to pronounce his own opinion. 
Surely this latter would be a far more 
questionable course than coming, as he 
did with all humility, to ask their Lord- 
ships to amend a law which admitted of 
so many abuses. Their Lordships recol- 
lected what had been said about security 
of property, and the- general advantages 
and good of all persons under the exist- 
ing system. Let them see how that system 
worked, according to his noble and learned 
friend, who went on to say, ‘‘ There is no 
mercy shown to the estate; nothing is less 
thought of than the objects of the Com- 
missions, Commissions, as they are fre- 
quently conducted in the country, are 
little more than so much stock-in-trade 
for the Assignees, the Solicitors, and 
(whom did their Lordships think?) the 
Commissioners.” Here, then, according 
to his noble and learned friend, was a most 
unholy alliance amongst the very parties 
whom he now commended—an alliance 
formed for the flagitious purpose of pil- 
laging the bankrupt’s estate. His noble 
friend proceeded to state, that ‘‘ instead 
of solicitors attending to their duty in a 
proper manner, as Ministers of the Court 
in Commissions of Bankruptcy, Commis- 
sions were treated as matters of private 
and personal interest—in fact, as so much 
stock in trade.” His noble and learned 
friend added, that “ unless a tight hand 
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were held upon Commissions, they would 
become as great a nuisance as any in the 
land.” Such were his noble friend’s sen- 
timents in 1801. Now he did net mean 
to say, that in the present day things 
were not greatly better than at the time 
when they called forth these animadver- 
sions of his noble and learned friend; it 
might be that they were; but any one 
who had practised in a Court of Law or 
Equity—any one who had lived in the 
profession half as long as he had done 
must know, that though there might not 
be now the same grounds for this excess, 
or, perhaps, not excess, but bulk of vitu- 
peration, as in 1801, yet, nevertheless, 
thirty-one years had not so entirely puri- 
fied this branch of practice as not to 
leave any cause of blame—any reason 
for these or other changes and improve- 
ments nor any paramount necessity for 
making them. He must again remind their 
Lordships, that he had proceeded with cau- 
tion in this matter; for his noble friend 
must remember that when a Bill had been 
introduced two years ago—a bill which, 
he must say, was as beneficial as any that 
had been introduced into Parliament in 
our times; (and in saying so he was only 
speaking on the authority of all those 
commercial men in the city with whom he 
had had any communication—he meant 
the Bankruptcy Court Bill) when that 
Bill, was introduced he had announced 
his intention of introducing the present 
measure after the other should have been 
tried in London—after its good effects, 
which he fully expected, had been felt 
in the metropolis, that then, with the im- 
provements to which experience might 
suggest, the plan might, according to the 
preamble of this very Bill, be extended to 
the rest of the community with all the 
benefit of those improvements. The former 
Bill had succeeded, not past all expect- 
ation, but so as fully to realise all the 
most sanguine hopes entertained of it; 
and now was the time, in compliance 
with the wish, not of the Bar of the 
provinces—not of the solicitors of the 
country towns—not of their clerks and 
dependants, who might be supposed to 
have an interest—not as profitable an 
interest as it had been, but still an interest 
in the matter—but in compliance with 
the wish of the merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen, to establish a similar mea- 
sure in the country; and now the time 
was most favourable, when the establish- 
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ment of the Local Courts would enable 
them to execute the plan with even still 
greater effect. Last of all, as to this bein 
a hurried legislation. His noble re 
learned friend, in making this accusation, 
must have forgotten the course which had 
been pursued. He had first brought this 
Bill into the other House three years ago; 
it then underwent great discussion. He had 
no sooner been placed in the situation he 
now occupied, than he brought the Bill into 
this House. It was propounded by him 
to the consideration of their Lordships, and 
after going at length into the nature of the 
measure, he brought in the Bill. That 
was in the year 1830, at the close of the 
year. It stood over for a few months for 
further consideration, and he renewed it 
in the ensuing Session. At the suggestion 
ofa noble and learned friend, it was referred 
to the Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
state of the Common-law ; they reported 
in its favour; and how it could now 
be said, after all this, that the measure 
had been introduced in a hurry, he was at 
a loss to imagine. If he had been charged 
with proceeding too slowly, or pursuing, 
according to a fashionable phrase of the 
day, a vacillating line of conduct; or 
if he had been charged, as the Government 
were sometimes charged, with infirmity of 
purpose, he should have felt more difficulty 
in meeting that charge, than he did in 
meeting the charge of having proceeded 
with too little deliberation. He thought 
that three years might, by dispassionate 
men—three years so occupied in that and 
the other House of Parliament, and by 
investigations before Commissioners—be 
deemed proceeding too slowly; but that 
hurry, impetuosity, and want of due 
deliberation, should be made a charge 
against him, was the last thing he could 
have expected, or against which he should 
find the slightest difficulty in defending 
himself, He ought to apologise for ad- 
dressing their Lordships three times upon 
the principle of this Bill; but as long 
as the course was adopted of debating 
that principle piecemeal, he was left with- 
out a choice, and was obliged to meet 
the objections as they were made. 

The Earl of Eldon admitted having 
complained of the working of the bank- 
ruptey system in 1801, but he endeavoured 
to repress the evil in his judicial capacity, 
and did not come to Parliament for as- 
sistance. 

The House divided on the Question 
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that the Bill be recommitted—Content 
52; Not-content 38: Majority 14. 

The House went into a Committee. 

Upon the first Clause being proposed, 

Lord Wynford objected to the increased 
patronage which the Bill would confer 
upon Government. With a view to try the 
experiment fairly, and upon a moderate 
scale, he should move, by way of amend- 
ment, to omit the words ‘for any one or 
more county or counties, riding or ridings,” 
and insert in their place “ for the counties 
of Lancaster and Kent.” He named 
those two counties, in order to see the 
working of the system in a manufacturing 
and agricultural district. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
amendment of his noble and learned friend 
would have an effect the very reverse of 
that which he proposed. As to the alle- 
gation, that this Bill would increase the 
patronage of the Crown, he at once ad- 
mitted the fact, and he regretted it; but 
he did not see how it could be avoided. 
He once thought, that he saw a way of dis- 
posing of the patronage without vesting it 
in the Crown, it having been suggested 
that it would be a good way to vest it in 
the Lords-lieutenant of counties; but, on 
consideration, it was thought that this 
would be a very bad way of disposing of 
it. It was next suggested, that it would 
be well to vest the appointments in the 
Sheriffs of counties; but this also was 
abandoned as not being likely to lead to 
any satisfactory result. The Judges were 
next mentioned as proper depositories of 
this patronage, but he thought that those 
were still more objectionable as dispensers 
of patronage than either of the others, for, 
in his opinion, those learned personages 
could not be kept too free from any con- 
tact with matters of patronage; and, in- 
deed, he regretied that, even that of the 
appointment of the revising barristers had 
been vested inthem. On looking at every 
mode of disposing of this patronage which 
had been suggested, he thought that the 
least objectionable would be that of vesting 
it in the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
acting as they would in the face of the 
public. Tt was well known, that when he 
first introduced this measure in the House 
of Commons, he had proposed that the 
patronage should be vested in the Crown, 
and that, it would be remembered, was at 
a time when neitherhe, nor any of those 
friends with whom he acted, could have had 
any idea, that they would be the dispensers 
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of that patronage. He would now say one 
word as to the salaries to be given to the 
judges to be appointed under the Bill; and 
he must observe, that if Parliament should 
give only small salaries, the Bill would fail. 
The wisest plan would be, to make it well 
worth the while of men of talents and 
ability to accept the appointment. Re- 
ferring to this subject, a noble Baron had 
made a wild calculation as to the expense 
which the measure would occasion to the 
country, which he estimated at the enor- 
mous sum of 300,0007. That was, how- 
ever, far beyond the actual amount, for if 
the whole number of Judges suggested by 
the Comniissioners were to be appointed, 
it would not exceed 50,0002. ; and if twen- 
ty-five such Judges were to be named, the 
whole expense would not exceed 60,0007. 
a-year, He should greatly regret the ne- 
cessity of having any part of this paid out 
of the fees in Court; and he thought that 
if a fund were provided for the purpose 
from any other source, it would be so much 
the better; but if the payment by fees, 
even in part, should be resorted to, it would 
not alter his opinion as to the impolicy of 
that mode of payment. 

Lord Wynford concurred with his noble 
and learned friend, that the patronage 
which would accrue under the Bill should 
be vested in the responsible advisers of the 
Crown. He admitted, that giving it to 
Lords-lieutenant or to Sheriffs, would be 
bad policy, and that it would be still worse 
tovest it in the Judgesof Assize; forthough 
he had had the honour of sitting as a Jude ge 
himself for many years, and though he had 
the highest opinion of the integrity of the 
learned Judges—and no men could be 
more entitled to the highest respect—he 
thought that the less they were mixed up 
with questions of patronage the better. 

Lord Lyndhurst admitted, that if the 
experiment were made only in two counties, 
it would be unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 
What he objected to was, that the Crown 
should have the power to name the num- 
ber of the Judges and the extent of the 
districts in which they were to preside. 
This, he believed, was altogether unprece- 
dented in Jegislating on matters of judica- 
ture ; what he was anxious to learn from 
Ministers was, the amount of salary which 
they would propose for the learned Judges 
to be appointed under the Bill ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the ques- 
tion was not quite regular, considering 
that the amount of salary was to be de- 
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cided in another place; but he had no 
objection to state to his noble and learned 
friend his own individual opinion of what 
those salaries ought to be, and it was, that 
it ought not to be less than 1,500/. a-year 
for each Judge ; but, in saying this, it was 
to be subject to future discussion. He 
thought that the salary ought not to be 
less than the amount he had said at the 
least. 

Lord Lyndhurst read the clause in the 
Bill, which stated that the salary should 
not be less than 1,500/. a-year, with such 
additions from the amount of fees as his 
Majesty might direct, so that the whole 
income of any such Judge should not ex- 
ceed 2,000. a-year. He would not offer 
any further objection ; he felt that it was 
disheartening, and of no use to enter into 
objections against the details of a measure 
in which it appeared that so few of their 
Lordships took any interest. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that the sys- 
tem of the assistant Barristers who pre- 
sided in the Civil Bill Court, in Ireland, 
had given great satisfaction, and in one 
respect particularly—that the Barristers 
were not resident in the county. They 
were generally practising Barristers, who 
attended the Courts above, and went down 
to hold these Courts with fresh knowledge 
and experience each Session, and, what 
was more, free from those local prejudices 
and impressions which were inseparable 
from a Judge who was constantly resident 
in the county. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the sys- 
tem of Assistant Barristers in Ireland was 
so different from that which was proposed 
under this Bill, that it would be impossible 
to assimilate them. One objection to the 
attempt would be, that if the same system 
were adopted under this Bill as in the sys- 
tem of Assistant Barristers in Ireland, they 
must necessarily get a very inferior set of 
men as the Judges, because necessarily 
they must have men at much lower salaries. 
One great advantage of the proposed plan 
in this Bill would be, that the small local 
jurisdictions, the Courts of Request, and 
other Small Debt Courts, which in general 
at present did not administer justice either 
for the advantage of the debtor or creditor, 
or of the community at large, would gra- 
dually merge in the jurisdiction of the new 
Courts. In this respect, he thought there 
would be a great advantage in having a 
resident Judge. 

Lord Lyndhurst would mention one in- 
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stance of a learned Judge, who in integrity 
and intelligence was not surpassed by any 
individual on the bench, yet that most 
learned person had given great dissatisfac- 
tion, by constantly choosing one circuit 
(the northern) for a great number of years : 
and if such an objection was raised in his 
case, it would, of course, be still stronger 
in the case of one of a Judge of inferior 
standing and acquirements. 

The Amendment negatived, and the 
clause agreed to. 

The 2nd and 3rd Clauses were then 
agreed to. 

On the 4th clause being read, 

Lord Lyndhurst suggested that three 
or four Judges, travelling circuits three 
times a-year like the Commissioners of 
the Insolvent Court, would be a much 
more useful machinery than the twenty- 
five Commissioners to be appointed under 
this Bill. That was the system which he 
would oppose to the system of his noble 
and learned friend, and for this reason, 
that it would not detach these Courts so 
entirely from Westminster-hall. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that there was 
nothing which you might not prove, pro- 
vided you were permitted to assume the 
whole matter in debate. With all respect to 
the Commissioners of the Insolvent Court, 
against whom he did not mean to say a 
word, and whom he readily admitted to 
be most excellent men in their profession, 
he did not think that three or four Judges, 
even with abilities equal to theirs, would 
be able to perform the labour which it 
would be the duty of these twenty-five 
Commissioners to go through. Besides, 
these three or four Judges would be a sort 
of perambulatory Court ; whereas, the 
object of this measure was to have a Court 
upon the spot always open. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 6th Clause, which proposes that 
“ the’Judges and registrars shall not be 
removable except by address of the two 
Houses of Parliament,” 

Lord Wynford said, it was rather too 
much to have the Registrars of these 
Courts— who were merely Ministerial 
Officers—only removable by address from 
the two Houses of Parliament. In every 
other Court in the country the Ministe- 
rial Officers were removable without the 
necessity of such an address. A Judge 
must be impeached if he wete guilty of mis- 
conduct; but that was not the case with 
any subordinate officer of his Court. 
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The Lord Chancellor said, if you give 
a man an office so long as he shall behave 
himself therein, how are you to remove 
him from it if he behave himself ill, except 
after convicting of such ill behaviour ? 
The Registrar in the Court of Chancery, 
and the Prothonotaries in the Courts of 
Common Law, held their offices during 
good behaviour; and that proviso gave the 
two Houses of Parliament the power of 
removing them by an address to the Crown, 
He thought, at any rate, that his noble 
and learned friend would not object to 
placing the Judges of these Courts on the 
same footing as the Judges of Westmin- 
ster-hall. To place them on an inferior 
footing would be, pro tanto, to degrade 
them. 

Lord Wynford agreed that these Judges 
ought not to be in any respect degraded ; 
but, with regard to Registrars, he would 
only observe, that Clerks of the Peace were 
officers quite as high as these Registrars, 
and they could be removed from their 
offices without an address, if they were 
convicted of misconduct in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that 
the power given in this clause ought to 
exist in Parliament; for in case a Regis- 
trar was prevented by age or other infirm- 
ity from performing the duties of his office, 
and yet did not, legally speaking, behave 
himself ill, he could not be removed except 
by an address from Parliament to the 
Crown. 

Lord Lyndhurst: Why should the 
Registrars of this Court be placed in a 
different situation from that of the Regis- 
trars of the other Courts? His noble and 
learned friend had not given even a plau- 
sible answer to that question, and he 
should, therefore, suggest to him to give 
way upon this point, otherwise it would 
show the spirit in which his noble and 
learned friend was desirous of discussing 
this Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor thought the last 
remark of his noble and learned friend 
might as well have been spared, as he had 
all through these discussions declared him- 
self anxious to adopt any real Amend- 
ments which might be suggested to him. 
He could assure his noble and learned 
friend that these Registrars had higher 
functions to perform than he seemed to 
be aware of; for instance, in the bank- 
ruptcy business their names must, in some 
cases, be inserted in the fiat directed to 
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the Judges in ordinary. In other cases, 
where the Chief Judge was absent, they 
would be empowered, for certain proceed- 
ings to act as Local Judges. The Regis- 
trar’s name must, therefore, be inserted in 
the Commission along with that of the 
Judge. If his noble and learned friends 
could point out to him any mode (save 
that given by this clause) of removing a 
Registrar rendered incompetent by age or 
infirmity, before that Registrar misde- 
meaned himself, he (the Lord Chancellor) 
would agree to strike out the clause. He 
had known instances of officers—ay, and 
of Judges too—who, being too old for the 
performance of their duties, and yet not 
long enough in possession of their situa- 
tions to entitle them to their retiring pen- 
sions, could not be induced to resign until 
they received a pretty strong hint that 
Parliament had the power to remove them. 

Lord Wynford contended, that the 
moment these officers became unable, 
either from age or other infirmity, to per- 
form the duties of their situations, they 
could not be said to behave themselves well 
therein. They. might, therefore, be re- 
moved by the Court of which they were 
the ministerial servants. So strong was 
his impression upon this point, that he 
should move that the words “ the Regis- 
trars” be struck out of the clause. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that if the Bill 
really turned these Registrars into Judges, 
the objection which his noble friend had 
made to this clause fell to the ground ; but 
he did not think that the Bill went that 
length. If the Registrar were, as he con- 
tended, that the Registrar was, a mere 
Ministerial Officer, why was he to be made 
an exception to the law which applied to 
the Registrars of the Court of Chancery, 
and of the Court of Exchequer? Why 
was a slight to be cast upon those very 
respectable officers by exalting this new 
officer above their heads? If the law 
were as his noble and learned friend 
stated, that these officers were not remov- 
able without an address to the Crown, why 
not amend the law in this respect alto- 
gether ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he really 
could not see the weight of these objec- 
tions, nor did he think that his noble and 
learned friend would have attached any 
importance to them, had he not come 
down to the House as the political oppo- ~ 
nent of the Law Reform Bills introduced 
by the present Government. He should 
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be sorry if the Registrars of the old Courts, 
whom he admitted to be most excellent 
and valuable public functionaries, should 
feel it as a slight upon themselves to have 
the Registrars of these new Courts placed 
above them. To prevent that feeling from 
being generated in their minds, he would 
agree to leave the words “ the Registrars” 
out of this clause; but he must insist on 
retaining ‘* the Judges.” 

Lord Wynford had no objection to the 
words “ the Judges” being retained in the 
clause. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he was not the 
political opponent of the Law Reforms of 
the present Government. He thought 
that his noble and learned friend, in 
making that charge against him, had acted 
towards him both unjustly and ungrate- 
fully. His noble and learned friend must 
recollect that when he first showed him 
(Lord Lyndhurst) the batch of bills respect- 
ing Law Reform now on the Table of 
that and the other House of Parliament, he 
told his noble and learned friend that of 
those bills there were some which he highly 
approved of. The Limitation of Actions 
Bill, for instance, and, as a proof of it, he 
had offered his noble and learned friend 
to conduct it through the House. On 
what grounds his noble and learned friend 
represented him as sitting on the Opposi- 
tion Benches as the political opponent of 
the Law Reform Bills of the present Go- 
vernment he could not conceive. First of 
all, he did not sit upon the Opposition 
Bench at all; and, in the next place, he 
had chosen his present seat in the House 
for the purpose of showing that in oppo- 
sing this Bill he was standing by himself, 
and not acting as the agent of a party. 

The Lord Chancellor reminded his noble 
and learned friend that the five Bills, to 
which he had alluded, as the Government 
batch of Bills, were not, in point of fact, 
Government Bills. They were brought 
into Parliament in consequence of the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the law 
affecting real property. Having, however, 
been so introduced, they would undoubt- 
edly have the best support of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. In point of fact, this Bill was 
the only Government Bill now upon the 
Table. 

Lord Lyndhurst thought that his noble 
and learned friend had just been guilty 
of a great error. He did not often forget 
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learned friend, and in regard to this Bill, 
he recollected well that in introducing it 
originally to their notice, his noble and 
learned friend had distinctly said, ‘‘ I in- 
troduce it, not as a Government measure, 
but as a measure resting upon my indivi- 
dual responsibility.” In giving his op- 
position, therefore, to this Bill, he was not 
acting as the political opponent of the Law 
Reforms proposed by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters. Now, let their Lordships mark 
the different way in which the other Law 
Reform Bills came at present before their 
Lordships. They arose out of the recom- 
mendation of a Commission appointed by 
the Crown to revise the law respecting 
real property; and when a Government 
authorized a Commission to revise the law, 
he held that Government to be bound to 
bring into and carry through Parliament 
the Bills which the Commissioners recom- 
mended. In point of fact, the Govern- 
ment was doing this at the present mo- 
ment. 

The Lord Chancellor was happy to in- 
form their Lordships, that if his noble and 
learned friend continued to act upon the 
principles which he had just laid down, he 
should put an end, by what he was about 
to say, to his noble and learned friend's 
opposition to this measure, which was 
now, in the strictest sense of the words, a 
Government measure. His noble and 
learned friend had said, that he (the Lord 
Chancellor) had originally proposed it as 
his own individual measure. True, he did 
so propose it in April, 1830, in the House 
of Commons, and again in December, 
1830, in that House. On that latter oc- 
casion he had stated distinctly that it was 
his own individual measure, brought in on 
his own responsibility, and without any 
concert with any of his colleagues in the 
Administration. Mark the difference now. 
Formerly he had stated, that he had not 
communicated his Bill to his colleagues. 
Now, he stated that he had communicated 
it to them, and that it had obtained their 
concurrence. But their Lordships would, 
perhaps, recollect, that there was a wide 
difference between his former Bill and his 
present. His former Bill was much more 
extensive, and he would freely confess 
that if he had had to bring in a Bill of his 
own, it would have gone much further 
than this Bill was intended to go. He 
had formerly proposed to give to these Local 
Courts a jurisdiction over all suits where 
the cause of action did not exceed 100/., 
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and also to give a different right of appeal. 
Alterations had been suggested upon these 
points by the Common Law Commis- 
sioners, to whom his original Bill had 
been referred for consideration and revi- 
sion. When it was so altered as to meet, 
not only with their support, but also with 
the unanimous support of his colleagues in 
the Administration, he had brought it 
forward as a Government measure. As 
such it was proposed last year—as such it 
had been known for the last four or five 
months, and as nothing else. He trusted, 
that he had now removed all the doubts 
of his noble and learned friend as to the 
Bill being a Government measure, and 
having removed them, he trusted, that as 
neither his noble and learned friend nor 
any of the noble Lords by whom he was 
surrounded could be influenced by any 
party feelings against the Government, he 
should have theirsupport. He was certain 
of having his noble and learned friend’s 
support to this, which was, strictly speak- 
ing, a Government ineasure. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, that the 
noble and learned Lord said, that this Bill 
was argued as if it were a party question ; 
and though he did not mean to deny 
that he was an opponent of the present 
Government, he should be ashamed of 
himself, and he felt that he should be 
degrading his character, if he could allow 
party spirit to direct his vote on a measure 
of great general and national importance. 
He protested against this measure being 
discussed as a party measure. 

Lord Lyndhurst assured the House that 
if his noble and learned friend could only 
satisfy him that this was q proper measure, 
it should have his support without any 
regard to the quarter from whence it 
emanated ; but it certainly would not have 
his support otherwise. He assured their 
Lordahiee, that neither he nor any of his 
friends had treated this Bill as a party 
measure. It was true that at a meeting 
held previously to the second reading of 
it, they had determined not to divide 
against the principle of it, and to that 
determination they had come upon this 
principle, that the Bill was recommended 
to the House by a Commission acting 
under the authority of his Majesty. If he 
and others had considered it as a party 
measure, he could assure their Lordships, 
that the result of a division would not have 
been such as would have given his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers any satisfaction, and of 
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that no persons were more aware than his 
Majesty’s Ministers themselves. 

The Lord Chancellor.—These things 
escaping from the lips of noble Lords 
tend, I suppose, to sustain the high cha- 
racter of this House in the estimation of 
the country. I have never yet been 
accused of showing any want of respect 
to this House—I have never yet been 
accused of attempting to lower its dignity. 
I have heard of such charges being made 
against his Majesty’s Ministers, but 
nothing can have so great a tendency to 
produce that effect as words such as those 
which have fallen from my noble and 
learned friend within the last few minutes. 
Whether they will produce that effect I 
cannot tell; but certainly they must haye 
that tendency. 

Lord Lyndhurst : Ihave been strangely 
misunderstood, if anything I have said 
deserves the reproof which I haye just 
received from my noble and learned friend. 
Are such things as party feelings unknown 
to this House? I ask whether the noble 
Lords who come here nightly, and range 
themselves on the opposite benches, do 
not act upon party motives ? 

Lord Holland: I speak to order; and 
in so doing 1 am compelled myself to 
commit a breach of order; for I must 
request your Lordships to let me address 
you sitting, as my infirmities prevent me 
from addressing you standing. Speak- 
ing, then, to the point of order, I must 
say, that a more disorderly, a more 
irregular, and a more unparliamentary 
conversation than that which has taken 
place during the last ten minutes, I have 
never heard since I had the honour of a 
seat in this House. Ihave heard of party 
and of party motives in this House, where, 
if we act as honest men by our country, 
we are bound to consider the public 
interests only. It is irregular to allude to 
any motives, and certainly most irregular 
to allude to party motives in this place. 
The noble and learned Lord says, that he 
never considered this as a party measure. 
He tells us, that for certain reasons he and 
his friends determined not to divide against 
the second reading of the Bill; he adds, 
that if they had divided against it, and 
had acted together as a party, he knows 
what the result would have been in that 
case. Now, it is most irregular to describe 
a measure, brought in avowedly upon pub- 
lic grounds, as a party measure; and to 
say, how the House would have dealt with 
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it had they considered it to be a party. 
measure or not a party measure, is to use 
language which I am sure would not have 
been listened to fifteen years ago in this 
place. A more certain mode of disparag- 
ing the character of this House in the 
estimation of the public cannot be found 
than by our describing the Bills intro- 
duced for the public benefit as party mea- 
sures. The speech of the noble Lord, 
which I rose—I beg pardon—which I 
speak to interrupt, appealed to the exist- 
ence of party motives in this House. Is 
that parliamentary language, or is it not? 
Is it even consistent with the question 
which we are now pretending to discuss ? 
The question before the House at present 
is, whether the registrars shall be removable 
from their office by address from the two 
Houses of Parliament, or whether an Act 
of Parliament shall be passed to enable 
the Judges who preside in the Courts of 
which they are ministerial officers to 
remove them, whenever they become 
incompetent to discharge the duties of 
them from age or other infirmity—for as 
yet we have had no answer to that point. 

Lord Lyndhurst agreed with the noble 
Baron who had just sat down, that the 
sooner an end was put to this irregular 
conversation the better it would be for all 
parties. He would only remind their 
Lordships, in his own justification, how 
this discussion had originated. His noble 
and learned friend had charged him with 
opposing this Bill as the political 
opponent of the Law Reforms of the Go- 
vernment. His noble and learned friend 
said, that he opposed the Bill on party 
principles; that he denied, and in his 
denial he had defended himself to the best 
of his ability. He appealed to the speech 
which he had made against the committal 
of the Bill to prove, that he was not 
influenced, and he had then said, that he 
was not influenced, in his opposition to it 
by party principles, but by general consi- 
derations of state policy and expediency. 

Lord Wynford would only say, that from 
what had just passed inthe House it must 
be quite clear that party had nothing 
whatever to do with its discussions. 

The Amendment agreed to, and clause 
agreed to. 

On the 12th Clause, which defines who 
are to be the practitioners in the Courts 
of Judges in ordinary, being read, 

Lord Lyndhurst asked whether in these 
Courts barristers were to be opposed by 
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attornies? Ifso, it would lead to great 
confusion, as he had seen in his own 
experience at the Quarter Sessions. His 
Lordship, who had never practised in 
the minor Courts of the country, might not 
be aware of this circumstance. He there- 
fore requested him to consider this point, 
and perhaps upon consideration he would 
see the propriety of striking out that part 
of the clause which gave to attornies the 
power of practising as advocates in these 
Courts. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that perhaps 
the clause was liable to this objection ; but 
he had no doubt that wherever barristers 
were opposed to attornies, barristers would 
soon obtain the command of the Court. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he knew a Court 
in which the barristers refused to wear 
their gowns and wigs, so long as attornies 
were allowed to plead there. The Magis- 
trates excluded the attornies, and the con- 
sequence was, that at the next sitting all 
the barristers appeared in their gowns and 
wigs. He also objected to the power given 
to the Judges of fining attornies to any 
amount for improper conduct, without the 
intervention of a Jury. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted, that the 
power given to the Judges was very large, 
but it was deemed necessary, in order to 
repress improper practices on the part of 
acertain class of practitioners who might 
resort to these new Courts, as well as to 
prevent parties, from a spirit of hostility to 
the present measure, throwing obstacles 
and impediments in the way of its execu- 
tion. He had had himself an opportunity 
of knowing the virulence and violence 
with which the first Bill on this subject 
had been attacked by certain individuals, 
who had gone the length of sending cir- 
cular letters to attornies in all parts of the 
country, with the object of depriving him 
of business at the bar, his only crime being 
that he was the author of a measure which, 
among other regulations, empowered the 
Judge in ordinary to suspend an attorney, 
guilty of improper conduct, from practis- 
ing. He had, however, gone on unmoved 
by these attacks, and the alteration which 
appearedin the present Bill had been made, 
not from any yielding on the subject, but 
because it was thought that a more effec- 
tual control would be exercised over these 
parties by giving the Judge the power of 
fining, instead of suspending. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses to the 28th, inclusive, were 
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agreed to, with the exception of the l5th, 
18th, and 25th postponed. 

The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 


DIOP LILI PADD mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 24, 1833. 


MINUTES.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Sir WILLIAM 
CuAYTor, the Number of London Bankers who have be- 
come Bankrupts, from January 1824, to the present time.— 
On the Motion of Sir HARRY VERNEY, an Account of all 
Places in England and Wales where Assizes or Quarter 
Sessions are held, particularly of those at which the County 
Gaol or House of Correction is situated.—On the Motion 
of Mr. O’CONNELL, an Account of the Number of Stamps 
issued to each Newspaper in Ireland, from the 5th of 
January, 1832, to 5th of April, 1853.—On the Motion of 
Mr. J. H. TALBoT, an Account of the Property left by 
Messrs. Dormer and Comerford, the Founders of Trinity 
Hospital, New Ross.—On the Motion of Mr. PEAsE, an 
Account of the Quantities of Large and Small Coals Ex- 
ported last year. 

Bills. Read a third time:—Parochial Rates Exemption ; 
Corporation Officers. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. O’CoNNELL, from the Licensed 
Victuallers of Dublin, against the Spirits, Wine, and Beer 
(Ireland) Bill.—By Lord Esrineton, from the Landed 
Proprietors of Devonshire, against the Tithes Commuta- 
tion Bill—By Mr. Parker, from the Medical Prac- 
titioners of Sheffield, against the Apothecaries Bill.—By 
Mr. Briestock, from Bath and Warminster, for Amend- 
ing the Weights and Measures Act.—By Lord GrorGE 
BENTINCK, from the Guardians of the Poor of King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, in favour of the Sea Apprenticeship Bill. 
—By Mr. THomas Attwoop, from Birmingham, for an 
Inquiry into the Conduct of the Police at the Coldbath- 
fields Meeting; from the same Place, for the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and again for the Repeal of the Malt Tax, 
and the House and Window Duty.—By Mr. Giuton, 
from Hamilton, against the proposed Alteration of the 
Boundaries of that Place.x—By Mr. Watson, from Can- 
terbury, for making Extra-Parochial Places Contribute 
to the Support of the Poor.—By Mr. Hore JoHNSTONE, 
from Lanquhar, for the Abolition of Slavery. 


Licensinc Maaistrrates.| Colonel 
Evans presented a petition from a licensed 
victualler, named William Spicer, relative 
to the conduct of the Magistracy in grant- 
ing victuallers’ licences. The petitioner 
stated that he kept a public-house in 
Tower-street, Seven Dials, and that having 
taken an active part on the behalf of one of 
the candidates for the coronership of Mid- 
dlesex, he thereby incurred the displeasure 
of a Magistrate of the county, and was in 
consequence threatened with retaliation ; 
that very shortly afterwards Mr. Flower, 
the Magistrate alluded to, obtained a 
licence for a public-house within sixteen 
yards of the petitioner’s house, while there 
were already near fifty licensed public- 
houses within a radius of 100 yards from 
the house of the petitioner. He also 
stated, that the house alluded to was next 
to a chapel, and that it was very much 
against the wishes of the inhabitants to 
grant any additional licences, as there 
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were already a great many more public- 
houses in the neighbourhood than there 
was any occasion for, and that the parish- 
ioners accordingly petitioned the Magis- 
trates against the granting of the licence, 
but no regard was paid to the petition. 
The hon. Member then read the certificate 
of a magistrate, named Becket, whose 
name had been attached to the licence, 
declaring that his signature had not been 
fairly obtained. 

Mr. Lamb did not think the House 
could interfere, except by an alteration of 
the present law. If malversation or cor- 
ruption were brought home to any Magis- 
trate, he was punishable at common law; 
and Magistrates had not unfrequently 
been brought before the Court of King’s 
Bench and punished, though he was 
bound to admit the chances under the ex- 
isting law were very unfavourable to the 
complaining party. He believed the pe- 
titioner had been hardly dealt with, and 
attributed it to the great powers intrusted 
to Magistrates by the Act, but he never- 
theless did not see any remedy but by an 
amendment of the present laws. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought the peti- 
tioner’s case one of great oppression. He 
had long been of opinion, that the law re- 
quired alteration, and that opinion was 
very much strengthened by the singular 
case before the House, which went to 
show that it was in the power of a Magis- 
trate to grant alicence improperly, as well 
as to refuse one. The law had been long 
and loudly complained of, and he did not 
see a fitter opportunity for inqiury than 
in the present instance. A much higher 
value was set upon property of this de- 
scription, and more money given for 
it, on the good faith and understanding 
that no new licences would be granted in 
the immediate neighbourhood, unless a 
positive necessity was shown for granting 
them. In this case none had been shown, 
and he was bound to say there was every 
appearance of the exertion of undue in- 
fluence. Under these circumstances, he 
earnestly recommended the gallant Colo- 
nel to carry the matter further, and sug- 
gested a Committee of inquiry. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 


Corn Laws—Currency—anp As- 
sESSED TaxeEs.] Mr. Thomas Attwood 
presented a petition from 150,000 persons, 
assembled at a public meeting of the in- 
habitants of Birmingham, at New Hall 
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Hill, against the Assessed-taxes, the Corn- 
Jaws, and all other taxes on industry. 
The meeting from which this petition 
emanated was one of the best conducted 
he had ever attended. When he had last 
the honour of presenting a petition on the 
subject of the Corn-laws, he was told by 
an hon. Member opposite, that he, the 
Representative of a manufacturing con- 
stituency, should attend to their interests 
peculiarly. But that was a principle he 
never could, never would, admit. For 
when he learned that the labourers in se- 
veral parts of England had no more than 
4s. 6d. a-week, and when he knew that 
several parishes were obliged to mortgage 
their rates to support their poor, so wretch- 
ed and so numerous were they, he could 
never conceive any censure deserved for 
honest interference to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the agricultural labourer. The 
fact was, that while the Corn-laws existed, 
the curse of the country, the monetary 
laws would also exist. He would prove, 
that in consequence of both, the condition 
of the people of England were deteriora- 
ted fifty per cent. The fact was, that the 
population had increased thirty per cent, 
while the land had been deteriorated 
twenty per cent, and thus the people had 
been reduced to the condition of subsisting 
upon one half of their former food. Mi- 
nistry succeeded Ministry, and still no relief 
followed, and the people were left to perish 
gradually. But they put forward, and 
adopted in Lord Liverpool’s Administra- 
tion free trade; this they boasted was as 
great a discovery as the Elixir Vite. But 
he would undertake to prove, that the free 


trade they granted had only the effect of 


reducing the rate of labour, and impover- 
ishing the people, who had still to pay 
the same amount of taxes. Until there 
was a free trade in corn, in taxes, and 
in money, it was useless to talk of its 
advantage. The hon. Member then pro- 
ceeded to urge the necessity of a change 
in the monetary system of the country, 
and related the following anecdote in il- 
lustration of the necessity of what he 
called a free trade in money: ‘ Some 
time since a nobleman applied toa tenant 
for his rent. The tenant pleaded his 
inability to pay on account of the miller 
owing him for a quantity of flour. The 
landlord sent for the miller, who pleaded 
his inability to pay the farmer on account 
of the nobleman owing him a sum almost 
equal to it. The consequence was, that 
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the nobleman sat down and wrote a 
cheque, which he gave the miller, the mil- 
ler gave it to the farmer, and the farmer 
returned it to his landlord; and thus three 
men, who were at daggers drawn, and 
about to go tolaw, for wantof a mere organ 
of exchange, by the creation of that organ 
on a piece of paper settled their differences, 
paid their debts, and they parted quite 
satisfied with each other.” Iristead of 
studying the prosperity of the people, the 
study of political ecotiomists had been for 
the last twenty yeats to break down the 
principle of exchange. He would illus- 
trate it in a familiar way. The fitst ques- 
tion he would ask was, what was the first 
necessary of life? and the answer would be, 
bread. Thesecond? money. What was 
ruin? he would then ask, and he would be 
told it was the incompetetice of an honest 
man to pay his debts, ard that brought 
him again to the first principle on which 
he set out—exchange. He could not but 
complain of the conduct of the present 
Ministry and the reformed Parliament. 
They had coerced Ireland; and they had 
suffered England to go unrelieved. The 
Whig Ministry, which had been out of 
power for seventy years, would, if they 
had done justice to Ireland and England, 
have continued in 100; and instead of 
fearing that other place, a collision with 
which they so much dreaded, it would be 
rather a football than anything else for 
them, if that other place did not content 
itself with the sentiments of the country 
and make the people’s happiness its own. 
He had another small petition to pre- 
sent from the same meeting of 150,000 
people, against the house and window 
taxes exclusively. The petitioners com- 
plained, and he agreed with them, that 
they and the country were unable any 
longer to bear the present pressure of tax- 
ation. The country was groaning under 
them; the people cried from one end to 
the other that they would not pay any 
more; the Ministry seemed determined to 
compel them to pay, to get blood from a 
stone: but he would bid them beware. 
Though the poor people of England were 
devoted to the aristocracy, still there was 
sucha thing as spurring a willing horse to 
death, and treading on the worm till it 
turned on its oppressor. In opposition 
to evidence of the prosperity of the manu- 
facturing part of England, given before the 
manufacturing Committee, he must say, 
that he believed that for the last seven years 
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there had been, and was, no prospetity in 
the country. What was it which caused 
them to cry out for reform, if prosperity 
éxisted? Was it prospetity which made 
almost every man among them politicians, 
and politicians deteritiined on having re- 
dtess? Wasit prosperity which caused, 
within the last few yeats, thousands of bro- 
ken hearts to ethigrate from Englarid— 
this happy countty—merry England, as it 
was called in old times? No, it was the 
crlititial conduct of an ignorant and 
tihyrateful Government, who would rather 
sacrifice one-half of the people than 
give up any precoticeived dogma or sacri- 
fice 4 single atom of a favourite theory. 
He would ask, was it happiness and pros- 
perity which caused an increase of crime 
to a fourfold amount within the last few 
years; and urged the agricultural popu- 
lation to those burnings, which were at 
Urice the disgrace and the proof of the 
poverty of the country? No; it was vain 
to talk thus. Prosperity was no longer 
among the people of England, and would 
riot be while the present system was kept 
up. He liad also a petition to present 
from George Solly, praying for ati issue of 
one potind notes payable in silver, and 
expressed his entire concurrence in the 
prayer. In no couiitry in the world had 
a testtiction been laid on money, and no 
Stich restriction had been laid on money 
or its representative in this country till 
the year 1775, when Sir George Saville, 
then a Member of the House, rose it his 
place atid exhibiting a sixpenny note, 
asked if it wete wise to allow such things 
to circtilate. At that time notes of every 
description were allowed to be made and 
issued by anybody who chose to do so. 
The late Sir Robert Peel, one of the most 
upright, useful, and valuable members of 
society, he had ever known, was one of 
those who issued notes to a very large 
extent ; atd in fact, the Government was 
nevet insane or wicked enough to inter- 
fere with them. A great outcry had been 
raised against the issue of paper money ; 
but no reason had been given against it. 
He, however, could give some in its fa- 
vour; for there was Russia, the most bar- 
barous power in Europe, able to ride‘down 
England, enslave Poland, to paralyze 
France, and annihilate Turkey, and put 
the world in fear; and all this was in 
consequence of her paper money. In 
Russia too there were no complaints of 
poverty among the people; and, although 
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he would admit their paper issue had sunk 
in value three-fourths, what harm had 
it done the country? The people were 
comfortable, and the government was all 
powerful. But Gentlemen said, that Eng- 
land had gold; that the standard of value 
protected them—why, the Bank of Eng- 
land had the power of raising the standard 
when they liked, under the present system 
—of sinking thereby the price of estates, 
and thus of purchasing them almost for a 
song ; and even of making the sovereign 
of three times the present value. In fact, 
of ruining the entire country if it chose. 
But, fortunately, it did not choose to play 
such pranks. He would conclude by pre- 
senting a short petition from the council 
of the Birmingham Political Union against 
the conduct of the new police at the late 
Coldbath-fields’ meeting. In the prayer of 
the petitioners, and the opinions they ex- 
pressed of the conduct of the authorities 
on that occasion in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings in the Court of King’s Bench he 
most cordially concurred. They depre- 
cated themi, and so did he, as much as 
man could. He did not mean to say, that 
the meeting was a legal or an illegal one : 
but he would not hesitate to say that it 
was a most wanton and disgraceful attack 
on the liberties of the people of England 
which he, on his conscience, believed they 
were as much opposed to, and as willing 
to ride down, as any Tories in existence 
ever were. He would warn them not to 
touch too much on public privilege, for 
there were limits, after passing which, 
resistance was lawful in every sense. But 
that was not even the worst—that grand 
magnificent institution, Trial by Jury, had 
been set at nought by the Government ; 
and the solemn oath of seventeen men, 
each as honourable and as conscientious 
as any one of his Majesty’s Ministers, was 
utterly disregarded by them. The Mi- 
nisters had shown the cloven foot fully in 
that last finishing touch to the trans- 
actions; they had commenced with the 
Irish Coercion Bill, and gone with the 
Coldbath-fields’ business. Where would 
they end? He thought the system of 
police as at present established, wrong, 
If it were paid by the parishes, and the 
power over it taken from the hands of the 
Ministry, he should be satisfied; but 
otherwise, he would always oppose the 
cursed, rascally system. They were going 
too, to spread it all over the country— 
to introduce it to Manchester and Bristol, 
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and Birmingham: but he could tell them 

the people of Birmingham would never 

have it, and he hoped the country, gene- 

rally, would act in the same manner. 
Petitions to lie on the Table. 


CuurcuTempora iris (IRELAND).] 
On the Motion of Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
the House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Temporalities of the Church 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley moved to strike 
out of clause 54, a proviso, which was 
rendered unnecessary in consequence of 
ed omission of clause 147 from the 

ill. 

Mr. Hume said, that he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to intimate that this 
was necessary in consequence of clause 
147 having been struck out of the Bill, 
which clause, in his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion, 
was the only one worth attending to, 
either by that House or by the country. 
As well as he understood the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman, the object 
of his Amendment was this—that whereas 
as the law stood at present, it was not in 
the power of any person to sell Church 
land in perpetuity, this Bill went to give 
that power to certain Commissioners, and 
the Amendment provided that the proceeds 
of the sale thus made by those Commis- 
sioners should be solely appropriated to 
the maintenance of the present Church 
Establishment of Ireland. He wished to 
know whether he was correct in his inter- 
pretation of the Amendment, as he had 
not heard distinctly a single word that had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman on 
the subject ? 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that by the 
147th clause the purchase monies, arising 
out of the sale in perpetuity of Bishop’s 
lands was to be left as a separate fund in 
the hands of the Commissioners, to be 
treated differently and appropriated to dif- 
ferent purposes from Church property ge- 
rally. Now, it was thought that the dis- 
tinction which the Government had thus, 
in the first instance, proposed to make be- 
tween that property and other Church 
property was not a well-founded one, and 
it was, therefore, deemed right and ne- 
cessary, without affirming or denying the 
power of Parliament to deal with Church 
property as it might think fit, that such a 
distinction should not by this Bill becreated 
between any portions of that property. 
Now clause 147 having been omitted, if 
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clause 54 should stand as it was, the sur- 
plus funds which would arise in the hands 
of the Commissioners from the sale of Bi- 
shops’ lands would be excepted from the 
operation of the Bill. It was, therefore, 
proposed by the present Amendment to 
strike out that exception, and that those 
surplus funds should, like the other Church 
property specified in that clause, be ap- 
propriated in substitution for the vestry 
cess, and for other purposes strictly ec- 
clesiastical. The Bill, thus amended, 
would leave precisely where it was the 
power of Parliament to dispose of Church 
property to purposes other than ecclesias- 
tical, and it would, as it was desirable that 
it should, leave undetermined and un- 
touched the question, whether it was right 
or whether it was not right that such pro- 
perty should be appropriated to the pur- 
poses of the State. 

Mr. Hume said, that if he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman correctly, this 
Bill should be described as a Bill for add- 
ing 3,000,000/. in value to the already 
enormous income of the overpaid and si- 
necure Established Church of Ireland. 
That was the position, the unenviable po- 
sition, in which that, the first Reformed 
House of Commons, was placed. He 
would appeal not only to the House, but 
to the country, whether, after all the com- 
plaints that had been justly made, after 
all the exposures that had been witnessed 
as to the enormous and overgrown wealth 
of the Established Church in Ireland, it 
was not too much that a Reformed House 
of Commons should be called upon by his 
Majesty's Ministers, not to reform that 
Church—not to curtail and lessen its ex- 
penditure—but actually to add to its 
wealth, by increasing the value of its pro- 
perty? It was too much that they should 
be now called upon to give up this surplus 
to the Church, seeing that it had been ex- 
plained by the noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) in the first instance, 
and also by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, that the appropriation of this 
surplus to other than ecclesiastical pur- 
poses would not be depriving the Church 
of any property, as the lands out of the 
purchase of which in perpetuity it would 
arise would be purchased at present only 
for the lives of the incumbents. The fact 


was, that this Act gavea new value to that 
description of property, by allowing it to 
be sold in perpetuity, and the surplus 
arising from that sale obviously be- 
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came public property, as it was in the 
first instance explained to be by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and by the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. This he would say, that it was 
nothing less than an attempt at a gross 
delusion upon the country, thus to bring 
in a Bill ostensibly for the reform of the 
already overgrown and sinecure Church 
establishments of Iveland ; and by a sub- 
sequent alteration in the Bill, instead of 
reducing the income of that far too rich 
Church, actually to place at its disposal 
in perpetuity land that at present could 
only be purchased for the lives of the in- 
cumbents. He would submit, that much 
as that House might be disposed to yield 
to the wishes or demands of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, it should not proceed to sanc- 
tion such a proposition as that—a propo- 
sition that went to transfer the fee-simple 
of ail this property to the Church of Ire- 
land, that at present only possessed a life 
interest in it. He could not bring himself 
to believe, that the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would lend his 
sanction to such a monstrous proposition. 
It was so completely contrary to all the 
promises that noble Lord had made—it 
was so utterly inconsistent with all the 
pledges he had given—it was so diametri- 
cally contrary to the expectations of the 
country, that he (Mr. Hume) would put 
it to the Committee whether they were 
prepared to proceed to vote 3,000,000/. 
additional for the support of a sinecure 
Church in the absence of that noble Lord, 
and whether it would not be more advis- 
able that they should wait to have the 
benefit of his presence, in order that they 
might know from himself whether he ap- 
proved of such a proposition, and in order 
that he might explain to them, if approving 
of it, a change in his sentiments so diametri- 
cally opposed to them as stated by himself 
in the first instance, and also as explained 
by the right hon. Gentleman on a former 
occasion. He had always given the noble 
Lord the credit, and the country had given 
him the credit, of being a plain, well- 
meaning, direct and honest man. He, 
therefore, could not bring himself to be- 
lieve, that the noble Lord could be a party 
to such a proceeding as the present one, 
—to such a violation of all his previous 
promises and pledges, on the faith of 
which the country depended, on the faith 
of which that House for three or four 
months depended, and on the faith of 
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which hundreds of Members had given 
their votes for the passing of that odious 
act, the Irish Coercion Bill;—he could 
not, he repeated, bring himself to believe 
that such a thing was possible. He could 
not believe, that the noble Lord had relin- 
quished that part of the Bill to which 
alone the country had looked with satis- 
faction, and on which that House had de- 
pended, until he heard the noble Lord 
declare to himself, and until he heard him 
state, that instead of reducing the reve- 
nues of this sinecure Church, he approved 
of a proposition for adding 3,000,000/. to 
them in value. He made that estimate 
upon the authority of the noble Lord him- 
self. If it were not correct, why, he would 
ask, did the noble Lord make sucha 
statement at the time? Why did he 
then estimate this surplus at 3,000,0002. ? 
If the right hon. Gentleman then con- 
sidered that statement to be incorrect, why 
did he not at once correct it, and why did 
he allow what, upon his own showing, was 
a delusion thus to be practised upon the 
country? The object of this clause, as it 
was proposed to be amended, was to 
transfer to the Church of Ireland the fee- 
simple of the whole of this property, and 
to keep up for ever the enormous revenues 
of an overgrown establishment, that was 
odious to the people of Ireland, and ex- 
pensive to the people of England. The 
object of the clause was to keep up that 
establishment at an expense of 20,000 
military in Ireland. He was ready to 
allow 8,000 or 9,000 military for that 
country under ordinary circumstances, but 
the additional 20,000 men were necessary 
there for the maintenance and preservation 
of a sinecure Church. Instead of reduc- 
ing the amount of military in that country, 
as he would contend they should to the 
standard of 1792—namely, to 10,000 men 
—they would be obliged to maintain them 
at their present amount if they passed this 
clause in the proposed amended form, in 
order to secure the existence of a sinecure 
Church in that country. Feeling, there- 
fore, that they should not proceed in the 
absence of the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but that they should 
wait to have the benefit of his presence in 
discussing this part of the Bill, he would 
beg to move as an Amendment that the 
Chairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Major Beauclerk said, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex had forestalled 
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him in what he was going to say. Hedid 
think that, at this time of day, when all 
Europe reproached them with, and laughed 
at them for, their overgrown and enorm- 
ous Church Establishments, it was too 
much to call on them to vote 3,000,000/. 
additional ii value to the income of the 
Church Establishment. He would recom- 
mend the right hon. Secretary to withdraw 
the clause altogether. He would give his 
cordial support to the Motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. 

Sir Henry Willoughby denied the possi- 
bility of creating a new value in property, 
by Act of Parliament, so as to make it 
applicable to public purposes. But in the 
first place, the hon. member for Middlesex 
was mistaken in supposing that this Bill 
would give to the Church of Ireland some- 
thing that it had not before. He would 
assert positively that the fee-simple, as well 
as the interest in those Jands, was in the 
Church of Ireland, and in the Church of 
Ireland alone. He repeated, that it was 
an error to suppose it possible that Acts of 
Parliament could impart new value to 
property, so as to render it available for 
public purposes: such a doctrine would 
strike at the root of all property in the 
kingdom. If, by an Act of Parliament, a 
new road or a new canal was made through 
his property, so as to give an additional 
value to it, was it to be contended that that 
additional value should go to the public ? 

Lord Duncannon was sure that no man 
who was acquainted with Ireland could be 
ignorant of the enormities arising from the 
Vestry Cess in that country, and therefore 
could not but think that the clause which 
went to take away that impost was a great 
benefit upon the people of Ireland. He 
begged to observe, that he had voted the 
other night forleaving out the 147th clause, 
not with a view of taking from the Par- 
liament the appropriation of Church pro- 
perty; if the omission would have had 
that effect, he most certainly should not 
have so voted, but he considered that by 
the course he had followed he had merely 
done that which would cause the appro- 
priation of the Church funds to the pay- 
ment of the Church Cess; the House 
having, on a former occasion, thought 
right to alter the clause which imposed a 
tax upon original incumbents, that tax 
being intended originally to pay the Church 
Cess. He felt satisfied that the surplus, 


whether it might amount to 1,000,000/. or 
3,000,000/., as had been suggested by the 
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hon. member for Middlesex, would eventu- 
ally be at the disposal of the Parlianient, 
or, in other words, could not be appropri- 
ated by the Commissioners without tlie 
approbation of the Legislature. 

Mr. Hume said, that it appeared to him 
that the terms of the clause involved ano- 
ther deviation from the principles which 
had been stated when the Bill was first 
introduced. Tlie noble Lord, the meinber 
for Nottingham, in stating the reasons 
which had induced him to concur in the 
vote of the last night, had seemed entirely 
to forget the grounds upon which the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had introduced the Bill. It had then 
been stated by the noble Lord that the 
relief intended to be afforded to the people 
was to be effected from and defrayed by a 
tax upon the present incumbents and 
Bishops, and upon the bishoprics and 
livings falling in. He could not see how 
the present Amendment could be carried 
while the 49th clause was retained in the 
Bill, for the House would remember, that 
by it every sum due atid payable to the 
Commissioners of First Fruits and arrears, 
or any sums advanced by them for repair- 
ing, rebuilding, or improving glebe and 
other houses, should be transferred and 
made payable to the Commissioners named 
under this Act. It would only be fair to 
let the House and the country know what 
was the amount of this, and it was a pro- 
ceeding much to be deprecated that by an 
Amendment like the present, of four or 
five lives, a vote of 400,000/. or there- 
abouts should be taken without notice. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley could not think 
that the hon. member for Middesex really 
understood that to which he objected. 
He (Mr. Stanley) imagined that the hon. 
Member, with all his calculations, could 
not attach much importance to the point, 
whether the public should pay now that 
which eventually they must be bound to 
pay by instalments; and whether this 
obligation was fulfilled by the 147th clause, 
or by the 54th clause, he (Mr. Stanley) 
apprehended no great difference was 
made. The object of the Amendment 
proposed to be added to the 54th clause 
was merely to transfer to it from the 147th 
clause a provision for the payment from 
other sources of a sum of between 
300,0002. and 400,000/., which if the 
Amendment was now thrown out, must 
remain for twenty years, and to meet it 
the Vestry Cess must be continued, 
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Sit Robert Inglis contended, that 
Church property was as sacred as any 
other species of property whatever. The 
noble Lord, the member for Nottingham, 
had talked of the enormities of Church 
Cess, and he could not but think that the 
speech of the noble Lord was much more 
fit for a former member for Kilkenny than 
became the representative for the county 
of Nottingham. But with reference to the 
alleged enormities of Church Cess, he 
would refer to the returns made to Parlia- 
ment, which showed that in no case had 
it amounted to more than eighteen-pence 
an acre, and in numerous instances to 
not more than two-pence halfpenny. He, 
therefore, was of opinion that the obser- 
vations which had been thrown out on the 
subject of Church Cess being a grievance 
were a delusion of the public. It could 
not be shown, that it was such a grievance 
as to-call upon the Parliament to interfere. 
Again, it could not be shown that any 
surplus would arise, and the most morbid 
lover of crime atid spoliation would not 
encourage a principle of taking property 
when there was nothing real to grasp at. 
In his view, money was a secondary object 
in this question. His great objection was 
the interference which was made with the 
spiritual functions of the Church, and 
without, for one moment, conceding to the 
House its right to interfere with the pro- 
perty of the Church, and feeling also that 
the property sought to be affected did not 
exist, he must, on the contrary, protest 
against any such interference by an as- 
sembly of laymen instead of a clerical 
convocation. So long assuch an interfer- 
ence was made with the spiritual functions 
of his Church, he should oppose the Bill. 

Mr. O’Connell adinitted to the fullest 
extent that the House had no right to 
interfere with the spiritual functions and 
jurisdiction of the Church. He could 
not assent to any such interference with 
the Church to which he (Mr. O’Connell) 
belonged; and, on the same principle 
he would object to such an interference 
with the spiritual functions of the Church 
to which the hon. Baronet was attached; 
but still he thought that the House had a 
complete jurisdiction over the pounds, 
shillings and pence—the tithes and ob- 
Jations of the Church—and he only re- 
gretted that jurisdiction had not been 
more expressly and distinctly laid down 
and enforced in the present instance. 
The emphatic value and importance of 
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the present Bill had been left out by the 
omission of the clause with reference to 
the Vestry-cess, the evils of which were but 
now too well known, and from which the 
hitherto prevailing wrangles would, under 
this clause, be but increased. He liad fre- 
quently admitted those evils, and had said, 
and would now repeat, that in the shape the 
Bill at present stood in, it would not 
effect any beneficial change. He could 
not but revert to tle expressions of spo- 
liation and plunder which had been ap- 
plied by the hon. Baronet below him (Sir 
Robert Inglis) and he would inquire of 
the hon. Baronet if he had read or ex- 
amined the returns which had been moved 
for by the right hon. Gentleman the 
member for Cambridge, because he would 
have found the number of benefices under 
the Established Church in which divine 
service had not been performed for three 
years ending February 1833—he would 
have found that in the diocese of Water- 
ford, out of sixty-five benefices, in 
eighteen (more than one-fourth), no 
service had been performed for the 
last three years. Let the hon. Baronet 
talk of spoliation after this for in all these 
tithes were collected. After this, talk of 
morbid appetites for robbery and spolia- 
tion! But he must think that was a most 
rapacious appetite which would call for 
tithes and oblations for doing nothing. 
Again, he would remind the House and 
the hon. Baronet that in several of the 
parishes the clergy had sued for the May 
tithes, and after all this, he thought that 
there could not be much regret that the 
Vestry-cess should be taken from them. He 
would mention an instance toshow how this 
was applied. Inia parish in Wexford, 1047. 
a-year had been allowed to the clerk for 
ringing the bell, and when the bell was 
broken the salary was increased to 154. 
a-year, there being then no bell to ring. 
He could show this from Parliamentary 
Returns. Again, in many benefices there 
were neither baptisms nor visitations 
of the sick performed, because it was not 
required by the population; and, with 
respect to one benefice (Kilsheda), he 
could appeal to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Duncannon), whether any of those 
services or any other of the Established 
Church had, for the period he had men- 
tioned, been performed; for, thougli 
worth 1,000/. per annum, there was 
nothing in the shape of a Church, except 
the remnants of one. Would the hons 
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Baronet now talk of the morbid appetite , 
for spoliation? In the dioceses of 
Limerick, Aghadoe, and another, there | 
were 106 benefices, in the majority of | 
which, he would venture to say, no' 
service had been performed for three— 
nay, for fifty three years. Indeed, in the 
diocess of Limerick there were twenty- 
seven benefices in which no service had 
been performed for three years, as shown 
by the returns. Was it, then, in the 
support of such a system that one clergy- 
man in Ireland (the reverend Mr. Hickson) 
should have troops quartered with him to 
assist in the collection of tithes? Would, 
after this, the hon. Baronet speak of spo- 
liation? He should therefore move the 
amendment of which he had given notice, | 
to the effect of depriving vestries of the 
power of imposing any rate or cess for 
organists, bell-ringers, and other sub- 
ordinate parish officers. The hon. Mem- 
ber however at the suggestion of Mr. 
Stanley postponed his amendment to a 
future stage of the Bill. 

Dr. Lushington had listened to the 
returns which had been alluded to by the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin, and 
was surprised that after quoting those 
documents the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should differ from the provisions of 
the Bill. It was evident that a grievance 
was to be remedied, which grievance, 
according to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s own showing, must remain, 
unless the Amendment now proposed 
should be adopted. The only object 
of the amendment was to engraft on 
clause 54 certain portions of clause 147, 
and it was a mistake to suppose that by 
it any additional funds were to be 
appropriated to Church purposes. Any 
resulting surplus would remain unimpair- 
ed for future appropriation. The Amend- 
ment was merely following up the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

Mr. Hume’s Amendment was with- 
drawn. 

On the question being again put, 

Mr. Shaw said, that though he ad- 
mitted the want of Churches in Ireland 
was most deplorable, yet he must insist 
that within the last seven years the num- 
ber of benefices in which no service was 
performed had decreased. If the returns 
had been made in 1800 instead of a more 
recent date, it would have been found 
that six-sevenths of the whole were in the 
state complained of. He would also 
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venture to say, that there was no clergy- 
man who had proceeded for. his May 
tithes, and was prepared to show that the 
conduct of that body generally had been 
most mild and forbearing. 

Mr. O’Connell would entreat the hon. 
and learned Member to inquire whether 
the reverend Dr. Ryan, of Leixlip, had 
not collected his tithes up to the 28th of 
May. He would also refer the hon. and 
learned Member to Fermoy, where he 
would find two different modes of pro- 
ceeding had been adopted for the purpose 
of increasing the costs. He (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) could also show an instance of a 
Church having been rebuilt three times 
within twenty years, and yet it could not 
be stated, that there was an increase of 
Protestants in Ireland. 

Mr. Ronayne could not avoid stating to 
the House the course which had been 
pursued with regard to tithes by another 
clergyman, the reverend Mr. Devereux of 
Stradbally. That individual had sued 
a widow of the name of Macarthy, through 
his agent, for 17s. 6d., for tithes up to 
1832, which she was compelled to pay, 
with 22. 10s. costs of a latitat ; and the 
receipt given was on a mutilated stamp, 
stating that she had paid her tithes and 
the costs up to a certain time, but 
without specifying the amount. The 
receipt was signed “J. Claridge,” and 
the circumstance was verified by the 
affidavit of the widow, which he held in 
his hand. After such a proceeding, what 
could be said of the humanity of the 
Church? He had other affidavits detail- 
ing similar events and transactions. He 
could not but add, that he trembled for 
the consequences that might arise from 
announcing to the people of Ireland that 
the Legislature had no power to remove 
those grievances in the Church of which 
they had so long complained. 

Sir Samuel Whalley contended that the 
purposes of the Bill were entirely altered 
by striking out the 147th clause. No 
surplus could arise from the sale of per- 
petuities which was not already disposed 
of by this Bill in other clauses besides the 
54th clause, for there were two other 
clauses which empowered the Commis- 
sioners to make grants for building 
parsons’ houses, and, secondly, for the 
augmentation of small livings. The tax 
upon future incumbents would be slow 
in accumulating, and therefore, with such 
an appropriation of the other funds, there 
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was no chance of a surplus for the pur- 
poses anticipated. 

Mr. Hardy was of opinion that any 
surplus would be at the disposal of the 
Commissioners, with the authority and 
approbation of Parliament; but the ques- 
tion which the hon. member for Middle- 
sex seemed most anxious to impress upon 
the House was, whether that surplus 
should be applied to secular or ecclesi- 
astical purposes. The hon. Member had 
said, that the proposition would give 
3,000,0007. additional to a sinecure 
Church. If the surplus were to be ap- 
plied to secular purposes, it was incum- 
bent on the hon. Member, and those who 
thought with him, to bring a specific 
Motion forward. He must take that 
opportunity of saying, that he was not 
bribed to support the Coercive Bill by 
any chance of getting 3,000,000/. He 
disclaimed having given his support to 
the Coercion Bill on the understanding 
that Ministers were pledged to carry this 
or any other remedial measure. He had 
supported it solely with the view of sup- 
pressing disturbances in Ireland. The 
tranquil state of Ireland at the present 
moment proved that the Coercion Bill had 
answered its purpose. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the hon. 
Member who spoke last was offering 
something like a gratuitous insult to Ire- 
Jand when he boasted of having invested 
the Lord-lieutenant with the power of 
stifling the expression of public opinion 
in that country. As to the Coercion Bill 
having tranquillized Ireland, the Irish 
Members had always contended, that if 
Government had exerted its power before 
that measure was passed, agrarian dis- 
turbances could easily have been sup- 
pressed, 

Mr. Finn charged the Whig Govern- 
ment—he charged the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Colonies—with 
having provoked and produced the ex- 
cesses, to repress which he had called for 
the Coercive Bill. When that right hon. 
Gentleman talked of the extinction of 
tithes, he (Mr. Finn) had done what he 
could to prevent the people being deluded. 
He had gone amongst them and told them 
that it would not be so; he had called on 
them not to suffer themselves to be 
deluded, and had told them that those 
words would never be carried into effect. 
In Kilkenny, the very county which had 
since been proclaimed, he *had attended 
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two anti-Tithe Meetings. He had then 
endeavoured to check the spirit of insur- 
rection which had been roused and encou- 
raged by the Whig Government. He 
was quite sure that, at the beginning of 
those disturbances, the Irish Gentleman 
might have put an end to them, but those 
disturbances were encouraged by the 
Whigs. But those Gentlemen were now 
known; they had stirred up almost Revo- 
lution to get their Reform Bill passed ; 
but it was properly said, that this had 
given the people the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill. They would 
let them have nothing else. The delusion, 
however, was now seen through; and 
when those Gentlemen went to the hust- 
ings they would be told to go away. 

Mr. Slaney rose to order. He did so 
with regret; but he appealed to the Chair- 
man whether the hon. Gentleman was not 
departing altogether from the subject 
before the House. 

Mr. Finn: The hon. Gentleman should 
have called the hon. member for Bradford 
to order who referred to the Coercion Bill, 
which was not now before the House. Was 
that hon. Gentleman to be allowed to 
attack the hon. members for Ireland, and 
must he not defend them? Was the hon. 
Member’s escapade to be permitted, and 
was he not to follow him? He was stating 
that a delusion had been practised, and 
that it had been seen'through. The Bill 
before them was another delusion, with 
the promise of 3,000,000/. with which it 
had been introduced. He meant that 
there was a division in the Cabinet on the 
subject. The noble Lord, the member for 
Nottingham, had declared, that Church 
property was public property, and might 
be appropriated by the State. But the 
right hon. Secretary and the noble Lord 
at the head of the legal profession had 
declared, that it all belonged to the Church. 
The right hon. Secretary, however, had 
found out a means of getting out of this 
dilemma. He had said: ‘‘ Oh, there is a 
new value to be given to the property of 
the sale of the Bishops’ land for perpe- 
tuity, and that new value we may take for 
it does not belong to the Church.” As 
well might the guardian of a child say, 
that the new value given to the child’s 
property by his management belonged to 
him and not to the child. A trustee 
might as well claim all the improvement 
in the funds placed in his charge. The 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
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worth, had unanswerably proved the 
sophistry of that statement. Another of 
the Whig schemes was shown on Friday 
night. In the early part of the evening 
they could only muster 42 supporters— 
84 to 42—and they were defeated. But 
on the same evening these Whigs mustered 
272 supporters, when they wished to get 
rid of the clause. This was another proof 
of the delusions they practised. The first 
division was a good pretext for getting rid 
of the 147th Clause. In fact, the Whigs 
were prompted bythe Tories. The Tories 
were Viceroys over them. The Whigs 
only did the Tories’ business, We were 
governed by Tories in the disguise of 
Whigs. They filled their places for the 
Tories. The people, however, werenow 
aware of the delusion—they were glad 
that the Whigs, too, had turned against 
them, and they now knew their enemies. 

Mr. Shaw said, in reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Clonmel, 
that clergymen were compelled to resort 
to an expensive process to recover tithes, 
because in many instances the server of 
the cheap process refused to perform his 
duty. In no instance, however, did cler- 
gymen resort to legal proceedings until all 
other means had failed. It was said, that 
order was restored in Ireland; but he 
happened to know, that the reverend Mr. 
Austin, the holder of one of the largest 
livings in Ireland had lately thrown it up 
and quitted the country, because he was 
unable to obtain his tithes. 

Mr. Lynch said, that if he understood 
the effect of the Amendment, it was, to 
add the perpetuity fund to the common 
fund, to be applied to the purposes to 
which that common fund was applicable. 
He objected to that appropriation for this 
reason—the perpetuity fund either was 
Church property, or it was not. If it was 
not, as the Government argued, it ought 
not to be applied to the ecclesiastical 
purposes mentioned in the 54th Clause, 
because, being created by the State, it 
was Clearly the property of the State; if, 
on the other hand, it was Church property, 
the appropriation of it to ecclesiastical 
purposes was augmenting an establishment 
which was already mischievously large, 
and ought to be diminished. 

Mr. Hume said, that the effect of this 
clause would be to set up and add to the 
stability of the Irish Church, in a ten-fold 
degree. He could not at first understand 
what the right hon. Secretary for the 
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Colonies meant, by saying there would be 
no surplus. He now saw how it was, for 
the Commissioners, having the power 
which was by this clause given to them, 
would doubtless take care to apply every 
penny of the fund to the augmentation of 
every living in Ireland. It ought to be 
entitled a Bill to add to the permanence 
and increase the revenues of the Establish- 
ed Church in Ireland, and not to reform 
its abuses. He begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite whether the 
words *‘as the said Commissioners are 
hereafter directed,” applied to the 84th 
Clause, giving the Commissioners power 
to augment benefices ? 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that the 
84th Clause was certainly referred to. 
The object was to throw the whole into 
one general fund, to apply that fund to 
the general objects of the Bill—such as 
the abolition of the Vestry-cess, &c., and 
then to that purpose of the Bill comprised 
in the 84th Clause—the augmentation of 
benefices up to the amount of 200/. per 
annum. 

Mr. Hume said, he was glad he had 
drawn forth this explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman. In England it was 
with the utmost difficulty that we could get. 
small benefices of even 401. or 500. a-year 
augmented, and yet now they were going 
to give away that which had been admitted 
to be State property, for the purpose of 
increasing an already much overgrown 
establishment. He was surprised, that the 
hon. member for Bradford should deny 
that the Coercive Bill was introduced to 
that House and recommended by his 
Majesty’s Ministers for their adoption 
solely on a pledge that remedial measures 
should be introduced. A similar pledge 
had been given last Session, when the 
Tithe Act was carried; and at the com- 
mencement of the present Session, he told 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
pledge of Government had not been ful- 
filled. The noble Lord admitted, that the 
Government had not been able to carry 
through these measures, but repeated his 
pledge that he would not propose coercive, 
unless he intended to bring in remedial, 
measures; and upon this pledge of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer many hon. 
Members voted for the Coercive Bill who 
would not otherwise have given it their 
support. He had a right, then, to com- 
plain of the manner in which this pledge 
was kept. This measure was not remedial, 
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for it tended to keep up and perpetuate 
that which was the greatest cause of dis- 
content in Ireland, the Church Establish- 
ment—a Church which was in many cases 
a sinecure, in many others greatly over- 
paid, and which the great majority of the 
nation, being of a different persuasion, 
regarded as the badge of their conquest 
and disgrace. He wished to know what 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland thought 
of the alteration ? 

Mr. Secretary Stanley admitted, that 
his noble friend when he brought forward 
the Coercive Bill did state, that he should 
have been exceedingly reluctant to bring 
forward such a measure, unless he also 
meant to bring forward measures for the 
removal of grievances. ‘Two of the most 
prominent of those grievances were repre- 
sented to be the collection of Tithes and 
of Vestry-cess. A Resolution had already 
been passed which would put a stop to 
the collection of tithes, at least, for the 
present; and he then held in his hand a 
Bill for the total abolition of Vestry-cess. 
And if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. O’Connell) would propose any words 
to make that Bill more forcible, those 
words should be added. Was not this a 
performance of their pledge? His noble 
friend never intended to meet what 
appeared to be the expectation of the hon. 
member for Middlesex—namely, to de- 
stroy the Irish Church, for the preamble 
of this Bill was then lying on the Table, 
in which it was expressly stated, that the 
fund to be raised was to be applied to the 
building, &c., of churches, the augmenta- 
tion of small livings, and to such other 
purposes as might conduce to the advance- 
ment of religion, and the efficacy, perma- 
nence, and stability of the United Churches 
of England and Ireland. 

Mr. Littleton expressed his surprise, 
knowing as he did the opinions of the han. 
member for Middlesex, that he should 
object to allawing a clergyman of the 
Established Church 200/. a-year. He, 
however, still said, that the property of the 
Church was subject to the control of Par- 
liament whenever there was a surplus not 
required for the purposes of the Establish- 
ment; and though he gave his willing 
support to the alteration made last Friday 
yet he was thoroughly satisfied that when- 
ever this fund should exceed those wants 
—and the House would every year have 
the means of investigating this point-—the 
sum so increasing beyond the necessities 
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of the Established Church ought to be 
placed at the disposal of Parliament. He 
was convinced the great majority of Mem- 
bers in that House were of opinion that 
the property of the Church was subject to 
the control of Parliament; but he had no 
doubt that the great majority were also of 
opinion that such property ought not 
lightly to be applied to other than religious 
purposes. 

Mr.’ Robinson had voted in the—he 
would call it—memorable minority on 
Friday night, in order to record his dis- 
approbation of the disingenuous and un- 
candid—to use the mildest terms—conduct 
of Ministers in withdrawing the most 
important clause of their own pledged 
Bill. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the 56th Clanse, which had been 
postponed, being read, 

Mr. O'Connell moved an Amendment 
to the effect of totally repealing the 7th of 
George 4th, which, he contended, perpe- 
tuated the worst machinery of the Irish 
Vestry system. Without this repeal the 
clause would be wholly inefficacious as a 
means of relieving the Catholics from the 
Vestry-cess. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that on the 
introduction of this Bill it was never con- 
templated to do away with the whole law 
regulating parochial assessments in Ireland. 
The object of the present Bill was, to regu- 
late the temporalities of the Irish Church, 
and nothing else. ‘To accede to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be at once to put an end to the 
provision now existing for the poor for 
foundlings, and other useful purposes, such 
as fire-engines, to which nobody, whatever 
were his opinions, could be opposed. The 
principle of the present Bill went to relieve 
the Roman Catholics from all Church-cess 
for the support of the Protestant Church. 
He did not mean to defend the 7th George 
4th, and his (Mr. Stanley’s) first act on 
coming into office in Ireland was to bring 
in a bill to amend that Statute with re- 
spect to appeals. The present Bill would 
not remove all that was in that Act, but it 
only permitted such portions to remain as 
were applicable to really useful purposes. 
If a change were to be made, let it be 
done by a Substantive Act of Parliament, 
and not in this incidental manner. 

Mr. O'Connell declared, that this Bill 
was merely a delusion. In the speeches 
of the right hon, Gentleman and his sup- 
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porters on Friday, they asked triumph- 
antly to cover their abandonment of the 
clause then debated, whether the removal 
of the Vestry-cess was nothing, while to- 
day all their boasted pledges were decided 
to be good for nothing. With respect to 
coffins for the poor, and deserted children, 
and fire engines, there was great imposi- 
tion, and for 741. charged, which appeared 
in One of the returns, he did not believe as 
many shillings were expended. He pro- 
tested both against the 7th George 4th, 
and the present Bill as frauds upon the 
people. They were something like the 
surplus of 400,000/. promised, but which, 
upon the examination of the right hon. 
member for Tamworth that night, would 
appear to be no more than 2741. 

Sir Robert Peel never heard a question 
mooted where there appeared so little real 
ground for difference of opinion. The 
object of the Bill was to do away with an 
exclusive Protestant Vestry altogether. 
That was done, and all that was retained 
was what might be effected for general 
purposes by Protestants and Catholics 
indiscriminately, The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin contended for the total 
repeal of the 7th George 4th; but the 
effect of this would be to repeal all the 
Statutes by which any provision existed 
for the poor in Ireland. At present some 
provision was allowed to be made for the 
poor, and from the nature of things the 
Roman Catholics must benefit by it. He 
would take from the return before him St. 
Mary’s parish. There a sum of 248/. was 
voted by the vestry, to which Catholics 
were admitted. Of this one item was 401. 
for coffins for the poor. Of that it could 
not be doubted Catholics had their share. 
The next item was 100/. for foundlings, 
and here also the same principle would 
apply. The system of thus providing for 
deserted children might be in itself unwise, 
but was this and all the other aids thus 
afforded to be at once done away with, 
and without any substitute ? 

Mr. O’Connell said, that Catholics, 
though legally admissible to these vestries, 
were in fact excluded. In Dublin they 
were held in vestry-rooms perhaps twelve 
feet by ten in extent, and the mass of the 
parishioners were kept out. As to the 
401. for coffins in St. Mary’s parish, he 
would allege, that not 10s. of that sum were 
applied to the burial of Catholics. His 
objection was to the machinery of the 7th 
George 4th, which was highly obnoxious. 
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Dr. Lushington did not mean to advo- 
cate the Act complained of, but the effect 
of the Amendment would be, to put an 
end to all legal provision for the poor. 
Perhaps the hon. and learned Member’s 
objection might be obviated by words in 
this clause declaring, that if any parish 
officer hereafter levied any Vestry-cess for 
mere Church purposes, any officer levying 
or suing for the same should be liable to 
pay four times their amount, and to 
double costs. The hon. and _ learned 
Member talked of the Common Law, but 
at Common Law there were many purposes 
most useful, and almost indispensably 
necessary, for which Vestries had no power 
to make a rate. 

Mr. R. Sheil strongly reprobated the 
7th George 4th, both as to appeals and 
costs, and asked whether, as Parliament 
had removed all other distinctions between 
Catholics and Protestants, they would 
permit this one to remain. 

After a few words from Mr. O’Connell, 
in reply—The Committee divided on 
Mr. O’Connell’s Amendment :—Ayes 48 ; 
Noes 189: Majority 141. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aglionby, H. A. Nagle, Sir R. 
Attwood, T. O’Brien, C. 
Baldwin, Dr. O’Callaghan, hon. C. 
Barron, H. W. O’Connell, M. 
Barry, G. 8. O’Connell, D. 
Blake, J. O’Connell, J. 
Butler, hon. P. O’Connor, F. 
Chapman, M. L. O’Connor, Don 
Clements, Viscount O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Dashwood, G. Oswald, J. 
Evans, Colonel Oswald, R. A. 


Evans, G. Perrin, Lewis 
Faithful, G. Roche, W. 
Finn, W. Roe, J. 
Fitzgerald, T. Rotch, B. 
Fitzsimon, C. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Fitzsimon, N. Ruthven, E. 
Hume, J. Seale, Colonel 
Hutt, D. Sheil, R. L. 
Howard, R. Stavely, T. K. 
Jephson, C. D. O. Talbot, J. H. 
Lalor, P. Trelawney, W.L.S. 


Lambert, H. 
Locke, W. 

Lynch, A. IT. 
Macnamara, Major 
Martin, J. 


Vincent, Sir F. 

Walker, C. A. 
PAIRED OFF. 

Methuen, P, C. 


Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 110 being put, which enacts 
that the Commissioners may suspend the 
appointment of clerks to rectories, &c., 
where divine worship shall have been in- 
termitted for three years, 
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Mr. Shaw said, he owed an apology to the 
Committee for having already occupied so 
large a portion of their time in the discus- 
sion of the details of the measure before 
them, but he trusted, that taking into 
consideration the peculiar situation in 
which he stood in reference to the Irish 
branch of the Established Church, they 
would feel,that he was not entirely without 
excuse. He hoped, too, that they would 
do him the justice to acknowledge, that 
while he was uncompromising, he had not 
been vexatious in his opposition, and that 
from the second reading to the present 
time he had endeavoured not to dwell 
upon minor points to which he objected, 
but to lay hold of those broad and striking 
features of the Bill which demonstrated to 
his mind, that it would never pass into a 
law without great and irreparable injury 
to the united Church Establishment. 
While it professed to reform,he had pointed 
out, that its real tendency was to spoliate 
the property and greatly diminish, if not 
altogether destroy, the efficiency of the 
Church. As regarded the question of 
property, he admitted, that the omission 
of the 147th clause which had occurred 
on Friday night was a considerable im- 
provement; but the second ground of 
objection—the contracting the influence 
and crippling the energies of the Protest- 
ant religion in Ireland, remained in its 
full force, and pre-eminently Jay in the 
110th clause, which the Committee had 
then to consider. The principle upon 
which the Government went was, that 
there should not be an incumbent where 
there was not service in a benefice. With 
that he was not inclined to quarrel; he 
allowed it was an evil that there should be 
an incumbent without service being per- 
formed ; but there were two ways of 
remedying the evil—the one to remove 
the incumbent, the other to establish the 
celebration of service. The Government 
proposed the.first, which he (Mr. Shaw) 
could not too strongly deprecate ; but he 
would gladly adopt the second, and assist 
to the utmost in extending the benefits of 
the established religion into every district 
of the country. That was the course which 
the Irish Bishops were successfully pur- 
suing at the very time that it was sought 
to reduce their numbers by nearly one-half, 
and transfer their authority to a kind of 
lay Commission, whose duty the clause 
then under consideration would make it 
to prevent that very extension of the 
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benefits of the Establishment which the 
Bishops had been labouring (and with the 
best effect, to promote. A reference to the 
history of the Irish branch of the Church 
for the last thirty years would best illus- 
trate his meaning. There were iu Ireland 
about 1,400 benefices—it was admitted, 
that in many of them service had not 
been regularly performed; but if they 
went back to the year 1800, it would be 
found, that at that period the observation 
would have applied to at least 700 of 
them, or the half of all the benefices. 
But what was the fact at present? That 
there were, under the anxious care and 
superintendence of the Episcopal Bench, 
new churches built in about 500 out of 
the 700, where they had then been 
deficient, he had no doubt that there were 
at least 100 other places licensed for divine 
worship, where there were not the means 
of buildiag a Chureh, which would leave 
but 100 benefices still unprovided for; 
agreeing, as nearly as could be, with the 
Return lately printed by the House. He 
had gone over that Return with his right 
hon. friend ,the member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Goulburn), whose continued indisposition, 
he lamented to say, deprived the friends 
of the Church of his valuable aid that 
night; and it appeared that deducting 
the cases to which the clause was inap- 
plicable, on account of their being either 
in lay patronage, or parts of unions, or 
rectories entire, with vicarages endowed, 
there would not remain above sixty-six 
benefices of those already returned where 
service had not been performed forthe last 
three years. ‘Take them, however, at 100; 
and let them suppose that such a Bill as 
the present had passed thirty years ago, 
the consequence would have been, that 
instead of 100, 700 benefices would have 
been still unprovided for; and while six- 
sevenths of the only ground that could be 
possibly assigned for suspending these 
incumbents had been already removed, 
and its diminution was rapidly progressing, 
the House was called upon to arrest its 
progress, and to place the remaining 
seventh part out of the pale of the estab- 
lished religion. He protested against the 
right of a state professing an established 
religion so to act; while they tolerated 
other religions,they could only be justified 
as a state in encouraging the one by law 
established—they could not with propriety 
or justice shut out from its benefits any 
portion of the community. As well might 
oF 
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they contend because one class of persons , darkness which surrounded them, But 


-—say for instance the Jews, in regard of 
the observance of the Sabbath—did not 
personally make use of or ask the protection 
of thecivil law of the land—any district of 
the country in which such persons happened 
to reside should be excepted from its 
operation. The same principle applied in 
respect of the established religion as of 
the established law. The clause, compared 


with the progressive improvement then | 


taking place in Ireland, furnished the most 
irrefragable argument against the transfer 
of the ecclesiastical authority to the Com- 
missioners. There had been 500 glebe- 
houses, as well as 500 Churches, built 
within the same period of thirty years ; 
and among the 1,400 beneficed clergy- 
men, there were but 135 who could in 
any sense be called pluralists. Was that, 
then, such an unhealthful state of the 
Church as to demand the undue interfer- 
ence attempted? It was said, that it 
might have been easy to build new 
Churches, but that they were without 
congregations. That he altogether denied; 
and as an illustration of those places where 
churches were not yet built, he could 
state, that in forty new churches or places 
of worship, which had accidentally been 
brought under his consideration as having 
been very recently erected or established, 
there appeared to be averaged congrega- 
tions of nearly 400 persons. Some hon. 
Members argued as if the Established 
Church was malum in se; and that the 
great object was to cut it down, instead 
of extending it. The hon. member for 
Middlesex treated it asa standing army 
in time of peace. The hon. Member 
might wish that neither mind nor body 
should be kept under restraint; but 
while he (Mr. Shaw’ did not desire 
any unnecessary legal control to, be 
exercised over men’s individual actions, 
he would as far as possible multiply the 
ehecks which moral and religious cultiva- 
tion were calculated to produce in the 
general conduct of a people. Independ- 
ently of higher spiritual considerations, 
the clause was, in a mere temporal and 
political one, highly objectionable. Look- 
ing to the circumstances of Ireland in this 
respect, could any one deny, that the 
Protestant resident clergy were an incal- 
culable advantage? THe would not com- 
promise his own opinion that they were 
paramountly so, as holding up the sacred 
light of truth in what he must consider the 








he would even appeal to the Irish Roman 
Catholic Members of that House, whether 
in all the relations of society—in all the 
offices of kindness and benevolence—in 
relieving the poor—advising the unin- 
formed—assisting and comforting those 
that were in sickness or any other distress, 
there could be found more accomplished 
gentlemen, better neighbours, or sincerer 
friends, irrespective of religious distinc- 
tions, than the clergy of the established 
Church in Ireland? He reminded them 
that they were not to be relieved of the 
tithe—that was to be paid the same as 
if the incumbent had not been sus- 
pended; no real benefit could —— 
accrue to any class or to a 
trusted the Government would not sainne 
vere in retaining a clause which would not 
serve the Roman Catholic, or even 
gratify the agitator—while it must per- 
manently injure the established religion, 
and would undoubtedly give — serious 
offence to the whole Protestant population 
of Ireland. Mr. Shaw then read an 
amendment to the effect that all monies 
saved by the suspension of an incumbent 
should be applied for the sole purpose of 
building a Church within the particular 
benefice where such suspension took place ; 
and he said, that he would first divide the 
Committee upon the omission of the whole 
clause—and if that was carried against 
him, he would afterwards move the 
Amendment on the bringing up of the 
Report. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that the ob- 
ject of the clause was quite the reverse of 
that attributed to it by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. That clause was in- 
tended to conduce, and he was sure would 
conduce, to promote the interests of the 
Protestant Church, and the diffusion of 
the Protestant religion in Ireland. The 
way in which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, it appeared, wished to produce that 
desirable end, was by erecting Protestant 
Churches in places where there was no 
Protestant congregation, and where there 
was not even a probability of a Protestant 
congregation. Now the present clause 


went to work in a different manner. It 
proposed to empower the Commissioners, 
the majority of whom would be ecclesi s- 
ties, to transfer the emoluments accruing 
from benefices where no duties had been 
performed for a certain period, and where 
there were no duties to perform, to the ill- 
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aid Ministers and curates of places where 
arge congregations existed, and heavy 
duties were discharged. That was the 
true way to consult the interests of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the hon. and learned 
member for the University of Dublin had 
no need to be so mightily frightened as to 
the anticipated effect of this clause. If 
the words of the clause were—‘“ that the 
celebration of divine worship shall have 
been intermitted therein for the period of 
three years previous to the Ist of January, 
1833,” then, indeed, the hon, and learned 
Gentleman might have some grounds for 
alarm ; but the words in the clause were 
—‘ for the period of three years previous 
to the passing of this Act.” The Act 
would not be passed at least for a month 
to come. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had therefore only to address a cir- 
cular to his constituents—to the 2,000 
Protestant clergymen that existed in Ire- 
land ; and let them sally forth to celebrate 
divine service in all those hitherto neglected 
benefices. They had abundant time to 
perform the work. It would be a pia 
Jfraus, to be sure; but what of that, when 
the interest of the Church was at stake ? 
It would effectually defeat the object of 
the present clause. He had no longer any 
interest in the measure, because it would 
in its present shape altogether disappoint 
the expectations of the people of Ireland. 

Colonel Conolly said, that although he 
had relaxed nothing in his hostility to the 
general principle involved in the Bill, he 
considered the clause then under discus- 
sion as forming one of the most objection- 
able features of the whole measure; it 
bespoke not merely an intention, but a 
manifest desire, on the part of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, to eradicate the Protestant re- 
ligion—a circumstance which he could not 
view without pain, or cease to deplore. 
He was satisfied, that the consequences of 
the measure must be such as he predicted. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for Dublin, in the early part of 
the evening, laid great stress upon the 
return that had been made of the number 
of benefices in which divine service had 
not been performed for three years, but it 
was rather strange, seeing that he was a 
supporter of the measure, that he should 
have selected the diocese of Limerick. 
Now it was notorious that that diocese 
had been for a long period deprived of the 
superintendence of its excellent diocesan, 
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owing to the infirmity of the venerable Pre- 
late; and the return clearly showed, that 
that was the part of Ireland in which the 
greatest number of deserted livings were 
to be found; establishing, as he con- 
sidered, a prima facie case of the conse- 
quences likely to ensue in a diocese where 
the Bishop did not reside. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
in one part of his speech, made a state- 
ment which was not borne out by the fact. 
He said, that churches had been built 
where there was no necessity for them. 
He believed that no such case existed. 
In the three provinces in Ireland with 
which he was connected, he never heard 
of such a circumstance—on the contrary, 
he knew several instances in which 
churches had been built, where the con- 
gregations were at first small, but they 
had gone on increasing, until at length it 
was found necessary to call for the en- 
largement of the Church and for the ap- 
pointment of an additional curate to at- 
tend to the parochial duties. He thought 
the right hon. Secretary had been carried 
away a little by his feelings when he said 
that the best way of preserving the Church 
was by effecting itsdestruction. He could 
not conceive how the right hon. Gentle- 
man could propose to advance the interests 
of the Church at the same time that he 
was curtailing the means of imparting 
moral and religious instruction. He was 
sure that if the clause were not omitted 
altogether, the next best thing that the 
House could do would be to adopt the 
amendment of his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for the University of Dublin. 
Upon common grounds of fairness he put 
it to the House whether it was just, that 
the funds raised within any parish should 
be diverted to other purposes than the 
sustentation of the Church in that particu- 
lar district? The right hon. Gentleman 
undertook to legislate upon the grievances 
of Ireland; but in this instance he did not 
abolish the payment of tithe in the parish 
—he left the burthen, but he removed the 
advantage. He removed every semblance 
of religion in the parish, and then he 
talked of advancing Protestantism. It ap- 
peared to him most extraordinary, that 
while the right hon. Gentleman was de- 
stroying Protestantism, and sweeping it 
from the face of the country, he should in 
the same breath take credit for being its 
most steadfast friend and warmest sup- 
porter. When he considered the three years 
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that had been selected, during which, if 
an intermission of service had occurred 
the benefice was to be declared void, it ap- 
peared to him that a more inappropriate 
period could not have been chosen. The 
clergy during that period had been driven 
from the country for fear of their lives ; 
and Dr. Butler that respected and aged 
gentleman, had been expatriated, and the 
Protestants of his parish would, he feared, 
very soon have to follow their rector. 
The character of Dr. Butler stood without 
impeachment. It had been urged against 
him that he had been bred asurgeon : the 
fact wasso; but from the moment he took 
orders he united medical skill with his 
sacred functions—his house became a dis- 
pensary—and never was there a more 
cheering instance afforded of parochial 
care united with splendid munificence, 
than the conduct of Dr. Butler presented. 
He was driven forth from his parish—not 
because he was an absentee, or supine, or 
neglectful of his duties-—but because, in 
the sphere in which he moved, his conduct 
was such as to do credit to human nature, 
and add dignity to the character of a 
clergyman. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the member for Tipperary looked 
upon the measure with distrust, inasmuch 
as he conceived it was not calculated to 
further his views. Now he objected to it 
because it was too well calculated to 
realize those objects which it was known 
were dear to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He looked upon the measure, in 
fact, as a monstrous stride towards the 
extinction of Protestantism in Ireland. 
He felt sincerely that such must be the 
consequence of the measure; and so feel- 
ing he trasted he might be pardoned for 
warmly expresing those sentiments. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that his objection 
to the proposition before the House was, 
that instead of encouraging the performance 
of divine service in parishes where it had 
not been for some time performed, the Bill 
proceeded upon the principle of preventing 
its performance in future. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks whether we would have a 
church built in every parish, whether there 
was a congregation there or not? By no 
means—but in parishes where it might not 
be deemed adviseab!e to build a church, it 
might be adviseable to license a house for 
divine service. He did not certainly mean 
to say, that even out of these funds they 
should in every case be at the expense 
of building a church; but the utmost 
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benefit having arisen from providing a 
house for the celebration of divine service 
where there was no church, he did not 
think the House ought to object to the 
adoption of a plan which could not be 
attended with a fiftieth part of the expense 
of building a church. The House would 
be enabled to judge of the value of the 
plan, when he stated that even in the 
wild districts of Cunnemara, where there 
was generally supposed to be no Protestant 
population, congregations had come to 
places so licensed. He held in his hand a 
list of the houses licensed in the diocese of 
Tuam, where the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion had an immense preponderance. By 
this list it appeared that one of the houses 
was attended by a congregation amounting 
to 120, another by a congregation of sixty, 
and a third by a congregation of seventy- 
five. Now, although the House might not 
deem it right to build churches for these 
small congregations, he did contend that it 
was the duty of the House to provide them 
with the means of attending divine worship. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think that, upon the whole, the measure 
would be beneficial to the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, but he must say, 
that he greatly doubted whether the Bill 
contained anything which could compensate 
for the shock which that and other clauses 
would give to Protestant feeling in that 
country. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
justification of the clause, to which he had 
previously adverted, referred the House 
to the Return upon the Table, showing the 
number of benefices in which divine 
worship had not been performed for three 
years; but the Return was so imperfect as 
hardly to afford the House the means of 
forming a correct judgment. Taking it, 
however, as he found it, he could not agree 
in the conclusion that the evil which the 
clause was intended to remedy was a very 
crying one. He took up the first page, 
and he found that in the diocese of Clogher 
there was not a single benefice to which 
the clause would apply. He turned to 
the next diocese—that of Meath, and he 
found eight benefices in which divine ser- 
vice had not been performed for the last 
three years. But out of these eight 
there were only two to which the clause 
could apply, for the remaining six were in 
the hands of lay patrons. In Down he 
found only two benefices returned, but in 
neither of them would the clause apply. 
In the next diocese there was only one 
benefice to which the clause could apply— 
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so that in the three first pages of the 
Return he did not find more than three 
benefices to which the clause would apply, 
and was it, he would ask, worth while 
to adopt so dangerous a principle where 
the evil complained of was, comparatively 
speaking, of so trifling a nature? He 
went on and found that in Raphoe and 
Dromore there were no benefices to which 
the clause would apply—and that in Ossory, 
out of twelve benefices, in which divine 
service had not been performed for three 
years, there were only six which came 
within its provisions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had quoted Limerick, in which there 
were sixteen benefices to which the clause 
would apply. [Mr. Stanley: twenty-seven]. 
Yes, twenty-seven benefices in the whole, 
but only fifteen or sixteen upon which the 
clause could be brought to act. But in none 
of these cases had we any calculation of the 
value of the benefices, of the amount of the 
population, or how far the licensing a 
house for divine service might be found 
expedient. He thought it necessary that 
the Protestant feeling in Ireland ought to be 
consulted upon this subject, and that the 
House should pause before it led the Pro- 
testants of Ireland to believe that Parlia- 
ment was capable of countenancing any 
plan which discouraged the Protestant 
religion. Suppose, as had been well urged 
by his hon. and learned friend, the member 
for the University of Dublin ( Mr. Shaw), 
that the principle now about to be acted 
upon had been adopted in the year 
1800. Since that period 500 churches 
and 500 glebe houses had been built in 
Treland, and there was no doubt, that half of 
them never would: have been built, had 
such a Bill as that then before the House 
been passed thirty years ago, and, of course, 
so many places would have been deprived 
of the benefit of a resident clergyman and 
the means of attending divine service. 
What he would now, however, ask of 
the House was, not that a Church 
should be built in every parish, but that a 
house should be allowed to be licensed 
where divine service might be performed, 
in those parishes wherein the building of a 
church might be too expensive, and not 
absolutely necessary for the accommodation 
of the inhabitants. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would deduct the number of 
benefices from the Return to which the 
clause would not apply, he would see that 
the practical result would be small indeed, 
and would but ill compensate for the 
offence which would be given by it to the 
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Protestant feeling in Jreland, and for the 
apparent indifference of the House of Com- 
mons to the religious wants of the people. 

Lord Duncannon thought it neces- 
sary to respect Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant feeling. He was anxious to sup- 
port the Protestant establishment, but not 
in parishes where, there being no Pro- 
testant inhabitants, the benefices were 
merely sinecures——a scandal to the Pro- 
testant Church, and a grievance to the 
Roman Catholic population. 

Colonel Perceval said, that it appeared 
to him that the object of the Amendment 
proposed by his hon. friend, Mr. Shaw, 
was, that the progressive improvement 
now taking place under the superintend- 
ence of the Bishops in Ireland should not 
be put a stop to. He objected to the last 
three years being taken as a criterion—a 
period which was more fertile than any 
preceding period in the expulsion of cler- 
gymen from their livings. It appeared 
that the Bill was to have no operation until 
after the avoidance of the living. If 
peace and tranquillity should be restored 
in Ireland, and if service should be per- 
formed in the parish for fifteen years to 
come, it was not imperative upon the Com- 
missioners to prevent the operation of the 
clause. The noble Lord the member for 
Nottingham stated that in one parish some 
of the parishioners were fourteen miles 
from the Church; that might be a good 
reason for licensing houses, but the cir- 
cumstance added little to the strength of 
the noble Lord’s argument in favour of 
abolishing benefices. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley, to remove all 
difficulty, was willing to take the date of 
the return as the period from which the 
three years should be computed. He 
therefore, moved to insert the words, 
“three years next preceding the Ist of 
February, 1833.” 

This Amendment having been agreed 
to, 

Mr. Estcourt moved the following 
Amendment — namely: to insert after 
“* 1833” the words, “‘ and shall not have 
been resumed and regularly performed 
within six calendar months before such 
avoidance.” 

The Committee divided on this Amend- 
ment—Ayes 63; Noes 237: Majority 
174, 

Clause agreed to, as were the clauses 
to 148, 
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_ The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 


Suerirrs’ Expenses.] Mr. Fysche 
Palmer moved that the House resolve it- 
self into a Committee upon the Sheriffs’ 
Expenses Bill. 

The Solicitor General opposed the Bill, 
many of the clauses of which were highly 
objectionable. 

Mr. Robert Gordon supported the Bill. 
It was important that the expenses to 
which the Sheriff of a county was liable 
should be reduced. 

Mr. Tooke opposed the Bill, which pre- 
sented in his judgment a perfect wanton- 
ness in legislation, Some of its provisions 
were ridiculous. ‘ 

Sir Matthew White Ridley objected to 
the Bill because it went to saddle the 
county, already sufficiently burthened, with 
an annual expense of between 500/. and 
600/. If the learned Solicitor General 
would divide the House on the Motion, he 
would support him. 

Mr. Fysche Palmer denied that its pro- 
visions would impose on the counties of 
England a single additional shilling. 

The House then divided, and the num- 
bers were— Ayes 42; Noes 60: Ma- 
jority 18. 

The Bill was therefore lost. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 25, 1833. 


MinuteEs.] Bill, Read a second time:—Exchequer; 
National Debt. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishops of Lincoun, and of 
LICHFIELD and Coventry, from several Places,—for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for a Factories 
Regulation Bill.—By the Duke of RicumonD, from Drog- 
heda, for Encouraging Public Works in Ireland. 


MINISTERIAL Phan For THE ABOLI- 
TION OF SLAvERY.] The Earl of Ripon 
said, he stood before their Lordships for 
the purpose of introducing, for their con- 
sideration, a question of which no man 
could overrate the importance or the in- 
terest; and he could assure their Lord- 
ships that he approached the execution of 
that duty with such feelings of embarrass- 
ment and anxiety as he had never, in a 
parliamentary life of not much less than 
thirty years’ duration, experienced before. 
He could not but feel, in dealing with a 
subject of such immense importance, how 
much he stood in need of their Lordships’ 
indulgence ; and though, were he to ask 
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that out of any personal considerations, it 
might have the appearance of mock hu- 
mility, he trusted their Lordships would 
extend it to him, out of regard to the 
great question which he rose to bring 
under their notice. The House of Com- 
mons, after much discussion, carried on 
for some years, and in every variety of 
shape, had come to certain Resolutions 
with respect to the subject of slavery in 
his Majesty’s colonies, in which they 
sought the concurrence of their Lord- 
ships. This was a very great, a very 
grave subject. It involved many details, 
affecting not merely the state of a large 
number of individuals whose situation was 
utterly unlike that of any other British 
subjects, but it also involved the interests 
of those under whose control and power 
the first class, whom he had adverted to, 
lived. It likewise involved commercial 
and political interests of unequalled extent 
and magnitude; branching out into a va- 
riety of ramifications which affected almost 
every class of industrious persons in the 
country. It also involved, iv the shape 
in which it now came before their Lord- 
ships, the imposition, or the call to im- 
pose, on the people of this country a very 
considerable sum of money, as the means 
of bringing to a successful issue this most 
difficult and important question. In ask- 
ing their Lordships to accede to these 
Resolutions, he must begin, in the first 
place, by explaining to them the grounds 
on which he did not call for their acqui- 
escence. In the first place, he did not 
ask them to consent to those Resolutions 
from the effect which the consideration of 
the subject had upon his own mind, or 
on account of any fancy or speculation of 
his own; he did not ask them to consent 
to those Resolutions from any wild, or 
enthusiastic, or what might be denominated 
even fanatic views of the abstract principles 
of justice. It was impossible for any 
man, he admitted, to consider this ques- 
tion without having his feelings deeply 
interested ; but, in the situation in which 
he had been placed, having been obliged 
for some years to examine this subject 
closely, as a Minister of the Crown, with 
a view to its satisfactory adjustment, he 
had anxiously, and he hoped successfully, 
endeavoured to divest himself of all those 
feelings which the nature of the question 
was calculated to excite; and to come to 
the discussion of the subject with all the 








calmness which it required, banishing those 
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prejudices and passions which were trou- 
blesome and perplexed guides on questions 
of practical policy. He had not been in- 
duced to take the part he had done on 
this question from any wish or desire to 
conciliate any parties in this country. He 
was well aware that there was a large body 
of persons in this country who had applied 
their utmost energies, for years past, to 
produce on the public mind a deep im- 
pression of the horrors of slavery, and of 
the necessity of abolishing the system. 
He, however, never bad pursued that 
course—he never had been influenced by 
such proceedings, and he would undertake 
to say, that his Majesty’s Government 
had not been influenced by any motives 
connected with the party to which he 
alluded, to subject to change and hazard 
the great interests involved in this im- 
portant question. [The noble Lord ap- 
peared to be extremely ill, and paused for 
some time, but was encouraged by cries 
of “hear, hear.”] | Their Lordships, he 
said, were more indulgent to him than 
he deserved. He would, however, endea- 
vour to explain to the House what were 
the real grounds upon which he asked 
the House to accede to those propositions ; 
in acceding to which he thought they 
would be doing not merely an act of 
justice and humanity, but an act required 
by considerations of public policy. He 
said public policy, and he added that 
emphatically to the two other induce- 
ments which should lead their Lordships 
to take this course; because, however a 
man’s feelings of justice and humanity 
might prompt him, still he ought not to 
proceed hastily, rashly, and without that 
due consideration of the means to meet 
all the difficulties of the case, and secure 
those advantages which public policy de- 
manded. [The noble Lord again evinced 
symptoms of indisposition, and was obliged 
to sit down. | 

The Earl of Winchelsea said that, seeing 
the noble Earl opposite in a state of evi- 
dent illness, his feelings being probably 
excited by the importance of the subject, 
he begged leave to move the adjournment 
of the debate till the following day. 

The Earl of Ripon again rose, and said, 
he begged to thank the noble Earl for his 
kind consideration, but he hoped he should 
yet be able to execute his duty, and he 
should be extremely sorry if, on his ac- 
count, a question of such great importance 
were postponed, He would, with their 
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Lordships permission, proceed to observe, 
that the ground on which he asked their 
Lordships to acquiesce in these Resolu- 
tions was not founded on any vague, in- 
definite, speculative views of a mere ab- 
stract nature. The House of Commous, 
by their Resolutions, had expressed them- 
selves in favour of a change, because the 
present state of things could not possibly 
remain. He should be able, he thought, 
to satisfy their Lordships that a course of 
events, which no human power could check 
or prevent, had brought this question to 
such a point, that if they did not now 
fairly and honestly endeavour to settle it, 
those colonies would be left in a state of 
irretrievable confusion. It was not, there- 
fore, on account of theoretical speculation, 
or what was called sentimental humanity, 
that he asked their Lordships to adopt 
those propositions ; but because, in the 
present state of things, if they did not 
pursue some effectual measures, those 
colonies would be exposed to evils which 
God forbid should ever befall them. He 
was not one of those who could contem- 
plate without dread all those vast interests, 
and that great mass of property connected 
with the colonies, involved in ruin, though 
he was aware that there were some persons 
who supposed that this might take place 
without prejudice to this country. But 
the present proceeding arose out of the 
necessity of the case, and the question 
for their Lordships to consider was—and 
it was founded on the very nature of the 
case itself—whether slavery could be per- 
manent or not? It was, he believed, too 
late to argue, that it should be permanent. 
He had never heard—bhe had never met 
with any man who asserted—he had never 
read in any publication in this country— 
that, as a permanent principle, slavery 
could be maintained in the British domin- 
ions. It had become, therefore, merely 
a question of time, and their Lordships 
had to consider whether the time had or 
had not come when it was necessary to 
deal with it, and if it was necessary to 
deal with it, their Lordships must consider 
in what manner it could be dealt with, 
other than by abolishing it? It was in- 
herent in the very nature of the subject 
itself, that where slavery existed in a civil- 
ized country, and, above all, in a free 
country, the question resolved itself into 
this—whether the time had come for its 
abolition? It might be said, and it was 
true, that slavery was the offspring of the 
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laws of this country; but no man could 
assert that slavery was not uncongenial to 
all the customs and habits of the people. 
It was a question of that nature, that 
when once the mind of the public was 
directed towards it, their Lordships might 
be certain that the desire to put an end 
to the system must proceed, by slow de- 
grees at first, but afterwards with acceler- 
ated velocity, until nothing but its aboli- 
tion could satisfy the nation, and then 
inaction in the Government became im- 
possible. The first blow given to slavery 
was when the public mind was called to 
the consideration of the slave trade ; and 
it was impossible to disconnect the ques- 
tion of the slave trade from that of slavery 
itself. He knew that those who first ad- 
vocated the abolition of the slave trade 
disclaimed any idea of mixing the two 
questions together, and he believed they 
acted rightly and wisely in adopting that 
course ; but to the eye of any statesman, 
or of any person accustomed to deduce 
consequences from preliminary facts, it 
must appear plain, that all the arguments 
in favour of the extinction of the slave 
trade applied also to the extinction of 
slavery itself. No less a man than Mr. 
Burke entertained that opinion, at a time 
when the question had not so much in- 
terest as it possessed at present. In 1780 
Mr. Burke’s searching, philosophic, and, 
at the same time, practical mind, had 
directed itself to this subject; and, though 
the particular plan which he was led to 
contemplate aimed at the mere extinction 
of the slave trade, yet he always laid it 
down as a principle, that the same reasons 
which led to the extinction of the slave 
trade led also to the extinction of slavery 
itself. Let their Lordships look at all the 
evidence and examinations which took 
place when the subject was first brought 
before Parliament—let them look at the 
examinations before the Privy Council, 
and say whether they did not all prove 
that, sooner or later, if Parliament began 
to discuss the principle of the abolition 
of the slave trade, they must come at last 
to the consideration of the abolition of 
slavery itself? It was true the public 
mind was not very hastily directed to this 
particular part of the question. The hor- 
rors of the slave trade were at that time 
quite enough to absorb the public atten- 
tion, but, as time went on, the minds of 
men were called to the consideration of 
slavery generally ; and the facts which 
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were daily elicited with respect to the 
situation of the slaves rendered it impos- 
sible not to come to the discussion of that 
subject, and to the conclusion, that slavery 
must be abolished. [Here the noble Earl 
again paused for a considerable time.] 
His Lordship proceeded. The events of 
war diverted public attention into another 
channel, but, in the year 1806, a measure 
relative to the slave trade was introduced 
by the Government, and a Resolution was 
adopted by the House of Commons which 
he thought was exceedingly proper. He 
recollected it the more particularly, be- 
cause on that occasion he gave his first 
vote on this subject. Most of those who 
felt an interest in the question, and those 
also who in Parliament supported the 
abolition of the slave trade, acknowledged 
the propriety of that Resolution. [Here 
the noble Earl again sat down in a state 
of apparent exhaustion. ] 

The Duke of Buckingham moved, that 
the House do adjourn during pleasure. 

The Earl of Ripon, somewhat recovered, 
again rose. He certainly felt anxious to 
advert to those early proceedings, because 
it appeared to him that all which had 
happened at that time, with reference to 
the discussions on the slave trade, formed 
the basis of everything which had been 
since done on this subject. After the 
peace of 1814, a new point arose on this 
question, and though, perhaps, not very 
directly connected with the proposition 
about to be submitted to the House, ne- 
vertheless it formed an important parti- 
cular in the concatenation of circumstances 
which had brought them, with reference 
to this question, in the situation in which 
they now stood. The exertions of a noble 
friend of his, who, at that time, held the 
office of Secretary of State, and who was 
one of those who doubted the expediency 
of doing away with slavery itself, were 
directed to the subject of the slave trade ; 
but that noble Lord, in all his correspond- 
ence with France, Spain, and Portugal, 
on that question, adduced no reasons 
which, if pushed to their full extent, 
would not be applicable to the extinction 
of slavery itself. That correspondence, 


of course, went forth to the world, and 
the inference to be drawn from the rea- 
soning it contained was, that the slave 
trade was contrary to justice—that it was 
contrary to humanity ; and why? Because 
it was not possible to be carried on with- 
out giving a power to those who were 
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embarked in the trade over men who were 
as free as themselves, and because it could 
not be carried on without perpetuating 
a blot on the character of this country. 
Why, then, were they called on to abolish 
slavery? For the very same reasons. No 
man could say that slavery was just—no 
man could say that slavery was humane 
—no man could say that slavery was con- 
sistent with those principles which they 
had all been taught to venerate and to 
cherish. They had no right to appro- 
priate to themselves the physical force 
and strength of their fellow-men, and 
every principle on which they supported 
the propriety of abolishing the slave trade 
applied with equal cogency to the extinc- 
tion of slavery. ‘Then it became a ques- 
tion of time and means. Was it very 
extraordinary, he would ask, that the 
people of England should be hostile to a 
state of things which was entirely opposed 
to their feelings? It might be said, that 
great interests were involved in_ this 
question, and that great danger might 
be apprehended from a change in the 
system. ‘That argument merely proved 
that they should proceed with caution, 
but it could not apply, and a statesman 
would not apply it, as an answer to the 
general feelings of a whole nation. Un- 
fortunately, in proportion as a desire was 
manifested on the part of the people that 
this system should cease, it produced in 
the minds of those whose property was 
likely to be affected by its feelings ofa very 
contrary description. He did not blame 
—he did not dare to blame—those who 
felt alarm and dismay at the threatened 
extinction of their supposed rights, and 
at the expected diminution of their pro- 
perty—it was natural and proper that 
they should feel apprehension; but the 
effect of it was, to excite more strongly the 
antagonist principle; and the question 
was soon presented in a shape which 
required the decision of the Legislature, 
and which decision could not longer be 
postponed. On the one side was arrayed 
the principle which called for an abolition 
of slavery, and on the other the antagonist 
principle by which that proposition was 
opposed. There were the feelings of 
justice and of humanity on the one hand, 
and of interest and prejudice on the other. 
This tended greatly to complicate the 
question, and to render it one which, if 
not decided by Parliament, must sooner or 
later terminate in acrisis, In 1823, the 
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first great step was taken by Government 
with reference to this question. The 
foundation was then laid for a change 
in the system. In 1823, certain Resolu- 
tions were come to by the House of 
Commons, in which, though they were 
most cautiously—most judiciously worded 
—still they recognised, in the most distinct 
and clear terms, the object at which 
Parliament should aim—namely, the 
ultimate extinction of slavery. The pass- 
ing of that Resolution led to the inevitable 
result at which they had now arrived, and 
contracted this question to one of time 
and means. Since that, a circumstance 
had occurred which had a very great 
influence on this subject, and had, perhaps, 
more than anything else, tended to place 
it in such a state that it could no longer 
remain stationary. That event happened 
in the colony of Demerara. In 1823, an 
insurrection broke out there, and a 
missionary, of the name of Smith, was 
taken up on the charge of fomenting it. 
He was brought to trial, and sentenced 
to death. The execution of the sentence 
was postponed till reference was made to 
the government at home. The decision 
of the Government was, that the sentence 
should not be carried into effect; but, in 
the mean time, the unfortunate man died 
in prison. This, at the first view, might 
not scem to have much effect on the ques- 
tion of abolishing slavery, but it produced 
in this country a strong religious feeling 
on the subject. He would not enter 
into the question as to how far slavery 
was tolerated by religious tenets elsewhere, 
or how it accorded with the precepts of 
the Christian religion. But, in a matter 
of this kind, where men’s feelings were 
deeply interested, if there were superadded 
to those feelings a strong religious convic- 
tion as to the necessity of the extinction of 
slavery, it gave a redoubled vigour to their 
efforts to accomplish their object. Men 
might take a particular course from motives 
of vanity or of ambition. Those incite- 
ments were, however, transient in their 
nature, and passed away; but if, in matters 
of this kind, men’s feelings were mixed up 
with sentiments of a strongly conscientious 
and religious nature, no idea of political 
expediency, no idea of self-interest, none 
of those circumstances which, in ordinary 
cases, might operate, would, in the slight- 
est degree, prevail with them, or prevent 
them from proceeding strenuously in the 
pursuit of that which they believed to be 
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just. At the time to which he was advert- 
ing, the zeal of religious persons in the 
country led them to take a more active 
part in sending out to the West-India 
colonies persons to spread amongst the 
negroes the blessings of religious instruc- 
tion; and whathad happened at Demerara 
induced them to believe, that a bar would 
be interposed to put an end to their efforts 
in endeavouring to disseminate religion 
amongst the slaves—that they would be 
absolutely prevented from doing that 
which they called and considered a positive 
duty; and that they would not be allowed 
to introduce amongst the negroes that 
which they conceived to be essential to 
their eternal happiness. They were, 
therefore, stimulated by every feeling that 
could operate on the mind of man to per- 
severe in their endeavours, in spite of all 
obstacles, to send out religious instructors 
to the colonies. This produced a very 
unfortunate effect. It led the planters, 
generally, to view this class of religionists, 
as particularly hostile to their interests, as 
a body of men who were seeking to destroy 
their undoubted rights. This feeling, from 
its own nature, was progressive, and 
threatened the colonies with the most 
fatal consequences. At length, in 1826, 
the Resolutions of the Commons passed in 
1823 were presented to that House, and 
in those Resolutions their Lordships 
unanimously acquiesced. ‘Their Lord- 
ships, then, as well as the House of Com- 
mons had established the clear and 
undeniable principle, that the time was 
come when slavery should be done away 
with. He knew that the question of time 
was of great importance, and he kuew very 
well the arguments used by those who 
said, that the proper time for the abolition 
of slavery had not yet arrived. When in- 
dividuals said, that the slave was not 
educated—that he did not understand the 
duties attached to a state of freedom, so as 
to enable him to enjoy it-—they asserted 
that which remained to be proved. The 
question was, whether, supposing the 
slave not now fit for freedom, the time 
had not arrived when he was unfit for 
slavery? It certainly appeared to him 
that the slave was now unfit for slavery, 
and that was the most dangerous situation 
in which a large mass of people, still kept 
in slavery, could be placed. It was for 
the West-Indies the most perilous position 
that could be imagined. When the slave 
trade existed such a state of things was 
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fraught with less danger than now. The 
supply was then drawn from year to year 
from the coast of Africa; and those 
negroes who were imported into the colo- 
nies had no notion whatever of the ordi- 
nary relations of civilized life. They knew 
not the moral degradation of slavery, 
and they thought not of extricating them- 
selves from it. But it was a very different 
thing now. The Legislature had to deal 
with the feelings of a half-civilized people, 
who resented the physical sufferings which 
they were obliged to undergo, and whose 
information produced strong and fearful 
irritation of mind. ‘This was the necessary 
result of the abolition of the slave trade : 
because, the moment they cut off the ordi- 
nary supply of slaves, they obliged the 
planter to depend on those he could rear 
on his estate. They compelled him, from 
the necessity of the case, to place his slave 
in a perfectly different situation. The 
planter was forced to administer to the 
comforts of his slave; and, above all, to 
administer to the wants of his mind—ren- 
dering him intelligent, teaching him to 
read and write, and, finally, making him 
not only an intelligent being, but a Chris- 
tian man. When the measure of the Legis- 
lature, by the abolition of the slave trade, 
brought about this change, they completely 
altered the relations between the master 
and the slave. They taught the latter 
that the endurance of the lash was disho- 
nourable, and that the chance of exposure 
to it was degrading. Now, he would call 
upon their Lordships to look at the evidence 
of those who wished to abolish slavery at 
once, and of those who were adverse to 
that proposition. The missionaries, or, as 
some called them, the enthusiasts, told the 
world, that the slaves were in such a state 
as to be perfectly fit to enjoy their freedom, 
the importance of which they completely 
comprehended. Those persons aftirmed, 
that the slaves only required the ordinary 
stimuli, by which individuals were induced 
to labour, to work as freely and as cheer- 
fully as any body of free men. The en- 
deavour to improve the condition of the 
slaves had materially altered their cha- 
racter and dispositions. That the ame- 
lioration had been carried far enough to 
produce all the effects that might be ex- 
pected to result from it, he did not say ; 
but the evidence of both parties proved, 
that the negroes were in that state of in- 
creased intelligence and improvement 


which rendered them, even if they should 
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be as yet unfit to be completely free, 
utterly unfit to continue slaves :— 

Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet, 
The great mass was so far under the 
influence of mind as to render it impossible 
to prolong the present system with any 
degree of safety. The catastrophe that 
must inevitably result from such an attempt 
could only be prevented by entertaining 
the Resolutions which he should submit 
to the House, and adopting the practical 
measures to which they were intended to 
lead. How did the matter stand with 
respect toslavery? The Legislature could 
not carry things back ; could it allow them 
to stand still? Impossible; and, even if 
it were practicable, ought their Lordships, 
as forming part of a free and Christian 
Legislature, to take no part in procuring 
both for the slaves and the planters bene- 
ficial results from that change which all 
now agreed was inevitable. In relation 
to a question of this kind, upon which 
men’s feelings were interested, the Legis- 
lature could not avoid advancing; and 
it would be dangerous to make the attempt. 
The Ministers, therefore, felt it to be their 
duty to take the subject up as they best 
could, and submit to Parliament the out- 
line of an arrangement, in the hope of 
giving satisfaction, as faras possible, to all 
parties. Could any one doubt, if this ques- 
tion had not been taken up on the respon- 
sibility of his Majesty’s Government, that 
the result would on been to produce a 
much more dangerous state of things, and 
one which it would be infinitely more dif- 
ficult to control? In order to avoid such 
dangers and difficulties, Government con- 
sidered it to be their duty to act as they 
had done. He knew that, according to 
the ordinary practice of political party and 
opposition tactics, all this might be repre- 
sented as extremely absurd conduct on the 
part of Government, and they might be 
blamed for yielding to a pressure, which, 
if they had only had a little spirit, they 
might have successfully resisted. He 
could not believe, whatever might be said, 
that any one would really think thus, or 
that any person who took the trouble to 
look at the state of things, past and pre- 
sent, in the colonies, could deny, that the 
Ministers charged with maintaining the 
peace of those colonies, and preserving 
them as useful and valuable appendages 
of the Crown, would not have shamefully 
abandoned their duty, if merely on account 
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the settlement of the question, they had 
left it to take its chance without under 

taking the matter on their own responsi 

bility, and calling for the assistance of 
Parliament to aid them in the accomplish- 
ment of such a measure as should set the 
subject at rest. Having described the 
motives which had influenced bis Majesty’s 
Government in the course adopted by them 
on the present occasion, it now became 
his duty to state as shortly as he could the 
general nature of the propositions which 
they had recommended to the other House 
of Parliament, which that House had 
adopted, and in which he trusted that their 
Lordships would concur. The first Reso- 
lution was, ‘‘ That immediate and effectual 
measures be taken for the entire abolition 
of slavery throughout the colonies, under 
such provisions for regulating the condition 
of the negroes as may combine their wel- 
fare with the interests of the proprietors.” 
It was unnecessary for him to add any- 
thing on the subject of that Resolution. 
If the view he had taken of the subject 
were correct in reference to the necessity 
for an extinction of slavery, the Resolution 
would follow as a corollary upon the pro- 
positions he had laid down. He flattered 
himself, that !t was evident slavery must be 
abolished, and that no one would deny, 
if slavery were to be extinguished, that it 
was fit it should be extinguished under 
such regulations as might combine the 
well-being of the negroes with the inter- 
ests of the proprietors. The second Reso- 
lution was, “That it is expedient that all 
children born after the passing of any Act 
of Parliament for this purpose, be declared 
free; subject, nevertheless, to such tem- 
porary restrictions as may be deemed ne- 
cessary for their support and main- 
tenance.” Now, it was quite clear, that 
if the Legislature were to do anything in 
the way of establishing the freedom of 
those beyond childhood, the same prin- 
ciple rendered it absolutely necessary to 
extend the advantage to individuals who 
should be afterwards born, or who might 
be of too tender an age at the passing of 
the Act to participate fully in its benefits. 
He, therefore, conceived that this proposi- 
tion was one to which no objection could 
he taken. He was aware that the plan 
of extinguishing slavery, by declaring all 
children born after a certain date abso- 
lutely free, was a favourite one with many 
abolitionists; at the same time he had 
always felt, in common with the late Mr, 
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Canning (among others), that such a 
system could not be reduced to practice 
without incurring great risks, indsmuch 
as the plan must produce such a marked 
distinction between certain classes of 
negroes as to render it impossible to carry 
it into effect without endangering the 
tranquillity of the colonies. Although it 
was necessary, therefore, that any mea- 
sure for the abolition of slavery should 
embrace the freedom of negro children, he 
thought it impolitic and unwise to confine 
the process of emancipation tothem. Go- 
vernment, inconsideration of this difficulty, 
had devised an intermediate and proba- 
tionary state, which, while it relieved the 
negro from the harsher parts of slavery, 
would not deprive the planters of the ad- 
vantage of his services during such time 
as might appear adequate to afford the 
master reparation for the establishment of 
his entire freedom. He did not say, that 
it was impossible to have devised a scheme 
by which all might be made free at an 
early period ; on the contrary, he thought 
such a plan quite practicable, and that 
inducements might be held out sufficient 
to cause the negroes to labour steadily, 
they receiving wages for their labour, 
He thought that the facts of the case were 
against the supposition, that out of mere 
idleness and extreme indolence, the ne- 
groes would abstain, if not compelled to 
Jabour, from all kinds of exertion. The 
slave might be idle, but it did not follow 
that the emancipated negro would refuse 
togwork. Why should the slave be other- 
wise than idle when the whip was not 
hanging over his head, seeing that he had 
no motive to labour but compulsion? But 
under other circumstances, why should it 
be supposed that the negro was constitu- 
tionally more idle than other men? He 
was not found to be so in Africa, where 
the best and latest inquiries proved him 
to be addicted to agriculture, and that he 
had carried many of the arts of civilized 
life to a considerable extent. In Africa 
the negro was known to have acquired a 
good deal of skill in some branches of 
manufacture, and although compared with 
Europeans he must be accounted un- 
civilized, there was nothing to prove the 
existence of any physical or moral differ- 
encewbetween the negro and other men 
with respect to a disposition to labour. 
The motive which induced people to work 
was want: labour they must, or . they 
could not support life; and the same mo- 
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tive which impelled men to exertion in 
Europe would, if applied in the West- 
Indies, induce the negro to labour. There 
was a great deal of evidence to prove that 
the negro was capable of being influenced 
by the same stimulus which worked upon 
the rest of mankind, and induced them to 
labour. How account for the negro spend- 
ing his leisure time, not in idleness, but 
in active labour, with a view to obtain 
additional comforts and luxuries—how 
account for this fact upon any other prin- 
ciple than that referred to? He knew it 
had been said, that among the free negroes 
in the West-Indies there was nothing but 
idleness and vice, but he denied the accu- 
racy of the statement; and, as a proof of 
its incorrectness, would refer their Lord- 
ships to the case of great numbers of free 
negroes who maintained themselves by 
their own exertions in Antigua and the 
Bahamas. But even if these individuals 
did not labour in so satisfactory a man- 
ner, it should be recollected who they 
were; they were not creoles, but negroes, 
captured in slave-ships coming from dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, speaking different 
languages, having no common bond of 
union, none of the habits considered ne- 
cessary to honest and persevering industry, 
and yet, in point of fact, no people in the 
world laboured more assiduously. It was 
said, that they would not labour in the 
cultivation of sugar. It could hardly be 
expected, that they should, where sugar 
cultivation was the badge of slavery, and 
in which free negroes probably could not 
find adequate employment while slave 
labour was directed to that branch of 
cultivation. He thought the inference 
was, that if all were free, all would be 
disposed to labour. He knew that many 
doubted, whether the negroes, if they 
were manumitted all at once, could be 
induced to labour by the fear of want on 
the one side, and the hope of wages on the 
other. Without entertaining any such 
apprehension, he admitted it to be fit and 
prudent to establish some sort of interme- 
diate and probationary state between 
slavery and perfect freedom, under a 
qualified compulsion. The proposition by 
which this scheme was to be effected, 
went upon the principle, that every slave 
was to be registered after a given date as 
an apprenticed labourer, and that fora 
period of twelve years he should be under 
the obligation of labouring forty-five hours 
a-week (seven and a-half hours per day) 
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for his existing employer, the remainder 
of his time being left to himself to be 
disposed of in the cultivation of the soil, 
or in any other way most conducive to his 
own interest. The effect of this system 
would be, to give the master the advantage 
of the compulsory services of his negroes 
to a certain extent; but he was deprived 
of the power of punishment, which was 
not to be inflicted on any apprenticed 
labourer except in pursuance of the 
sentence of an authorized Court. It was 
hoped that, under this plan, the same sys- 
tem of cultivation would go on, at least to 
a great extent—whether to the same extent 
as at present it was impossible to say— 
but there was no reason to suppose that 
the planter would not derive sufficient ad- 
vantage from the labour of his negroes to 
remunerate him for their maintenance, 
which he was to be compelled to supply 
in future in like manner as at present. By 
this apprenticeship the negroes were to ac- 
quireall the rights and privilegesof freemen, 
subject to the conditions and restrictions 
referred to. The next proposition, which 
was contained in the fourth Resolution, was 
one of very great importance, not only on 
account of the principle on which it pro- 
ceeded, but because of the mannerin which 
it might affect the people of this country. 
He must here premise that he had never 
contemplated any measure of emancipa- 
tion without reference to what might be 
due to the existing owners of the negroes. 
This consideration constituted one of the 
great difficulties of the question; for they 
must take into consideration the risk and 
loss to which the planters might be 
exposed; at the same time they all well 
knew, in days like those, how much and 
how unfavourably every addition to the 
public burthens affected the minds of the 
people. However, he was of opinion, 
although Parliament possessed the power 
of altering the relation between master 
and slave, that it could not do so without 
giving to the former a just and adequate 
compensation. The people of this 
country had, over and over again, ex- 
pressed their extreme anxiety for the 
extinction of slavery, and he could not be- 
lieve that they would have done so with- 
out being prepared to take their share of 
the burthens which the proposed remedy 
of the evil might naturally be expected to 
produce; therefore, he thought it by no 
means unreasonable to call upon Parlia- 
ment to place at his Majesty’s disposal a 
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large sum of money in order to effect the 
extinction of slavery. He knew, that 
there were persons who, reasoning on the 
abstract proposition as to the right of pro- 
perty in man, thought it about as great a 
crime to give compensation to the slave- 
owner as to permit the existence of slavery; 
but the State (which never died, seeing it 
always survived in its acts and their con- 
sequences) had given its sanction and en- 
couragement to that species of property ; 
and if the property thus created were 
taken away, ,reason, justice, and common 
sense, demanded that the State should give 
compensation tothe owners. ‘The amount 
proposed to be granted in the way of com- 
pensation was 20,000,000/., a large sum, 
undoubtedly; but would any one say 
that, if by this contribution so great a 
question could be settled in such a manner 
as to relieve the colonies from danger, and 
prepare and satisfy the wishes of the peo- 
ple of this country—would any one say, 
that the grant was not equally noble and 
necessary? The last Resolution to which 
he had to advert was, “‘ That his Majesty 
be enabled to defray any such expense as 
be may incur in establishing an efficient 
stipendiary magistracy in the colonies, 
and in aiding the local legislatures in 
providing, upon liberal and comprehensive 
principles, for the religious and moral 
education of the negro population to be 
emancipated.” In relation to this Reso- 
lution, he must say, that as in so great a 
change many internal precautions and 
police regulations would be necessary in 
the colonies, it was fair that at least a part 
of the expense should be defrayed by the 
mother country. It would be unwise to have 
all questions that might arise between 
master and labourer to be decided by the 
local magistracy; and great advantage 
might be expected to arise by sending 
from this country persons totally exempt 
from party feeling to act as Magistrates in 
the colonies in such cases. It was not 
reasonable, however, to expect the colo- 
nies to bear the expense of such a magis- 
tracy, which it was therefore proposed 
should be borne by the mother country. 
As to religious instruction, Parliament 
had some years ago charged the revenues 
of this country with no inconsiderable sum 
to maintain in the colonies an establish- 
ment connected with the Church of Eng- 
land, so that the principle of providing for 
the religious instruction of the negroes was 
clearly established, and he supposed would 
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not now be disputed, Although it was 
not proposed to pay dissenting teachers, yet 
it was thought necessary to make some 
alteration in the law on the subject. It was 
doubted whether such persons had at 
present full scope for the exercise of their 
zeal and talents, and it was considered 
necessary to remove all difficulties and ob- 
stacles out of their way, and leave the 
religious instruction of the negroes fairly 
open to the exertions of any individuals 
who should endeavour to extend to their 
fellow-creatures in the colonies the benefit 
of the consolations of that religion which 
they thought it their bounden duty to 
diffuse. He believed, that he had now 
gone through most of the topics on which 
he had to address their Lordships, con- 
nected with this important subject, though 
he was sensible—painfully sensible—of 
the very imperfect mode in which he had 
executed his task—an imperfection for 
which he could offer no excuse. He had 
had some experience in matters of this 
kind, which ought to be familiar to him, 
inasmuch as his life had been passed in 
dealing with public affairs; and he really 
could scarcely account, even to himself, 
for the very imperfect manner in which 
he had addressed the House. He could 
not pretend to speak to their Lordships 
with the authority, weight, and eloquence 
of the great men who had preceded him 
on this subject, but who had passed away 
—such men as Pitt, Fox, and Burke, or 
as Wilberforce and Lord Grenville among 
the living—(and among the other illus- 
trious dead who had distinguished them- 
selves on this subject, he might mention 
the names of Lord Londonderry and Mr. 
Sharpe). He repeated he could not 
speak with the authority of such men, but 
nevertheless he hoped he had spoken in 
their spirit. They would have urged the 
question with an eloquence and power of 
which he was incapable ; they would have 
laboured under no imperfection or impe- 
diment, nor stood in need of any apology. 
Nevertheless, following, as he humbly 
trusted, in the track of those great men, 
and attempting but in vain to adopt their 
sentiments and feelings, he had called 
upon the House to entertain this import- 
ant subject. Their Lordships had the 
advantage of the riper experience of later 
times, which some of the illustrious men 
who were gone did not enjoy, and, resting 
upon that experience, he thought he might 
with confidence ask the House to agree 
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to propositions which he considered calcu- 
lated to promote the public good; and of 
which, if passed and carried ivto effect, 
the fame would not rest with him, but 
with Parliament and the English nation. 
If their Lordships, in concurrence with 
the other branch of the Legislature, should 
bring this most momentous and difficult 
question to a safe and satisfactory issue, 
they would accomplish one of the greatest 
triumphs of justice and humanity which 
had ever been achieved within the walls 
of Parliament. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving the first Resolution. 
The Duke of Wellington said, he could 
assure their Lordships, that he fully shared 
with the noble Earl in feelings of diffidence 
at rising to address their Lordships upon 
the present question. Indeed it was im- 
possible for any man, be his talents and 
abilities what they might, and his means 
of bringing those talents and abilities into 
the field ever so great, not to feel diffi- 
dence and anxiety when he contemplated 
that the question upon which he had to 
deliver his opinions involved a most im- 
portant and most serious change in the 
condition of 800,000 of his fellow-beings. 
Notwithstanding, however, the influence 
which his feelings might have with him, 
the very importance and the very magni- 
tude of the question made it imperative on 
him to rise in his place and endeavour to 
show, that in many of his statements and 
most of his conclusions the noble Earl was 
not supported either by facts or sound 
reasoning. Without further preface, there- 
fore, he would at once proceed, as nearly 
as he could in their proper order, to com- 
ment upon different points in the noble 
Earl’s speech. In the first place he had 
to observe that he fully concurred with the 
noble Earl in thinking, that the first blow 
given to the system of slavery took place 
when the vote was passed by the British 
Legislature for the abolition of the slave 
trade; butit did not, he contended, follow, 
that because that first blow was given in 
the year 1806, since which period other 
measures on the subject were adopted, it 
was therefore necessary in the year 1833 
to come to such Resolutions as those 
which had been that night proposed for 
their Lordships’ adoption. It was not that 
he intended to endeavour to prevail on 
their Lordships not to pass those Resolu- 
tions that he now rose; but he felt that 
he owed it to himself, as well as to those 
with whom he had acted during ditlerent 
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Administrations on the present subject, to | 
point out to their Lordships that the con- 
sequences to which they were brought on 
that occasion did not follow from the 
grounds Jaid by the noble Earl. In the 
first place he begged to remind the 
noble Earl, that on the discussion on the 
abolition of the slave trade it was more 
than once denied by those who advo- 
cated that measure that there was any 
intention on their parts to follow it up 
by any proposition for the abolition of 
slavery. On the contrary, it was fre- 
quently stated by those who argued most 
strenuously for the measure, that it was 
not intended the abolition of the slave 
trade should be followed by a measure for | 
the abolition of slavery. The intention.at | 
that time was, by the abolition of the slave | 
trade, to ameliorate the condition of the | 
slave, and improve the general frame of | 
society throughout the colonies. But he | 
(the Duke of Wellington) could not, from | 
all he had ever heard or read, believe, that | 
it was, even by those who on general 
grounds contended for the abolition of the 
slave trade, intended to follow up the 
establishment of such a system as might 
lead to those desirable results by the abo- 
lition of slavery itself. That men might 
have looked forward to the abolition of 
slavery as a remote consequence of the 
improvement of the state of society, of 
the amelioration in the state of the slave 
population, and in the general improve- 
ment of the colonies, all of which doubt- 
less were contemplated, and all of which 
had unquestionably been the consequence 
of the abolition of the slave trade—there 
could be no doubt; but that the one was 
to be considered as the immediate conse- 
quence of the other he (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) denied, and challenged the noble 
Earl or any of his colleagues to substanti- 
ate it. Neitherdid the question which was 
that evening brought under discussion 
arise from anything that had taken place } 
in Parliament in 1814, nor, he would con- 
tend, from what passed on the subject in the 
Session of 1822-3. In 1814 it was perhaps 
in the recollection of their Lordships, that a 
noble friend of his, who was then at the head 
of the Foreign Department, did all in his 
power, by treaties and negotiations, and 
the exercise of all the inffuence he pos- 
sessed, and all the means he could devise, 
to induce Foreign Powers to join Great 
Britain in abolishing the slave trade; but 
he positively asserted, that his noble friend’s 
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measures with that view did not go to the 
abolition of slavery, nor were they ever, 
he believed, stated to tend to the effecting 
of that object. There was, it was true, 
something of an opinion expressed at that 
time that the improvement in the condition 
of the slave, and of the state of society 
in the colonies, was likely, at some period 
or other, to lead to the abolition of slavery ; 
but he again asserted, that the probability 
of any such event never was stated as a 
reason for the abolition of the slave trade. 
He came then to speak of the proceedings 
on the subject during the Session 1822-3. 
Many of their Lordships would doubtless 
recollect that during that Session the indi- 
vidual (Mr. Canning) who was conducting 
the affairs of his Majesty’s then Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons proposed 
certain Resolutions which had for their 
object the ulterior abolition of slavery in 
the colonies. Now that, he contanlid, 
was the first occasion on which the ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery was men- 
tioned on authority in either House of 
Parliament. And what, he asked, did Mr. 
Canning say upon that occasion? What 
were the Resolutions which he then pro- 
posed? The noble Earl, it was evident, had 
not attentively read those Resolutions, orhe 
would not have instanced them as leading 
directly to those which he had that night 
moved. ‘The Resolutions of Mr. Canning 
stated a distant period for the abolition of 
slavery. They stated, that if the emanci- 
pation of the slaves was to take place at 
all it should take place only at that period 
when they had been civilized, after mea- 
sures had been taken to enable them to 
better their own conditions, and, in short, 
after they were found to be in a state of 
society in which, for their own interests, 
as well as for the interests of the slave 
proprietor himself, emancipation should 
become feasible. Towards the accom- 
plishment of that object Parliament had 
from time to time adopted various Reso- 
lutions, and Orders in Council were issued, 
all of which tended to ameliorate the 
condition of the slave, to educate him, 
and to render him fit for that situation in 
which it was the object and intention of 
the Resolutions of 1823 that he should 
ultimately be placed. From 1823 down- 
wards measures having these objects in 
view were taken by the Government and 
the Colonial Legislatures, to which the 
noble Earl had very properly done justice. 
He also, must do the Colonial Legislatures 
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justice, and say of them, that although 
they did not perform all that was required 
of them by Government, they did so 
much that there had been no Colonial 
Secretary in office between 1823 and 1830 
who had not expressed approbation of 
their conduct. Therefore, it was not con- 
sistent with the facts of the case to say 
that the Colonial Legislatures did nothing 
to accomplish the ultimate object of the 
Legislature. Afterwards, in 1830, came 
the Order in Council issued for the pur- 
pose of regulating these matters in the 
Crown Colonies; and he would here ob- 
serve, that the intention of Government, | 
manifested so early as 1823, was to keep | 
these colonies in advance of the other | 
colonies, with a view to their affording | 
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a desire to press it in a crude and undi- 
gested shape upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment. It was taken up without any ne- 
cessity in those years, and the consequence 
was, that their Lordships had the question 
brought before them in its present prema- 
ture state. The fact was, that the slaves 
were not one whit better prepared for 
emancipation at the present day than they 
were in 1830. The business of the Go- 
vernment, therefore, if a wise policy had 
been pursued, would have been, to have 
begun the measures of preparation in the 
Crown colonies, and those measures being 
put into practice, a good exainple would 
thus have been set to the Legislatures of 
the other colonies, which, with a little ex- 
ertion, made in the spirit of conciliation on 
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examples which the others might be in- | the part of the Government, they might in 
duced to follow. Bythe Order in Council | a short time be induced to follow. When 
of 1830, certain very important measures | that progress had been made, then the Go- 
were determined on. The order went, in | vernment might have brought the question 


the first place, to the appointment of pro- | forward with a view to ulterior measures. 


tectors of slaves; secondly, Sunday mar- | 
kets were prohibited, and governors were | 
empowered to appoint a market-day; | 
there was a prohibition of Sunday labour 
—the whip was not to be carried at work 
—females were not to be punished by 
whipping—a register of punishments was 
required to be kept—slaves were declared 
competent to marry—slaves might acquire 
property—slaves in certain cases were not 
to be separated from their families—fees 
on manumissions were abolished—slaves 
might effect their manumission by a com- 
pulsory process—the evidence of slaves | 
was to be admitted—-forfeiture of slaves 
was ordered in certain cases. This was | 
the state of things in 1830. It was true, 
that the sentence of death passed on Mr. 
Smith, the missionary in Demerara, did | 
produce a considerable sensation in this 

country, and added to the feeling against | 
the existence of slavery. He did not deny | 
the fact; but was that a ground for such | 
an important change as was now proposed 
in the condition of the negro? That 
change, he repeated, had been contem- | 
plated only as a measure which was to take | 
place after the negroes themselves had 
been a Jong time in the progress of im- 
provement. Knowing, ashe did, the power 
of the Government to arrest popular ex- 
citement, which made him wish that Minis- | 
ters would exercise it more frequently, he 
saw no object which they could gain by 
taking up this question in the manner they 
did in 1830 and 1831], unless it was from 


But instead of that, the Government came 
forward with the Orders in Council of 
1831, which had no sooner gone out to 
the colonies than they were found to be 
impracticable. These orders were first 
issued to the Crown colonies, and instruc- 
tions were sent to the Colonial Legislatures 
to enact them into laws; but the whole 
attempt was a failure, and the Orders were 
withdrawn from the Crown colonies, and 
afterwards from the Colonial Legislatures ; 
and yet what was the result? Wh 

these preparatory measures of 1830 and 
1831 having been found impracticable, 
the Government now took on itself the 
responsibility of forcing on the question 


of slave emancipation. Now, on that 
subject, there were some important points 


on which the noble Earl had not touched 
atall,some on which he had said very little, 
and what he said on others was not 
only inconsistent with his own former 
statements, but with the acts of Govern- 
ment. The noble Earl had said, that there 
was no proof whatever, that slaves when 
made free in our colonies would not work 
for hire. In this he begged to differ widely 
from the noble Earl. He thought, that 
his statement in that respect was incon- 


sistent with the circumstances in which 


the negro slaves were placed in our colonies, 
When a question was raised respecting the 
emancipation of large bodies of men, who 
had been most of them from their birth in 


| a state of slavery, the first thing, as it ap- 
| peared to him, to be considered was, 
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whether those slaves were in a condition 
to fit them for freedom; and, next, whe- 
ther, when they were made free, it was 
probable that they would work for their 
former masters for hire? The noble Earl 
had said, that there was no proof to show 
that they would not. But, he must con- 
tend, that the onus of bringing proof lay 
on the other side of the question. Where 
were the instances in which large bodies of 
slaves had been emancipated in tropical 
climates, and had shown a willingness to 
do the same kind of work as before? The 
case of the slaves emancipated in Columbia 
had been cited as an illustration ; but sup- 
pose that 100,000 slaves emancipated in 
Colombia had shown a disposition to la- 
bour for hire, that would not prove the 
wisdom or sound policy of emancipating 
more than 800,000 slaves in our own colo- 
nies. It would not establish any proof 
that, when emancipated, those negro slaves 
would be willing to work for hire. But he 
by no means, concurred with the noble 
Earl as to the sufficiency of the case of 
Colombia as a case in point. He had very 
good authority—that of a very intelligent 
individual resident in Colombia at the time 
—for taking a very different view of that 
case. That individual had described the 
experiment as a dangerous one, from the 
difficulty which was found of getting 
the emancipated slave to work atall. This 
was further proved by the fact, that in four 
or five years afterwards it was found ne- 
cessary to introduce a measure for the 
promotion of agriculture, which measure, 
it was admitted, was called for by the 
difficulty found of getting the free negroes 
towork. He had troubled their Lordships 
on this part of the subject on a former oc- 
casion, and would not now urge it further ; 
he would only ask them to look at their 
own colonies in tropical climates, and see 
whether they could find any disposition in 
the free negro to work in the low grounds. 
If they looked at Surinam, or any other of 
the tropical colonies, they would perceive 
a total absence of any disposition on the 
part of the free negro to work for hire, or 
for any other consideration, But, said 
the noble Earl, the negroes work in Africa. 
He begged the noble Earl’s pardon for 
expressing his dissent from that assertion ; 
but the question was not whether they 
worked in Africa, but whether it was prob- 
able they would work for hire in the low 
grounds of our tropical climates. Ile was 
aware, that in a country with which he 
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was well acquainted, men were found to 
work for hire in the low grounds of tro- 
pical climates, but those were men who 
were divided into castes, in which their 
feelings and prejudices operated on them 
more than any other consideration, and to 
those causes might be attributed their un- 
willingness to work under such circum. 
stances. The case, however, was very 
different in our West-India Islands. There 
always was, and there ever would be, a 
difficulty in getting men to work in tropical 
climates more than would be sutficient to 
provide themselves with the common neces- 
saries of life. After they had got these, 
their great luxury was, to repose in the 
shade, and this was a luxury which they 
could procure by refraining from labour ; 
but, begging the noble Earl’s pardon, he 
must say, that he was inconsistent with 
himself, on the subject of this question of 
the willingness of free negroes to work for 
hire. In some of his former communica- 
tions to the colonists on this subject, the 
noble Earl had admitted the necessity of 
coercion. Indeed, unless he was much 
mistaken, the plan of emancipation which 
the noble Earl had himself originally pro- 
posed—-and, although the plan was not 
before Parliament, as it had reached the 
public through the Press, he thought he 
had a right to allude to it—in that plan the 
noble Earl fully admitted, that, unless some 
very strong measures were taken, it was 
not to be expected that the manumitted 
slave population would labour for hire, and 
had proposed that, in order to induce them 
to labour, there should be a measure of 
coercion in the shape of a tax on the im- 
port of provisions. Now, he would be glad 
to know how, if the negro were not likely 
to work as an apprentice, it was to be ex- 
pected that he would work after the period 
of his apprenticeship had expired, and, 
consequently, after all the means with 
which, at present, the planter was armed to 
compel that work were at anend? He 
could not indeed conceal from himself the 
fear, that the consequence of the removal 
of all control would be a total and com- 
plete cessation of the valuable produce of 
the colonies. He must say,that he consi- 
dered the Government no very good au- 
thority for the assertion that free negroes 
would be found willing to work for hire, 
for Ministers themselves seemed to have 
no fixed opinion on the subject. They first 
sent out their Orders in Council, which they 
soon withdrew as impracticable, and in the 
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short space of three months, they had 
changed their plan several times, and in 
some of its most important features. First, 
there was the plan by which the negro was 
to be coerced into labour by a tax on pro- 
visions, which would force him to do a 
greater share of work; that was to be 
accompanied by a loan to the colonists of 
15,000,0002. He wished to know why 
were they to give or to lend 15,000,000/. 
to the colonists, if the freed negroes were 
likely to work? He could easily under- 
stand the principle of compensation for the 
difference in the amount of labour done by 
the slave and the free negro; but then, 
what became of their boasted improvement 
of the negro, and of his willingness to work, 
when he was placed in a great degree at 
his own disposal? If these improvements 
were as they were described, why give 
compensation 7—if no such improvement 
was yet to be found, then all these mea- 
sures were premature. This part of the 
plan of coercion by the tax on provisions 
was given up: and then came the plan of 
apprenticeship, which was also to be ac- 
companied by a gift of 15,000,0002. [A 
noble Lord: 20,000,000/.] No; that 
was the result of a subsequent change: 
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for, in about a fortnight afterwards, just 
after the Easter holydays, they found this | 
turned into a gift of 20,000,0002. Now, 
seeing that these various changes were 
made by the same set of noble Lords and 
right hon. Gentlemen, who now recom- 
mended the Resolutions before the House 
to their Lordships —seeing so little accord - 
ance in their plans, or so little adherence | 
to any fixed principle—considering that | 
the noble Earl in his address to the House, 
had left some of the most important parts | 
of the measure unexplained, and had 
touched on others so very lightly, he must 
say, that he looked to the whole plan with 
less of confidence than he had ever viewed | 
any great measure that had been submitted 
to Parliament. If, he repeated, these free 
negroes should work, and if there should | 
be a return of sugar to the country, for | 
what was the compensation? A right hon. 
Gentleman in another place had stated, as 
part of his plan, the slave was to give only 
a certain portion of his labour to his mas- 
ter, and another part was, that all children 
of slaves to be born hereafter, and all at. 
present of six years old, were to be de- 

clared free: by the way, in this plan, 

which he must call a very homely one, not 

a word was said about who was to have 
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the care of these young free negroes. 
Formerly, the master had an interest in 
taking care of them, which was now taken 
from him, and not a word was said about 
any arrangement with respect to the due 
care and custody of them. But was he to 
understand that the compensation was to 
be given for the loss thus occasioned to 
the owner? Another part of the plan was, 
that the slave was to have one-fourth of 
his labour at his own disposal; that was, 
that out of ten hours in the day, he was to 
give the labour of seven hours and a-half 
to his master, and to have two hours and 
a-half to himself, which he might give 
to the master for hire, or to any other per- 
son, or dispose of it in any other way he 
pleased. Was he to understand that the 
compensation was to be given for this ? 
Then, at the end of twelve years, the whole 
of the negro population was to be declared 
free for ever. Was the compensation to 
be given for that? All these were points 
on which the noble Earl had not touched, 
but on which it was important that their 
Lordships should have some information, 
in order to see on what principle it was, 
that compensation was to be given. For 
his own part, he believed that the loss oc- 
casioned to the West-India colonists by 
this measure, would be much greater than 
had been admitted by the Government, 


‘and of course he admitted, that where 


there was loss occasioned by the measures 
of Parliament, there ought to be compen- 
sation, but he did not think that this sum 
of 20,000,G002. would be a sufficient com- 
pensation for that loss, or any thing like 
it. There were many classes of persons, 


| 
_who would be great losers by the measure, 


who would not be included in the prin- 


‘ciple of compensation, in the way 


which it was to be applied. There were 
some who had no land, but whose whole 
property lay in slaves, and who would lose 


| their labour without receiving any compen- 


sation whatever. This was a point, how- 


/ ever, on which the noble Earl had not said 


anything. But there was another part of 


‘the subject, on which the noble Earl had 


not touched, but which, nevertheless, was 


/most material, as it related to the question 


of the labour of the negro; and that was as 


‘to the probable effect which the whole 


measure might have onthe commerce of the 
country. Suppose—he now put the case 


hypothetically —suppose it should turn out 
that the slave under the new state of things 
would not work, must there not be an end 
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at once to that commercial intercourse, 
which had existed for so many years, with 
so much advantage to us, between us and 
our West-India colonies? But not only 
had this intercourse been of immense ad- 
vantage to us in a commercial point of 
view, its importance had also been felt in 
our navy, and, in fact, in every thing which 
could add to the honour and the glory of 
the empire. He might be told, that if sugar 
were not to be raised in our West-India 
colonies, they could get it elsewhere, and 
that its transport to our shores would give 
employment to the same number of ships, 
and to the same extent of trade. He ad- 
mitted that it might; but it was unneces- 
sary for him to remind their Lordships of 
the superior advantage of bringing the pro- 
duce of their own colonies in their own 
vessels, Then, besides the advantage of 
commerce, there was also the advantage of 
revenue. Weretheir Lordships prepared to 
risk the loss of the amount of revenue which 
was raised from their colonial produce ? 
And here he would beg to refer to what 
had fallen from the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack. The noble and learned 
Lord had said, that he (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) had assumed the loss of revenue. 
He had not gone on thatassumption. He 
had said (going on the assumption that the 
free negro would not work on the sugar 
plantations) that we should lose the greater 
part of the revenue which we now derived 
from onr colonial sugar. It now paid 24s. 

per cwt.; but assuming that the free ne- 

groes would not work, and that sugar were 
to become scarce, could they expect that 
it would pay the same amount of revenue 
as at present? Where, he would ask the 
noble and learned Baron, was the revenue 
of 5,000,0002., which we now derived from 
our West-India colonies, to come from, in 
the case which he had assumed? He should 
be glad to hear the noble and learned Lord’s 
explanation of that subject. He would 
repeat, that if sugar became scarce, it would 
of course be raised in price, and would not 
bear the same amount of taxation as at 
present; and, therefore, that we should 
lose an amount of revenue to that extent. 
That was all he had said as to the assumed 
loss of revenne. There was anather view 
of this part of the subject, which he thought 
deserving of the serious consideration of 
their Lordships. Suppose the growth of 
sugar should, from the causes he had men- 
tioned, fail in the West Indies, where were 
we to get sugar? We must get it, no 
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doubt, from the colonies of other countries 
in which it was produced by slave labour. 
This was an hypothesis which he thought 
well deserved the attention of those who 
were most anxious to abolish slavery. 
There could be no doubt that until we 
should be enabled to import sugar from 
countries which could raise it by free la- 
bour, we must be content to take it from 
those which raised it by slave labour. 
What, he would ask their Lordships, 
would be the inevitable result? Would 
it not be the renewal of the slave 
trade, with all the added horrors of its 
being carried on in a contraband man- 
ner, and could any one, who seriously 
desired to put an end to slavery, con- 
template with calmness such a result of 
his exertions? In proportion as any such 
individual was serious in his wish to 
put an end to slavery, so should he be 
cautious and pause before he entered into 
a course which would tend much more to 
increase, than to diminish its extent. 
Their Lordships should bear in mind that 
we were greater consumers of sugar than 
all the rest of Europe together; and he 
would ask how could our demand be sup- 
plied (supposing that the supply from our 
West-India colonies should fail) except by 
the produce of slave labour from the 
colonies of other countries? Another part 
of the question, on which the noble Earl 
had told them something that evening, 
and on which a few words had been said 
by a noble Earl (Earl Grey) opposite, 
in answer to a question by his noble friend 
(Lord Ellenborough) yesterday, was the 
mode of proceeding proposed by Govern- 
ment with respect to the Resolutions 
before the House. Although he was well 
aware that the Government could have 
prevented the necessity they were under 
of passing some measure of this kind — 
although he felt this, he would admit, that 
they ought not to refuse to accede to 
those Resolutions, considering what had 
already taken place on the subject — con- 
sidering that the House of Commons had 
unanimously adopted them (though he 
knew that there were many in that House 
who thought that a different course ought 
to have been pursued)—and considering 
that those Resolutions had also been as- 
sented to by the great body of the colonial 
interests in this country, and that they 
would find their way with the discussions 
upon them to the colonies, he felt that it 
was now impossible for their Lordships to 
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refuse their assent to them, and he should 
be the last man to advise their Lordships 
to reject them. But there was an im- 
portant difference between the mere assent 
to those Resolutions and an adoption of the 
means by which they were to be carried into 
effect. He should prefer that they should 
be sent out to the colonies, with the re- 
quest, thatthe Colonial Legislatures should 
carry the principle of them into execution 
by measures of their own. ‘This, it was 
admitted by those best acquainted with 
the question, would be the safest mode 
of carrying the measure into effect. It 
appeared, however, that these Resolutions 
were to be embodied into a Bill which 
was to provide the means of carrying them 
into execution in the colonies. Before 
they adopted that course, he would beg 
of their Lordships to consider seriously 
what would be its probable results. Sup- 
pose the Bill were to adopt the principle 
of the first Resolution—as it was probable 
it would—and enact that slavery should 
be abolished, he would ask, what was to 
become of all the system of law which 
had been established in the colonies, 
founded on the admitted legality of slavery? 
He would admit, that the moment the law 
passed here, it being paramount to the 
authority of any local legislature, the 
whole system of colonial law on the subject 
must fall to the ground, and that without 
any provision being made for many de- 
tails which were of the utmost importance. 
Under these circumstances, he thought it 
would be the safest and best way to send 
out the Resolutions as Resolutions agreed 
to by both Houses of Parliament, and that 
the Colonial Legislatures should be invited 
in a temperate and conciliatory tone to 
carry them into operation by such means 
as they best could. He would admit, that 
Government might have some good grounds 
of suspicion as to the sincerity of the 
Colonial Legislatures on the subject, and 
particularly that of Jamaica; but he had 
documents then before him which he 
thought gave a satisfactory proof — proof 
which was believed by those who best 
understood the subject in this country— 
that the colonies did intend to carry 
measures of this kind intoeffect themselves; 
but that if they had not originated any 
measure of the kind, it was because, that 
up to this time, no offer had been made to 
them of compensation for any losses which 
they were likely to sustain. In the in- 


structions given to their agents who were 
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sent over to this country to attend to 
their interests here, particularly as related 
to this question, they were directed to 
require compensation in proportion to the 
amount of slave labour of which they 
were to be deprived, and to the risk which 
they might incur from the change, and 
also to demand that the Government 
should pay the expense of any police 
regulations which it might think it ne- 
cessary to adopt under the new circum- 
stances which would arise in the colonies. 
But the Government had acceded to the 
principle of compensation, and had also 
agreed to pay the expense of the main- 
tenance of an adequate police in the 
colonies; and the gentlemen, therefore, 
to whom he alluded were instructed to say 
that the colonies would assent. Another 
document to which he would refer, was 
the memorial of the West-India body, in 
which they stated, that there had been no 
refusal on the part of the West-India 
colonies, for that no offer had yet been 
made to them of compensation for the loss 
they were to sustain—that, so far from the 
colonies objecting, they would assent to 
the proposition of Government if a proper 
compensation were secured to them. They 
added the expression of their belief that 
the legislature of Jamaica would be ready 
to adopt the views of Government, and to 
carry them into effect in a better manner 
than they could be by any measure passed 
by Parliament ; but they added, that they 
could not contemplate without alarm the 
passing of a law which was to be at once 
binding on all, rather than sending out 
the Resolutions with a request that they 
might be carried into effect by the local 
legislatures, and they earnestly recom- 
mended that Government should adopt 
the latter course as the most effectual way 
of having their own proposition carried 
into effect. In this he ( the noble Duke) 
fully concurred, for he felt convinced, that 
if Government adopted the plan of carry- 
ing those Resolutions into operation by 
passing them into alaw, they would degrade 
the Colonial Legislatures. He was anxious 
to impress it on the minds of their Lord- 
ships, that it would be impossible for those 
legislatuges to continue to govern as they 
ought to do if it were once known in the 
colonies that this measure was forced upon 
them by the Government and the Parlia- 
ment, instead of its being allowed to 
emanate from themselves. But, was it 
possible to think that the colonies would 
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submit quietly to have a law of this kind 
forced upon them? The thing was im- 
possible. It was in the nature of man to 
resist an attempt of that kind, and let him 
ask their Lordships what must be the 
inevitable consequence? There must be 
a contest, in which the Government and 
the troops would be on the one hand, and 
the white population on the other. Would 
the black population remain neuter in such a 
contest, or could it end in any other man- 
ner than in the destruction of the colo- 
nists themselves? There was no way of 
avoiding it except that of abandoning 
their property, and leaving all in the hands 
of the black population; but all this might 
be prevented if the Government consented 
to send out the Resolutions as they now 
were, using every conciliatory means to 
induce the colonies themselves to carry 
them into execution, and not to urge them 
on their adoption by force. He would 
suggest the sending out a commissioner or 
commissioners with as ample powers as 
might be necessary to arrange with the 
local authorities. Let it be recollected 
that it was no trifling matter to change a 
nation of slaves to that of freemen. 
There was an alteration which he would 
propose to their Lordships to make in the 
last Resolution, and that was by leaving 
out the words ‘ upon liberal and compre- 
hensive principles.” He was desirous that 
when the negroes should be in a situation 
to choose their religious pastors, they 
should have the power to do so; but 
their Lordships must not conceal from 
themselves that society in the West Indies 
had reason to suspect, and, rightly or 
wrongly, did suspect, that certain missi- 
onaries had endeavoured to stir up the 
slaves to rise against their masters. He 
would not enter into any examination of 
the grounds upon which those suspicions 
rested—they might be unfounded—they 
might be not; but the fact was, that so- 
ciety in the West Indies was greatly dis- 
turbed by those suspicions. He entreated 
their Lordships to recollect the necessity 
of conciliating the feelings of West-In- 
dian society successfully, if they wished 
to carry these Resolutions into effect 
without ill will and even without blood- 
shed. If such were the wishes and in- 
tentions of their Lordships, they must do 
all in their power to conciliate the West- 
Indian body ; but they could not conciliate 
that body if they sent out to them this 
Resolution in the form in which it had 
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come to their Lordships from the other 
House of Parliament ; for this Resolution, 
as now worded, evidently contemplated 
the sending out a new band of mission- 
aries to the West Indies ; and could their 
Lordships suppose that the owners of pro- 
perty in those islands would willingly 
submit to such a measure? Desiring as 
he now did the success of these Reso- 
lutions, he implored their Lordships to 
strike out from the last Resolution the 
objectionable words to which he had called 
their attention. They were not inserted in 
the Resolution originally by his Majesty’s 
Government ; but they were adopted upon 
the recommendation of an hon. Gentle- 
man in the other House of Parliament, 
for whom he entertained a very sincere 
respect, but whose amendment in this in- 
stance, was uncalled for, and if allowed 
to remain would be likely to lead to con- 
sequences which all their Lordships would 
lament. Under these circumstances, he 
would again implore their Lordships to 
expunge them from the Resolution. 
Having said thus much, he was unwilling 
to trespass further upon their attention ; 
but seeing what had occurred in the United 
States and in St. Domingo, he could not 
help again expressing his opinion, that it 
would have been better to have postponed 
these measures for a few years longer, until 
the negroes had been instructed how to 
bear the change which the Legislature was 
now going to make in their condition. 
Lord Suffield declared, that he was a 
little disappointed at his noble friend 
having taken so low a tone in recom- 
mending the alterations which would be 
effected by these Resolutions. He would 
not, however, quarrel with it, as he 
thought that his noble friend had shown 
sufficient grounds, both in point of ex- 
pediency and in point of policy, for the 
important change which he proposed. 
It had been said in the course of the 
debate, that at present the slave was not 
fit for freedom. Be that as it might, 
he was sure that their Lordships would 
all agree that, whether fit for freedom 
or not, the slave was prepared to take it, 
if their Lordships were not prepared to 
give it. His intelligence had increased 
much of late years, in spite of the 
various obstacles which his master had 
created to prevent his attaining any 
intelligence ; and it was now impossible 
to keep him from freedom; so that in 
giving him that which they could no 
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longer withhold, Ministers had not only 
acted humanely, but wisely. There were 
two points to which he wished to call 
the particular attention of their Lord- 
ships, and those points were connected 
with the 3rd and 4th Resolutions. The 
third Resolution related to the appren- 
ticeship of the slave for a certain term 
of years before he could obtain uncon- 
ditional emancipation. Now, he was not 
going to complain of that as an injustice 
to the slave—he was not going into an 
examination of his abstract right to the 
full command of all his time; he was 
only looking at the impolicy of this Re- 
solution in a practical point of view 
when he ventured to complain of it; 
for he had the success of this scheme 
greatly at heart, not only on account of 
the benefit which he believed it would 
confer upon the slave, but also on ac- 
count of the benefit which he believed 
it would confer upon his master, and 
on account of the advantage which would 
accrue from the improved condition of 
both master and slave to the prosperity 
of the parent state. He had also 
another reason which was paramount 
to all these considerations. He looked 
upon this scheme as a great example, 
which, if it succeeded, would secure the 
extinction of slavery throughout the 
world. Here arose his objection to this 
system of apprenticeship; it was cal- 
culated to defeat the entire object which 
the Resolutions had in view. That it 
would undergo qualifications both in 
that and in the other House of Parlia- 
ment he had not the slightest doubt. 
But he should be very glad to get rid 
of it altogether; or if that could not 
be accomplished, to fix the term of ap- 
prenticeship at the shortest possible pe- 
riod. He confessed he should wish to 
see the adoption of a proposition made 
by a Member of the other House of 
Parliament—namely, that only a_ part 
of the compensation-money should be 
paid to the planters in the first instance ; 
and that the remainder should be with- 
held until the termination of all the 
apprenticeships. He was persuaded that 
these apprenticeships would not be 
found beneficial to the planters. The 
negro would be removed from fear of 
the lash, but would not have sufficient 
stimulus of another kind. His labour 


would be like that of parish labourers 
jn this country, aud their Lordships 
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was. As had been elsewhere humorously 
stated, the twelve years’ apprenticeship 
would be twelve years of holidays to 
compensate for former toils. Why, he 
would ask, was this system of appren- 
ticeship introduced? He could not answer 
the why, but he could tell their Lordships 
when, it was introduced. It was in- 
troduced with another vicious proposition, 
that the slave should work out his own 
freedom. That proposition, thank God, 
had been got rid of, and he did not see 
why this proposition should now be 
considered necessary. One word now as 
to the Resolution granting compensation, 
or it might be relief, to the West-Indian 
proprietors. He would not quarrel with 
the amount of that compensation, pro- 
vided, that it enabled their Lordships to 
accomplish the object which the people 
of England had in view—he meant com- 
plete emancipation. He was afraid, how- 
ever, that the people of England would 
not think emancipation complete if the 
system of apprenticeship was persevered 
in; still, if they were desirous to make 
the West-Indian colonists this munificent 
grant to purchase their good-will to these 
Resolutions, he would not object to the 
large amount of the sum contained in this 
Resolution. He could not, however, re- 
frain from stating, that in the way of loan, 
the expenditure of this sum would have 
been much better, and quite as effectual 
for the object in view. The noble Duke 
had adverted at some length to the pro- 
ceedings of Colonial Legislatures with re- 
ference to the slaves ; and had asserted, 
that from those proceedings the slaves 
derived much benefit. On that point he 
ditfered from the noble Duke iz toto. He 
did not think that the colonists had legis- 
lated beneficially in any material degree 
for the slave population. On another 
point he entirely differed from the noble 
Duke. The noble Duke was of opinion, 
that when the negro was emancipated, 
he would not be found disposed to la- 
bour. Against that opinion he (Lord 
Suffield) appealed to the evidence taken 
before the Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament, by which it was estab- 
lished, that the free negro was uni- 
versally found disposed to exert himself 
for an adequate object. Indeed, why 
should a negro differ from human kind 
generally in that respect? It had been 
proved by the evidence to which he 
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adverted, that the emancipated slave did 
work most industriously for hire. He 
had read a great deal on the subject, and 
he had never met with a single instance 
in which it was stated that an emanci- 
pated slave refused to work for wages. 
The noble Duke had alluded to the 
case of Columbia. The state of the 
negro in Columbia, however, tended 
to support his objection to the system 
of apprenticeships; for the negroes in 
Columbia were not in a perfect state 
of freedom. It had been argued by the 
noble Duke, that by the Abolition of 
Slavery in our colonies, we should 
encourage the slave-trade in places not 
within his Majesty’s dominions. He 
maintained the direct reverse. If we 
proceeded as we ought, we should show 
the world how much more cheaply sugar 
could be produced by free than by 
compulsory labour. If the policy on 
this subject which ought to be adopted 
were pursued by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he sincerely believed that the 
consumers of sugar in this country would, 
in a few years, be saved the 20,000,000, 
of compensation, which it was proposed 
to grant to the West-India proprietors. 
When he recollected that it cost the 
inhabitants of this country a million and 
a-half annually to support the wretched 
system now existing, he sincerely believed, 
that by adopting a wise course of policy, 
by opening a free trade in sugar, and by 
other measures of a similar description, 
this country would in a short period be 
reimbursed the sum in question. One 
remark now upon the words to which the 
noble Duke had taken objection—-to 
which the religions part of the public 
attached so much weight-—and without 
which he was certain that they would 
never be satisfied. The words of that 
Resolution went a long way to reconcile 
the people of England to the enactments 
proposed in the other Resolutions. The 
liberal and comprehensive principles. on 
which it was proposed to carry on reli- 
gious instruction in our West-India colo- 
nies were points to which the people of 
England, and particularly the religious 
portion of them, attached great import- 
ance. He was unwilling, upon this oc- 
casion, to refer to the persecution of 
religious sects which had, he was sorry to 
say it, taken place in some of our colonies. 
To prevent irritation, he would abstain 
from it; but he abstained from it with 
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difficulty when he heard the noble Duke 


making the false insinuation—of course 
he did not mean to apply these words to 
the noble Duke personally—that the mis- 
sionaries were the instigators of the recent 
insurrections in the colonies. Were not 
the greatest pains taken by the colonists 
to make out that fact? The most un- 
warrantable measures were taken to prove 
it; and yet, upon the minutest investiga- 
tion not a single fact was elicited to jus- 
tify such a suspicion. He had now done : 
he had not gone into the abstract ques- 
tion of the right of one man to have pro- 
perty in another ;—he had confined him- 
self to replying to the observations of the 
nobie Duke which he found on his notes. 
He concluded by expressing a sincere 
and cordial wish for the success of these 
Resolutions in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Duke of Wellington: 1 beg leave 
to say, that I made no insinuations at all 
against the missionaries. 

Lord Suffield begged pardon, but he had 
understood the noble Duke to say that 
some people in the colonies supposed the 
missionaries to have been the instigators 
of the late insurrections in the West In- 
dies. 

The Duke of Wellington: I said, that 
the missionaries were accused of such in- 
stigation in the colonies. I said, that I 
would not stay to inquire whether they 


were accused truly or falsely. I made 
no insinuation against them. I only 


spoke of the feeling existing in the colo- 
nies, 

The Earl of Harewood thought, that at 
the present moment it would have been as 
well if the noble Baron, who was so pro- 
minent a member of the Anti-slavery As- 
sociation, and who was himself objecting 
to that part of the Resolutions which es- 
tablished the system of apprenticeship, 
had abstained from using such language 
as that which he had used when he said 
that the slaves, if they could not get their 
freedom quietly, were prepared to take it. 
The noble Baron had likewise said, that 
the free negroes were on all occasions 
willing to work, and had referred, in proof 
of his assertions, to the reports of the 
Committees of both Houses, Now, he 
defied the noble Lord to point out a single 
instance in those reports in which it was 
stated that free negroes ever laboured at 
the cultivation of sugar; and, moreover, 
he challenged the noble Lord to point out 
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a single case where, on that question being 
put, the answer was, that any such labour 
was known. As to free negroes engaging 
in other species of labour, it might be so; 
but with regard to sugar— 

ane Suffield: What says Admiral Fle- 
ming ? 

The Earl of Harewood: What! Does 
he say that he saw free negroes working 
at sugar? Does he say that ? 

Lord Suffield: Yes. 

The Earl of Harewood: Not in the Re- 
port of our House, certainly ? 

Several Lords: Iu the evidence before 
the other House. 

The Earl of: Harewood: ‘1 have only 
read the evidence taken before our Honse. 
If I am in error let it be so; but it was 
denied in our Committee in every instance. 
There may be that instance, but I am sure 
that there is no other.” The noble Earl 
then said, that he would proceed to speak 
to the Resolutions. He complained of 
the treatment which the West-India body 
had experienced at the hands of Govern- 
ment. He said, that there had been no 
disposition shown on the part of Go- 
vernment to take any measures for the 
protection of their property. He was 
sorry to remark, that in consequence of 
the various pledges which had been given 
at different times on this subject, a mass 
of crude and undigested proceedings had 
been adopted by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Without reference either to the 
interests or to the safety of the colonies, 
and with reference only to the interest of 
the slaves, had this matter been con- 
ducted ; and up to the very moment at 
which he was addressing their Lordships 
there had been no fair and direct com- 
munication made to the West-India body 
by the Government, relating either to the 
preservation or the destruction of their 
property. With regard to these Reso- 
Jutions, all the information which they re- 
ceived was received at a very late period, 
and appeared contemporaneously in the 
public prints of the same evening. Since 
that time no distinct communication had 
been made to them on the part of Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding that their pro- 
perty in the West Indies, notwithstanding 
that their lives, notwithstanding that the 
best interests of this country, were all at 
stake. Up to this moment no distinct 
mode of proceeding had been adopted for 
communicating with the West-India body. 
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portunities of knowing the sentiments of 
that body, as well from his knowledge of 
individuals, as from the expressions of 
their opinions at public meetings ; and he 
would then state, on his own responsibi- 
lity, that there was no cause whatever for 
entertaining those suspicions which were 
indulged in by some noble Lords He 
could affirm, that they were disposed cor- 
dially to concur in the measures of Go- 
vernment for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the slaves. He could assure the 
noble Earl that there existed among them 
a determined desire to carry the measures 
of Government into execution, because 
they were sensible that the mere agitation 
of this question had already produced a 
state of the utmost danger among that 
population. He thought that the case of 
the West-India authorities, under such 
circumstances, could not but be considered 
as somewhat hard; and he would ask any 
man of common understanding whether 
persons would be, or could be, or ought to 
be, content with such proceedings—namely, 
that the Parliament of Great Britain 
should suspend a law over the heads of 
the legislative bodies in the West-India 
colonies, and tell them that they might 
in the mean time enact what they (the 
Parliament of Great Britain) had enacted; 
but that otherwise the law would be car- 
ried into effect without their concurrence. 
He was aware that there were certain de- 
tails which were to be left entirely to the 
Colonial Legislatures; but what was the 
effect of this arrangement? The Imperial 
Parliament was to enact the freedom of 
the negro; but was to leave to the Colo- 
nial Legislatures the odium of enacting the 
penalties and punishments which must be 
appointed in order to carry the plan into 
effect. He was sure, that it must be the 
wish of his Majesty’s Ministers to uphold 
the authority of the Colonial Legislatures, 
and he would, therefore, implore them to 
take into their consideration the propriety 
of leaving the matter to these assemblies. 
He was persuaded that they were deter- 
mined to meet these Resolutiong with their 
best endeavours for the good of the slaves. 
He stated that from conviction; for he 
knew, that the West-India planters were 
convinced that society in these colonies 
could not possibly continue any longer in 
the state in which it was. Why, then, throw 


this stumbling-block in the way ‘of the 
_ colonial assemblies, and compel them to 


He (the Earl of Harewood) had had op- | do that which they were ready to do of 
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their own free will? There was something 
to be said also respecting the mode in 
which the planter was to receive the com- 
pensaticn ; but he did not insist further 
upon that; for he was happy to say, that 
no feeling existed in the minds of the 
West-India body, which would impede the 
carrying of the wishes of Government 
into full effect if the matter were left to 
them. If it were not left to them, it would 
create the greatest anxiety as to the sta- 
bility of the British authorities in the 
islands. He, therefore, took this oppor- 
tunity to suggest, in as strong terms as he 
could, that the West-India body felt that 
they had no interest which could induce 
them to act in opposition to the wishes of 
the British Parliament. He had used all 
the means in his power to bring them to 
that conclusion, and he had succeeded. 
He was sure they were now ready to act 
in conformity with the principles of these 
Resolutions, and to act with perfect good 
will and honesty. There existed no ill 
feeling among them upon the subject; and, 
therefore, that was another reason for 
wishing that the thing should be effected 
by the Colonial Legislatures themselves. 
This course was objected to in consequence 
of certain circumstances which had oc- 
curred in Jamaica; but these circum- 
stances had reference to a different state 
of things which then existed in that co- 
lony. The circumstances which were ap- 
plicable to the state of things then were 
not applicable to the state of things now ; 
and, it was, therefore, unnecessary to refer 
to these circumstances in order to judge of 
the probable conduct of the Legislature in 
future. 

Earl Grey said, that he did not intend 
to trouble their Lordships at any length 
upon this occasion ; but he could not help 
offering them a few words, more parti- 
cularly in consequence of the observations 
which had just fallen from the noble Earl 
opposite. He could assure their Lordships 
that there was not a man in the House who 
felt more strongly than he did all the 
importance, all the delicacy, and, he was 
even going to say, all the dangers which 
attended the settlement of this question. 
-He could assure them that his Majesty’s 
Government had applied themselves to it 
under the pressure of a strong necessity 
that was not to be avoided. How it hap- 
pened that a necessity so strong as not to 
be avoided had happened, it was not for 
him on that occasion to inquire. Unhap- 
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pily, those preparatory measures which 
every thinking man considered as neces- 
sary to be taken for the accomplishment 
of that conclusion at which all wished to 
arrive, and which all contemplated as the 
necessary consequence of the abolition of 
the slave trade, had not, he regretted to 
say it, been taken by the colonial assem- 
blies. Those preparatory measures not 
having been taken, things came to their 
present condition in the West Indies and 
at home—in the West Indies from the 
state of uncertainty in which every thing 
was kept, at home from the pressure of 
public opinion, which became so cogent 
and irresistible, that, he stated it broadly 
and undisguisedly to their Lordships, the 
Government, whether that of the noble 
Duke or of those Ministers in whose hands 
it was now unworthily placed, must of 
necessity yield to it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Government had applied it- 
self sedulously, as he had already stated, 
to the removal of the difficulties which 
environed the subject. And here he could 
not refrain from expressing his extreme 
surprise at the complaint made by the 
noble Earl respecting the hard manner in 
which the West-India body had been 
treated by Government. He could assert 
with confidence, that during all these dis- 
cussions, in every measure which had ever 
been in contemplation, there had been the 
most sincere and anxious desire and the 
most unremitting exertion on the part of 
Government to conciliate the West-India 
body. The Government was willing to 
enter into the most unreserved communi- 
cation with them; but that willingness 
was met on their part with nothing but 
difficulties, for he would not use a stronger 
term, and when Government asked them 
to indicate a measure which in their opin- 
ion was qualified to meet the necessity, of 
which they never denied and of which the 
noble Earl acknowledged the existence, 
they told the Government in the plainest 
terms that they had no proposal whatever 
to make. Government had all along 
sought, by the best lights which it could 
obtain, to settle this question; and, if 
the noble Duke would only look to its 
immense and multifarious difficulties, to 
the complication of matters involved in 
it, and to the multiplicity of interests in- 
timately connected with it, he would find 
an excuse for the measures of different 
characters which had been proposed at 
different times, and for the conclusion to 
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which the Government had come at last. 
This was the general course in all matters 
of difficulty which men undertook with a 
view to their settlement. They propose 
at first plans, which they afterwards find 
it necessary to abandon, and thus at last 
by long consideration they come to those 
which they think best calculated to carry 
them to the conclusion at which they are 
desirous to arrive. In answer to the com- 
plaint of the noble Earl that the West- 
India body had not been treated with 
common fairness by the Government, he 
would reply—first, that if the charge were 
true, it was contrary to the intention of 
the Government; and next, that if the 
noble Earl would look but calmly at past 
transactions, he would see that there was 
not the slightest foundation for the charge. 
But one article of the noble Earl’s com- 
plaint was, that the very plan now de- 
tailed in the Resolutions of the House, 
was only proposed to the West-India 
body simultaneously with its appearance 
in the public prints. How that si- 
multaneous publication took place he 
did not know. It was not made by 
authority of Government. As soon as 
the plan was arranged, it was forwarded to 
the West-India body, and that very even- 
ing it appeared, in a newspaper not in 
any way connected with the Government 
—not supporting it—a newspaper de- 
cidedly opposed to Government—-he meant 
The Standard. Yow it was sent to that 
print he could not conjecture. Perhaps 
some of the noble Earl’s friends would be 
better able to explain. But then, said the 
noble Earl, ‘* if these Resolutions be sent 
out to the colonies, he would undertake 
that enactments would be made im the 
colonies in perfect good faith with the 
spirit of these Resolutions.” He was un- 
willing, in reply to that observation, to 
say anything which was likely to create 
irritation, or to add to the existing difficul- 
ties of this subject ; but he must frankly 
confess to their Lordships that he did not 
think that Parliament would perform its 
duty, if, having passed these Resolutions, 
it did not take effectual measures to secure 
their becoming law in the colonies. ‘The 
noble Earl had also stated, though rather 
prematurely, the nature of the bill which 
was to be introduced to carry the details 
of the measure into execution. Did not 
that prove that there was no want of com- 
munication between the Government and 
the West-India body, of which the noble 
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Earl was so distinguished a Member? 
Had not the noble Earl said enough to 
show, that he did not want information 
upon the subject ? 

The Earl of Harewood said, that he 
had not entered into any details, what he 
complained of was, that the nature of the 
measure was not earlier communicated to 
the West-Indian body. 

Earl Grey would not press that part of 
his argument any further. The noble 
Earl had, however, gone on to say, that 
our present mode of proceeding would 
be injurious to the legislative assemblies 
of the colonies, and would place them 
in difficulties which would aggravate all 
the other dangers of the subject. Now, 
how did the matter really stand? And 
what did the noble Earl advise the Govern- 
ment to do? The noble Earl recom- 
mended them to send out Resolutions on 
the subject to the Colonial Legislatures, 
and let them pass laws in conformity with 
those Resolutious. If they delayed passing 
such laws, the Imperial Parliament might 
then enact a measure to do that which the 
colonial legislatures refused to do. Now, 
in his (Earl Grey’s) mind, this plan ap- 
peared to be obnoxious to all the ob- 
jections which the noble Earl had stated 
to apply to the course adopted by Govern. 
ment. The noble Earl said, that the 
Government measure would leave all the 
grace and favour of abolishing slavery 
with the English Parliament, and all the 
odium of carrying the details into effect 
with the Colonial Legislatures. The same 
objection would equally apply to the mode 
of proceeding recommended by the noble 
Karl, because, if Resolutions were to be 
sent out from this country, and laws 
passed in conformity with them by the 
Colonial Legislatures, it could not be 
denied, that the conduct of the local 
assemblies would be regulated and con- 
trolled by the expression of the sentiments 
and determination of the British Parlia- 
ment, while any odium which might attach 
to passing the laws must fall on the same 
body. In this respect, therefore, he saw 
no difference between the course pursued 
by the Government, and that pointed out 
by the noble Earl; but this peculiar ad- 
vantage belonged to the plan of the 
Government over that of the noble Earl— 
that it provided by a general law enacting 
the outline of the plan of emancipation, 
and leaving the details to be filled up by 
the Local Legislatures, means for a more 
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full, efficient, and convenient execution 
of the measure. He believed, that some 
such security as that provided by Govern- 
ment was necessary to satisfy the people 
of England, and was requisite to ensure 
the real and effective execution of the 
Government plan. He had already ex- 
pressed his unwillingness to advert to 
subjects which had given occasion to 
reproach and dissatisfaction ; but, after 
what had been stated by the noble Duke 
opposite, he must be allowed to say, that 
the conduct of the Legislatures of the 
colonies on this question, had not been 
such as inspired him with confidence that 
they would carry the measures of Govern- 
ment fairly into execution unless under 
the operation of some pressure. It was 
not without great surprise he heard it 
stated by the noble Duke, that, from the 
time of the passing of Mr. Canning’s 
Resolutions in 1823, a continual course 
of improvement in the condition of the 
slaves had been going on by means of the 
enactments of the colonial assemblies, in 
conformity with the spirit of those Reso- 
lutions ; that that improvement had been 
such as to meet the just expectations of 
the Parliament; and that all the Colonial 
Secretaries of State, from 1823 to 1830, 
had frequently expressed their satisfaction 
at the mode in which the legislative as- 
semblies had complied with, what he must 
call, the injunctions of the British Parlia- 
ment. Though he took no great share in 
the discussions which had arisen on this 
subject during the period he had mentioned, 
and therefore could not be justly exposed 
tothe reproach which he had heard cast out, 
of having agitated the public mind on this 
question, yet he had some recollection 
of what had occurred, for he had always 
felt in it the deepest interest; and their 
Lordships would not think that surprising, 
if they bore in mind that one of the 
earliest measures which he supported after 
his introduction into Parliament, now 
nearly half a century ago, was a measure 
for the abolition of the slave trade. He 
had voted with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox for 
the accomplishment of that object—an 
object which, perhaps, the most powerful 
Minister that ever directed the affairs of 
this country in the zenith of his power 
had been unable to effect, and which was 
left to be accomplished by an administra- 
tion of which he (Earl Grey) formed an 
unworthy member—he meant that of Mr. 
Fox and Lord Grenville. It was his lot, 
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indeed, to introduce into the other House 
of Parliament, the Bill which finally 
abolished the slave trade ; and he certainly 
felt a pride and satisfaction in having, as 
a member of that administration and as 
an individual, lent his humble efforts to 
carry into effect the ultimate abolition 
of that odious traffic. It could, therefore, 
not be surprising, that, on the subject 
which their Lordships were now called on 
to consider, he should feel a deep interest. 
He had ever regarded the part he had 
taken in the abolition of the slave trade 
with satisfaction and pride, and he looked 
forward with similar feelings to the success 
of the measure for the abolition of slavery, 
to which, both as a man and a Minister, 
he had lent his humble assistance. But, 
to revert to the course pursued by Mr. 
Canning, and the conduct of the Colonial 
Legislatures, he must observe, that so late 
as 1826 and 1827, that Minister com- 
plained of the Colonial Legislatures having 
done nothing to advance the objects to 
which the faith of Parliament was pledged ; 
and he went so far as to say, that he 
would try them for one or two years 
longer, but that if, at the end of that 
period, something was not done by them, 
it would be the imperative duty of Parlia- 
ment to interfere. But he was surprised 
to hear the noble Duke say, that some- 
thing had been done since that time, when 
he recollected that no longer ago than the 
year 1830, a few months before the termina- 
tion of the noble Duke’s Administration, 
Sir Robert Peel admitted in the House of 
Commons, on a Motion brought forward 
by his noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack, that, far from the condition of 
the negroes having advanced in a constant 
course of improvement in consequence 
of the acts of the Colonial Legislatures, 
the Colonial Legislatures had a disin- 
clination to improve the condition of their 
slaves. The right hon. Gentleman then 
used these remarkable words: ‘ He hoped 
‘ that there would be no pretext furnished 
‘to their (the Local Legislatures), over 
‘ anxiety for their own interests by the 
‘ forcible interference of the Legislature at 
‘home to attempt to prolong the de- 
‘ pendence of their slaves, and that the 
‘ West-Indian Legislatures would set about 
‘ in good earnest improving the condition 
‘ of the negroes, in order to prepare them 
‘ for the reception of more important con- 
‘ cessions hereafter; thus warding off in 
‘time the dangers which were possibly 
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‘ to be anticipated from that interference 
‘ of which they were so apprehensive, but 
‘for which nothing but their own dis- 
‘inclination to attempt the improvement 
‘of their slave population could furnish 
‘ Parliament with a motive, or their ene- 
‘ mies with a pretext.’ * In point of fact, 
then, it appeared that in 1830 nothing 
had been done, and therefore he was greatly 
surprised to hear the enumeration of laws 
read by the noble Duke as in operation in 
the West-Indies. When he heard the 
statement of the noble Duke, he supposed 
that those laws were universal enactments, 
in force in all the colonies; but he under- 
stood that the law relating to compulsory 


manumissions, on which the noble Duke 


seemed to lay some stress, did not prevail 
in a single West-Indian colony, and was 
only in force, under certain restrictions in, 
the Bahama Islands. The fact was, a 
constant unwillingness had been shown on 
the part of the Local Legislatures, in spite 
of expostulations, remonstrances, and even 
the entreaties, of every succeeding Ad- 
ministration, to do that which Mr. Can- 
ning’s Resolutions, sanctioned by the 
unanimous vote of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, required. It had been truly stated 
in another place, that nothing was more 
outrageous to the feelings of the people of 
this country, than subjecting females to 
the degradation of capital punishment. 
Had this disgraceful mode of punishment 


-been abolished in the colonies? Mr. 


Canning had advised its abolition, and 
a division took place on the question in 
the legislative assembly of Jamaica, when 
there appeared twenty-five members for 
the continuance of female flogging, and 
three against it. He was not disposed to 
deny that some measures of inferior conse- 
quence, but improvements, as far as they 
went, had been adopted by the Colonial 
Legislatures; yet nothing effectual had 
been done towards carrying into effect the 
objects so much desired by the people and 
Parliament of this country. This was the 
complaint made by Mr. Huskisson; and 
every Secretary of State, not excepting 
Sir George Murray (who had himself sent 
out two circular letters on the subject), 
had been under the necessity of addressing 
strong remonstrances to the colonial as- 
semblies in consequence of their neglect 
of the measures recommended for their 
adoption by Mr. Canning’s Resolutions. 





* Hansard (new series) xxv. p. 1210. 
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This being the state of the case, it appeared 
to the Government, looking at the question 
with reference both to time and circum- 
stances, that they could take no other 
course but one having in view the establish- 
ment of complete emancipation. He, for 
one, should have been most glad to have 
seen that object gradually accomplished 
by means of those preparatory measures 
which the noble Duke said had been in a 
constant course of execution. The noble 
Duke said, that it had always been under- 
stood, that the negroes were to be pre- 
pared for freedom by preparatory measures, 
to be carried into execution by the legis- 
lative assemblies. The noble Duke went 
on to say, that these measures had been 
taken; but what was his conclusion? Not 
that the slaves had arrived at that state in 
consequence of those preparatory measures 
which Parliament had always contem- 
plated, but that they were as far from 
it as ever, and that emancipation was not 
to be thought of. This, though he did 
not quote the exact words, was the tenor 
of the noble Duke’s argument. With 
respect to the measure under the con- 
sideration of the House, he begged to 
say, that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
endeavoured, as well as they were able, to 
meet a necessity which they could not 
avoid, and in proposing the plan of eman- 
cipation, their object had been to make it 
equitable and just to those whose property 
would be affected by it, and to carry 
it into execution in such a manner as, in 
the words of the Resolution, “might com- 
bine the welfare of the negroes with the 
interests of the proprietors.” He con- 
fessed he could not contemplate, with- 
out some degree of apprehension, the 
possible danger which might arise from 
setting the slaves free at once; and it 
was therefore considered by his Majesty’s 
Government, that a progressive plan, com- 
bining a preparatory state of restricted 
labour with a certain degree of free labour, 
to end in ultimate manumission, was the 
safest course to be pursued. This was 
the ground on which the plan of ap- 
prenticeship was proposed by his Majesty’s 
Government; the slaves being allowed 
a portion of the day to labour for them- 
selves, and at the expiration of a certain 
number of years being completely manu- 
mitted ; and in his opinion the continuation 
of a certain degree of compulsory labour 
was necessary, in order to habituate the 
slaves to habits of industry. Whether 
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the plan would be successful it was not 
his province to say, but he thought that 
hopes of its success might fairly be enter- 
tained if the Colonial Legislatures and 
the West-India proprietors would only co- 
operate with Government to carry it into 
effect. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, he really thought that the only plan 
which promised effectually to secure the 
ultimate object of complete freedom—the 
extinction of slavery in all parts of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, had been pursued by the 
Government, The noble Dukehad stated, 
that the extinction of slavery was never 
contemplated at the time of the abolition 
of the slave-trade. But he knew, that 
when it was urged to Mr, Fox that without 
the extinction of slavery he would do little 
by the abolition of the slave trade, Mr. 
Fox replied, that he would abolish the 
slave trade, because he had the power to 
do so; but he (Mr. Fox) looked as Mr. 
Pitt, and Lord Grenville had always looked 
to the ultimate extinction of slavery as the 
necessary consequence of the extinction of 
the slave-trade. He certainly had hoped 
that the necessity of the case would have 
produced such a change in the condition of 
the negroes of the West-Indies as would 
have made the extinction of slavery the 
natural and necessary consequence of the 
abolition of the slave trade. Such a 
change as this it had not effected, but it 
had produced a considerable change in 
their condition, and things had arrived at 
that state in which, as his noble friend had 
truly said, if the negroes were not fit for 
freedom, they were no longer fit for slavery. 
He had stated the general principles of 
that propose dmeasure, the details of which 
would more properly be discussed when 
the Bill itself was introduced; and he 
would now say a word with respect to 
compensation. He admitted, that the sum 
proposed by Government was a large one, 
but he agreed with his noble friend near 
him in thinking, that if the British Par- 
liament should deem it right to abolish 
slavery, the interests of those individuals 
who possessed property in slaves ought to 
be considered ; and that if their Lordships 
were pleased to enact this great measure 
of necessary benevolence, they ought not 
to do so entirely at the expense of the 
planters. The Ministers had therefore 
considered it but just to propose something 
in the shape of compensation. Whether 
the sum were too large or too small he 
would not pretend to decide; but this he 
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would say, that if the proposed grant 
should have the effect of safely accomplish- 
ing the abolition of slavery, so hateful to 
every Englishman, it would be money well 
laid out ; and he was sure, that the British 
public, burthened as they were, would 
not grudge the sum. The people of this 
country had been called on for even larger 
sums to support the honour and interest 
of the nation, and Parliament had not 
hesitated cheerfully to grant them: but 
that honour and that interest were to be 
supported by means which left much to 
regret; and even when the people were 
exulting in all the glory and successes pro- 
duced by that expenditure, their joy was 
always damped by this heart-rending con- 
sideration, that great misery and affliction 
had attended those successes. If it was 
necessary to resist foreign encroachment, 
to defend the honour and interest of the 
country by war, was it less necessary to 
uphold the honour and the character of 
the country by abolishing from every por- 
tion of the British dominions the odious 
condition of slavery, so abhorrent to the 
principles of the Constitution, as well as 
to the breast of every Englishman? He 
for one, entertaining as he did a hope that 
this great measure would be successful, 
did not grudge the payment of even 
20,000,000. The noble Duke wished to 
know by what rule the amount of com- 
pensation had been fixed. It was based 
on an estimate of the value of the entire 
number of the slaves, which was calcu- 
lated at 30,000,000/. One-fourth of the 
slave’s time which was the planter’s pro- 
perty was to be immediately taken from 
the proprietors, and ultimately the whole 
of it, and according to the best calcula- 
tions which Ministers had been able to 
make, they thought ‘that 20,000,000. 
would be a fair compensation to the pro- 
prietors for all the losses and injury to 
which they might be subjected by the 
adoption of the Government plan. While 
on this subject, he begged to inform 
the noble Duke that it was the intention 
of Government to propose compen- 
sation to the owners of every description 
of slaves. The noble Duke had _ ob- 
jected to certain words in one of the reso- 
lutions, which he had truly stated did 
not appear in them when they were 
originally proposed by Government, but 
had been introduced on the Motion of 
a most respectable Member of the other 
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Grey) did not think those words at all ne- | quoting every expression of censure which 


cessary, and although he might lament the 
introduction of them, since it had occa- 
sioned some objection to the Resolution, 
yet having been introduced, their Lord- 
ships could not fail to see the bad effect 
of expunging them, and he therefore 
trusted that the noble Duke would not 
press his Amendment. He did not think 
it necessary to trouble their Lordships 
longer, since they would have another op- 
portunity of arguing this question when 
the Bill, founded on the Resolutions, 
should be brought in, and as no objection 
was, he believed to be offered to the pre- 
sent Kesolutions, for the noble Duke, 
as he understood, notwithstanding his con- 
fident predictions of the almost certain 
ruin which would follow the proposed 
measure, had concluded by saying, that he 
would give no opposition to the Resolu- 
tion, but on the contrary, would do his 
best to procure the ultimate success of the 
measure of which they were the forerunners, 
He certainly looked to the results of the 
measure with some degree of anxiety, but 
he also anticipated, with a strong hope, 
having in it some degree of confidence, 
that this measure would tend not only to 
the welfare of those unhappy persons so 
long in the miserable state of slavery, but 
also to the prosperity of the colonies, to 
which the emancipation of the negroes had 
been by some supposed to be prejudicial. 
At all events, the plan proposed by 
Government was the only one which 
they thought they could adopt under all 
the difficulties of the case, and under the 
pressure of a necessity which they could 
no longer avoid, 

_The Duke of Wellington, explained that 
he said, that though the colonial Legisla- 
tures had not done all that could be 
desired, they had done much to improve 
the condition of the slaves, and had 
received the approbation of the Home Go- 
vernment for their acts. The noble Duke 
read some extracts from various despatches 
sent out in 1827 and 1828, conveying the 
thanks of the King to several colonial 
assemblies, for their endeavours to improve 
the condition of the slave population. 

Earl Grey said, that nothing which had 
been read by the noble Duke applied to 
Jamaica. The fact was, that no general 
measure for the improvement of the slaves 
had been adopted in the colonies. 

Lord Ellenborough thought the course 
taken by the noble Lords opposite of 





had been issued by the different Secretaries 
for the Colonies against the conduct of 
the Colonial Legislatures was, at a moment 
like the present, to say the least of it, 
exceedingly injudicious. The attempt ought 
to be to conciliate, and not to irritate ; to 
leave untouched past disagreements, and 
not to excite by the revival of them 
present opposition. After the able speech 
of his noble friend (the Duke of Welling- 
ton), in which every topic of importance 
had been clearly touched upon, it would 
be unnecessary for him to detain their 
Lordships at any length. He must, how- 
ever, trespass on their attention while he 
stated his own particular feelings on the 
question, and the more so because he 
could not concur with his noble friend 
(the Duke of Wellington), in sanctioning 
the Resolution under consideration. He 
could have wished that the noble Earl 
had gone more fully into the question 
of 20,000,0002. of compensation. He had 
hoped to have heard from the noble Earl 
not only a general exposition of the objects 
to which those 20,000,000/. were to be 
applied, but also of the manner in which 
they were to be raised. He had hoped to 
have heard from the noble Earl something 
more than a mere general vague expression 
of belief that the people of England 
would not object to such a sacrifice for 
such a purpose. He was ready to admit, 
that if the people of this country could be 
presented with a plan which at once gave 
freedom to the slaves and security to the 
manufactures, the commerce, and the 
shipping interested in the prosperity of 
the slave colonies, they would not show 
repugnance to make even the enormous 
sacrifice that was now demanded from 
them. He doubted, however, or rather he 
was convinced, that the people of this 
country neither desired nor were willing to 
add so greatly to their burthens for the 
purpose of indulging in a rash and dan- 
gerous experiment. The 20,000,000/. were 
not required for success but for experiment, 
and even the noble Earl, by whose Ad- 
ministration the experiment was proposed, 
ventured only tosay that heentertained faint 
hopes [Earl Grey said,contident hopes]. He 
was glad to find, that so far he had misheard 
the noble Earl; but even adopting the 
language chosen by the noble Earl, it 
consisted still of hopes, and hopes only. 
The noble Earl had spoken in strong 
censure of the conduct of the Legislature 
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of Jamaica. He thought such censure 
was dealing out too hard a measure to that 
colony. Would it not better become their 
Lordships to treat more leniently the pro- 
ceedings of those who were called upon to 
act in the midst of danger? To legislate 
in calm and in security was surely far 
different from having to act in the midst 
of threatened destruction. But the fact 
was, that the Legislature of Jamaica had 
done much while that Colony was under 
the government of his noble friend near 
him (the Earl of Belmore). Vast and 
numerous ameliorations had been effected 
in its laws. The noble Earl who had been 
so successful in administering the govern- 
ment of that colony had triumphed by 
adopting a very different line of proceeding 
from that which had occasioned such deter- 
mined opposition to his successor. Through 
kindly conciliation and reasonable well 
judged firmness, his noble friend had suc- 
ceeded in procuring the adoption of almost 
every measure he was instructed to advo- 
cate. During his administration the free 
people of colour were placed by the Colo- 
nial Legislature precisely on the same 
footing as the whites. Slave evidence 
was admitted in criminal cases, and other 
most important ameliorations were effected. 
Let it not then be said, that the Legislature 
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manded they should deal with it, and 
effectually, for the slaves were no longer 
fit for slavery, though they were not 
yet in a state advanced enough for eman- 
cipation. Why, would any man in his 
senses say, that that was a reason for a 
departure from the principles laid down in 
1823? Conld any person read the 
Resolutions of 1823 and not at once see, 
that they anticipated as absolutely neces- 
sary a series of changes in the condition 
of the slaves preparatory to emancipation, 
and that in these changes there must be a 
moment of peculiar difficulty ? The present 
condition of the slaves, if rightly stated by 
the noble Lord, was the best answer 
possible to all the allegations they had 
made against the conduct of the Colonial 
Legislatures. It proved, that the slaves 
had made aconsiderable progress, and that 
they had so far advanced, that their 
improvement must go on. Their present 
condition then was looked for by the 
Resolutions of 1823, and it had been 
effected, not by violence and offensive in- 
terference with the Colonial Legislatures, 
but through the reasonable and beneficent 
measures which they had adopted in con- 
currence with the spirit ofthese Resolutions. 
He opposed the present Resolutions because 
they were not in accordance with the 


of Jamaica had done nothing but through | spirit of the Resolutions in 1823, and 
coercion. When the Resolutions adopted | because they were in opposition to the 


in 1823 were proposed to their Lordships 
he was the only Peer who took an excep- 
tion to them. At the time they were 
proposed he asked his noble friend then at 
the head of the Colonies (Earl Bathurst) 
what was the next step he proposed to 
take if these Resolutions should fail? His 
noble friend could give him no answer, 
and it was because he foresaw that if these 
Resolutions did fail they must of necessity 
lead to further difficulties, that he opposed 
them. The present aspect of affairs 
showed him that he had been right. Sure 
he was that, if in 1823 the Resolutions 
proposed for 1833 could have been anti- 
cipated, the former would have found 
in either House of Parliament but few 
supporters. He dissented from the Re- 
solutions now under consideration, not 
because he had not emancipation as deeply 
at heart as any man, but because he 
apprehended almost to conviction that 
they must lead toa yet more dangerous 
step. The noble Lords opposite had 
said, that the measure was forced upon 
them, that the necessities of the case de- 
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| any inconsistency it might involve, 


Resolutions proposed' by the present Go- 
vernment in 1831. In that year Mr. Buxton 
proposed a Resolution calling forimmediate 
emancipation. ‘hat Resolution wasopposed 
by the Government on the ground, that 
the slaves were not fit for immediate 
emancipation ; and the reason given for 
that statement was, that their condition was 
precisely the same as in 1823. He then 
adhered to the opinions thus put forward 
by the Government, and, in doing so, he 
was not the party who had to account for 
But 
the Government having told the country 
in 1831, that the slave was not fitted to be 
emancipated forthwith, why did it now 
propose this sudden and entire breaking 
up of the system? Oh, said the noble 
Lords, this plan is proposed in obedience 
to the determined and loudly expressed 
wishes of the country? He admitted that 
the people of England took a deep and 
earnest interest in the question; further, 
that whatever men might have been in 
power, they would have found it abso- 
lutely necessary to have provided some 
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measure upon the subject ; but the people 
of England wanted not revolution and 
ruin in the colonies, but the gradual, safe, 
and happy deliverance of their fellow- 
subjects from a state of slavery and their 
restoration to one of freedom. They 
wished to see the negroes converted into 
free men, working honestly, diligently, 
and happily, under equal laws. But they 
had never imagined that the commerce, 
the manufactures, and the navigation of 
this country, were, to a large extent, to be 
endangered in any mere attempt to effect 
the transition, and still less did they 
imagine that, in addition to all the other 
weighty losses, the country was to be 
burthened with a new twenty millions of 
debt. That idea had never for a moment 
occurred to the people at large. They 
had been continually told, on the contrary, 
that the change would be beneficial, both 
in a pecuniary and in a moral point of 
view; and as the contrary was now ad- 
mitted to be the fact, as it was shown in 
the Resolutions before their Lordships that 
the pecuniary sacrifice must be enormous, 
surely it was the duty of those who, by 
the accident of birth or by the election of 
their fellow-subjects, sat in either House 
of Parliament, to point out to the com- 
munity at large the great difficulties with 
which the question was beset, and to ex- 
postulate with them with a view to pro- 
tecting their own interests rather than 
yield to their demands. He admitted to 
the full, the respect due to the people of 
England, but that legislator he thought 
would now mark the greatest respect for 
the people, who, finding them unacquainted 
with all the bearings of the question, laid 
before them his own information and ex- 
perience in preference to at once and 
blindly adopting their wishes. But the 
measure was thrust upon his Majesty’s 
Government by the people of England. 
Were his Majesty’s Government afraid of 
the House of Commons? If so it was an 
absurd fear ; for of all the Houses of Com- 
mons that had yet existed, there never 
had been one which had reposed a greater 
confidence in Ministers. When his Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed a measure of 
coercion towards Ireland, severe beyond 
precedent, concentrating, in fact, in one 
Act all the severities of all former measures, 
did not the House of Commons adopt it ? 
For doing so he blamed not the House of 
Commons, but he said it gave a remark- 
able instance of its confidence in the 
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Government. On another occasion, when 
it might have been supposed that the voice 
of the great body of the constituency. 
would have been rigidly obeyed by the 
Representatives, he meant in the case of 
the Malt-tax, did not the House of Com- 
mons one night decide for the repeal of 
that tax, and in a night or two after, on 
the dictum of the Government, declare 
that it should be continued? Further upon 
this very question, had the House of Com- 
mons shown any want of contidence in 
his Majesty’s Government? The first 
proposition was for a loan of fifteen 
millions. That proposition was at once 
converted, and without argument or expla- 
nation, into a gift of twenty millions; and 
yet the House of Commons said ay to 
both propositions. One would havethought 
that if there had been any thing like a 
want of confidence, it would have shown 
itself on such an occasion. Surely it might 
have been asked, how was it that the 
Government having matured a measure, 
thought a loan of fifteen millions only 
necessary, and the next day required a 
gift of twenty millions? It was therefore 
idle to talk of fears as to the conduct of 
the House of Commons. If his Majesty’s 
Government had stated to that assembly 
all the consequences of this experiment, 
and all the dangers with which it was 
beset, and proposed instead of it some 
safe and rational measure consistent with 
the spirit of the Resolution of 1823, the 
House of Commons would not have been 
forced to withdraw its confidence from the 
Government, nor would the country have 


| Shown any aversion to such conduct, but 


would have received it with satisfaction. 
The consequence would have been, instead 
of standing in the dangerous position their 
Lordships then occupied, the people would 
have had the gratification of seeing their 
dearest hopes marching on to maturity in 
safety and in prosperity, and the colonies 
would have promised new fields for the 
employment of British manufactures, Bri- 
tish commerce, and British shipping. But 
the noble Lords complained of the difficul- 
ties which they had to encounter. Had 
not they themselves created many of those 
difficulties? Did they not recollect the 
Resolutions of the 15th of April 1831— 
the threat of imposing duties? And did 
they not recollect that they had acted 
upon this, which had never been confirmed 
by Parliament, and a threat which was so 
imprudent that it ought never to have been 
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uttered? He would ask, did not these 
imprudent speeches lead to great alarm, 
and, he would admit, to great intemper- 
ance also? And was it vot this which 
had made the Colonial Legislatures assume 
a tone which otherwise they never would 
have done? Again, had thev forgotten 
the Orders in Council of November, which 
were so extraordinary and so extravagant 
in many of their provisions, as to excite 
general ridicule and derision? It was to 
these measures that many of the present 
difficulties were to be attributed, and 
further also to the language which had 
been used, not by the noble Lord then at 
the head of the Colonies, but by some of 
the acknowledged supporters of the Go- 
vernment. It must be remembered by 
their Lordships that the language used in 
another place in support of the Orders in 
Council, under the Resolution, had been 
declared upon the best possible authority 
to have produced uneasiness and irritation, 
if not dismay, in the island of Jamaica. 
But the noble Earl (Earl Ripon) had 
thought proper to send forth his Order in 
Council, with all its weaknesses and all its 
absurdities, and the result was, that it had 
been repudiated by every colony, without 
exception. His opinion was, that by such 
conduct the Government had thrown the 
measure back. He sincerely believed, that 
when the present Government first entered 
office, it would have been easier to have se- 
cured the cordial co-operation of the colo- 
nies, than at the present moment. His noble 
friend near him(the Earl of Harewood) had 
calmly stated the new ground of objection 
given to the Colonial Legislatures. It was 
a serious one, and he trusted early means 
would be taken to remove it. He dreaded 
the first step in this attempt to legislate 
for independent Legislatures. It was in- 
deed an experiment, and an alarming one; 
and he did conjure the Government at any 
rate to let the strict principle only be 
pointed out, and to leave the details en- 
tirely to the Colonial Legislatures. Such 
a proceeding, indeed, must seem abso- 
lutely necessary, for what might be suit- 
able to one colony might be injurious to 
another. The principle to be worked out, 
then, ought to be laid down as clearly as 
they pleased, but the mode of carrying of 
it into effect ougnt to be left to the differ- 
ent colonies themselves. For instance, 
might not some of the Colonial Legisla- 
tures think, as many people in this country 
thought, that the plan of the noble Ear! 
VOL, XVII. {tit 
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(Ripon) was superior to the plan now pro- 
posed? And could they be blamed for so 
thinking? Had not that plan been de- 
liberately adopted by the Government, 
though the Government had subsequently 
discarded it for a scheme of a fortnight’s 
concoction ? He could not but again refer 
to the 20,000,000/. that were to be given 
for compensation. The plan might satisfy 
the Government; it might compensate 
the West-India proprietors ; but what was 
to compensate the people of England? 
It was true that at the present moment 
20,000,0002. alone would appear to the 
bulk of the people as their only loss; but 
it was the duty of the Legislature to look 
further, and to weigh well what was to 
compensate the country for the immense 
injury its commerce, its manufactures, and 
its navigation would sustain. The good 
resulting from the measure was a matter 
of speculation; the evil was defined, 
positive, and immense. Some notion 
might be formed of the opinions the Go- 
vernment entertained from the fact of 
their own proposition. The country had 
been told year after year by the very men 
who now proposed 20,000,000/. as com- 
pensation to the West-India proprietors, 
that the proper and only way to relieve 
the West-india interest was by lowering 
the duties on sugar. Why was that mea- 
sure not had recourse to now? The answer 
was plain, because the Government ap- 
prehended the cultivation of sugar would 
be impeded, if not destroyed. He could 
have wished the Legislature to have acted 
in a reasonable and wise way. He wished 
to see slavery gradually abolished, and to 
see freedom extended, not by ruin and con- 
vulsion, but by systematic and sure ame- 
lioration of the present system. Sucha 
course would have been beneficial to all 
parties. It would have given to the slave 
freedom and a happy home—to this 
country an extended field for its produc- 
tions, and a more enlightened and more 
happy empire. He knew very well that a 
mere reduction of the duties on sugar 
would not give to all parties in the West 
Indies relief. There were many there 
who would not be benefited by such a 
measure, but those were exceptions that 
might easily be dealt with. Such a plan, 
however, had been only talked of, and 
now when the time for action was arrived 
an entirely different system was to be pur- 
sued, the sum of 20,000,006/. were to be 
given. How, he asked, were these 
2R 
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20,000,000/. to be raised, and how were 
they to be repaid, and the interest upon 
them provided for? Although the Go- 
vernment must have been aware of the 
great expenses they were about to incur, 
they had thrown away all the surplus of 
revenue which might have assisted to meet 
them. The expenses of stipendiary Ma-_ 
gistrates and police, and schools, now pro- 
posed, would be enormous, yet the neces- 
sary funds were thrown away in the reduc- 
tion of duties, which the public did not 
care for, and instead of the House-tax, 
which might have been put an end to. 
Yet those duties were thrown away, and 
20,000,000/. were to be given, and should 
we have a bad harvest, the additional 
loss would be also great. Our difficulty 
was at present a financial one, and yet 
could any one say, that fresh duties to the 
amount of 1,300,0007. or 1,400,0002. 
could be laid on without exciting the 
hostility of the people? The noble Lords 
opposite knew, that this must be the result ; 
and even could they succeed, by any ma- 
jority however large, in voting such sums, 
yet they could not do so without raising 
feelings in the people perhaps attended 
with the utmost danger. Could any man 
look at the condition of the country and 
persuade hinself that for a mere experi- 
ment the people now suffering under the 
pressure of taxation would be content to 
submit to new taxation? The feeling 
against taxation was strong to overflowing, 
and would it ebb merely because an ex- 
periment was to be made in favour of 
what—-of commerce? No. Of manufac- 
ture? No. Of navigation? No; but in 
favour of humanity. It was no such thing. 
Even if the measure was successful it 
would lead to the perpetration of blacker 
horrors than had ever been known in the 
British Colonies. It would give rise to an 
increase of the slave trade; and instead of 
being a measure of general humanity, it 
would increase the sum of human misery. 
They might, indeed, say that this country 
had washed its hands of the crime; that 
the gift was not England’s; but such a 
boast would be idle, and would be ground- 
less; for if they adopted measures which 
led in reason to pernicious results, for those 
results they were answerable. Let him 
state it plainly—of all the misery which 
might ensue, England would be the 
guilty cause. But then it was said, that 
there was a great loss of life from the cul- 
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culations were looked to, it would be seen 
that the loss of life was not owing to the 
sugar cultivation, and was not owing 
either to excessive labour, to deficiency of 
food, or to severity of treatment. Hu- 
manity, therefore, did not call for the 
measure, But what was that measure upon 
the very face of it? What would be its 
very first effects? Its proposers declared 
that the slaves were not fit for freedom; 
and what, therefore, must be the conse- 
quence of this crude and _ ill-digested 
scheme? It would leave infancy unpro- 
tected, maturity without a guide and 
abandoned to debauchery and to vice, and 
age without a shelter and without refuge. 
What was the present state of the negroes? 
The child was reared and protected, the 
adult was provided for, and the aged had 
a sure and safe resting-place. ‘They were 
as a body well governed, well protected, 
and happy in their station. Such being 
his views, it was utterly impossible for him 
to vote the resolutions, excepting the last. 
He was perfectly ready to make consider- 
able sacrifices for the improvement of the 
negroes. He was desirous that they should 
have a moral and religious education ; he 
was willing to establish stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates and police; for Mr. Buxton, who 
had been last year examined before their 
Lordships’ Committee, had declared, that 
the establishment of such a Magistracy 
was absolutely necessary before the eman- 
cipation of the slaves. He was desirous 
that all possible steps should be taken to 
prepare for their deliverance from their 
present bondage; but beyond that he 
could not consent to go, In adopting 
such measures, he should be acting in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions of 1823; 
and to their spirit it was but wise and 
reasonable to adhere. In the measure 
now proposed, he saw certain present loss, 
and but faint prospects of any future good. 
He did not believe, that tt would be either 
satisfactory or beneficial to the colonists, 
while he was sure it would be costly and 
injurious to England. It would burthen 
her with a heavy tax, and destroy much 
of her commerce and shipping. Taking 
reason for his guide, he could come to no 
other conclusion than the one he had 
stated, and he must oppose the Resolu- 
tions. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he wished to 
make a very few remarks in consequence 
of the extraordinary speech delivered by 
the noble Baron. He did not say extra- 
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ordinary in reference to the talent dis- 
played in it, for it displayed that degree 
of talent for which the speeches of the 
noble Baron were always noted—he only 
meant, that it was extraordinary from the 
startling conclusion to which the noble 
Baron had come—a conclusion such as he 
(Lord Brougham) had never heard arrived 
at either in that House or anywhere else. 
It was startling from the contradictions 
which the noble Baron had made in the 
course of it, and from the nimbleness with 
which he sprung from one assertion to 
another, and from one misapprehension to 
another, as the noble Baron successively 
brought them forward and escaped, when 
corrected by the noble Earl. It was 
startling, too, from the interpretation he 
had put upon some persons and things, 
and the eulogies heaped with equal liber- 
ality upon others. The first panegyric 
made by the noble Baron to which he 
would allude, was that upon slavery, and 
certainly it astonished him more than all 
the rest. He certainly agreed with the 
noble Baron, that this was not a time to in- 
troduce topics into the debate which might 
impede the great work in progress, and 
that it would be desirable to obtain as 
much co-operation in that work, not only 
on this side of the water, but in the West- 
Indies, in carrying it into effect, as possible; 
and he would, therefore, abstain, however 
violent his inclination might be, and al- 
though invited and almost dragged into it 
by the noble Baron, he would abstain from 
discussing the conduct of the local Legisla- 
ture. He would also abstain from entering 
into any unnecessary ground of contro- 
versy, but he certainly did not expect, in 
the year 1833, to hear freedom and slavery 
contrasted as they had been that evening 
by the noble Baron. The noble Baron 
had drawn the picture of freedom as a state 
of unprovided infancy, comfortless man- 
hood, and destitute old age; and slavery 
as a state in which the slave enjoyed com- 
fort in infancy, comfort in manhood, and 
comfort in old age. Such was the con- 
trast which he drew between a state of 
freedom and slavery. Good God! was it 
in that Honse and in England that such 
a character should be given of a state of 
freedom and of a state of slavery? And 


did the noble Baron think to draw their 
Lordships to join him in support of slavery 
by the panegvric he drew of it ?—-a state 
which it would be unnecessary for him to 
describe, because all knew and all felt how 
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different it must be from the description 
given by the noble Baron. The noble 
Baron had said, that he alone had, in 1825, 
opposed the Resolutions of 1823, and he 
stated, that he had done so because he had 
seen that the present measure was the 
inevitable consequence of those Resolu- 
tions, and that if they were passed, they 
could not help going on in the same course 
till they at last arrived at a measure like 
the present. Now he (the Lord Chancel- 
lor), instead of thinking that the noble 
Lord should be opposed to the present 
measure on that account, claimed his sup- 
port. For though he might be quite con- 
sistent in opposing the present measure, if 
the Resolutions of 1823, which, according 
to him, led to the present measure, had 
not been adopted at all, yet those Reso- 
lutions having been adopted by both 
Houses of the Legislature, led, no doubt, 
to the present result, and the consequence 
was, as foreboded by the noble Lord, that 
they now must go further, for they could 
not stop. He would ask, if they ought to 
stop now, after the interval which had 
elapsed ?—an interval in which so little had 
been done towards the improvement of the 
slaves in consequence of that pertinacity 
on the part of the colonists themselves 
—a pertinacity which he would not then 
wait to inquire whether blamable or not, 
but the consequences of which they had 
frequently been warned of, and for which 
they had been everything but denounced. 
The colonists could, therefore, not say, 
that they were unprepared for this measure, 
or that the Government had been hasty 
towards them. The noble Baron had said, 
that they were not told how the twenty 
millions were to be raised. It could not 
be expected that the financial part of the 
measure, which that was, should be laid 
before their Lordships until after it had 
been laid before the other House. And, 
as far as he understood, although the 
general features had been stated in the 
other House, none of the details had been 
entered into, and nothing had been said 
of the manner of raising the twenty mil- 
lions. The noble Baron would likewise 
observe, that by the Resolutions the sum 
to be raised was not absolutely twenty- 
millions, but a sum not exceeding twenty 
millions. So that the sum might not, 
perhaps, amount to 20,000,000/. The 
noble Baron had also said, that it was 
too much to venture upon an experiment 
on the result of which, the noble Earl at 
2R2 
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the head of the Government had only a 
faint hope, while his noble friend had really 
described his hope as one “ almost amount- 
ing to confidence.” The noble Baron, 
however, finding himself corrected, had 
said, that he was of a different opinion ; 
that, far from being sanguine, he had no 
confidence in the result. The noble Lord 
was right to argue thus, if such was his 
belief; but sure he was, that the noble 
Baron, as well as himself, was of opin- 
ion, that if the miserable state of slavery 
were put an end to, it would be better, not 
ouly for the character, but for the in- 
terests, of the nation. The gloomy anti- 
cipations indulged in by the noble Baron 
and the noble Duke (of Wellington), on 
the ground that the slaves when set at 
liberty would not work, did not, in his 
opinion, rest upon a good foundation. It 
was well known at present, that the free 
negroes constantly laboured in some kinds 
of work, and in several islands there was 
proof of these free blacks working, and 
submitting to as good regulations, and 
being as industrious, as if they had never 
been under the lash, or enjoyed the benefit 
ofslavery. But ithad been said, that this 
was not the case in sugar plantations. In 
answer to that assertion, he would bring 
the evidence of a gallant officer, whose 
testimony was most deserving of attention, 
and who had made most accurate observa- 
tions on thestate of our colonies—he meant 
Admiral Fleming. That gallant Officer, 
had gone more habitually and systemati- 
cally into the inquiry than most naval 
officers had the opportunity of doing. And 
in his evidence regarding Cuba and Co- 
lombia, he stated, that sugar to a great 
extent was cultivated in those colonies by 
the labour of free negroes. But they had 
this fact besides, which showed that negroes 
would work. The Dutch of Guiana, not 
only at present, but half a century ago, 
uniformly preferred to give their slaves 
task work, to the system ordinarily followed 
in our colonies, and by a calculation they 
ascertained that that system was more 
profitable to the master than working the 
slaves in the ordinary manner. Could 
there be a stronger proof that other means 
than the degrading lash might be found to 
insure the negro to labour, not only as 
much, but even more, than he does at 
present for his master? And he would 
ask if there was anything in the nature of 
sugar which would prevent the negro from 
labouring in its cultivation, as well as in 
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the cultivation of cotton, coffee, or gardens, 
in all of which they had been found, not 
only willing, but anxious, to work for wages? 
The negro might at present be averse to 
the cultivation of sugar, from the recollec- 
tion that it was the most painful and irk- 
some of his present labour, but that was 
only a question of expense. A little more 
wages would induce him to work at the 
sugar plantation as well as at coffee or 
cotton. He recollected a story told of a 
planter in the Caraccas, who had a plan- 
tation, one-half of which he cultivated by 
the labour of slaves, and the other half by 
the labour of free Jabourers. That planter 
declared, that the labour of the free negroes 
was cheapest and most profitable to him. 
Then the whole question was a matter of 
expense—of wages, and that could easily 
be arranged. He might in reply, to this, be 
referred to St. Domingo; but if he were, he 
would mention the Caraccas, where the 
planter he had just mentioned cultivated 
his sugar half by slaves and half by free 
negroes, and this proprietor found in the 
long run, that the produce by free labourers 
was the cheapest. He thought it right to 
say thus much, before he proceeded to 
answer what had been said by the noble 
Duke (Wellington) of the loss which 
must accrue from the cessation of sugar 
cultivation. He, in the first place, could 
not agree that there would be this cessation ; 
but suppose it were so, and that the sugar 
cultivation would be diminished to a certain 
extent, for there was nobody wild enough 
to suppose that it would totally end; then 
take twelve years as the maximum, during 
which negroes were to give compulsory 
labour—though he hoped it would not be 
near so long; but suppose that in that 
space of time, the sugar cultivation were 
diminished one-fourth, or even a third—- 
well, then, the revenue from that would 
not be paid by the planter nor the merchant, 
but by the consumer, who was the party 
to pay all. It might be also asked—but 
where is that sugar to come from? There 
might be an increase of production in some 
of the other sugar colonies; but this would 
have nothing to do with the slave trade; 
but of course this increase, although prob- 
able, was not to be reckoned upon posi- 
tively. However, if this were not likely to 
take place, why was there a protecting 
duty of 8s, per ewt. upon slave sugar? The 
people of England paid, if his noble friend’s 
calculations were correct, 1,600,000/. 


annually for this protection to slave sugar; 
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but, at all events, they paid more in this 
way than any defalcation resulting from 
the pres®nt measure would amount to. He 
was, unfortunately, old enough to recol- 
lect the discussions on the question of the , 
slave trade abolition, and there were quite | 
as many gloomy anticipations upon that | 
account as there existed at present from | 
the projected negro emancipation. They 
were then, as now, told, “ Look to so many , 
thousand tons of shipping; look to so 
many thousands of seamen engaged in| 
navigating the worst coast in the world for , 
disease, and therefore calculated to be the 
best nursery for the navy; and look to the 
effect that the stopping of this traffic will 
have on your trade.” No doubt this traffic 
was then a favourite, as the colonies now 
were with one part of the Legislature; it | 
was also, as slavery now is, eulogized ; 
but, nevertheless, he had lived to see an 
end put to it by that Government of which 
his noble friend (Earl Grey) was at the 
time the head in the House of Commons; 
and not merely was it put an end to by 
the Government, but by the friends of 
humanity throughout the country, led by 
that venerable advocate of all that was 
good, Mr. Wilberforce, who, he was glad, 
had lived to see the present day, as well 
as the time, when the justice and feeling 
of the people of England were roused and 
put an end to that traffic which, as he had 
said, suffered its termination through the 
undoubted instrumentality of his noble 
friend now at the head of the Government. 
Not only was an end put to it, but just 
punishment was denounced against who- 
ever should carry it on, and it was declared 
that any man should be hanged by the 
neck till he was dead for that which had 
just before been pronounced essential for 
the maintenance of our commerce, our 
manufactures, and our navigation, and 
which reasoners of the same class had 
prophecied they would never survive ; and 
he hoped that we should live to see the 
day when the existence of slavery would 
be spoken of as we now spoke of the 
‘‘accursed African slave trade.” The 
noble Baron had said, he was sorry we did 
not rest the question on higher ground 
than that of policy, and the fact was, that 
it was rested upon much higher ground, 
but it was also consistent with the sound- 
est and best policy, and not merely with 
that, but with humanity and justice, and 
upon this treble title did this measure 
test, which would ease the owner of the 
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slave from the weight of such unjust pro- 
perty, and also release the character of 
the nation from a stain which, while 
slavery existed, must always disfigure it. 
It had been alleged that sufficient was not 
done to conciliate the legislatures of the 
colonies, but now they were left with a 
most happy power, which, he hoped, would 
conciliate them—the power to shorten the 
time of their fellow-creatures’ bondage, 
and to this conciliation, he hoped, they 
would respond. And now upon another 
point. Whatever was the popularity of 
that House, and whatever was the respect 
entertained for it by the people of the 
country, which he would not then stop to 
discuss, surely that popularity and that 
respect the elaborate vituperation of the 
other House of Parliament, by any Mem- 
ber of their Lordships’ House, could not, 
by any means, extend; and yet the noble 
Baron had indulged in language with re- 
gard to the proceedings of the House of 
Commons which would have been much 
better dispensed with. He would say, 
and he would repeat it with a confidence 
that could not be shaken, that a more 
honest, a more upright, and a more inde- 
pendent House of Commons than the 
present, had never been elected to watch 
over the interests of a great and a free 
people. Their Lordships, by cordially 
co-operating with that House of Commons 
in forwarding the great measure before 
them would, he confidently repeated, in- 
sure themselves the love, gratitude, and 
respect of the country. 

Lord E£llenborough, in explanation, 
begged to say, that he had never intended 
to convey any censure on the other House 
of Parliament. Nothing that had fallen 
from him could be so construed, and he 
positively and unequivocally denied that 
he had had any such intention. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
part of the noble Baron’s speech alluding 
to the late proceedings of the other House 
of Parliamentseemed to bear the interpret- 
ation he had put on it. If the noble 
Baron did not intend to convey censure 
by the allusion, he must, of course, have 
misunderstood the noble Baron’s meaning. 

Lord Ellenborough: The noble and 
learned Lord had charged him with 
elaborate vituperation, but he denied the 
fact. 

Lord Wynford said, that the effect of 
the Resolutions proposed, if acted upon, 
would be to injure our own trade and 
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commerce, while it advanced those of 
other countries. He doubted, if slaves 
could be induced to work upon sugar 
estates for any wages except such as would 
be too high. There was not sufficient 
evidence before the Committee to prove 
that they would work in sugar cultivation 
at all for hire. The West-India planters 
were anxious to have witnesses examined 
to that point before the Committee, but 
were put off from time to time until it was 
too late. There was some slight evidence 
on the other side, but not sufficient, in his 
judgment, to settle the question, Even 
their Lordships proposed to assent to a 
vote of 20,000,000/. for the planters, 
which sum after all might not amount to 
a just compensation. He could not con- 
sent to this Resolution, without knowing 
whether or not it was the sum that the 
public ought to pay, or the planters ought 
to accept of, in liquidation of their just 
claims. The fact was, that the question 
had been urged on by senseless clamour, 
No man had a greater respect for the 
sense of the people when calmly and dis- 
passionately expressed; but a cry got up 
as this against slavery had been could not 
be called the deliberate sense of the 
nation. Suppose, in consequence of 
emancipation, that sugar should cease to 
be cultivated altogether in the colonies, 
20,000,0002. would not then be sufficient 
compensation to the planters. It might 
be sufficient as payment for their slaves, 
but would not remunerate them for their 
other losses. His noble and _ learned 
friend (Lord Brougham) had said, that if 
sugar cultivation ceased altogether, or was 
diminished in their own colonies, the 
article would be supplied in sufficient 
abundance from other countries. But he 
would ask, were these countries likely to 
take our manufactures as the colonics at 
present did? He feared the result of put- 
ting an end to slavery in the West Indies 
would be to aggravate and extend the 
evils of slavery in the colonies of other 
countries. His noble and learned friend 
should recollect, that when the slave-trade 
was abolished, and he (Lord Wynford) 
voted for the measure at the time, treaties 
were soon after made with other nations, 
pledging them also to put an end to the 
trade within a limited time. Nothing of 
the kind was proposed now. In his opin- 
jon, the better course would be, not to 
bring in an Act of Parliament at all upon 
the subject, but leave the matter to the 
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discretion of the Colonial Legislatures. 
Those legislatures had, since 1823, done 
much for the slaves. They would violate 
the principles of the Constitution by the 
course of legislation now proposed, for 
they were bound not to interfere with the 
authority of the Colonial Legislatures, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity, and that neces- 
sity he did not think existed in the pre- 
sent case. He maintained, that if the 
Legislature interfered with the functions 
of the colonial assemblies, they would in- 
fringe upon the charter by which those 
assemblies were established. He denied 
that a case had been made out to justify 
the interference of the British Parliament. 
Why should not the local assemblies in 
the colonies have the gratification of them- 
selves emancipating the slaves ? 

The Earl of Rzpon replied, and ob- 
served, that if the Order in Council of 
1831, which related to razors for the 
negroes was ridiculous, as had _ been 
termed by the noble Duke, it was founded 
upon that of 1825, to which the noble 
Duke had been a party. 

The four first Resolutions were agreed 
to. 
On the fifth Resolution, the Duke of 
Wellington meved, to leave out the words, 
“on liberal and comprehensive _ prin- 
ciples.” 

Amendment negatived, and the Reso- 
lution agreed to. 

The concurrence of their Lordships in 
the Resolutions, was ordered to be com- 
municated ina conference to the House of 
Commons. 

Against the words in the fifth Resolu- 
tion, to which the Duke of Wellington 
objected, his Grace entered the following 
Protest. 


‘¢ Protest against agreeing to the proposed 
Amendment to the fifth Resolution 
of the House of Commons on Colo- 
nial Slavery. 

‘* Dissentient, 

“ Ist. Because it must be s pposed 
that any system of moral and religious 
education proposed by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, must be founded upon princi- 
ples sufficiently liberal and comprehensive, 
to ensure the improvement and permanent 
welfare of the negro population. 

“* 2nd. Because the insertion of the 
words ‘‘ upon liberal and comprehensive 
principles” in the fifth Resolution, which 
words were not in the Resolution when 
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first proposed to Parliament, is calculated 
to create a feeling in the colonies, that it 
is intended to employ in the religious and 
moral education of the negro population 
classes of persons whom the proprietors 
and other free inhabitants of the colonies 
regard with apprehension and distrust, 
and of whose conduct they think that they 
have reason to complain. 

“ 3rd. Because such feeling is calcu- 
lated to prevent the successful attainment 
of the object of the first Resolution, which 
depends upon the consent of the colonial 
legislatures, and upon the cordial co- 
operation and assistance of the proprietors 
and colonists at large in the measures in- 
tended to be adopted. 

‘* WELLINGTON.” 

[Between the 27th of June and July 1, 
the following signatures were added to 
this Protest, pursuant to the special leave 
given for such purpose by the House of 
Lords :-— 


Flogging in 


ERNEST. CAMDEN. 
SALIsBuRY. DartMouTtnH. 
Ross.iyn. BrowNLow 
Kenyon. WALLACE. 
Gorpon. PENSHURST. 
E.Lensoroucn. VANE. 
MELRos. SanpwWicn. 
SALTERSFORD. Hay.] 


meade 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 25, 1833. 


MrnutTgs.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. WAR- 
BURTON, an Account of the Money received in 1852 by 
the Royal Colleges of Surgeons in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, for Diplomas granted, and how that Money 
was Appropriated. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. E. J. STANLEY, from the 
Wesleyan Methodists of Lynn, in favour of the Parochial 
Rates Exemption Bill.—By Lord AsHiry, from Glasgow, 
in favour of the Factories Regulation Bill—By Mr. 
Ecerron, from the Surgeons and Apothecaries of Black- 
burn and Stockport, against the Apothecaries Bill.—By 
Colonel Torrens, from Bolton, in favour of the Fae- 
tories Regulation Bill.—By Mr. BANNERMAN, from Cork, 
for Extending the Provisions of the Apothecaries Bill to 
Ireland.—By Mr. BEuL, from the Clergy of Northumber- 
land, against the Church Temporalities (Ireland).—By Mr. 
Roesuck, from Hammersmith, for the Liberation of 
Messrs. Taylor, Twort, and Ward.—By Mr. FAITHFUL, 
from the Dissenters of South Shields, for Redress of their 
Grievances; from the Independents of Colchester, for 
the Immediate Abolition of Slavery; and from Brighton 
and Strathmiglo, for disuniting Church and State.—By 
Mr. ScHOLEFIELD, from Birmingham, for a Repeal of all 
Taxes on Knowledge; and from the same Place, for an 
Alteration in the Law of Ejectment.—By Mr. Roxsuck, 
from Bristol, for the Reduction of ‘Taxation. 


Froceine in tue Army.] On Mr. 
Buckingham, whose Motion relative to 
flogging in the army and navy stood for 
this evening, being called, 
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Mr. Ellice rose and said, that, before 
the hon. Gentleman proceeded to make 
his Motion, he wished to inform the 
House, that since the subject had been 
under discussion in the House, it had 
occupied the serious attention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that an order 
had been framed, he could not as yet say 
it had been issued, but, if not issued, no 
delay would take place in issuing it, re- 
stricting the practice of inflicting corporal 
punishment as nearly as possible to those 
cases specified in the Amendment moved 
by the hon. member for Middlesex on a 
former occasion, and which had been 
seconded by the hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for Westminster. Although he might 
mislead the House by stating that the 
Resolution in question had been couched 
in the very terms of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member; yet he believed it was 
nearly so; and of thishe could assure the 
House, that his Majesty’s Government 
were most anxious that the infliction of 
corporal punishment should be restricted 
within the utmost possible limits that were 
supposed to be consistent with the main- 
tenance of discipline in the army. He 
hoped, therefore, under such circum- 
stances, that the hon. Member would 
withdraw his Motion, and that he would 
not renew it during the present Session. 
It was most important that they should 
not have a discussion again upon it during 
the present Session, and he therefore 
trusted, that the hon. Member would be 
disposed to place confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, who were most anx- 
ious to do all in their power to restrain the 
practice in question, and that he would 
not renew his notice on the subject during 
this Session. 

Mr. Buckingham had heard the state- 
ment just made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man with very great satisfaction, and he 
was sure, that it would be satisfactory 
both to the House and to the country. 
To the right hon. Gentleman himself, in 
no small degree, was due the credit that 
attached to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this instance. He was willing to 
give a proof of the confidence which he 
placed in the good intentions of his Ma- 
Jesty’s Ministers by withdrawing his Mo- 
tion for the present Session, and thus 
giving a trial to the experiment which 
they proposed of reducing the amount of 
corporal punishment in the army. He 
begged, however, in doing so, to give 
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notice, that if it should be found that the 
system which they now proposed did not 
work well, he would renew his Motion 
next Session for the abolition altogether 
of corporal punishment in the army. 


Juries 


Juries (IreLtanp).] Mr. Shaw rose 
to move for a copy of the correspondence 
between the Chicf Secretary for Ireland 
and the Irish Judges, relative to the Irish 
Juries Bill. He would be the last person 
to ask for such a document if it could be 
considered a confidential communication, 
or one advising the discretion of the 
Executive. But a moment’s consideration 
of the nature of the paper in question 
would show, that a refusal to produce it 
could not be cloaked under the plea of its 
being a confidential communication. ~ The 
Bill to which it had reference passed the 
House last Session, and afterwards was 
referred to a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords—while the Bill was in 
that state, the Secretary for Ireland 
addressed an official communication to 
the twelve Irish Judges, requesting their 
opinion how far its principle could be 
carried into effect without endangering 
the due execution of Justice. The Judges 
had written an official answer, the exist- 
ence of which was not only admitted, 
but their opinion had been represented 
by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland as 
favourable to the measure, while five peers 
who had read the opinion solemnly and 
expressly recorded their dissent from the 
measure because the opinion of the Judges 
was unfavourable to it, and he (Mr. Shaw) 
would add, that having been permitted by 
the courtesy of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Lamb), to read the opinion him- 
self, that while the Judges admitted that 
some of the enactments of the Bill might 
be introduced with advantage, they con- 
veyed their most distinct disapprobation of 
its principal provisions. The main feature 
was the establishment of a Juror’s book. 
That was the important and material 
change made by the Bill; and the Judges 
declared, that in the present state of Ire- 
Jand that alteration in the Jury system was 
most objectionable, and must lead to con- 
sequences endangering the administration 
of justice in that country. They also 
said, that in their opinion the great ma- 
jority of persons who would, under the 
Bill, be qualified in respect of property to 
serve as Jurors, would in all other requisites 
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panel. Instrictness he was ready to admit 
that the House was not bound by the 
opinions of others, however competent 
they might be to form a correct opinion, 
but that was more in theory than in 
practice, for, above all other times, at the 
present were Commissions issued without 
end to advise the House on questions 
with regard to which it was about to 
legislate. He might instance the fac~ 
tories, the Poor-laws, the Law Amend- 
ments, Commissioners, whose opinions 
were constantly quoted, and in many in- 
stances, were made the groundwork of 
legislation. He would ask, then, could 
there be any subject-matter of legislation 
more needing sound advice and considera- 
tion than that which must so vitally affect 
the Administration of the Law in Ireland 
as the Jury Bill in question, or a body of 
individuals more competent to form a just 
opinion on any subject than the Irish 
Judges were as to the execution of the laws 
in which they were daily and hourly en- 
gaged? The question, however, was not 
whether their opinion should ever have 
been taken, or whether it was in itself right 
or wrong, but when it had not only been 
taken, but subsequently referred to by 
members of the Irish Government, and 
when contradictory constructions had been 
put upon it, whether it was not just as re- 
garded the Judges that their deliberately 
pronounced opinion should be allowed to 
speak for itself; and fair towards the House 
that so valuable and important a document 
should not be withheld, when they were 
called upon at such a period as the pre- 
sent, and under the existing circumstances 
of Ireland,to pass a law which would 
unsettle the whole Jury system of that 
country? He trusted the Government 
would not resist the Motion. The hon. 
and learned Member concluded by 
moving for a copy of the document in 
question. 

Mr. Lzttleton was sorry that he felt 
obliged to object to the Motion. He 
sincerely wished, that he could, consist- 
ent with sound principle and precedent 
lay the paper which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman called for on the Table 
of the House; for though the Judges 
expressed their disapprobation of one part 
of the Bill, it would be found, that they 
bore valuable testimony to the utility and 
advantage of other parts of it. There was 
no precedent for granting such a return 
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the Motion was objectionable, and if they 
should grant such a return as this, similar 
returns must be granted in every other 
similar instance. 

Colonel Conolly was sorry to find, that 
the right hon. Gentleman objected to the 
production of the document in question. 
He had had several conversations with the 
Judges in Ireland upon the subject, and 
they all were of opinion the Bill in ques- 
tion, in many of its details, must operate 
anything but beneficially. The constitu- 
tion of Juries in Ireland was a subject 
than which nothing could be of greater 
importance, and he, therefore, could not 
help regretting, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should object to the production of a 
document which would enable the House 
to come toa sound decision on the subject. 
He was there authorized to give utterance 
to the sentiments of the Judges, and he 
had no hesitation in stating, that they all 
reprobated that part of the measure which 
appeared to give so much satisfaction to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Dublin. 

Mr. Ruthven highly approved of the 
conduct of the Government in refusing to 
grant this return. Such a document 
should not be produced for the purpose of 
influencing the determination of the Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. O'Connell protested against the 
production of this document for the pur- 
pose of influencing Parliament, and must 
say, that he doubted whether the Judges 
should have been consulted at all upon 
the Bill. He was sorry to hear, that they 
approved so much of the Bill. He would 
much rather that they had altogether dis- 
approved of it. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy regretted very 
much, that his Majesty’s Government had 
come to the decision of opposing the Mo- 
tion of his hon. and learned friend. He 
thought the Government was bound to 
give the House every information upon 
the subject, before they called upon hon. 
— to pronounce an opinion on the 

ill. 

Mr. Stanley was ready to agree in the 
statement that the opinion of the Judges 
should not be brought forward in order to 
influence the decisions of that House. 
After what had passed on the subject of 
this Bill last Session. the Government had 
thought it necessary to take the opinion 
of the Judges in Ireland as to the prac- 
tical working and effect of the measure. 
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He quite agreed with his right hon. 
friend, that it would be most inconvenient 
to bring forward such an opinion, espe- 
cially with a view to influence the decision 
of that House. The Judges should be 
strictly confined to the discharge of their 
judicial functions. He repeated, that it 
would be a most inconvenient precedent 
to drag forward an opinion of the Judges, 
given in a confidential manner to the Go- 
vernment, with a view to influence the 
proceedings of the Legislature. He re- 
gretted that it had been noticed in any 
way for such a purpose in another place. 

Mr. Shaw said, that if the opinion of the 
Judges was not to be produced, he cer- 
tainly concurred with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that it ought not to have been 
referred to, and he could only remind the 
right hon, Gentleman that the first person 
who had referred to the opinion for the 
purpose of supporting his own views 
(though if produced it must have the very 
contrary effect) was the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. He did not deny, that in a 
constitutional point of view it was the 
province of Juries to check and control 
Judges, but no one knew better than the 
honorable and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell) that that was not the only 
duty Irish Juries had to perform; and 
upon that account he readily believed the 
hon. Gentleman when he said, that the 
less the Judges liked the Bill, the better it 
would please the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. He (Mr. Shaw) had heard no good 
reason given for the non-production of the 
correspondence, but he would leave with 
the Government the responsibility of 
refusing his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Cuurcn Trmporaities (IRELAND). ] 
The House on the Motion of Mr. Secretary 
Stanley resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Church Temporalities (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley on moving the 
first part of schedule A, fixing the yearly 
tax chargeable upon all benefices, observed 
that the schedule had been formed on the 
principle of a per centage, increasing ac- 
cording to the value of the living, and 
commencing at five per cent, upon livings 
of 200/. annual value. It had, however, 
been suggested by the right hon. Baronet 
(the member for Tamworth) by the notice 
of motion which he had given, that this 
taxation ought only to commence on livings 
of 300/. per annum; but by that course 
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this inconvenience would arise—namely, 
that by the scale as it at present stood, a 
living exceeding 300/.—say, amounting to 
301/. annually, would be diminished by the 
amount of 7/7. 10s. annually, while a living 
worth 299/. would not be taxed at all, and 
subject to no deduction whatever. The 
principle the Government had adopted was, 
to increase the amount of taxation ac- 
cording to the increased annual revenue of 
each party, and to this principle he did 
not apprehend there could be any ob- 
jection. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he would call 
the particular attention of the House to 
the few observations, and the proposition 
he was about to make. He must first give 
his opinion as a general proposition—that 
this was a most unfortunate time for setting 
about to impose a fixed tax upon the in- 
comes of the Church of Ircland, when 
there existed such peculiar uncertainty as 
to the amount of that income. Why, the 
House had, within no extended period, 
been under the necessity of voting two 
separate sums of money to the Irish Church, 
in order to relieve them from the necessity 
of going to the trouble and expense of law 
for the attainment of their legal rights. 
For all he could sce, they would still labour 
under the same difficulties, even after No- 
vember this year. Whatever might be the 
result of this measure, he was very sorry 
that the charge should be defrayed by a 
graduated Income-tax; and he the more 
particularly objected to it from the prece- 
dent which it would be establishing. It 
was the more extraordinary, too, after the 
strong manner in which the idea of a gra- 
duated Property or Income-tax had been 
repudiated by Ministers themselves only 
the other night. But the great question 
he wished to speak to was, whether it was 
right, proper, or expedient, that benefices 
under the value of 300/. a-year should be 
taxed at all? He did not believe, that the 
Ministers themselves were very much in- 
clined to insist upon this point; and he 
felt certain that the unbiassed opinion of 
the House would be in accordance with 
his Amendment—that no benefice under 
3001. a-year should be taxed. But there 
could really be no beneficial result from 
commencing the taxation upon livings ex- 
ceeding 200/. ; the tax upon such would not 
raise more than 732/. annually, or only 
one-fortieth part of the revenue expected 
to be thus raised. From this the expenses 
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satisfied, that not more than 500/. clear 
would accrue from the taxation of these 
small livings. He, therefore, would urge 
his proposition on the ground of good fi- 
nancial policy, which wes, to avoid raising 
such a tax in payments of 5s. or 10s. from 
each individual. But, apart from all finan- 
cial questions, he would put it to the House 
whether a man of liberal education, zea- 
lously performing his spiritual duties, not 
very capable of managing pecuniary affairs, 
and having a family, with an income of 
3001. a-year, was a fit subject for taxation. 
Such a man had also to answer the de- 
mands of charity, and the tax would draw 
from his means to answer them. On all 
these grounds he hoped the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Stanley) would con- 
sent to leave untouched the clergyman 
of 300/. per annum—an income only 
sufficient to support his family with de- 
cency. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that the 
point was not one to which he really at- 
tached much importance, but was one alto- 
gether for the feeling and judgment of the 
House. The grounds upon which 2001. 
incomes had been made the minimum at 
which taxation should commence was be- 
cause that was the maximum amount of 
augmentation, and, he thought, that no 
injustice was done by the proposed scale 
of taxation. The sacrifice of income by 
the adoption of the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet was most certainly very 
trifling in amount, and the point was one 
on which each Member might exercise his 
own discretion; in short, it was for the 
House to say whether the limit for tax- 
ation should be 300/. or 200/. incomes. 
The sum of 200/. had been selected as the 
point to begin at, because that was the 
point where the augmentation was to stop. 
It was, he considered, neither unjust nor 
unfair that taxation should begin where 
augmentation ended. He admitted, that 
the subject was open to consideration ; but 
he thought that the sum levied on 200/. 
was not unfair. The right hon. Baronet 
had said, that Ministers could not, upon 
their own principles—they having objected, 
and properly objected, to a graduated tax 
on property—consent to a ‘graduated tax 
on the incomes of the clergy. But there 
was, in his opinion, a great difference be- 
tween the property of the Church and the 
property of individuals. To whomsoever 
the property of the Church might go, it 
did not belong to them as individuals—it 
belonged tothe corporation. The principle 
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of a graduated Property-tax had a ten- 
dency to equalize property among indivi- 
duals, but the tendency of a graduated 
scheme of taxation on the income of the 
clergy had no tendency to equalize pro- 
perty. A graduated Property-tax to equal- 
ize property, was an object at which the 
Legislature ought not toaim. To say, that 
one man had too little, and another too 
much, was not within the competency of 
Parliament, and the attempt which would 
carry it beyond its power would be as un- 
just as it would be ruinous. The Church 
property by being taxed on this graduated 
scale, was only more equally distributed 
among the members of the same Corpo. 
ration, but for the State to take from the 
rich and give to the poor, was confiscation. 
He thought that no comparison could be 
instituted between the graduated tax pro- 
posed on the clergy, and a graduated Pro- 
perty-tax. A property-tax on the principle 
of graduation had a tendency to determine 
one rate of income for the whole commu- 
nity. The graduated tax on the clergy 
was only an equitable distribution of an 
allotted fund—the other was an unjust 
spoliation. If the House thought the rate 
he had mentioned too high, he was sure 
that his Majesty’s Government would make 
no objection, and he should certainly make 
none, to adopting the more liberal propo- 
sition of the right hon. Baronet. He would 
leave it entirely to the House. 

Mr. Warburton said, though that was 
not the time to discuss the principle of a 
graduated Property-tax, he was prepared 
to show, upon a first rate authority, that 
such a tax was most equitable. The ques- 
tion had been discussed by La Place in his 
“ Theory of Probabilitics,” and whenever 
the subject should be discussed he should 
be prepared to support his views by that 
authority. 

Sir Robert Peel would readily bow to 
the authority of La Place on a question of 
pure mathematics, but on the question of 
a graduated Property-tax, there were two 
other elements to be taken into considera- 
tion besides those on which La Place. had 
reasoned. La Place supposed the incomes 
to be fixed, and did not consider the means 
of acquiring them. La Place did not es- 
timate the influence of such a tax on in- 
dustry. And he (Sir Robert Peel) was 
afraid that the desire to accumulate wealth 
would be greatly abated by a graduated 
Property-tax. 

Mr. Heathcote recommended the Go- 
vernment to acquiesce in what he thought 
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was the universal wish of the House. The 
sum of 3001. seemed little enough to begin 
the taxation. 

Mr. O'Connell also approved of the al- 
teration. It was not the small incomes of 
the lower clergy, but the large incomes of 
the Archbishops and Bishops which ought 
to be reduced. 

Mr. Sheil asked if the whole sum would 
remain as it was before the proposed alter- 
ation ? 

Mr. Secretary S/anicy replied, that the 
scale would remain the same, except cutting 
off the lower part of it. 

Mr. Hume was glad that the right hon. 
Baronet had not fixed the amount at 500/. 
instead of SO0/. as the Gentlemen opposite 
would have been ready to grant it. The 
great point, however, was to take care 
that no man got 300/. who did nothing 
for it. 

The suggestion of Sir Robert Peel was 
agreed to, and the schedule as amended was 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

The Bill to be reported. 

The House resumed, the Report brought 
up, read, and to be taken into further con- 
sideration. 


POL LODE OD EE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 26, 1833. 


Minutes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
Dozsin, a Return from the Clerks of the Peace of the 
several Counties of Ireland, of the Place and Time at 
which the respective Quarter Sessions were holden in 
1852.—On the Motion of Mr. O'CoNNELL, Accounts of all 
Receipts and Disbursements by the Corporation of Dublin 
for the last twenty years.—On the Motion of Mr. Stew- 
ART, Lists of all Pensions granted by the East-India Com- 
pany to Commanders, Officers, Seamen, Widows, and 
Orphans, of the Commercial Marine Service, from 1795 to 
the present time; also of Commanders to whom Compensa- 
tion was given in consequence of a change in the Shipping 
System, in 1799.—On the Motion of Mr. RicHarps, an 
Account of all Places in which United, or Joint-Stock 
Banks have been Established, under the Act 7th 
George 4th, cap. 46.—On the Motion of Sir Ropertr 
Ferouson, a Return of the Amount advanced by the 
Lord Lieutenant for the first Expense of each District 
Lunatie Asylum; and the Manner in which the Interest 
and Capital is to be, or has been, Repaid: also detailed 
Accounts of the Expenses incurred, and other Cireum- 
stances concerning the Erection of these District Lunatic 
Asylums.—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, an Account of 
the Quantity of all West-India Produce, Exported from 
each of the British Colonies, and from the Mauritius, 
during the last three years. 

Bill. Read a third time :—Enclosure Awards. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Lincoin, from East 
Retford, against the Emancipation of the Jews.— By Sir 
Joun MAXWELL, from Jedburgh and Paisley, for Alter- 
ations in the Royal Burgh (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. 
EMERSON TENNENT, from Belfast, against any Alterations 
in the Duties on Foreign Timber; and from Connor, in 
favour of the Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Ver- 
NON SMITH, from the Unitarians of Northampton, to be 
Relieved from the Payment of Church Rates.—By Mr. C. 
Woop, from the Owners of Fishing-boats belonging to 
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Boxham, Torbay, complaining of the Loss on their Trade 
from the Admission of Foreign Fish into the Market.—By 
Mr. ADDAMS WILLIAMS, from Monmouth, for Amending 
the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. Sanvorp, against the 
Tithes Commutation Bill. 


Marriaces By Roman Caruoric 
Priests.] Mr. Perrin moved the Order 
of the Day for the second reading of this 
Bill, which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
explained, went to repeal the penalty of 
500/. to which Catholic priests were liable 
in Ireland for marrying a Catholic and a 
Protestant, and to place the marriages thus 
celebrated by Roman Catholic clergymen 
on the same footing as those celebrated by 
Dissenting Ministers. He did not appre- 
hend that there would be any objection 
raised to the second reading of the Bill. 

Colonel Perceval, while he was ready to 
mitigate the present excessive penalties im- 
posed on this offence, would maintain, that 
some checks, such as Seceders were liable 
to, should be placed upon Roman Catholic 
clergymen marrying Catholics and Protest- 
ants. If there was no clause to that effect 
in the Bill, and if such a clause should not 
be introduced into it, he should feel it his 
duty to oppose the measure. 

Mr. Perrin apprehended, that the gallant 
Colonel did not object to the principle of the 
Bill, and that being the case, if it should 
be the sense of the House that the clause 
he mentioned should be added to the Bill, 
that might be done in the Committee. 

Mr. Shaw said, that though he thought 
the penalty in question should be mitigated, 
he would oppose its entire removal. It was 
a delusion to say, that this Bill went to 
place Roman Catholic clergymen in this 
respect on the same footing as other Dis- 
senters in Ireland, for that was no footing 
at all. There had hitherto existed a check 
upon the marriages of Catholics and Pro- 
testants by Roman Catholic priests in Ire- 
land, and he hoped that the House would 
not readily consent to remove it entirely. 
He would certainly mitigate the penalty, 
for its too great severity went to defeat its 
object ; but he would not altogether remove 
the punishment from an offence which, time 
out of mind had been made subject to 
penalties by the law of that country. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, it appeared 
to him, that the objection which had been 
just urged by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was avery well-founded one against the 
system which at present prevailed in Ire- 
land, but it was not a well-founded one 
against the principle of this Bill, which 
went to remove an enormously dispropor- 
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tioned penalty, the very disproportion of 
which in a great degree occasioned the evil 
in question. Without entering into the 
question as to whether it might not be 
hereafter advisable to introduce a general 
regulation with regard to such marriages by 
Roman Catholic clergymen and Dissenting 
clergymen in Ireland,—a question which 
was much too extensive at present for dis- 
cussion, but which hereafter would be well 
worthy of the serious attention of the 
House,—he did not apprehend that there 
could be any objection to the second read- 
ing of a Bill which merely went to place 
the marriages by Roman Catholic clergy- 
men on the same footing with those cele- 
brated by Dissenters in Ireland. He cer- 
tainly would support the Motion. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the hon. and 
learned member for the University of Dub- 
lin having spoken of the existence of those 
penalties ‘‘ time out of mind,” he would just 
tell the House what they were. One sta- 
tute made the marrying of a Catholic and 
Protestant by a Catholic Priest a capital 
felony, for which he could be executed ; by 
a subsequent statute a penalty of 500/. was 
attached to the offence, and the Irish Court 
of King’s Bench, in Lord Kilwarden’s time, 
decided, that those penalties were cumula- 
tive—that was to say, that the priest might 
be hanged first, and fined 5001. afterwards. 

Sir Robert Bateson could not give his 
consent to the Bill, unless it was understood 
that ina future stage some provision would 
be made for restricting the Roman Catholic 
priests and all dissenting ministers from 
celebrating marriages in certain cases. 
He wished also particularly to provide 
against parties called couple-makers in Ire- 
land, who would celebrate marriages be- 
tween persons of any persuasion for the 
smallest donation—nay, even for a bottle of 
whisky. The evils arising from such acts 
were loudly complained of in the county 
with which he was connected. 

The Order of the Day having been read, 
on the question that the Bill be read a 
second time, 

Mr. Sergeant Perrin said, he must 
shortly call the attention of the House to 
the objects of this Bill. By an Act of Anne, 
and another of the 12th George 3rd, it was 
provided, that any Catholic clergyman who 
should celebrate a marriage between a 
Roman Catholic and a Protestant should be 
guilty of a capital offence, and should suffer 
death. The 33rd George 3rd_ professed to 
repeal the former Acts so far as making mar- 
riages so celebrated invalid, and imposed a 
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penalty of 500/. on any Roman Catholic 
clergyman who should celebrate such a 
marriage. It had, however, been held by 
the Courts of Law in Ireland, that these 
statutes did not effect the first object, and 
therefore the law in Ireland stood in the 
extraordinary predicament that a Roman 
Catholic and Protestant might contract 
marriage without the intervention of a 
clergyman at all: while, if a Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman should intervene and per- 
form the ceremony, he would be guilty of 
a felony without benefit of clergy. The 
object of the present Bill was, to repeal 
those statutes, which imposed a. serious 
grievance upon a most meritorious class of 
individuals. He was willing to meet any 
suggestion that might be made in Com- 
mittee, and therefore hoped, that the Bill 
would be allowed to be read a second time. 

Sir Robert Inglis thought, that the hon. 
and learned Sergeant would have adopted 
a much better course if, instead of bringing 
forward this Bill, he had proposed a Select 
Committee to take the subject into its con- 
sideration. A similar measure had been 
introduced last year, and he had since been 
in frequent communication on the subject 
with people in Ireland, and had found that 
though the statutes which had been referred 
to were in existence, yet no case of their 
infringement had been tricd, except one in 
the county of Antrim, where the party had 
been fined 5007. [Mr. Perrin: That wasnot 
the case of a Roman Catholic priest.] The 
returns which he had seen described the 
party as James Macgarry, a reputed Papist 
priest. He apprehended, that to make the 
marriage of a Roman Catholic legal it must 
be celebrated by a priest. He could not 
but think, that it would be more expedient 
to refer the whole subject to a Select Com- 
mittee, than to press forward a separate Bill 
of this kind. 

The Solicitor General supported the 
second reading of the Bill, which went 
merely to repeal certain penal enactments 
passed by the Irish Parliament. Those 
penalties were a disgrace to the Statute 
book, and ought not to be permitted to 
remain. As the law stood, marriages in 
Ireland could be contracted without the 
intervention of a priest at all, and he must 
object to any distinction being continued 
between a Roman Catholic minister and 
those of any other persuasion. 

Mr. Shaw said, that it was somewhat 
difficult to deal with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for on one day they said one thing, 
and another the reverse. He alluded par- 
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ticularly to the circumstances attending the 
Bill which had been introduced last year 
on the same subject by the hon. member for 
Dublin (Mr. Ruthven), and who was ob 
liged to abandon it in consequence of the 
opposition it met with from the Govern- 
ment. [“ No, no.”] That Bill had been 
opposed by the hon. and learned Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, who had then a seat 
in the House, and the measure fell; but 
the Government now seemed disposed to 
support the present Bill, which was pre- 
cisely similar to its predecessor. Hethought, 
and would admit, that the existing penalties 
were too severe, but he could not consent 
to leave it open to Roman Catholic priests 
to celebrate marriages between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. The Bill, if 
passed, would do away with every restric- 
tion, and would leave the marriage law 
completely at sea. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley denied, that the 
Government had made any objection to the 
principle of the Bill which had been intro- 
duced by the hon. member for Dublin. 
The fact was, that amendments were pro- 
posed inconsistent with the principle, and 
the hon. Member withdrew it. It was 
most desirable, that the marriage law, both 
in this country and Ireland, should be ex- 
amined, for at present it was disgraceful to 
the country, and he was satisfied, that such 
an object would not be impeded, but, on the 
contrary, facilitated, by the House consent- 
ing to the second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that the Bill which 
he had introduced last Session had not been 
defeated by the Government, but by the 
factious opposition of the high Protestant 
ascendancy party, whose bigotry had already 
withered the country, and which he hoped 
soon to sce dwindle away. He was glad to 
find, that the subject had been taken up by 
the hon. and learned Sergeant, who should 
have his support. 

Colonel Perceval objected to the repeal 
of the present restrictions upon Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, unless a sufficient check were 
placed upon them. He had only proposed 
such Amendments to the Bill of last Session 
as would have placed the Roman Cathoiic 
priest on the same footing and under simiiar 
restrictions, as the Clergy of the EstabJished 
Church and Dissenting Ministers. He 
hoped, that the subject would either be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, or that the 
hon. Member who had introduced the Bill 
would consent, in Committee, to some pro- 
visions for placing the Roman Catholic 
under the same restrictions as other clergy. 
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Mr. O'Connell said, that this was the 
exact principle of the Bill, and he hoped a 
better spirit would arise in the House than 
to consent to the continuance of the punish- 
ment of death for Catholic clergymen cele- 
brating marriages between Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants. He felt satisfied the 
House would not consent to the continu- 
ance of so atrocious a law. With respect 
to the objecttion to the Bill because it 
reduced the penalties, he could only say, that 
he knew of three instances where Roman 
Catholic clergymen had been compelled to 
leave the country for some time, in conse- 
quence of having celebrated marriages be- 
tween Roman Catholics and parties who 
subsequently were proved to be of the 
Protestant persuasion. 

Bill read a second time. 


. 


Royat Burens (Scornanp).] The 
Lord Advocate moved that the Order 
of the Day for the further consideration 
of the Report on the Royal Burghs’ (Scot- 
land) Bill be read, 

Order read and Bill recommitted. 

On the first clause being put, 

Mr. Robert Wallace said, that he ap- 
proved of the measure as a whole, and 
thought it would completely put an end 
to many abuses in the Scotch Burghs, but 
it needed extension. He was of opinion 
that the Burgesses should elect their own 
Magistrates, as was in fact well stated in 
the preamble to the Bill. The first clause, 
however, in opposition to the preamble, 
stated, that the Magistrates were to be 
elected by the town councils, and that 
clause had given universal dissatisfaction 
in Scotland. He did not know why the 
Magistrates should not be elected by the 
people, instead of being elected by the 
intermediate body of the town council. 
That method would prevent the Burgesses 
from having a voice even in choosing those 
who were to manage their pecuniary affairs. 
He was sure that confiding that important 
trust to the town councils would occasion 
amongst them a multitude of cabals. In 
the borough which he represented the 
Magistrates had been chosen by the in- 
habitants at large, for the last seventy 
years, without any inconvenience, and he 
certainly should wish to see the same privi- 
lege extended to all the Boroughs of Scot- 
land. He would therefore move as an 
Amendment to insert the words “ Provost, 
Baillies, Treasurer, Town Clerks, and 
Town Councillors, each individually, and 
directly, by way of open poll, by which 
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the electors would have the direct choice 
of their Magistrates by poll, instead of their 
being: elected by the Town Councillors.” 
He thought his Amendment of so much 
importance that he would divide the House 
upon it. 

Mr. Gillon seconded the Amendment. 
He believed its adoption would put an 
end to an extensive system of jobbing in 
the election of the Magistrates of the Royal 
Burghs. 

The Lord Advocate said, that the 
substance of the Amendment which had 
just been moved had been referred to a 
select Committee up-stairs, and after being 
discussed had been rejected. The framers 
of the present measure had acted on this 
decision, and they were chiefly influenced 
by this consideration: It was proved before 
them that in many of the Royal Burghs of 
Scotland the Magistrates have large power, 
both civil and criminal; and it was felt 
that it would be very injudicious to con- 
sign into the hands of the people the 
power of electing those whose office it 
was to keep wrong-doers in order. It 
would be hazardous in the extreme to run 
the risk of men being placed in the Ma- 
gistry by inflaming the popular passions. 
On this single ground he should resist the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Hume said, he was at a loss to 
know why the people who elected the 
Town Council, which Town Council after- 
wards elected the Magistrates, could not 
at once elect the Magistrates themselves. 
He could not help thinking that the learn- 
ed Lord was not acting in the present in- 
stance up to his former professed principles 
with regard to conceding to popular 
opinion. 

Mr. Robert Steuart hoped that what 
could not be conceded to expediency 
would not be conceded to a desire for 
popularity. He thought it was not safe 
to make the road to the Magistracy lead 
through the gratification of the popular 
sentiments. The Magistrates should be 
above, not dependent on, the vox populi. 
He meant to oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson said, he supported 
the Bill, because he conceived it would 
form a good foundation for any future 
enactment on the subject. He was opposed 
to any alteration before further inquiry. 
He understood that a Royal Commission 
had been issued with full powers to collect 
evidence, and report on the subject before 
the House, and until that report were 
made he thought he was bound to support 
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the present Bill. While he meant to do 
that he was, however, of opinion that the 
sooner the self-elective system was put an 
end to the better. He was satisfied though 
the political power of those close bodies 
was now gone, that some dangerous in- 
fluences were still lurking in them which 
he trusted to the commission to get rid of. 

Mr. Bannerman expressed a wish that 
the Amendment might be withdrawn, 
because the people of Scotland, in his opin- 
ion, cared nothing about it. 

Sir John Hay thought, that since a 
commission was appointed, the discussion 
on the present measure would in some 
degree forestal its labours, and relieve it 
from a great deal of drudgery. It was the 
duty of the House to make the Bill as per- 
fect as they could. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—Ayes 27; Noes 46: Majority 19. 


List of the Ayns. 


{June 26} 


ENGLAND. Warburton, Henry 
Aglionby, Henry Williams, George 
Attwood, T. SCOTLAND. 


Brotherton, Joseph 
Buller, Charles 
Faithful, George 
Fenton, John 
Handley, Major B. 
Hume, Joseph 


Molesworth, Sir W. 


Parrott, Jasper 
Philips, Mark 
Potter, Richard 
Scholefield, Joshua 


Gillon, W. D. 
Maxwell, Sir John 


Oswald, Richard A. 


Sharpe, Matthew 

Stewart, Sir M.S. 
‘IRELAND. 

Blake, Martin 

Finn, W. F. 

Roe, James 

Sheil, Richard L. 

Vigors, Nicholas 


Teller. 
Wallace, R. 


Stavely, T. K. 
Thicknesse, Ralph 


Sir John Hay moved the following 
Amendment: “ That in all burghs con- 
tained in Schedule A annexed to the Bill, 
the qualification of electors, in respect of 
property or occupancy, should be the same 
as is required for electors by Act 2 and 3 
William 4th, c. 65, intituled ‘An Act to 
amend the representations of the people of 
Scotland ;’ but that in order to afford 
a sufficient constituency in the other burghs 
not contained in that schedule, it should be 
a sufficient qualification for electors, in 
respect to property or occupancy, that the 
House or other premises belonging to or 
occupied by them, shall be of the yearly 
value of 5/. or upwards.” The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that if the right of voting were 
limited to 10/. householders, as proposed 
by the Bill, the number of electors in some 
of the smaller boroughs would be so small 
that the election would be a mere mockery 
as far as regarded the expression of popular 
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opinion. For example in the sixty-one 
smaller burghs the whole population of 
which amounted to 260,000 there would 
not be above 8,500 electors. The popula- 
tion of the five large burghs, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, and Dundee, 
the population was 700,000 and in them 
the number of electors would not be more 
than 26,000. In none of the burghs 
would the electors amount to five per cent 
of the population and in some of the 
smaller burghs it would not be above one 
per cent. He could also tell the learned 
Lord that in many of the smaller burghs 
the persons who had generally filled the 
situation of Town Councillors and Ma- 
gistrates did not possess the 10/. qualifica- 
tion. If this Bill passed as at present, it 
would place the control of the Magistracy 
in the hands of any body except those of 
the great bulk of the burgesses and citizens. 
He knew that the Amendment he pro- 
posed met the wishes of the people in 
Scotland, and, therefore, he should perse- 
vere init. Indeed he believed, that many 
of them would rather that the Bill should 
be thrown out than passed in its present 
shape. 

Mr. John Maxwell seconded the Amend- 
ment, although he could not admit, that 
the people of Scotland did not regard this 
Bill asa great benefit. He thought the 
learned Lord had framed his Bill in con- 
formity to English notions of wealth. 

The Lord Advocate said, that the prin- 
ciple involved in the hon. Member's pro- 
position had been repeatedly urged during 
the progress of the Reform Bill, but the 
House had always decided against it. It 
was necessary to make a stand soniewhere, 
and he thought the Committee could not 
do better than adhere to the franchise 
established by the Reform Act. If they 
allowed 5/. householders to vote for the 
election of Magistrates, they would soon 
claim to vote for Members of Parliament, 
and he knew not on what principle the 
Legislature could refuse them. 

Mr. Oswald supported the Amendment, 
and thought, that no harm would arise 
from extending the franchise to 5/. house- 
holders. 

Sir Alexander Hope was opposed to the 
extension of the franchise. He would have 
consented when the Reform Bill was under 
discussion, to have a different franchise 
for different places, but as a uniformity of 
franchise was then insisted on, he thought 
it right now to adhere to that principle. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston approved of the 
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Amendment. He recollected, that the 
learned Lord in the Committee promised, 
that there should be three classes of voters, 
10/. householders, ancient burgesses, and for 
the smaller burghs simple burgesses. 

Mr. Abercromby opposed the Amend- 
ment, on the ground, that it would destroy 
that uniformity of qualification between 
the municipal rate of franchise and that 
for a Member of Parliament, which so 
much promoted their common interests. He 
saw no reason why the rate of qualification 
should be lower for voting for municipal 
officers than for the Representatives of the 
people. He admitted, that there was a 
difficulty as to the small burghs, but the 
Commission alluded to was to inquire into 
that case, and he owned that he thought it 
would be advantageous to those burghs and 
to the public generally, if the exclusive 
privilege of those burghs were done away 
with and they were thrown into the 
county. Till that was decided, he thought 
it was no use legislating on the subject, 
particularly when it was considered, that a 
uniformity of franchise was on the whole 
most convenient. 

Mr. Wallace was convinced, that a 5l. 
qualification would ensure, on the whole, 
as intelligent and respectable a constituency, 
both municipal and representative, as the 
present 10/. rate. 

Sir John Hay would press his Amend- 
ment to a division, as he had heard no 
reason against its adoption which could 
satisfy the just expectations of the people 
of Scotland. 

Mr. Murray was friendly to the principle 
of extending the franchise in municipal 
towns, 5ut feared the present was an ob- 
jectionable mode of effecting it. He sup- 
ported the Bill in its present shape, because 
he thought it would do good, though he 
wished for an extension of the franchise, but 
he would trust to the inquiries of the 
Commissioners giving the Burghs that 
extension hereafter. 

Mr. Aglionby thought, it would be an 
injury to the small boroughs to have a 
uniform franchise at so high a rate, he, 
therefore, would support the Amendment. 

Mr. Kennedy would vote against the 
Amendment, as he conceived it highly ex- 
pedient, that there should be an identity of 
qualification between the municipal and 
the representative franchise. If the former 
was lowered to 5/. there would be no reason 
for keeping up the latter at 10/. 

The Committee divided on the Amend. 
ment—Ayes 53: Noes 54; Majority 1. 
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List of the Aves. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Fllis, Wynn 
Faithful, G. 
Fryer, R. 
Hume, J. 
Kennedy, J. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Potter, R. 
Richards, J. 
Rider, T. 
Scholefield, J. 
Stavely, T. K. 
Strutt, E. 
Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, W. L. 
Warburton, H. 
Whalley, Sir 8. 
Williams, Colonel 
Wood, Alderman, 
SCOTLAND. 
Dunlop, Captain 
Ewing, J. 


Gillon, W. D. 
Hay, Colonel 
Johnston, A. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, J. 
Sharp, General 
Steuart, R. 
Wallace, Robert 
IRELAND. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barry, G.S. - 
Blake, M. J. 
Butler, Hon, P. 
Evans, G. 
Finn, W. F. 
Galway, J. M. 
Grattan, J. 
Martin, J. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, Daniel 
O’Connell, John 
Roche, W. 
Ronayne, D. 
Vigors, N. A. 
TELLER, 


Hay, Sir John 


Part of the Noxs. 


ENGLAND. 
Baring, F. 
Barnard, EF. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Cornish, J. 
Duffield, T. 
Fielden, W. 
Foster, C. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Handley, Major 
Hardy, J. 
Hornby, E. G. 
Hulse, J. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Martin, J. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Ord, W. H. 
Rickford, W. 
Sandon, Lord 
Seale, Colonel 
Philip, If. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Sheppard, T. 
Slaney, R. A. 


Smith, V. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Wason, R. 
Wedgwood, J. 
Williams, A. W. 
Wood, C: 
SCOTLAND. 
Abercromby, J. 
Adams, Admiral 
Bannerman, A. 
Bruce, C. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Ferguson, G. 
aliburton, hon.D.G, 
Jeffery, F. 
Loch, J, 
Murray, J. A. 
Oliphant, L. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Stewart, Sir M,. 
Sturt, Captain 
Trail, G. 
TELLER. 
Kennedy, T. I’. 


Mr. Gillon wished to state, that he ob- 
jected to the exclusion to be perpetuated by 
this Bill, which would leave the Corporations 
in Scotland only the same farce of self- 
election hitherto carried on. The Dill 
nominally went to extend the rights of 
inhabitants in burghs, and that it might 
really do so, he would propose, as an 
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Amendment on the clause before the House, 
‘* That all burgesses admitted for the period 
of not less than twelve months should have 
a right to vote on elections to municipal 
offices.” 

Mr. Hume supported the Amendment, 
on the ground that there was no reason 
why burgesses in Scotland should not be 
placed on an equal footing with freemen in 
England. They were certainly not inferior 
to that class in this country, who enjoyed 
the privilege of election of members to 
Parliament. If the burgesses were excluded 
from the power of choosing their officers, it 
would be not only gross injustice, but 
extremely bad policy. 

The Lord Advocate observed, that there 
was no exclusion of burgesses by this Bill 
—they were only not admitted. Those 
who contended for the rights of burgesses 
by reference to ancient history, ought to 
know,that burgesses in 1479 were adifferent 
class of persons from those who now assumed 
the name. The ancient burgesses were 
bond fide holders of burgage property— 
tenants holding immediately of the barony 
of each town, the general community of 
which held of the King in capite. At 
present they were parties admissible to this 
title on the payment of a very trifling fee, 
and to admit them to power in a new 
judicial system would put an end to every 
thing like respectability in the municipal 
bodies. Besides, the number of these bur- 
gesses was, in many cases, double, and in 
most four or five times the number of the 
10/. householders ; and in addition, there 
was such a facility in their admission, that 
for a small expense, and to suit election 
purposes, such anumber might at any time 
be thrown in as to cause constant innova- 
tion, and altogether change the face of 
things in these burghs; and at elections 
the whole power might thus fall to a rabble, 
excluding iz oto the real respectability of 
the town. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce agreed in the 
description given by the learned Lord, and 
was not therefore anxious for the Amend- 
ment as it now stood; but if it were 
modified, so as to confine the power sought to 
those who were now burgesses, and to such 
future burgesses as might be admitted on a 
higher qualification, then there could be 
no objection to the admission of the prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. Jervis thought an infusion of new 
blood would be highly beneficial to the 
Scotch corporations, and would vote for the 
Amendment. The exclusion of this class 
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of persons was highly impolitic, because the 
people felt a want of confidence in a 
magistracy which was self-elected. He 
would also oppose the principle of this clause 
on the ground of prudence, as it might be 
hereafter used as a precedent in England 
for depriving freemen in borough towns of 
their rights, although he did not see with 
what grace hon. Members could come 
forward to vote for the disfranchisement of 
those very persons who had sent them to 
that House. 

Mr. Gillon said, that in compliance with 
the suggestions of his friends, he would 
modify his Amendment, and confine the 
application of it to the burgesses now 
existing. 

The Committee divided—Ayes 58 ; Noes 
102: Majority 44. 


List of the Ayrs. 


ENGLAND. 
Attwood, T. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 


Buckingham, J. S. 


Dillwyn, L. W. 
Ellis, W. 
Faithful, G, 
Fryer, R. 
Gully, J. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, J. 
Jervis, J. 
Phillips, M. 
Richards, J. 
Trevor, hon. R. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Wason, R. 
Wood, Alderman 
SCOTLAND. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Bruce, C. 
Hay, Sir John 
Hay, Colonel 
Johnston, A. 
Maxwell, Sir J. 
Maxwell, J. 
Oliphant, L, 
Oswald, R. 
Ross, H. 


Sinclair, G. 
Steuart, R. 
Stuart C,. 
Wallace, R. 
IRELAND. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barron, W. 
Barry, G. S. 
Blake Sir F. 
Butler, H. P. 
Chapman, M. 
Evans, G. 
Finn, W.F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Dwyer, A. E. 
Rae, J. 
Roche, W. 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, E. 
Shaw, I’. 
Sheil, E. Z. 
Vigors, N. C. 
TELLER. 
Gillon, W. D. 





Mr. Cumming Bruce moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that all persons in burghs 
having votes for the Magistracy, should also 
be burgesses, and produce proof that they 
had paid the fees. 

The Lord Advocate opposed the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that it would bring 
back the old system and was entirely opposed 
to the intention of the Bill. 

The Committee again divided on this 
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Amendment—Ayes 17; Noes 108: Ma- 
jority 91. 

List of the Avks. 
Agnew, Sir A. Fryer, R. 
Arbuthnot, Hon. H. Gordon, Hon. W. 
Baring, A. Hay, Sir J. 
Baring, F. Neeld, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. Ross, C. 
Dare, R. W. H. Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 
Dick, Q. Williams, G. 
Ewing, J. TELLER. 
Ferguson, G. Bruce, C. 


On Clause C being read, 

General Sharpe moved an Amendment 
to the effect that all voters—10/.-voters as 
well as burgesses—be eligible to be Magis- 
trates. 

The Lord Advocate said, the clause as it 
stood was introduced by the Committee up 
stairs, and he saw no reason to alter it. — 

The Committee again divided—A yes 60 ; 
Noes 75: Majority 15. 

The House resumed. 

The Report was brought up, and ordered 
to be taken into further consideration. 


EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWws.] Mr. 
Robert Grant moved the Order of the Day 
for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Jews’ Relief from Disabilities 
Bill. 

Sir Robert Inglis hoped that, at that late 
hour, one of the most important Bills ever 
discussed would not be pressed upon the 
House ; if it was, he should take the sense 
of the House on the question of going into 
the Committee. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, he should be 
extremely sorry to press the subject on the 
House at an inconvenient time, but his 
hon. friend would recollect the time that 
had been wasted, that expectations had 
been suspended, that two debates had 
already taken place on the principle of the 
Bill, and if there ever was a Bill in which 
the details were identified with the prin- 
ciple, this was such. 

The Speaker put the question that the 
Order of the Day be read, when 

Sir Charles Burrell moved, that the 
House do adjourn. 

A Division took place on the Amend- 
ment—Ayes 22; Noes 117: Majority 95. 


List of the Ayes. 
Agnew, Sir A. Forster, C. S. 
Bruce, C. Gaskell, J. M. 
Buller, E. Gladstone, W. E. 
Callander, J. H. Henniker, Lord 
Colquhoun, J. Hughes, W. H. 
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Sinclair, G. 
Stormont, Viscount 


Johnstone, A. 
Lennox, Lord A. 


Lowther, Colonel Stuart, Captain: 
Martin, J. Tyrell, C. 
Maxwell, J. 

Nicholl, J. TELLERS. 
Perceval, Colonel Burrell, Sir C. 
Plumptre, J Inglis, Sir R. H. 


On the Question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Sir Robert Inglis opposed the Motion. 
He contended that the advantage gained 
by the parties who were the objects of the 
Bill was little, whilst the principle was a 
serious one. With great respect to the 
majority from whom he differed, the prin- 
ciple was so important that he shoul not 
do justice to himself or the country, if he 
did not take every opportunity of opposing 
this Bill. He should move that the debate 
be adjourned to this day six months. 

Sir Charles Burrell seconded this Amend - 
ment. 

Mr. Tooke remarked, that the hon. 
Baronet opposite might not be so alarmed 
at the awful consequences to be expected 
from this Bill, as such a measure had already 
existed as the law of the land for seven 
years; for by the 4th or 5th of George Ist, 
on account of the rebellion of 1715, the 
words now proposed to be omitted in the 
oath of abjuration were omitted for certain 
purposes during the period he had already 
stated. 

The House divided on the Amendment — 
Ayes 24; Noes 117: Majority 93. 


Tist of the Ayrs. 
Agnew, Sir A. Lowther, Colonel 
Biddulph, R. M. Maxwell, J. 
Bruce, C. Mosley, Sir O 
Buller, FE. Perceval, Colonel 
Callander, J. W. Plumptre, J. 
Kancourt, Major Shaw, F. 
Forster, C. S. Sinclair, G. 
Gladstone, W. E. Stormont, Viscount 
Hay, Sir J. Stuart, C, 
Henniker, Lord Tyrell, C, 
Hughes, W. H. TELLERS. 
Johnstone, A. Burrell, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. Inglis, Sir R. H. 


On the question being again put that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said he would give 
all the opposition in his power to the 
measure. Many Members who were 
anxious to deliver their sentiments on it, 
were not aware that it would have come 
on that night. He, therefore, moved that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Viscount Palmerston put it te the hon. 
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Member whether, after the House had 


‘already two discussions on the principle of 


the Bill, he would persist in such a Motion. 

Lord Stormont would support the Amend- 
ment on the ground stated by the hon. 
member for Oxford. 

Mr. Sinclair said, that though he felt 
strongly opposed to the Bill, he would not 
certainly support the present Amendment. 
The Motion was not pressed, and the House 
went into a Committee on the Bill. 

Sir Oswald Mosley proposed, as an 
Amendment on the first Clause, which 
went to admit Jews to all the privileges to 
which Roman Catholics had been admitted, 
the introduction of the words “ save and 
except to seats in cither House of Parlia- 


“ment.” 


The Committee divided — Ayes 23; 
Noes 118: Majority 95. 


List of the Ayes. 


Agnew, Sir A. Lennox, Lord A. 
Biddulph, R. Lowther, Col. 
Bruce, C. Martin, Thomas 
Buller, Edward Maxwell, John 
Burrel, Sir C, Perceval, Col. 
Callander, J. H. Piumptre, W. 
Fancourt, Major Sinclair, George 
Forester, G. C. W. Stormont, Lord 
Hay, Sir John Stuart, Captain 
Henniker, Lord Tyrrell, Charles 
Hughes, Hughes 
Inglis, Sir R. Hi. 
Johnston, Andrew 


TELLER. 
Mosley, Sir O. 


Mr. Andrew Johnston, in reference to 
the oath, provided by the 1st Clause, to be 
taken by Jews on taking their seats in Par- 
liament said, that in consequence of the 
interpretation which had been already put 
upon a similar oath inserted in the Catholic 
Bill, he did not see the use of having such 
an oath taken at all, and he, therefore, 
moved that the proviso in question be 
altogether omitted. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment—Ayes 20; Noes 104: Majority 84. 

The Ist Clause agreed to. 

On the 2nd Clause being read, 

Mr. Plumptre said, that, with a view to 
nullify the measure, and, if possible, to 
defeat it, he would move the insertion of 
the words “in the true faith of a Chris- 
tian,” which had been omitted out of the 
oath, 

The Chairman suggested that the better 
way would be to move that the 2nd Clause 
should be expunged, which the hon. Mem- 
ber accordingly did, and the Committee 
divided—Ayes 19; Noes 110: Majority 
gl. 
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The House resumed. The Report 
brought up, and ordered to be received. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 27, 1833. 


MrnuTEs.] Bills. 
Payment of Debts. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Srrron, from the 
Roman Catholics of Liverpool, for a Relief from their 
Grievances with respect to Marriages; from a Dissenting 
Congregation of Preston, for Relief to the Dissenters with 
respect to Marriages, Registration, and Church Rates; 
from the same, for the Removal of the Civil Disabilities 
of the Jews.—By Lord SurFig.p, from the Medical 
Practitioners of Liverpool, for a duejConsideration of the 
Apothecaries Bill.—By the Marquess of WEsTMINSTER, 
from Llanidloes, for Clergymen to perform Divine Service 
in the Welsh Language. 


Committed :—Limitation of Actions. ; 


—s008 2000 2008 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 27, 1833. 


Mrnutrs,] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. VERNON 
Smirx, a Copy of the Royal Warrant for Appointing 
Viscount MELVILLE Keeper of the Privy Seal in Scotland, 
dated Ist December, 1814.—On the Motion of Mr. G. F 
Younes, an Account of Payments made out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, under the Act 39th George 3rd, cap. 69, and 
other Acts for the Improvement of the Port of London: also 
of the Sums paid by the West-India Dock Company, and 
other Companies into the Exchequer; and also the Sum 
awarded to the Crown as Compensation for the Estate and 
Interest in the Mooring Chain of the River Thames. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. JERNINGHAM, from Pontefract, 
against the General Register Bill.—By Mr. Lester, from 
Harberton, against the Tithes Commutation Bill.—By Sir 
Wi.uraM InartBy, from two Places, for a Repeal of the 
Malt Tax ; and from four other Places, for the Immediate 
Abolition of Slavery, without Compensation.—By Colonel 
LeitH HAY, from Elgin, against the Bankrupt (Scotland) 
Bill.—By Mr. Peasg, from Masters and Seamen Em- 
ployed in the Port of Stockton-upon-Tees, against Mer- 
chant Seamen's Sixpences.—By the same, from the same 
Place; and by Lord AsHiry, from Cirencester, against 
the proposed Arrangement with the Bank.—By Mr. Sin- 
cLair, from St. Fergus, for Amending the System of 
Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Earl Jermyn, from 
Bury St, Emund’s, in favour of the Rating of Tenements 
Bill.—By Colonel Evans, from the Retailers of Beer at 
Rye, to be placed on a Footing with the Licensed 
Victuallers.-By Sir WintutAm CuHAytor, from the 
Notaries of Poole and Sunderland, against the Notaries 
Public Bill.—By Mr. Cogsetr, from Oldham, against 
the Rating of Tenements Bill. 


EMPLOYMENT oF Sptes.] Mr. Cobbett 
said, he had a Petition to present, which, 
if it contained the truth, must convince 
the House and the people of the country, 
that they might now say, with the Psalmist, 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” 
The petition alleged that the police were 
employed systematically as spies, and he 
(Mr. Cobbett) believed that he was in a 
condition to prove it. The petition was 
from the undersigned members of the Poli- 
tical Union of Camberwell and Walworth, 
and stated, ‘ That one William S. Popay 
‘became a member of their Union about 
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‘ fifteen months ago; that he attended the’ 


‘ meetings of the Union which was called 
«a class of the “National Political Union 
‘ of the Working Classes ;” that he used to 
‘urge the members of the Union to use 
‘ stronger language than they did in their 
‘resolutions and other papers, which he 
‘ sometimes altered with his own pen, in 
‘ order to introduce such stronger language ; 
‘ that, in his conversation with one of your 
‘ petitioners, particularly, he railed against 
‘the Government, damned the Ministers 
‘ for villains, and said he would expel them 
‘ from the earth ; that he told one of your 
‘ petitioners, that he should like to establish 
‘a shooting gallery, and wanted some of 
« them to learn the use of the broad sword, 
‘and did give one lesson of the use of the 
‘ broad sword to one of your petitioners ; 
‘ that he subscribed towards the expense of 
‘ providing a banner ; that he subscribed 
‘for music at a meeting of the working 
© classes at Kennington-common, held for 
‘the purpose of petitioning against the 
‘ flogging of soldiers ; that this William 
‘ Popay attended, and took an active part 
‘in a procession of the working classes to 
‘ Copenhagen-house, in July last, to cele- 
‘ brate the anniversary of the French re- 
‘ volution, when he walked amongst the 
‘ foremost, arm-in-arm with one of your 
‘ petitioners, who was a member of the 
* Union ; that, in or about the month of 
‘ August last, he went, with one of your 
‘ petitioners, and other persons, to visit a 
‘ class of the Political Union at Richmond, 
‘ when he paid, out of his own pocket, the 
* expenses of the day, making the division 
‘and settlement at night, though the day 
© before he had represented himself to this 
‘ petitioner, as so poor as not to have the 
‘ means of getting food for his family ; that 
‘ he used to take notes of the speeches made 
‘at the divers meetings ; that, in the last 
‘autumn, he walked in procession with 
‘one of your petitioners, in the funeral of 
‘ Thomas Hardy, and that, while the pro- 
* cession was moving on, this your peti- 
‘ tioner, perceiving several men whom he 
‘ knew to be policemen, disguised in private 
‘ clothes, he noticed this, with marks of 
“ indignation, to Popay, who told him to 
‘ “hush,” and used every effort to restrain 
‘him from speaking loud ; that, while the 
‘ oration was making over the grave, Popay 
‘ placed himself on a tomb-stone, and took 
‘ notes of what was said ; that he constantly 
‘ represented himself as in a state of great 
‘ poverty and misery, and thereby got him- 
‘ self and his wife into the houses of some 
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‘ of your petitioners, and received food and 
* drink and entertainment from them ; that 
‘he represented himself as having been 
‘ deprived of his due by some persons: in 
‘ authority, and as having been brought to 
‘misery from such cause, and his tale of 
‘ woe, to some of your petitioners and their 
‘ wives, was such as to bring tears into 
‘their eyes; that he generally carried a 
‘ bag, or portfolio, with him, representing 
‘ himself as an unfortunate person, picking 
‘ up his bread by miniature and landscape 
‘drawing or painting; that he enrolled 
‘himself in the union class, under the 
‘name, first, of “A. B.,” and afterwards 
‘under the name of “ Pearce,” alleging 
‘that he declined using his real name, 
‘lest his respectable connexions—amongst 
‘whom he named Mr. Alderman Wilson 
‘—might be offended, if they knew that 
‘he belonged to a Political Union ; that 
« all this time he, wholly unknown to your 
‘ petitioners, belonged to the police, having 
‘ entered that service about twenty months 
‘ago; that he wore the uniform for about 
‘ three months, and was stationed on what 
‘is called a “beat” at Brixton; that, at 
‘ the end of those three months, or there- 
‘ abouts, he ceased to wear the uniform ; 
‘ that he was promoted to be a clerk in the 
‘ police about four months ago; that he 
‘ was further promoted about a month ago 
‘ to be a deputy-inspector, and is now act- 
‘ing as such at Park-place, Walworth ; 
‘that he was amongst the people at the 
. ‘ Calthorpe-street meeting, dressed in com- 
‘mon private clothes, and was there seen 
‘ and spoken to by one of your petitioners ; 
‘ that, in or about the month of February 
‘ last, some of your petitioners had heard 
‘ that he belonged to the police ; that they 
‘found him at the house of one of your 
‘ petitioners, and charged him with the 
‘ fact, which he most positively and vehe- 
‘mently denied to be true; that George 
‘ Furzey was the man who first made a 
‘ discovery of this important fact, and that 
‘ this same George Furzey went along with 
‘two other of your petitioners, and pre- 
‘ferred the charge against him. He 
begged the House to bear in mind, that this 
very George Furzey was now in gaol, and 
about to be tried for his life, on a charge 
of having stabbed the policeman, Culley— 
which charge was brought against him 
upon the testimony of this man Popay, 
whose conduct Furzey was the first to 
expose. The petitioners proceeded —‘ That 
‘ your petitioners are men faithful to their 
‘ allegiance, and laborious in their lives ; 
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‘ that they contemplate, with indignation, 
‘ the fact that they are compelled to pay 
‘ for the maintenance of spies, under pre- 
‘ tence of their being persons employed for 
‘the preservation of the peace, and the 
‘protection of their property and their 
‘ lives‘; while the business of this man 
‘ evidently was, to delude the thoughtless 
‘into the commission of crimes, to bring 
‘ misery upon their wives and families, and 
‘ themselves to deaths ignominious. That 
‘some of your petitioners have frequently 
* seen those whom they know to be police- 
‘men, disguised in clothing of various 
‘ descriptions, sometimes in the garb of 
‘ gentlemen, sometimes in that of trades- 
‘men or artisans, sometimes in sailors’ 
‘ jackets, and sometimes in ploughmen’s 
‘ frocks ; that, thus feeling themselves liv- 
‘ ing amongst spies, seeking their lives, and 
‘ sorely feeling the taxes, heaped upon them 
‘ for the maintenance of those spies, they 
‘make this appeal to your honourable 
‘ House, and implore you to be pleased to 
‘ make inquiry into the matter, being will- 
‘ ing and ready to come forward with proof 
‘ of all the facts that they have stated, and 
‘ beg leave to express, at the same time, an 
‘ anxious hope that the result of such in- 
‘ quiry will be some Act of your honourable 
‘ House, to afford them and their families 
‘ and fellow-subjects protection against such 
‘ wrongs and such perils for the future.’ 
Now, Sir, if we are to be taxed for the 
support of spies, and if we are to be com- 
pelled to live amongst spies, the sooner the 
greater part or the whole of us are out of 
the world, the better. If a man goes into 
a coffee-house, or a public-house, or of the 
more humble class, into a beer-shop, he 
cannot tell but a spy may be sitting at his 
side: for here we have the proof that they 
go about in all places, and in all sorts of 
disguises. I am not bound to prove the 
truth of everything that may be contained 
in the petitions which I present, though it 
was said here the other day that I was 
bound to do so, and on another occasion, 
that another hon. Member was also bound. 
But as to the present petition, I say, I am 
in a condition to prove the truth of it as 
well as any attorney or advocate can prove 
a case which he undertakes. I have exa- 
mined all the witnesses; and they com- 
pletely prove all this petition contains, and 
more. They prove that this man Popay 
subscribed to a fund for the purpose of 
forming a dépét of arms—that he mduced 
others to subscribe to it, and that he put 
down :sixpence himself ; and that the poor 
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man who is now’to be tried for his life, on 
a charge of stabbing two of these police- 
men, put down something also. But when 
Furzey found that this Popay was a spy, 
he went and struck his own name out of 
the subscription-list. Now, Sir, I always 
said, that these policemen were spies: but 
his Majesty’s Ministers said, that they were 
not spies» Here is proof that they are 
spies. However, I shall be very glad, in- 
deed, to find that the Government did not 
know it ; for it would be a shameful thing 
to find that we were living under a Govern- 
ment which sent in spies amongst us. But 
somebody under the Government must 
know it; for here was this man constantly 
getting his pay—regularly going to Scot- 
land-yard, and yet always dressed in private 
clothes. His inspector, therefore, must 
know what he was doing. Then here 
comes this most suspicious circumstance, 
that he was at the Calthorpe-street meeting, 
and that there too he was dressed in. private 
clothes. When we sce, then, what part 
the police took in instigating that meet- 
ing, can we say, that it was not a second 
Cato-street conspiracy. I believe that it 
was so. I am ina condition to prove that 
this police spy was there. The fact speaks 
for itself. We first find this man at the 
Union, instigating the members to violent 
language, subscribing to a dépét of arms ; 
then we find him at the Calthorpe-street 
meeting; next a Jury is sitting to inquire 
respecting the death of a policeman, who 
was killed at that meeting. There we sce 
the Jury combating with the coroner. 
They leave a blank inquest to be filled up 
by him, and he fills it up, so as to make it 
inconsistent with the verdict. It was his 
business to make it comport with the 
verdict. It was not his business to say, 
that the policeman was in the presence 
of God and the King, and in the discharge 
of his duty when he received the wound. 
When the Solicitor General was here the 
other day, and the subject was before the 
House, he did not explain this to us; nor 
did the hon. member for Kidderminster 
come forward and explain it, though he 
was good enough to explain the law to me. 
It was the usage to leave the inquest to be 
filled up by the coroner ; but it was his duty 
to fill it up ina manner consistent with 
the verdict. But this was altogether his 
own suggestion, to say that the man was in 
the discharge of his duty. The hon. mem- 
ber for Kidderminster told the House, that 
the Solicitor General was not called on to 
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there ; and the Court of King’s Bench hav- 
ing that inquest before it, must quash the 
verdict. Well, what did his Majesty’s 
Government do next? On the very day 
after the verdict, the King’s proclamation 
comes forth declaring that the man was 
murdered, whom the Jury declared not to 
have been murdered. Connect that with 
the conduct of Popay-with his being at 
the meeting in plain clothes. Then comes 
a paragragh in one of the Government 
newspapers, in Zhe Morning Chronicle, 
which is a Government Newspaper, as far 
as we know a Government Newspaper in 
this country. This paragraph tells us, that 
a disinterested person can prove that Furzey 
is the murderer of Culley, and that this 
person went to Newgate and pointed out 
Furzey from amongst a number of persons. 
Now, this disinterested person, as we under- 
stood the hon. Member, is the man whom 
Furzey detected at Walworth as a spy. 
This man was promoted just before the 
Calthorpe meeting ; and I am not certain 
that he has not been promoted since. These 
persons were the police spies, paid by the 
people to drag them about and seek their 
blood. We live in the midst of spies, and 
well may we say, “ that in the midst of life 
we are in death.” Was I not right, then, 
when I compared them to the mouchards 
of Paris, and the French gensdarmerie? I 
say, these police are both. What do they 
do with spies in the army? Why, the 
moment they find one they hang him. 
That’s what they do with a spy when they 
catch him amongst the enemy. How much 
more detestable, then, is it to be a spy 
amongst your own friends and neighbours ? 
They hang a spy caught amongst the 
enemy in time of actual war. I say, how 
much more detestable to be a spy in civil 
life, and amongst the people who support 
you! How much more wicked is it to seek 
to bring harmless people into crimes! We 
find this man living amongst the people, 
and his wants relieved by them. His wife 
and family taken care of by them; and 
whilst he was pretending to be in the great- 
est misery, he was actually bringing these 
people into crimes. Two petitioners, after 
they sent me the petition, recollected that 
he (Popay) suggested subscriptions for a 
dépdt of arms, and that he subscribed for it 
himself. Here, then, the policeman was 
inducing the people all along to do some- 
thing that would bring them under the ob- 
servation of the law, by which they might 
receive punishment. All this time he was 
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proof that the people are compelled to give 
their money——that their beds are taken 
from under them—to pay taxes upon which 
a spy police live ; and if the world ever saw 
men reduced to a state of degradation like 
this, I confess I should be glad to hear of 
it; for it would be some consolation to 
me, at all events, that there have been peo- 
ple in the world before now as degraded as 
we are. There is another observation 
which I wish to make an this subject. These 
men collect money. They receive money 
as presents, and this I look upon as a very 
suspicious circumstance. However, they 
do get the money—people give them pre- 
sents for taking care of their premises, and 
things like that. Well, what is done 
with this money? Why, they are obliged 
to come to Scotland-yard, and share it with 
their superiors. Now, these presents will 
go on, until the usage becomes custom, and 
the custom becomes law ; and woe be to 
the man who shall refuse to give the police 
their present. But what is more, I see 
that it is the intention of the Government 
to introduce this spy-police into every 
village in the kingdom. Here is a book 
on the Table, which the hon. member 
for Horsham presented, and the main ob- 
ject of this book is to make out a case 
for the introduction of the spy-police 
system into all parts of England. Every 
Member who reads this book must see 
that its object is to supersede the Justices 
of the Peace by hired Judges, and that 
the headboroughs and constables are to be 
superseded by the police—ay, by this spy- 
police. With this I charged the Gavern- 
ment, and called on them to deny it. 
Now, from what I see in this book—the 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners, 
yes, and signed by two Bishops, too—I am 
convinced that such is their intention. 
When I was about to present this peti- 
tion, a worthy Alderman behind me ( Alder- 
man Wood) suggested to me that there was 
a Committee inquiring respecting this 
police-system, and as I make no question 
that the Committee will do their duty, I 
move that this petition be referred to 
that Committee. 

Mr. Sinclair concurred with the hon. 
member for Oldham, that the case was one 
requiring investigation, but, at the same 
time, he felt it his duty to take the oppor- 
tunity of stating his conviction that the 
police of the metropolis were an eminently 
useful body of men, and were distinguished 
by their civility and attention. The hon. 
member for Oldham had compared the late 
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proceedings in Coldbath-fields to the Cato- 


street Conspiracy; in that, however, he 
could not agree with him, considering that 
conspiracy. one of the most dangerous at- 
tempts to subvert the Government that 
had ever taken place in this country. He 
regretted that the hon. Member had 
indulged in such remarks as he had, think- 
ing that they would have a tendency to en- 
courage such proceedings. 

Colonel Evans, although he admitted 
that in many instances, the conduct of the 
police was most commendable, yet he could 
not help recollecting, whenever the subject 
was brought forward, the printed instruc- 
tions put forth by the Home Department 
when the police service first commenced, 
which stated that they were to be armed, 
and to inquire into the conduct of the 
inhabitants of their different districts. 
Nothing in his opinion was more like the 
establishment of a gensdarmerie. It was 
true that those instructions, so far as it 
respected the police being armed, and the 
inquiry being made into the conduct of the 
inhabitants, were withdrawn, yet it still 
showed the animus that actuated the Home 
Department. The only two countries in 
which forces similar to these were estab- 
lished were France and Ireland. Un- 
doubtedly the police of Franee, the gens- 
darmerie, preserved life and property most 
successfully ; but the question with him 
was, whether the attempt to correct one 
abuse might not introduce a much worse 
one. We were not in the state that France 
and Ireland were to justify the establish- 
ment of such a system of police, and it 
had been found so intolerable in Paris 
that it had, since the revolution of 1830, 
been put down in that city. The ex- 
pense, he understood, was more than 
double that of the old watchmen, a serious 
consideration in the distressed state of the 
middling classes. [Mr. Hawes: Not 
double.} At any rate 7,000/. more than 
was necessary had been raised during the 
last year. In the parish of St. George the 
Commissioners, by rating the empty houses, 
had raised the amount on the inhabited 
houses above 8d. in the pound, which was 
all that the Act allowed. He hoped the 
hon. member for Oldham would move for a 
Committee to inquire into the allegations 
of the petition. As the conduct of the 
Coroner in the Calthorpe-street affair had 
been alluded to, he would state that, in his 
opinion, it was not the result of inadvert- 
ence, but of design ; and if no other Member 
took steps on the subject he would, 
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Mr. Ronayne said, had the hon. member 
for Oldham lived as long in Ireland as he 
had, the hon. Member would not have 
exhibited such indignation at the idea of 
the people living under a system of 
espionage. In Ireland, that was common, 
and at the last the Clonmel Assizes, he 
elicited the fact, that a policeman was em- 
ployed and went about as a pedlar, for the 
purpose of apprehending persons. 

Mr. Godson had been misrepresented on 
a former occasion, in being reported to say, 
that the Court of King’s Bench had no 
power to quash an inquisition. What he 
said was, that the quashing of the verdict 
on the ground of informality had in no way 
affected the propriety of that verdict, or 
shaken the evidence upon which it rested. 
The conduct of the Coroner, in getting the 
signature of the Jury to a piece of blank 
parchment, was most improper. It was a 
most extraordinary proceeding, and it placed 
the conduct of the Government in a very 
objectionable light. If the House would 
look into the proceedings of the law courts, 
within the last few days, it would see, that 
the verdict of a Coroncr’s Jury had been of 
the highest value to an illustrious indivi- 
dual, who had been charged with an atro- 
cious offence. In the proceedings of which 
he spoke, the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury 
was preduced, and very properly. But if it 
were valuable to a rich man, why should 
not a poor man have the benefit of it in his 
case ? His Majesty’s Government, however, 
had thought fit to deprive him of that. 
The verdict had been quashed, not because 
it was bad, but because the Coroner had 
introduced an informality into it. Was 
that right ? Was it creditable? He thought 
not. 

Mr. JWilks regretted that the attention 
of the House should have been at all di. 
verted from the petition. It was a most 
important petition, and the hon. member 
for Oldham had done himself great honour 
in bringing it forward. The subject de- 
served the most attentive consideration. A 
system, which induced even a single indi. 
vidual to act asa spy, called upon the House 
to express its indignation at the fact, in 
order to put down so base a system. It 
had been by the introduction of spies into 
a part of Scotland a few years ago, that al! 
the lamentable disturbances that occurred 
in that country were occasioned, as well as 
the death of several persons who were led 
into the commission of political crime by 
persons employed by the Government. He 
trusted, that the subject of the petition 
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would secure that attention and inquiry to 
which it was entitled. 

Mr. Estcourt, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Metropolitan Police, felt 
called on to say, that it would be an highly 
improper thing to refer this petition to a 
Committee which had already a mass of 
business on its hands, and which moreover 
was constituted to apply itself generally 
to the system of the entire Metropolitan 
Police. It would be imposing too much 
labour on the Committee. Besides, as it 
referred to a particular action, he thought 
it ought to be referred to a particular Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Cobbett would move for a Committee 
on the subject, on some future day. 


Political Unions. 


PonrticaL Untons.] Mr. Finch rose, 
pursuant to notice, to bring before the 
House a subject of considerable importance, 
although not, perhaps, of so great import- 
ance as some questions which had been 
brought before it in the course of the Ses- 
sion. It was a subject, however, on which 
a great deal of public feeling had been 
excited, and the result of their discussion 
that evening would be looked forward to 
with great interest. He begged that it 
might be most distinctly understood, that 
he brought the question of the Political 
Unions forward with no party views, and 
being a Member of no influence in that 
House, it would be debated without refer- 
ence to party feeling. Whatever the re- 
sult might be, he trusted it would tend 
towards the best interests of the country. 
He assured those hon. Members who 
might take up the defence of Political 
Unions, that if they could prove Political 
Unions to be legal or constitutional to the 
satisfaction of the House, he should be 
happy to withdraw his Motion. For him- 
self he must confess, that after patiently 
investigating the subject, he had not been 
able to discover in these Political Unions 
any one redeeming virtue. They were, in 
their origin, in their principles, and their 
‘development, as far as their influence 
extended, fraught with unmixed mischief. 
He did not mean to say that, at the present 
moment, the Political Unions were all 
powerful, or even influential, but he 
thought, on that very account, that the 
present was the proper time to take them 
into consideration. He was not about to 
ask for any new law—for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, for restrictions on 
the Press, or for interference with the 
Trial by Jury, or the right to assemble 
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at public meetings, or for the suspension 
of any other privilege of the people re- 
cognized by the law or Constitution of 
this country. He meant to propose to the 
House a simple Resolution ; and, in order 
to endeavour to avoid collision with his 
Majesty’s Ministers or any party, he had 
selected words, in which it was couched, 
from a Proclamation issued by the Govern- 
ment two years ago. In substance, there- 
fore, there could be no difference between 
himself and his Majesty’s Ministers. The 
Resolution was to the following effect : 
— Resolved, that certain voluntary asso- 
ciations, denominated Political Unions, 
are subversive of the authority of the 
Crown, unconstitutional and illegal, and 
that his Majesty’s Ministers will be fully 
justified in enforcing the law of the land 
for their suppression, and for the suppres- 
sion of all Political Unions, be their deno- 
mination what they may, of which the 
nature, principles, designs, and operations, 
are subversive of the authority of the 
Crown, unconstitutional, or illegal.” The 
hon. Gentleman referred to the Proclama- 
tion, to show that it contained the same 
condemnatory words which he had made 
use of in his Resolution—namely, that 
Political Unions were “ subversive of the 
authority of the Crown, unconstitutional, 
and illegal.” There might be some hon. 
Members in that House who might conceive 
that he was about to encroach on the 
liberties of the people. Let them, then, he 
would say, point out the precise period in 
our history when Unions were considered 
legal and constitutional He would 
invite them to go back to the most remote 
period; but although they went back 
to the time of the Saxons, and thence 
through the periods when the political 
dominion of the country was held by the 
Normans, the Plantagenets, the Tudors, 
up, indeed, to the date of the first French 
Revolution, they would not find any insti- 
tution bearing resemblance to these Unions 
in the powers which they usurped. They 
arrogated to themselves the power, author- 
ity, and privilege of overawing, or endea- 
vouring to overawe, the Legislature and 
Executive, by endeavouring to enrol and 
place under their command large bodies of 
the people, and establishing a confederacy 
which might overturn all existing institu- 
tions, and were wholly incompatible with 
any government, law, or constitution 
whatever. ‘There was nothing in the con- 
stitutional history of the country which 
bore any resemblance or affinity to the 
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Political Unions ; and if it were true that 
nothing of the kind was discoverable in the 
constitutional history of the country, it 
remained for those who were prepared to 
defend such institutions to show, that they 
were in harmony with the spirit of the 
Constitution, and that they might at any 
time be instituted without any violation or 
breach of the Constitution. Now, they 
could not have an implied existence, be- 
cause all their spirit and operations were 
contrary to the Constitution. He would, 
however, admit, that there was a period 
when societies similar to the Political 
Unions had an ephemeral existence—he 
meant at the era of the French Revolution, 
‘when, indeed, there were societies exer- 
cising a like influence and professing like 
principles—societies, roots of which had 
been watered by the tears and the blood 
of millions. Those institutions were anti- 
monarchical, and equally violated the pri- 
vileges of Parliament and prerogatives of 
the Crown. No one, let his ingenuity be 
what it might, could successfully defend 
those Unions on the ground of. constitu- 
tionality. He had no hesitation in laying 
down this proposition, that all political 
power which was not established by law 
was an unconstitutional power. Let the 
nature of the power be what it might, there 
existed that which showed it to be uncon- 
stitutional. There was a great difference 
between natural rights and _ political 
power. All persons had a natural right to 
do what was not at variance with the laws ; 
but no individual could claim political 
power—it could only be obtained by con- 
stitutional grant. He (Mr. Finch) could 
show in an instant, and from an author. 
ised document, “ The Resolutions of the 
Birmingham Union,” and particularly to 
that which was contained in the 19th 
page of that document, that the Unions 
assumed to themselves the exercise of poli- 
tical power. The objects of the Birming- 
ham Political Union were stated to be, 

“ 5th. To obey strictly all the just and 
legal directions of the Political Council, so 
soon as they shall be made public, and so 
far as they can legally and conveniently 
be obeyed. 

“6th. To bear in mind, that the 
strength of our Society consists in the peace, 
‘order, unity, and legality of our proceedings; 
and to consider all persons as enemies who 
shall in any way invite or promote violence, 
discord, or division, or any illegal or doubt- 
ful measures. 
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cise of the above qualities we shall produce 
the peaceful display of an immense organ- 
ised moral power, which cannot be despised 
nor disregarded; but that, if we do not 
keep clear of the innumerable and intricate 
laws which surround us, the lawyer and 
the soldier will probably break in upon us 
and render all our exertions vain.” Here 
then were all the elements of political 
power gathered together in a manner highly 
unconstitutional. Let the members of this 
Council be animated by the most exalted 
patriotism, still the power would be dan- 
gerous and illegal. It was alleged to be an 
“ indispensable rule of the Society to obey 
the Political Council.” In another part of 
the regulations it was declared, that the 
Society meant to act by availing themselves 
of moments of “ popular enthusiasm.” 
He would read three other rules. 

“6th. To consider and report upon the 
legality and practicability of holding cen- 
tral meetings of delegates from the indus- 
trious classes, in the same manner as similar 
kinds of meetings were lately held by the 
delegates of the agriculturists assembled 
at Henderson’s Hotel. 

“7th. To consider the means of or- 
ganizing a system of operations whereby 
the Public Press may be influenced to act 
generally in support of the public interests. 

“ 8th. In all their proceedings to look 
chiefly to the recovery and preservation of 
the rights and interests of the lower and 
middle classes of the people.” 

He was ready to argue, that no body of 
men, however good their intentions, how- 
ever much they might have an eye to the 
public good, had a right to frame a system 
of laws by which they might acquire great 
political power. Their notions of power 
were derived from the doctrine of passive 
obedience. In that Council was centered 
absolute power, and to this Council the 
members paid a military obedience. True 
it was, that the first article of the duties of 
the members declared, “that they were 
bound to be good, faithful, and loyal sub. 
jects of the King.” It was said, that man 
was the only laughing animal, but he verily 
believed, that if any irrational or savage 
creature could be brought to laugh, it would 
be by the perusal of the Political Union 
regulations. He could not understand the 
logical deductions of the framer of those 
rules, whoever he might be, that could 
deduce such acts as those warranted by the 
Political Union regulations from the 
text of order, faith, and loyalty. It was a 
recurrence to the system by which Jacobinism 
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had been promulgated in France, which 
was by the promulgation of clubs through- 
out the country, and sending delegates 
to form a National Convention, which was 
to supersede the legislative and executive 
government. Their supposed good order 
and loyalty to the King was a mere colour- 
ing to shelter them from the operation of 
the law. This was the case with those 
who had promoted the French Revolution. 
The rights of man were founded on the 
assumption, that the foundation of political 
society was essentially popular, and these 
Political Unions declared, that all persons 
were eligible to become members, by which 
they inculcated anew the doctrine of political 
equality. It had been said, that these 
Unions could not be more illegal than the 
Carlton-street and other Conservative So- 
cieties. Now, for his part, he could see no 
more likeness between the Carlton Club 
and the Political Unions, than there was 
between a man and a monkey. These 
Unions stated that, however desirous both 
Houses of Parliament might be to promote 
the happiness of the community, their 
members had not the means of knowing 
their wants. Bred up in the lap of luxury, 
and surrounded by parasites, the members 
of the Legislature had no means of knowing 
the extent to which distress existed in the 
country, and then they proceeded to say, 
that they would watch narrowly the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature, in order to 
preserve the country from danger. He 
would ask, was it to the self-constituted 
Committce that the Legislature was to look 
for light and reason? Was there among 
those men that impartiality of judgment 
that would lead the House to give up its 


judgment to theirs? Was there that talent 


among them that would induce the Legis- 
lature to put itself under their tutelage ? 
Were its members known as public men, 
or were they persons in whom the country 
could place implicit confidence? Or were 
they persons who sought to engender a 
spirit of dissatisfaction in the country, 
placing the poor in open hostility with the 
rich ; or did they put forth such arguments 
as would induce persons to suppose, that 
through them, and them alone, national 
regencration was to be effected? He would 
leave the House to auswer these questions 
for themselves. What was the interpretation 
tobe given tothe whole of their proceedings? 
He would leave the House to say, whether 
it was not that the Ministry be formed out 
of themselves. Without the gift of prophecy 
he would say, that if the change con- 
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templated by the Unions were carried into 
effect, they would soon call one of their own 
body to the scat at the head of the Treasury. 
[Name]. If he were called upon to name 
he would say the hon. member for Bir- 
mingham, and after his late services in the 
cause of agitation, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin would probably have 
the Seals. Perhaps as a Catholic he could 
not fill such a situation, but no doubt the 
Unions would consider that he deserved it. 
If, however, the Unions should prevail, the 
existence of law would be no impediment 
to their appointments, and then Mr. Parkes 
and Mr. Edmonds, two legal gentlemen of 
Birmingham, might hold the situations of 
Attorney and Solicitor General. ‘Then some 
place must be made for a gentleman who 
was a most careful preserver of the public 
peace—he meant Mr. Larkins; and the 
Secretary for Ireland would in all proba- 
bility be Mr. Steele. These appointments 
would, certainly, appear to be extravagant 
as well as absurd ; but what could be so 
extravagant or absurd, that the majority of 
the people would not resort to it to secure 
their own dominion, and destroy the laws, 
the Constitution, the religion, and the 
monarchy of the country? If the Unions 
could succeed in inducing the Sovereign to 
act upon their advice, the appointments to 
which he had referred would not be either 
absurd or extravagant. He would admit, 
for the sake of argument, that these Coun- 
cils of the Political Unions were able, 
independent, and filled with patriotic 
ardour ; but, as long as their power was 
only based upon the breath of popular 
enthusiasm, no man could deny that Revo- 
lution would be the natural consequences of 
their mob dominion. Such a dominion 
would be much worse than Universal 
Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, and the Vote 
by Ballot. The breath of popular enthusiasm 
wasthe groundwork of the Political Unions, 
and they were framed upon the model of 
those Jacobin Clubs which prepared the 
way for the French Revolution. Could 
any man in his senses mistake the repeated 
allusions to the fate of Charles 1st—of the 
disuse, if not of the abuse, of the aristocracy 
—and the utter subversion of the monarchy? 
His design was to show, that the Political 
Unions were both unconstitutional and 
illegal, and had for their object the legis. 
lative and executive power of this country. 
The hon. Member here quoted several 
passages from speeches delivered at various 
political meetings in justification of the 
opinions which he had just stated to the 
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House. The speakers at these meetings 
recommended the people to use what they 
called moral intimidation. They told their 
auditors that a representative government 
could only be maintained upon a democratic 
basis, and that the people should, with a 
voice of thunder, call out for Annual 
Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, and Vote 
by Ballot. Now, he would ask, was this 
consistent with the law? [Mr.O’Conznell : 
Quite]. Why, these Political Unions held 
up the example of republican America to 
the applause and imitation of the people of 
this country; and they told them, that 
while America was free from debt England 
was oppressed by both debt and taxes. 
These speakers again set forth, that a 
Constitution to be good and sound must be 
based on democracy, and, as he had just 
said, they invited the people to make their 
demands in a voice of thunder. They also 
inculcated the doctrine of passive obedience 
to the Councils of the Unions, although he 
was aware, that such an assertion might be 
denied by the abettors and supporters of 
those Unions. In this country, however, a 
strong Conservative feeling prevailed. Well, 
then, he would say a strong, independent, 
and manly Tory feeling to uphold the laws 
and constitution of the empire. He con- 
sidered that the object at which the 
Unions aimed, was to produce a revolution, 
although he would admit, that revolution 
was now at a discount in several of the 
States of Europe. In France and Belgium 
revolutions had recently taken place, or if 
not revolutions, at all events a change of 
dynasty. A similar attempt was made in 
Portugal, but as yet the legitimate Monarch 
had maintained his throne. When the last 
French Revolution occurred, the hopes of 
the Jacobins were raised, popular excesses 
were the consequence, but they were 
ultimately put down by the only possible 
and justifiable means—by the musket and 
the bayonet. But in the case of France 
and Belgium the Revolutions were of a 
Conservative character, notwithstanding the 
changing dynasty. Life, liberty, and pro- 
perty were secured, and the dungeons were 
nolonger filled with the victims of despotism 
or of republicanism. On the other hand 
we were not now legislating as it were 
pro aris et focis, the enemy was not now 
exactly at our door; but yet he thought 
the time had arrived when the Parlia- 
ment should legislate against the existence 
of Political Unions. It was high time that 
such nests of perdition should be extirpated, 
and he was confident, that there was so 
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much of evil and malignity in theit frame 
and constitution as would justify the Re- 
solution which he had to propose to the 
House. He trusted, that a majority of this 
House would condemn the Political Unions, 
and if the majority did not he was sure the 
majority of the country would. He hoped 
that the spirit of liberty would always pre- 
vail in the British empire, but that the 
spirit of French anarchy and confusion 
would never exist amongst us. He wished 
to be as concise as possible in the expression 
of his opinions, and he would say, that the 
point, after all, came to this, not whether 
the Unions were illegal or not, but whether 
they were not attended with such imminent 
and pressing dangers as loudly demanded 
their being put down. He had no party 
feelings to gratify in submitting his Reso- 
lution to the House. It was only pro- 
spective, and had no retrospective tendency 
whatsoever. If the existing laws did not 
enable the Government to put down these 
Political Unions, he for one would be at 
once ready to arm the Government with 
fresh powers to do so. The law should 
give cqual protection to all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects ; the Unions, however, 
had usurped a dominion over the law. 
Even supposing that these Political Unions 
were not formidable as a political body, 
they ought to be put down as local nuisances, 
for, at present, it was necessary for every- 
body in their neighbourhood to be of their 
mind, or woe be to him. ° At several elec- 
tions, occurring near places where those 
Unions existed, they marched in bodies 
to the hustings; and not only did any 
gentleman, who appeared to be opposed to 
them, run the greatest risks, but all his 
friends became marked men, and were 
constantly in fear of the consequences of 
their independence. Indeed, several gen- 
tlemen who had communicated very serious 
complaints to him on the subject, had 
earnestly requested him not to mention 
their names, lest they too should become 
“marked men.” It was, therefore, incum- 
bent upon Parliament to take some steps in 
this matter, at any rate, for the protection 
of individuals. The non-suppression of these 
bodies, too, would inevitably give rise to 
faction ; for, if Ministers refused to interfere, 
rival confederacies must be formed for 
self-defence. He was no fricnd to the 
Conservative, any more than to the Ja- 
cobinical Unions, considering, that the only 
Political Union should be the British 
Parliament, and if the latter bodies were 
suppressed, he would lend every assistance 
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to suppress the others ; but he repeated, if 
no steps were taken for the protection of 
the description of individuals he had just 
mentioned, they must form into societies as 
a matter of self-defence. It was suid, that 
this mention of the Political Unions was 
unnecessary and injudicious: that they 
were fast dwindling away, and would soon 
expire of themselves; and that therefore 
any notice of them merely had the effect of 
giving them a certain degree of consequence. 
It was very true, that they were dwindling 
away, but still the circumstances of the 
times were such, that no ashes should be 
allowed to remain in which the spark of 
revolution might be kept smouldering. 
The most appalling disturbances, predial 
and civic, had been the result of these 
Political Unions, and, he repeated, although 
they might not be, and were not, so for- 
midable by any means as they were two 
years ago, yet, at the same time, they were 
not so insignificant as to render it a matter 
of no consequence that this House should, 
indirectly, sanction their existence. Besides, 
the Resolutions he had to propose were 
very innocent and harmless, and he could 
not conceive that the House would refuse 
to agree to them. The House had inad- 
vertently given, as it were, a prescriptive 
legality to these Unions ; and it was there- 
fore due to themselves that they should 
pass a Resolution, declaring that such bodies 
as these did not exist with parliamentary 
sanction. This was not a time to dally 
with fire. Things were in such a state all 
over the world as rendered it imperative on 
us to preserve the utmost possible internal 
power. If we once'allowed of internal con- 
vulsion, total ruin would be the speedy 
and inevitable result. He considered, that 
the institutions of the country were not 
only necessary for the safety and happiness 
of the 100,000,000 of his Majesty’s sub. 
jects, but these institutions concerned the 
liberties and happiness of all Europe. Those, 
therefore, who under any pretence sought 
a purpose inimical to the British Constitu- 
tion, were not only the enemies to the 
liberties of their own country, but they 
were the enemies of the whole human 
racee The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Resolutions. 

Mr. Plumtre seconded the Motion, which 
he did with the greater pleasure, inasmuch 
as it had been said in another place only a 
few days ago, that Political Unions were 
inconsistent with any plan of good Go« 
vernment. It was also said, that the law 


was sufficient to put them down, and if it 
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were not, he would be willing to strengthen 
it, for, he believed, that there would be no 
disinclination in the Ministers to put the 
law in force. The people had no right to 
form such Unions as the means of obtaining 
redress, for they had the right of petition- 
ing. They had no right to form and or- 
ganize themselves into permanent political 
bodies. The King, Lords, and Commons, 
formed, he might say, a Political Union ; 
and with their power these other Unions 
were inconsistent. If they were permitted 
any longer to exist they would destroy the 
deliberative power of Parliament, and, that 
once destroyed, of what use could the Par- 
liament be to the country? It was easy 
to account for the origin of these Unions, 
which happened in consequence of the dis- 
cussion which took place for the abolition 
of the rotten boroughs, which was so per- 
tinaciously resisted by a certain party in 
this country. The existence of these 
Unions then might be justifiable ; but the 
Reform question having been carried, and 
the rotten boroughs destroyed, there was 
no longer any necessity for their continu- 
ance. In fact, these Unions constituted an 
imperium in imperio; and, as such, he 
would oppose them. He was ready to pro- 
mote every object of useful Reform. He 
had offered himself to his constituents as 
the friend of liberty, but the enemy of 
disorder ; they had accepted him on these 
terms, and he should be always ready to 
put down disorder of any kind. He must 
tell his hon. friend the member for Stam- 
ford, that his Resolutions went to give Con- 
servative Clubs a severe blow as well as 
Political Unions; and certainly, if those 
Clubs were to oppose all Reform, and were 
to lift themselves up against the spirit of 
the age, he, certainly, should not be sorry 
to deal a very heavy blow at them. The 
hon. Member concluded by seconding the 
Motion. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who brought forward this Motion, 
assumed, throughout his speech, that the 
Political Unions were illegal assemblies ; 
but, from all the information which he had 
been able to procure on the subject, he did 
not think that they could, in their present 
form, be said to be illegal. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had, in proof of his assumption, 
quoted the Proclamation issued by his Ma« 
jesty two years ago ; but, he entirely over- 
looked the particular circumstances which 
then existed. The Proclamation was issued 
against those Political Unions which as- 
sumed a right to organize their members 
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upon.a military principle, and even avowed 
their purpose of taking up arms. That 
certainly was a most illegal proceeding upon 
the part of those bodies, and against that 
the Proclamation was directed. Such was 
not the case at present. The appearance 
of the Proclamation had warned the Poli- 
tical Unions, as it was intended, to take 
care, and the illegal course had been aban- 
doned. The hon. Gentleman wished him 
to say, whether, he thought, the prevalence 
of Political Unions and the spreading of 
those bodies growing into great power, was 
not detrimental to the Constitution, and, 
certainly, he was ready to say, that the 
prevalence of such Unions was not devoid 
of danger to the Constitution. But the 
hon. Gentleman said, and in that he cor- 
dially concurred, that the general feelings 
of the people of this country were conser- 
vative—that the feelings of the great ma- 
jority of the people were in favour of sup- 
porting our present institutions—of pre- 
serving them, but, in preserving, to improve 


them, and, by continual improvements, to 


make them even more worthy of being 
preserved. That was, he admitted, the 
general, he might say almast the universal, 
feeling of the people. In every large and 
mixed society like ours there would be, and 
no doubt were, persons who took a different 
view from this, but they were in this 
country very few. Before the House 
adopted the Resolution proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman, it ought to be satisfied 
that there was great danger of these revo- 
lutionary views spreading—a greater dan- 
ger than at present any man supposed to 
exist. He conceived the hon. Gentleman's 
Resolution uncalled for, and he certainly 
could not agree to it, particularly the first 
part, which was incorrect. The Reso- 
lution stated that these Unions were ille- 
gal, and he did not believe that they were. 
With respect to the other part of it, he did 
not see the advantage of the House giving 
any opinion on the subject. It was for 
him a great satisfaction to think that the 
feelings of the country were in a state of 
great excitement at the time the Political 
Unions arose and were extended ; they had 
been preserved and extended subsequently 
by'a continued and even increased excite- 
ment ; but he was happy to concur with 
the hon. Gentleman in believing, that, in 
the present state of the country, their 
power was diminishing from want of 
excitement. For himself, he was not 
speaking out of any partiality to Political 
Unions, for of all the persons who enter- 
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tained political opinions, there was no po« 
litical party more hostile to the present 
Government than the Political Unions. 
He, therefore, did not come forward out of 
any partiality to those Unions; and what 
he said could not be charged to that motive. 
The hon. Gentleman said, that Political 
Unions had interfered at elections, and had 
prevented those from being elected who 
ought to have been elected. Certainly, he 
must admit, that Political Unions had in- 
terfered with elections, and, he might say, 
had endeavoured to prevent the proper 
persons from being elected ; but their ex- 
ertions had not always been directed against 
the Gentlemen opposite or in favour of 
those who supported the Government. He 
had seen some of the Gentlemen opposite 
glad of the assistance of Political Unions 
on a late occasion. The hon. Gentleman 
had adverted to a sort of a programme of 
an Administration suitable to these Unions, 
and had stated the names of those Gen- 
tlemen who were to hold offices in the 
State. The hon. Gentleman said, it was 
one of their great and peculiar objects to 
get their. own party into power ;. but, he 
believed, that no political party ever ex- 
isted, which did not wish to have an Ad- 
ministration formed of those persons who 
held their own opinions. Upon the whole, 
he thought the question was hardly one to 
speak seriously about ; but he felt it to be 
his duty to give the Motion a direct nega- 
tive. : 

Mr. Cobbett rose to say a few words, as 
he might, perhaps, be suspected of having 
organized these Unions. He wished that 
the hon. Gentleman had made out some 
harm or some mischief these Unions had 
done. He should like to know what they 
had done to make them so distinguished. 
Since they had been established, there had 
been a great many riots in the country, 
but in no one instance had the Political 
Unions taken part in those riots. At 
Bristol, in particular, the Political Unions 
had laboured, and laboured continually and 
successfully to prevent, and had prevented 
the riots going further. What, then, had 
the Political Unions done? There were 
great difficulties and great embarrassments 
in the country ; there were various things 
which they all wished to make better ; 
there was a great deal of distress in the 
country, and a great deal to deplore ; but 
would any hon. Gentleman say, that the 
Political Unions had produced those evils ? 
While the hon. Gentleman had _ been 
speaking, he had set down a few of the 
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‘causes of these things, and if the Political 
Unions had produced them, the hon. Gen- 
tleman should have gone a great deal fur- 
ther. If the Political Unions had caused 
the Bank stoppage of 1797—if they had 
caused the twenty-two years war carried 
on against France to put down liberty—if 
they had caused the American war, which 
added 72,000,000/. to our debt, and which 
ended, as few wars did, in our disgrace— 
if they had passed the famous Bill of 1819, 
which doubled all the taxes—and if they 
had, by partially repealing it, caused the 
panic of 1825, 1826—if they had made it 


necessary, after eighteen years’ peace, to 
’ fo) 2 F 


keep up a force of 100,000 men—if they 
had given 600,000. among 118 Privy 
Councillors, and Pensioners, and Servants 
of the State—if they had given a multitude 
of pensions and sinecures to idlers, starving 
the industrious people—if they had given 
Mr. Burke a pension, which had been en- 
joyed for thirty-three years, and long after 
his death, till it amounted to 90,000,000). 
—he meant 90,000/.—if (and he quoted it 
only as a specimen) the Political Unions 
had given a man a pension for twenty-one 
years for being Chargé d’Affaires at Flo- 
rence for five months—if they had given a 
man a pension of 230/. per annum for five 
months’ service, while that gentleman was 
also a parson, and held two livings—he 
would not take the part of the Political 
Unions. If the Political Unions had made 
the debt 800,000,000/.—if Political Unions 
had done all or one of these things, he 
should say, put them down—let them be 
trampled to the earth under the feet of the 
people, and let the name of Political 
Unions be accursed for ever. 

Mr. Methuen had scen something of 
Political Unions in his own county, and 
could say, that he had never on any occa- 
sion witnessed them engaged in an act of 
riot, or ever knew them guilty of an inci- 
vility. If Political Unions were to be put 
down, they must also put down Conserva- 
tive Clubs, for they were also an obstacle 
to the execution of the law, and wished, 
he believed, to take the Government of the 
country into their own hands. If the 
Political Unions offended, the law was 
strong enough, he believed, to put them 
o wn. 

Mr. O’Connell would not have trespassed 
on the House, had he not been personally 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the Motion, and to whom 
he felt grateful for the office he had be- 
stowed on him. As the hon. Gentleman 
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had called on him, he would state his opin- 
ion. He believed that these associations 
were legal, and the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman was the most unjust and silliest 
Motion he ever heard of. It first declared 
these meetings illegal, and then it said, that 
the Ministers would not be to blame if 
they punished what the hon. Gentleman 
called illegal Unions. That was something 
new, to call on the House of Commons to 
resolve that the Ministers would not be to 
blame for executing the law. But the Re- 
solution was unjust, for it determined that 
certain things were illegal. It declared 
that some persons, who had not been tried, 
who had not even been committed, were 
guilty of an illegal act. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman got his Resolution passed to-night, 
he might to-morrow post off to Birming- 
ham and hand the Resolution of the House 
of Commons to the Magistrates, declaring 
the Union there illegal. Would it be right 
in the House of Commons to pass a Reso- 
lution to-night that the men who were to 
be tried at the Old Bailey to-morrow or 
next week, had behaved illegally? That 
would not be decent in Parliament, and 
might bring the House into some dan- 
ger. They had heard something of a 
coalition between the Conservatives and the 
Political Unions not far from Stafford, and 
some comparison had been made between 
a monkey and a bear. He too had heard 
of showmen. One went about with an 
elephant and a calf, and when he was asked 
which was the elephant and which was the 
calf? he replied, “ Which your honour 
pleases.” The hon. Gentleman had been 
taking lessons from these showmen. They 
travelled sometimes, and the hon. Gentle- 
man had met with one of them who had 
been abroad, and he told the hon. Gentle- 
man that there were two principles strug- 
gling for mastery on the Continent—des- 
potism and superstition. It was a pity he 
did not also tell the hon. Gentleman that 
these were not the only principles strug- 
gling for power on the Continent—that 
there were also cant and hypocrisy—reli- 
gious cant and political hypocrisy. He 
could tell the hon. Gentleman that these, 
too, were-rife on the Continent, and that 
‘they forced themselves into high stations 
and high offices for no other reason but 
because they stufled themselves out into 
importance. Being in office, they made a 
great parade of their piety, and busied 
themselves meddling in every other man’s 
affairs. They allowed no difference of 
opinion to pass unnoticed, and condemned 
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one man as an Atheist, and another as an 
Anarchist. They dealt in foul names and 
much abuse. We had none of these in 
England. There was no cant, no hypocrisy 
here. The hon. Gentleman had never 
heard of them before. But if they were 
imported here, what could they do? They 
would be sure to overlook the beam in 
their own eye—to point out the mote in 
the eye of another. The Charles-street 
Society, the Conservative Club, the Orange 
Lodge, would be overlooked, and the hon. 
Gentleman would pounce down on the 
lowly Political Unions — those Unions 
which had turned out of that House, and 
kept them out-—-the nominees of the oli- 
garchy. He considered it fortunate for 
the country, that it yet possessed Political 
Unions, for they were ready again to sup- 
port the Government, should that other 
collision come by which freedom was threat- 
ened, and to which he would not further 
allude, than to say it was threatened by a 
Conservative Club in another place, which 
sought to change the councils of the coun- 
try. The Political Unions might be more 
necessary than ever if that collision should 
come, and they would again protect, as 
they- had before protected, the liberty of 
the country, and would preserve the prin- 
ciples of our free Constitution. 

Mr. Halcombe, amidst calls of “ ques- 
tion,” said, that these Unions were illegal. 

Mr. Walter was neither a friend nor an 
enemy to Political Unions; for he was 
certain that their merit or demerit must 
entirely depend upon the nature of the 
object which men unite for the purpose of 
obtaining. That object being: beneficial, 
then, he was thoroughly convinced that the 
best method of obtaining it was by Unions ; 
and all the maxims which they had ever 
heard of the. advantages of unanimity and 
concord would apply ; for individual and 
detached efforts could do but little. A 
Union, however, which the present Motion 
induced him now to bring under the notice 
of the House, was not of that laudable 
character, but was a Political Union of a 
most mischievous nature and tendency. In 
the county which he had the honour of 
representing, a Political Union had been 
formed for an object which he had no hesi- 
tation in describing as in a high degree 
factious and improper. It was a Union of 
the Magistracy chiefly, to raise a sum of 
money to be expended in defraying not 
only the cost of registering the voters who 
were admitted upon the register in last 
November, but also the cost of placing 
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on the register every succeeding year such 
voters as might be friendly to their views ; 
and, though such was not expressed to be 
their intention, he feared there could be 
little doubt that one of their objects was to 
keep off such voters as might be deemed 
unfriendly to their interests. He held in 
his hand a letter from the acting Secretary 
of this Political Union, who was also a 
Magistrate of the county, which, with the 
permission of the House, he would read :— 
IIurst Lodge, Maidenhead, Berks, 
April 28, 1833. 

Dear Sir—At a numerous Meeting of 
Gentlemen of the County, which took place 
yesterday at the Bear Inn, Reading, (Mr. 
Benyon de Beauvoir in the Chair), to consider 
the propriety of paying strict attention to the 
registration of the voters in this county on all 
future occasions, and to examine into the 
expenses caused by their original enrolment, 
it was resolved (among other Resolutions, 
which I hope shortly to have the pleasure of 
sending you post free), that it was highly un- 
just and unfair that the whole expences attend- 
ing the original registration of voters, which is 
to serve as the guide and basis of all future 
elections, should be imposed on those gentle- 
men who happened to be candidates for the 
representation of the county at that particular 
period, and that a subscription of sums of 
moderate amount, varying from 302. to 101., 
should be made by such proprietors of lands 
and estates in the county as may think fit to 
assist in defraying the expenses of registration 
itself (unavoidably incurred by Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Pusey), and which were wholly dis- 
tinct from, and unconnected with, those 
attending the election. 

I was directed by the Meeting to ascertain 
your sentiments on the subject, and I shall 
feel much obliged by as early a reply as con- 
venient, addressed to this place. 

I am, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
Grorce Henry Evviorr. 


Now, if Unions of this kind were suffered 
to exist on the subject of registration, they 
could only be met by Unions on the other 
side, and every county must become a seene 
of political intrigue from one election to 
another. The combination of which he 
had just presented proofs to the House he 
had reason to suppose, however mischievous 
in spirit, had not altogether sueceeded, as 
many of the parties applied to for money, 
had declined complying with the requisi- 
tion. He repeated, however, that if one 
set of Unions were suffered, another must 
take place as a counterpoise; but, in any 
case, the unconstitutional character of this 
particular Union could not be doubted. 

Mr. Forster observed, that at all events 
the proceedings of the Political Unions 
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alluded to by the hon. member for Berk- 
shire were not accompanied by any breach 
of the public peace ; but he (Mr. Forster) 
could name another Political Union—that 
of Birmingham—which had not only at- 
tended the election for the borough which 
he represented (Walsall), but actually 
employed on that occasion the influence of 
physical force in favour of the candidate 
whom they supported. The members of 
that body were active promoters of the 
breach of the peace and outrages which 
ultimately took place at Walsall ; but, for 
his own part, he hoped speedily to see such 
unconstitutional interferences put a stop to. 
These Unionists held out to the people that 
to support their peculiar doctrines would 
tend to produce a plentiful supply of roast 
beef and plum-pudding. They had also 
made the pot-house, instead of the Church, 
the resort of the poorer classes: and sub- 
stituted a Sunday newspaper in the hands 
of the poor for the Bible. These, how- 
ever, were subjects on which it would be 
unwise to legislate, but he thought, if the 
public were furnished with some explana- 
tion with respect to the application of the 
pence given to support such socicties, the 
gullibility of the system would be made so 
manifest that their existence would be 
speedily terminated. This being his opin- 
ion, he must entreat his hon. friend to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Finch had been induced to bring 
the subject forward solely on account of the 
situation of the country and the aspect of 
our affairs abroad; but as the discussion 
which had taken place had convinced him 
that such Unions were so contemptible as 
to be wholly unworthy of notice, he should 
on that ground consent to withdraw his 
Motion. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had thought fit to stigmatize 
the Motion as a silly Motion. This was 
not very courteous, but although not a 
professional man he would defy any lawyer 
to deny that such associations were illegal. 
He must, however, express the surprise 
which he had felt on hearing the noble 
Lord opposite advocate the cause of Politi- 
cal Unions. [Lord Althorp—No, no.] At 
all events the noble Lord had expressed 
himself friendly to such Unions. [Lord 
Althorp—No, no.] The noble Lord had, 
at least, seemed favourable to them, and he 
must say that he had not expected to have 
witnessed such a display of disunion in the 
Administration as evidently existed. In- 
deed such difference of sentiment had never 
before been exhibited in Parliament as 
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would be found in the opinions that night 
expressed by the noble Lord and. those 
delivered a short time ago by the Lord 
Chancellor, who expressly declared that 
Political Unions were not only most perni- 
cious in themselves, but contrary to law. 
The contrast between the opinions of Min- 
isters was not only striking but instructive, 
as illustrating the materials of what the 
present Government was composed. But 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had defended the legality of such associa- 
tions, and asserted that they were formed 
for the preservation of the liberty of the 
people. He had said, that to put them 
down would be to curtail public liberty ; 
but if such bodies had the effect as had 
been alleged of intimidating the Upper 
House of Parliament from the faithful and 
honest performance of its duties, their 
existence was as much a violation of public 
liberty as anything he could well conceive, 
although the noble Lord opposite had 
declared that he did not consider them to 
be illegal. 

Lord Althorp had undoubtedly stated 
that he did not consider Political Unions, 
as at present existing, illegal; but he 
added, that if they were to become more ex. 
tended, and to gain greater power in the 
country, they would then be detrimental to 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Thomas Aitwood assured the House 
that the conduct of the Birmingham Poli- 
tical Unionists at Walsall was in every 
respect orderly and good, and that the 
statement regarding them made by the 
hon. member for that borough was most 
unfounded. This he undertook to assert 
from his own observation, having been in 
Walsall at the time. Not 1s. had been 
spent by the Political Union during the 
Walsall or any other election ; and, instead 
of being violators of the peace, the members 
of that body were grossly attacked by the 
soldiers, police, and hired ruffians by whom 
the outrages alluded to were committed. 

Mr. Littleton said that, as one of the 
Representatives of the county, he was, from 
the information which he had received, 
enabled to say that it was not only his own 
individual belief, but the impression of 
every respectable man in Staffordshire 
whose testimony was well worth having, 
that the conduct of the Birmingham Poli- 
tical Unionists during the election for Wal- 
sall was most outrageous. He must say 
that he could not credit the statement that 
the conduct of the members of that associa- 
tion was not influenced by their leaders, 
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for it was notorious, that in the district in 
which the hon. member for Birmingham 
resided he was regarded as anything but an 
apostle of peace. 

Mr. Hume had seen a petition on the 
subject of the outrages at Walsall which 
gave a different version of the affair, and 
from the correspondence he had received 
upon the subject, he was disposed to think 
that the outrages complained of were not 
committed by the Political Unionists, but 
by the friends and adherents of the hon. 
member for that borough. 

Mr. Forster would abstain from going 
into a recital of the transactions at Walsall 
during the election ; but had not placards 
calling for the interposition of the Union- 
ists been distributed in all directions for 
more than a week prior to the day of nomi- 
nation? If their object was not to intimi- 
date, he knew of no other motive which 
would account for their attendance, when 
they were for the most part strangers and 
had not a right to vote. With respect to 
the Petition alluded to by the hon. member 
for Middlesex, all he could say was, that he 
had attended for six weeks in the hope that 
its presentation would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of refuting its statements, which had 
been circulated to the prejudice of his sup- 
porters. The Petition, however, had not 
been presented. 

Mr. Thomas Atiwood said, that, although 
he did not assume the high character of an 
apostle of peace, he yet was the friend of 
peace, law, order, and humanity. Indeed 
his Majesty’s Government had themselves 
on two occasions, congratulated him on the 
effect of the exertions which he had used to 
preserve peace and order. 

Mr. Littleton said, it was only justice to 
the hon. Gentleman to admit, that on the 
two occasions to which he referred, namely, 
May and November, he certainly had been 
mainly instrumental in preserving the public 
peace. 

The House divided—Ayes 8 ; Nocs 78; 
Majority 70. 

List of the Ayxs. 
Blackstone, W. S. Price, lt. 


Political Unions. 


Callander, J. H. Talbot, J. 
Dare, R. W. H. 
Gaskell, J. M. TELLERS. 


Gladstone, W. E. Buller, C.* 
Plumtre, J. P. Vinch, G. 


* Mr. Buller demanded a division contrary 
to the wish of the mover, and the Speaker ap- 
pointed him one of the Tellers, and he was 
compelled to do that duty though adverse to 
the motion. 
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List of the Noxs. 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Althorp, Lord 
Attwood, T. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, A. W. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Blake, I. 

Brodie, W. BL. 
Brotherton, J. 
Blamire, W. 
Butler, P. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cobbett, W. 
Cornish, J. 
Dashwood, G, II. 
Divett, FE. 
Ellice, FE. 
Evans, W. 
Faithful, G. 
Fielding, J. 
Finn, W. F. 
Gaskell, D. 
Grote, G. 
Halcomb, J. 
Hardy, J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hay, Colonel L. 
Heathcote, G. 
Hill, M. D. 
Hume, J. 
Horne, Sir W. 
James, W. 
Jervis, J. 
Kennedy, J. 
Lister, E. C. 
Littleton, J. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Maxwell, J. 
Methuen, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 


Mullins, F. W. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Oliphant, L. 
Parrott, J. 
Perrin, L. 
Phillipps, Sir G. 
Philpotts, J. 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, J. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, W. C. 
Ruthven, FE. 8. 
Ruthven, E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, Sir E. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Smith, R. V. 
Spankie, Sergeant 
Stanley, E. G. S. 
Staunton, Sir G. 
Scrope, P. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennyson, C. 
Todd, J. R. 
Tooke, W. 
Tynte, C. T. Kemyss 
Tynte, Kemyss, Col. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Vivian, Sir H. 
Walker, C. A. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, J. 
White, S. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wood 

Wood, Alderman 
Young 


Poor Laws (ENe@LANp).] Mr. Hal- 





combe said, he rose to call the attention of 
the House to the state of the Poor-laws as 
they now existed in England. It might 
be thought, that he was acting prematurely 
in bringing the question forward before the 
commission on the subject had terminated 
its labours; but, having devoted many 
years to the consideration of those laws and 
the abuses that existed under them, he was 
anxious to bring the question forward, and 
at as carly a period as he possibly could. 
From the report of the commission, he in- 
ferred something like a recommendation, 
that a national or central board should be 
established for the general administration 
of the Poor-laws ; but for his own part he 
did not think such a course would be expe- 
dient, much less desirable. And indeed it 
was his opinion that the government of the 
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poor, and the application of the funds for 
their relief, should be left, as at present, to 
the different parishes, but under an altered 
state of circumstances. That change was 
necessary no man could deny who was at 
all aware of the mode in which the Poor- 
laws were at present administered ; and 
that the system was bad and demoralizing, 
must be admitted. ‘The defect, however, 
was not so much in the law itself, as in the 
manner in which it was abused. The law 
of settlement was highly defective, and 
there were other evils connected with the 
system which were not only demoralizing 
to the poor, but crucl and oppressive. His 
object was, if possible, to return to the 
wholesome provisions of the 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, and to consider what description of 
persons were the proper objects of the Poor- 
laws. Able-bodied labourers when out of 
employment claimed, under the existing 
system, parochial relief as a right, but he 
was prepared to demonstrate that thev had 
no claim whatever upon the poor fund. 
He should divide his proposition under two 
heads, distinguishing one class as paupers, 
and the other as poor, for he intended by 
and by to show the distinction which ex- 
isted between pauperism and poverty, and 
the manner in which each class ought to be 
treated. For the maintenance of paupers 
he would provide a compulsory parochial 
rate, but for the relief of the poor he would 
have a rate collected according to circum- 
stances, in augmentation of which he would 
oblige each labourer between the ages of 
el ightee n and twenty-five, while in employ- 
ment, to contribute a shilling per month 
out of his earnings. This plan he con- 
ceived would give independence to the 
labouring classes, by establishing a fund 
themselves to provide for their own neces- 
sities. And although it might appear un- 
wise to compel the labouring poor to make 
this compulsory contribution, yet it would 
be found, on examination, that instead of 
coming out of their pockets it would ope- 
rate as an indirect tax upon the proprictor 
of the soil. It was idle to expect, that the 
poor in this or any other country could 
hope for more than a bare maintenance, 
and while they were able to obtain that by 
their own exertions, he could not consider 
them fit objects for parochial relicf. Poor 
laws were established for the protection of 
the old, the infirm, the sick, and also for 
the relief of those casual objects who were 
brought to distress by misfortunes. He 
contended that widows and children, the 
wives of persons in the army and militia, 
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women having under certain circumstances 
illegitimate children, and wives and families 
deserted by their husbands and fathers, 
were all within the scope of the Poor-laws, 
and ought to be relieved out of the parochial 
fund for the maintenance of the poor. He 
would not have the management of the 
poor, as at present, placed under overseers ; 

but he would name guardians of the poor 
in each parish, and allow them full discre- 
tion as to the distribution of the fund to be 
placed in their disposal. . He Wished. also, 
that instead of compelling parties to reside 
in 4 poor-house, tliéy should, if they thought 
fit, be allowed to live wherever else they 
pleased, provided they claimed no ‘more 
than 1s. 6d. per week for the payment of 
their lodging. ‘The system adopted in all 
workhouses at present was to separaté the 
husband and wife. The reason for this 
arrangement was sufficiently obvious, but 
he contended, that in this particular, over- 
seers acted not only in violation of the law 
of God, but contrary, to the’ law of the 
find. ‘The worst consequences resulted 


from children being placed in the promis- 


cuous society of a “Wark hinuise, where there 
was no classification of ages or dispositions, 
and no masters and mistresses to attend to 
their religious or moral instruction. He 
would therefore propose that no children 
of tender years be admitted into the comnion 
workhouse at all. He proposed also, that 
monthly lists of the names of all paupers 
and the sums they received should be pub- 
lished ; and he anticipated that the dread 
of appearing in that degraded list would 
stimulate many to guard against neglecting 
to provide for themselves or for their wives 
and children. The next point he had to 
propose was that of a provision for orphans 
who had lost both father and mother, and 
thercfore were more peculiarly the objects 
of the public interest and care: 

Mr. Fergus O'Connor said, as such an 
important matter should not be lost upon 
so thin a House, he begged to move that it 
be counted. 

House counted out. 
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diction Bill.—By the Bishop of Lonpon, from the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Chester, against the proposed Measure of 
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Church Reform (Ireland).—By the Earl of RopEn, from 
Dublin, for a Better Observance of the Sabbath; from 
Wicklow, for taking the Protecting Duty off Sugar pro- 
duced by Free Labour, and from a Number of Places, for 
the Immediate Abolition of Slavery. 


Law Commission (Scorianp).] The 
Earl of Aberdeen said, the noble and 
learned: Lord on the Woolsack had more 
than once stated in that House, that it was 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
to institute a Commission to inquire into 
the laws of Scotland, similar to that which 
had been appointed in this country. From 
the noble and learned Lord’s speech, the 
other night, he was, led to suppose that the 
constitution of the Sheriffs’ Courts would 
form one object of the inquiry to be set on 
foot by that Commission. But perhaps 
the noble and learned Lord would have 
no objection to state generally to what 
objects that Commission was to direct its 
attention. He was not disposed to deny 
that such a Commission. might be pro- 
ductiyé of very great. advantage to that 
part of the country; but, of course, its 
efficacy would rest mainly on. the manner 
in which it was formed and-sent forward. 
It was a perfectly natural conclusion that, 
unless it possessed the confidence of the 
country and of the profession, its sugges- 
tions would be of little avail. It ought to 
be composed of men of learning and ability, 
not only capable of discharging their im- 
portant duties satisfactorily, but well un- 
derstanding the present state of the pro- 
fession in Scotland, which, he believed, 
was perfectly well known to the noble and 
‘learned Lord. Perhaps the noble and 
learned Lord would now state, generally, 
what the nature and the object of the Com- 
mission were. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had no 
objection to state, so far as his recollection 
served, the general nature of this Commis- 
sion. The body of the Commission itself 
would, however, point out its nature and 
object very clearly. In the Commission 
the object was plainly defined, and that, 
he thought, would answer the purpose of 
the noble Earl more precisely than any 
statement made by him. But, in the mean 
time, he would state, for the satisfaction 
of the noble Earl, the principal objects to 
which the attention of the Commission was 
to be directed. In the first place, it was 
to inquire into the best and most judicious 
means for diminishing the expenses of law 
proceedings, especially with respect to fees 
of court. Next, it was to inquire into 
certain arrangements which had heen made 
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with respect to the subordinate officers of 
the superior Courts. Another object of the 
Commission—and it was a very important 
one, both to the noble Earl and to the 
‘landed interest generally—would be an 
inquiry into the best mode of simplifying 
the system, and diminishing the expense 
of conveyancing. Upon that subject great 
complaints had existed for a long time. 
|Connected with this inquiry there was 
another object to which the noble Earl had 
balluded—that was, an inquiry into the 
‘jurisdiction and practice of the Sheriffs’ 
} Courts. That would be instituted with a 
view to ascertain whether an extension, or 
}otherwise, should be recommended with 
reference to that jurisdiction. He thought 
| that the result would not be the extending of 
that jurisdiction, and possibly it would be 
| the very reverse. The experience he had 
had in those matters led him to think that, 
when cases of a certain kind were brought 
before these courts, they were afterwards, 
in ‘many instances, carried before the Court 
of Session, and a very great expense was 
created. He was perfectly aware that in 
a proceeding of this description much de- 
pended on the persons appointed to act as 
Commissioners; and Government had 
adopted, as nearly as they could, the plan 
which had been laid down in the appoint- 
|ment of the English Commissioners. Men 
of great knowledge and of extensive prac- 
tice—men who had spent their whole 
lives in the study of the law, and particu- 
larly in those branches of it which *¢ was 
deemed particularly necessary to inquire 
into—would be selected. There was 
another branch of the profession—namely, 
conveyancers—individuals who had not 
been called tothe Bar, but whose assistance 
would be most valuable, and from that 
class also selections would be made. 


Local Jurisdiction. 


a 


Locau Jurispiction. |] On the Motion 
of the Lord Chancellor, the House went 
intoCommittce on the Local Judicature Bill. 

On the 37th Clause, restricting the 
Jury to six, and in case of numerous chal- 
lenges giving to the Judge the power of 
filling up the Jury de circumstantibus 
being read, 

Lord Lyndhurst opposed it. He con- 
tended that the number of Jurors retained 
in the superior Courts should be adhered 
to in the local courts, and he also argued 
that the right to try causes before Special 
Juries should be admitted. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if the 
number of Jurors were extended to twelve 
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proceedings more simple. He was ready, 
nevertheless, to re-consider the subject of 
the number of a Jury. 

Lord Wynford observed, that twelve 
Jurors were necessary in a superior Court, 
and, in his opinion, a greater necessity ex- 
isted for continuing that number in these 
local courts. He was certain that the 
substitution of six for twelve Jurors would 
not be productive of any benefit. 

Lord Lyndhurst thought that there was 
a disposition abroad to run down Juries in 
Government newspapers, and to speak of 
them as Government Juries. hf 

The Lord Chancellor supposed, then, 
that Government Juries were spoken of in 
the sense that Government newspapers 
were sometimes mentioned—because they 
always attacked Ministers. 

The Clause agrecd to. 

On the 41st clause, imposing a penalty 
on witnesses refusing to be examined 
being read, 

Lord Wynford opposed it. Suppose a 
man (an agent or an attorney) was sum- 
moned to produce papers, and refused to 
do so, was he to be punished? Was the 
Judge to say to him: “ Produce those docu- 
ments you must,” although, by so doing, 
he might violate a sacred trust? Accord- 
ing to this clause, however, a man refusing 
to give what might appear to the Judge 
a satisfactory answer was to be committed 
to the county gaol or to the house of cor- 
rection. He did not know whether their 
Lordships would not be liable to imprison- 
ment under that clause. He was aware 
that, in cases of debt, they could not be 
imprisoned ; but he knew not that their 
privilege would protect them against what 
might be deemed a contempt of Court. 
If a party were committed for contempt 
by the Judge of a local court, there was 
no appeal—no writ of Habeas Corpus to 
relieve him. He objected to the clause as 
it stood, and proposed to strike out that 
part of it which gave the Court a power 
of imprisonment, for a refusal to answer 
questions which it might be inconsistent 
with the duty of an individual to answer. 

The Lord Chancellor thought it a 
matter of course, that the court should have 
power to compel witnesses to give evidence. 
Every Court possessed such authority, 
which, indeed, was inseparable from its 
existence, and the due discharge of its 
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it was to be feared that in many districts 
they would be worn out. As to the second 
point, Special Juries had been excluded in 
order to avoid expense and to make the 
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functions as a Court of Justice. A Judge 
would not call upon a witness to prejudice 
himself by his evidence, or to produce 
books or papers which he might hold as 
the agent of another, or which, if produced, 
would affect absent parties. The Quarter 
Sessions had power to compel evidence—a 
single justice of the peace could commit 
for a refusal to give testimony. He had 
no objection after the words “ books, papers, 
or writings,” to insert in the clause “ such 
as he may be lawfully ordered by the 
Court to produce.” Probably this Amend- 
ment would reconcile his noble and learned 
friend to the clause. 

Lord Lyndhurst objected to the terms of 
the proviso, “that no witness or party 
shall be compellable to answer any ques- 
tion which may tend to expose him to any 
penalty or criminal charge,” on the ground 
that it was not so comprehensive as the 
law which it professed to interpret. The 
better course would be, to leave the common 
law as it stood, which extended its protec- 
tion to witnesses much further than this 
proviso, 

The Lord Chancellor assented to the 
omission of the proviso, and the clause as 
amended was agreed to. 

On the Question that the 49th Clause 
stand part of the Bill, giving the Judge in 
ordinary power to examine upon oath the 
defendant against whom execution shall 
have issued, 

Lord Ellenborough availed himself of 
the opportunity to object to the clause, as 
more objectionable than any which had yet 
been passed. He trusted that their Lord- 
ships had not yet forgotten the excellent 
observations made by a right reverend 
Prelate a few nights ago upon the impro- 
priety of multiplying unnecessary oaths ; 
but whether they had forgotten them or 
not, he would remind their Lordships that 
they ought not to subject an individual to 
the necessity of answering upon oath in 
matters relating to his own interest and 
property. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that besides the 
moral objection taken to this clause by the 
noble Baron, he had another objection to 
urge against it of a more formal character. 
On whom was the expense to fall of all 
these examinations before the local Judge, 
of seizing and dragging the individual 


before his tribunal, of committing him to 


prison, and of other processes, all of which 
were accompanied with great cost? There 
was no provision in the Bill to decide on 
whom this expenditure should fall. 
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The Lord Chancellor considered this 
clause as one of the most beneficial improve- 
ments of the law which this Bill contained. 
By means of this arrangement, he hoped 
that the country would be enabled to get 
rid of the system of imprisonment for debt. 
To examine a man upon oath on mat- 
ters relating to his property was by no 
means an innovation on the law. He 
could be so examined both in the Court of 
Chancery and in the Court of Bankruptcy ; 
indeed, no course was more common. Be- 
sides, in this instance, it was likely to lead 
to beneficial results, for if a man had pro- 
perty, and refused to give an account of it 
to his creditor, he would be severely pun- 
ished. If he had not property, and answer- 
ed the questions of his creditor fairly, he 
would be left in enjoyment of his liberty. 
If he refused to take the oath, he would 
be sent to prison, and, in point of fact, 
would be imprisoned for debt, as he was 
at present. Imprisonment for debt ought, 
in certain cases, to be continued, not, how- 
ever, as a satisfaction to the creditor, but 
as a means of compelling the debtor to 
surrender his property, and to submit to 
the process of the Court. You ought to 
increase the facility of obtaining for the 
creditor the property of his debtor; but, 
when the debtor submitted himself to ex- 
amination, and gave up his property, and 
was guilty of no fraud or no gross negli- 
gence, which the civil law very properly 
considered as equal to fraud, then, being 
an unfortunate, and not a guilty man, 
he ought to be left in the enjoyment of 
liberty. 

Lord Lyndhurst reminded his noble 
friend on the Woolsack, that he had not 
given any answer to the question which 
he had put to him. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if a de- 
fendant was seized after execution, and 
taken before a judge, the costs of this pro- 
cess would be costs in the cause, and the 
defendant must pay them if he had pro- 
perty. If he had not property, they would 
fall upon the plaintiff. 

Lord Wynford doubted whether these 
costs would be costs in the cause. He 
gladly availed himself of that opportunity 
to declare, that he concurred with his noble 
friend in thinking that imprisonment for 
debt ought only to be used to get at pro- 
perty, and to punish fraud in the mode of 
contracting debts. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that in all 
cases where a creditor thought fit to seize 
his debtor, and examine him upon oath 
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before the local judge, the creditor must 
judge for himself, whether he would or 
would not incur the cost of the process. 

The Clause agreed to. 

On the 57th Clause being proposed, 
which enacts that there be no writ of 
error, or certiorari, from these Local Courts, 

Lord Wynford said, that he did not 
object to that part of the clause which 
said, that there should be no writ of error, 
but to that part of it which went to get 
rid of the writ of certiorari. It might be 
said, that the Bill would be neutralized if 
writs of certiorari from these Courts were 
permitted in all cases. He fully agreed in 
that proposition. The Amendment which 
he would propose would prevent a defend- 
ant from taking out a writ of certiorari, 
except in cases where he felt it his duty 
to himself and family to protect his charac- 
ter from local prejudices by appealing to 
the superior Courts at Westminster. In 
such cases he would be called upon to give 
security for the whole amount of the claim 
in dispute. In cases of tort, &c., where 
the amount of damages was uncertain, he 
would provide, that the defendant should 
put in bail to meet them. The noble and 
learned Lord then proposed to strike out 
the words “ no certiorari” from the clause, 
and to insert, in their stead, an Amend- 
ment, to the effect which we have stated. 
He would now mention another Amend- 
ment of the same nature, which he would 
propose on a future occasion. He would 
strike out the clause which prevented ac- 
tions for less than a certain sum from being 
brought in the superior Courts. He would 
leave the plaintiff at liberty to bring his 
action still in the superior Courts. 

The Lord Chancellor : We have passed 
the clause, to which my noble and learned 
friend is alluding, long since. 

Lord Wynford: Well, then, it was 
passed without his knowledge. He was 
not inclined to shut up the old shop because 
the new one was open ; on the contrary, 
he would try both. He should propose, 
then, that when a person brought his action 
in the superior Courts, it should be tried 
at the same expense in the superior Courts, 
as it was now proposed to try it in the 
inferior Courts. He proposed, that in ac- 
tions brought for debts under 50/. the fees 
to all the officers in the superior Courts 
should be the same as in the inferior Courts 
—that the pleadings should be the same 
in both Courts, and all the other forms of 
the suit. In case he brought his action for 
50/. and recovered less, he would not de- 
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ptive him of all costs, but would only give 
him the same amount of costs which he 
would have recovered in the inferior Courts, 
unless the Judge certified. He wasa friend 
to the equality of justice, but unless this 
Amendment was adopted, there would’ be 
no equality of justice in this Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor was strongly op- 


posed to some of the projected Amendments | 
of his noble and learned friend, but in‘all } 
actions of tort, and in the nature of tort, | 


he had no objection that the defendant 
should have a certiorari under certain re- 
strictions. That part of the Bill had now, 
however, gone through the Committee, and 
he himself would, if the noble Lord did 


not, move an Aataduont, according to his | 
noble friend’s wish, on the bringing up of | 


the Report. In debt, however, no such 
power ought to be given, and as to plain- 


tiffs, they could have no claim to this, as | 


they had the option, in the first instance, 


to bring their cases before the superior i 


Courts. There was this very great objec- 
tion to another part of his noble friend's 
Amendments—namely, that of allowing 
two modes of proceeding, not merely dif- 
ferent, but diametrically contrary to each 
other, in the same Courts. This would, if 
not utterly impracticable, be altogether 
disrelished by the profession. 

Lord Wynford said, that all he was 
anxious for was, that the pcople of this 
country should have the power, if they 
wished it, of having their causes tried by 
a central administration of justice. 

The Lord Chancellor, on bringing up 
the Report, would move an Amendment 
very nearly to the same effect with that 
relative to the certiorari proposed by his 
noble and learned friend. 

Lord Wynford’s Amendments negatived. 

The House resumed. 


TO LODL OLED OLD I 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 28, 1833. 


MinuTes.] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, Copies of Reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Navigation, and of Reports on the Harbour of Dublin 
presented by Order of the Director General of Inland 
Navigation, from 1800 to 1804.—On the Motion of Mr. 
Tooker, the Number of Ships, and their Amount of 
Tonnage that have entered the Port of London, with 
Cargoes from Foreign Ports, in the years 1829, 1830, 
18351, 1852, and the two first Quarters of 18535: and also 
an Account of the Bonding Warehouses in the City of 
London, and in the County of Middlesex in the Occupa- 
tion of the East-Ind aCompany, and have been approved 
as Places of Special Security.—On the Motion of Alder- 
man Tuompson, an Account of the Amount of Duty paid 
for Advertisements by each Provincial Newspaper in Eng- 
Jand, from June 1852, to June 1853.—On the Motion of 
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Mr. Youne, an Account of all Joint-Stock Banks in 
England that have Stopped Payment, or become Bankrupt, 
from 1824, to they present time; the same.of Private 
Banks,—On the Motion of Mr. RuTHven, an Account of 
the Salaries and Emoluments of the different Clerks of the 
Peace in Ireland, during the last three years. 

Bills. Read:a first time:—Qn the Motion of Mr. Serine 
Rick, Artillery Pensions,—On the Motion of Mr. R. 
PAimer, Scotch and Irish Vagranits.—On the Motion of 
Mr. CHARLES GRANT, East-India Company’s Charter. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Alderman Woop, from Preston, 
complaining of Irregularity at the Jast Election in that 
Place.—By Lord M6.ynk¥ux, from Hexham, for a 
Reform of the Church of England; ‘from Toxteth Park, 
and. other .Places, against the Rating of ‘Tenements and 
Highways Bill; from the Master Spinners and Manufac- 
turers of Ashton-undér-Lyne, for a Committee of Inquiry. 
‘By Sir Jonn Hay, from Culross, against the Clackma- 
nan, and Kinross Parishes _ Bill.—By Mr. FREDERICK 
Suaw, from Carrickfergus, against Disfranchising that 
Borough.—By Mr. Mark PHILIPs, and Mr. BROTHERTON, 
from Salford, and another Place, against the Apothecarics 
Bill.—By Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool, for Admitting 
East-India Sugar,,on equal terms with West-India Sugar. 
—By Sir Henry PARNELL, from Dundee, for a Revi- 
sion of:the Law affecting Salmon Fisheries'in Scotland ; 
from the same Place, for;the. Repeal of the Soap Duties, 
and against any Alteration in the present Timber Duties; 
also againsé the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill; and 
in favour of. the ‘Factories’ Regulation ‘Bill ; ‘also for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.--By Mr. Suaw, from 
Dublin, for the Better. Observance of the Sabbath. 


Dupin STEAM-PACKET Company. } 
Mr. O’Connell moved .the third reading 
of the Dublin Steam-packet Bill. He 
said, it was not very usual that the third 
reading of a Bill should be proposed by 
any other than the Member who had been 
charged with its progress, but he moved 


the third reading of this Bill because he 


thought the subject was one of much im- 
portance, and one which he should himself 
have introduced to the House had he not 


been so much occupied with Committees. 
Active means had been used to procure an 


unusual attendance of Members at that 
carly hour, but he hoped the House would 
give the Bill a patient consideration, and 
decide upon it according to its merits. He 
feared that something beyond private in- 
terest had prevailed, and that national 
hostility had been enlisted against the Bill. 
Well, he thought he could prove it. The 
chief objection to the Bill was, that it 
provided for limited responsibility ; but 
there was an Irish statute, which permitted 
that in all companies, the object of which 
was not that of retail trade. ‘That statute 
had been of so much service to Ireland, 
that many practical men regretted that 
it was not applicable to England also. 
The Dublin Steam-packet Company had 
been established upon that statute, but, 
wishing to have the privilege of suing and 
being sued, without being obliged to have 
recourse to Courts of Equity, which all 
men wished to avoid, the Company obtained 
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a Bill in that House in 1828; and they 
now wanted merely an addition of 74,0007. 
to their capital, for the purpose of carrying 
the original Bill into effect. Surely no 
man would. insist that,, because of this, 
there should be any alteration in the frame- 
work of the Bill/as it stood, When the 


present Bill was brought in, it was met} 


with a spirit. of rivalry and hostility by 
other Companies located on the ‘Thames 
and on the Clyde, and after some opposition 
it was, ‘ determined. to,,except. these two 
rivers, by a special clause, from the operation 
of the Bill; but when the Government 
became possessed of this information, it 
very properly objected to the, interference 
of any private interests with a matter of 
public benefit, and the clause excepting the 
Clyde and the Thames was. struck out. 
The opposition to the, Bill was now, re- 
newed.. The House should know, that 
before the establishment. of this Company, 
the river Shannon, which was in many 
places expanded by extensive lakes, had 
never been properly sounded, so as to be 
made properly navigable without risk ; and 
that this Company had caused proper sound- 
ings to be made, and already produced 
much improvement in the navigation .of 
the river; so that flour which was now 
ground in Limerick, found its way, by 
water, direct, to. Liverpool. It was _ne- 
cessary that these improvements should be 
completed, and that quays should be crected 
at various parts of the river, to enable the 
farmer to bring down his produce, and 
to permit passengers to be landed from the 
steamers. As it was, many farmers had 
now to cart their produce more than a 


distance of fifteen or eighteen miles, although | 


their farmsteads were within a quarter of a 
mile of the river. This was in consequence 
of the shores being composed of alluvial 
soil. Hon. Gentlemen should understand 
that the object of the Bill, was to render 
this beautiful river fully available to the 
people of Ireland, and then they would 
not permit it to be thrown aside by any 
jealous feeling. 

Sir Michael S. Stewart had heard with 
deep regret the observations of the hon. 
member for Dublin, imputing national 
jealousy as a cause of opposition to the Bill. 
He most. emphatically disclaimed any such 
feeling on his own part. The House cer- 
tainly bore the appearance of having been 
canvassed, but it was not difficult to see in 
whose favour the canvass was most likely to 
be. He considered that the Bill of 1828 
should not e brought forward as a pre- 
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cedent, because it was an exceedingly 
vicious one, as far as regarded the limitation 
of liability. With respect to capital, 
225,000/. was the amount then stipulated, 
with a clause to the effect that there should 
be no addition to that amount. But the 
Bill before the House, in direct contra- 
vention to that clause, asked an addition of 
74,0001. He opposed the Bill on this 
account, and also on the principle that all 
Companies should have a fair stage and no 
favour. If the Bill was intended as an 
improvement of the river Shannon, why 
was it uot confined to that river? He 
moved as an Amendment, that the Bill be 


Company. 


‘read that day six months. 


Mr. Richards: The House could not be 
satisfied with the arguments of the hon. 
Baronet against the Bill, because they did 
not go to show that the Bill would be 
of any injury to the public. The fact was, 
it would be of public benefit. It was 
stated in a Report on the state of the 
river Shannon, in 1830, that these very 
improvements alluded to by the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin were necessary, so that 
in promoting this Bill, hon. Members could 
not be charged with promoting a new 
or unnecessary object. He recollected also 
that the Report mentioned some of the im- 
provements then carrying on by the spirited 
conduct of this very Company, and the 
Bill ought to be supported upon public 
grounds. 

Mr. Denis O'Connor: Agreeing most 
sincerely in the observations of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin as to the 
utility of the measure, he should give it his 
decided support. In 1828, when this mea- 
sure was then before the House, the right 
hon. C. Grant, who was at that time 
President of the Board of Trade, gave 
it his assent ; and when this Company last 
year sought precisely the same Bill as they 
at present did, no opposition was offered 
to it, except, he believed, by two of the 
subscribers to the Company, and in con- 
sequence of their opposition, the capital 
was not fixed at 300,000/. as it was then 
desired. There was no person acquainted. 
with the river Shannon, who must not 
be aware of the extraordinary improvement 
which would be made to the navigation of 
that river, if this additional sum had been 
invested as it was proposed to be. The 
town of Roscommon was within four miles 
of that river, but the inhabitants were 
obliged to carry their articles of traffic 
to Sligo, a distance of forty miles, because 
they had no means of approaching the river 
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and forwarding their commodities by it 
through Dublin. Under thesecircumstances 
he appealed to the House, whether a Bill 
which sought to obtain an additional capital 
of 74,000/. in order to facilitate the ap- 
proaches to the river Shannon ought to be 
rejected? No new principle was sought 
to be introduced, for the principle of a 
limited responsibility was already recognized 
in the existing act. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent said, by a paper 
which he held in his hand, it appeared that, 
should the 74,000/. now sought to be added 
to the capital of the Company, be permitted 
by this House to be raised, it was to 
be procured by the sale of shares, in the 
Company, which originally brought 50/. 
each, but which were now to be offered at 
38. ; so that, so far from there being any 
advantage realized, the property already 
embarked in the Company, was shown 
to have suffered a deterioration of twenty- 
four per cent. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had endeavoured to show, that 
the opposition to this Bill originated in 
a national jealousy of Irish prosperity, and 
was carried on by a Scotch party in that 
House, who acted solely from prejudiced 
motives ; now he (Mr. E. Tennent) hoped 
that his opposition, at least, as an Irish 
Member, could not be attributable to such 
an unworthy impulse. He had been in- 
structed by his constituents, the merchants 
of Belfast, to look closely after the progress 
of this Bill, because they considered it 
to seek for powers which were subversive 
of the principles of free trade and honour- 
able competition, and exemptions from 
liability which were incompatible with the 
security which the public had a right to 
possess with a great commercial body such 
as the present tay It was originally 
proposed, as it was now, to increase the 
capital of the Company 70,000/. beyond 
the present amount of 225,000/., and after 
the most deliberate consideration, it was 
refused, under circumstances which did not 
appear in the present Bill. The same 
parties who then applied for an increase of 
70,000/., now apply for a similar increase 
of 74,000/.; they then offered to insert 
in their Bill a clause suggested by Lord 
Shaftesbury, in accordance with the orders 
of the House of Lords, to the effect, “that 
not one fraction of this sum should be 
applied to any use till the value was bond 
Jide subscribed and funded in the Bank of 
Ireland.” Notwithstanding their proffered 
compliance with this salutary restrictive 
clause, the House of Commons, in 1828, 
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increase. And yet the same individuals 
now applied, on the same grounds, for even 
an increased amount, and he could not find 
the slightest mention of this restrictive pro- 
vision in the entire Bill. But not only was 
this additional sum of 74,0001. sought for 
for the purposes of fair trading by the Com- 
pany, but he found another clausein the Bill, 
by which the Company were empowered 
to accumulate an additional 50,000/., by 
sums reserved at the discretion of the direc- 
tors out of the profits previous to the 
dividends. This sum was professedly for 
the purpose of meeting contingences. 
What was the object of this enormous con- 
tingency fund? It was plainly this, that 
if any minor speculator or shipowner pre- 
sumed to place a vessel on a line already 
occupied by the Dublin Steam Navigation 
Company, this fund was to be available for 
his destruction. This was the extraordin- 
ary contingency against which the company 
proposed to fund this ample provision. It 
was in reality a fund for crushing marine 
enterprise, and deterring other merchants 
from honourable competition. The hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, and his 
(Mr. E. Tennent’s) hon. friend the member 
for Roscommon (Mr. O’Connor) had both 
put forward in forcible terms the advan- 
tages of this Bill, as tending to promote the 
improvement of Ireland generally, and of 
the Shannon in particular. He was as 
anxious as any man in the House for the 
promotion of this desirable object ; but he 
did not wish to see it done in this indirect 
way. He did not like to see a measure for 
the improvement of Ireland hampered with 
the objectionable matter with which it was 
associated in this Bill. If the hon. and 
learned Member below him chose to bring 
in a specific Bill for this important object, 
he would give it his warmest support, but 
he thought it unworthy of such an object 
to introduce to the House a Bill pregnant 
with the mischief to other commercial 
parties, suppressive of a free trade in ship- 
ping, and seeking for a pernicious exemp- 
tion from liabilities to which all other 
traders were subject; and then to hope 
to secure the sympathy of the House by 
professing that all this was simply for the 
improvement of the Shannon. For a pur- 
pose so intimately connected with the in- 
terests of Ireland he would be willing to 
vote not only 74,000/. but any sum that 
might be requisite—but to the present 
measure from the motives hehad detailed, 
he was compelled, by his duty to his con. 
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stituents, and his regard for the interests 
of Belfast, to offer his most decided oppo- 
sition. 

Colonel Conolly said, he thought it 
rather extraordinary that hon. Members who, 
day after day, were in the habit of com- 
plaining of the influx of Irish paupers into 
England, should, on the present occasion, 
object to the Bill, which, by employing the 
people of Ireland, must naturally tend to 
relieve England to a great extent from the 
evil complained of. If hon. Members would 
but consult the interests of the whole em- 
pire, they would see that the laying out 
74,000/. in improving the navigation of 
the Shannon was a subject deserving of 
their most serious attention. He lived 
between the two great canals, and could 
state that they did little more at present 
than pay the expense attendant upon their 
management, whereas, if the inland navi- 
gation were improved, the effect would not 
be confined to the more easy transmission 
of agricultural produce in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the canals, but would 
have the effect of stimulating the agricul- 
ture in the more remote parts of Ireland. 
He believed that many of the complaints 
against the Grand Jury system in Ireland 
arose from the expense incurred in order to 
facilitate the transmission of the produce 
for export. The Bill before the House 
would relieve Grand Juries to a certain 
extent from the necessity of imposing local 
burthens; and as it would facilitate the 
exportation of the produce of the country, 
give employment to the people, and thereby 
relieve England, the Bill should have his 
most cordial support. 

Sir Hussey Vivian did not know, until 
he came into the House, that such a Bill 
was before it, and because he thought it 
would be most useful in relieving Ireland 
that he should vote for the third reading 
of the Bill. Hon. Members ought to bear 
in mind that Ireland was peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, and that general principles 
could not be always with justice or pru- 
dence applied to that country. He knew 
of what vast importance, it was, that: the 
navigation of the Shannon should be im- 
proved, and therefore he should give the 
Bill his most cordial support. 

Mr. William Roche said, I trust that the 
explanation and proposition just now offered 
by my hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Dublin, will prove satisfactory, will 
conciliate any further opposition, and per- 
mit the Bill to be brought up on Monday 
in a shape which now appears calculated 
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to remove those objections and apprehen- 
sions previously entertained—Sir, as to the 
accumulation of the fund complained of, 
amounting to about 30,0001. I consider such 
a provision against those casualties, which 
human transactions are liable to, a wise and 
judicious protection, and one deserving of 
imitation by all companies, instead of per- 
mitting the whole of their income and 
profits to be squandered in large and pre- 
mature dividends, leaving no surplus or 
protecting fund to meet a moment of emer- 
gency or period of disadvantage and disap- 
pointment. Sir, connected as I am with 
Limerick, the principal city on the line of 
the Shannon, I have reason to know, that 
the capital already subscribed has been 
most usefully expended as regards the 
public interests, and, I believe, with equal 
judgment as regards those of the Company 
itself, for the prudence and foresight mani- 
fested in the appointment of the reserve or 
protective fund, to which I have referred, 
are, in themselves, a pleasing guarantee, 
that permanent good results, and not mere 
present eclat, will be the governing prin- 
cipleof the Company’s conduct. Under these 
impressions and expectations, I am Sir, of 
opinion, that the Company has entitled 
itself to the very moderate augmentation 
they apply for 75,0002. so as to raise their 
capital to 300,000. the sum, in fact, originally 
contemplated, but which augmentation the 
increasing sphere of their operations now 
more imperatively demands. Sir, that an 
improvement of the line of the Shannon is 
a most interesting and important, as well 
as national undertaking, penetrating as it 
does, the centre of Ireland, and resembling 
in its relative position and advantages (if 
I may compare small things to great) the 
majestic stream of the Mississipi in North 
America, cannot be doubted, and most 
moderate indeed is the increase asked for 
to carry that improvement into more 
effectual execution. In order to demon- 
strate how greatly and how grievously this 
noble river stands in need of improvement, 
I shall take the liberty of reading a passage 
from the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee by that most respectable and intelli- 
gent gentleman, C. L. Burgoyne. He was 
asked—‘‘ Now what was found to be the 
state of the Shannon in respect of the fa- 
cility of communication along it” ; to which 
he replied —“ It was found to be in a most 
deserted and disgraceful state—I must say 
gencrally, a disgraceful state.” “‘ Again, do 
you know anything of the operations of this 
Steam Navigation Company on that river— 
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you haye stated something about them in 
your Report ? It has produced (said Colonel 
Burgoyne) a trade which never existed 
before, and, that cannot exist without 
steam.” Sir, the. immense capabilities of 
Ireland are. conceded on all hands; and it 
is most gratifying to perceive the disposi- 
tion evinced during this debate to render 
these great capabilities available. I, there- 
fore, trust that no mere technicality nor no 


jealousy ,of rival companies will retard so 


beneficial a purpose. _To any unfair adyan- 
tage—to anything savouring of monopoly 
no one can be more inimical than I am, 
but it must be recollected that capital does 
not abound in Ireland as in this country, 
that improvements on a large scale are 
novel, and, therefore, undertaken with 
a timid hand, consequently, tlrat some 
larger share of encouragement and facility 
is due and advisable as regards co-operative 
exertions for the improvement of Ireland. 
I hope, therefore, Sir, that the Bill will be 
brought up on Monday, ‘divested of any 
fair objection, and that it will be permitted 
to proceed to its completion, with a view 
to accelerate that great desideratum—“ the 
employment of the people,” which in every 
country is the basis of national tranquillity 
and happiness, but in no country, more 
necessary and desirable than in Ircland, 
where such a disparity unfortunately exists 
between the amount of population and the 
present state of its employment. 

Mr. Robert Wallace said, that he found 
among the Members of this intended com- 
pany Judges, merchants, bankers, and ladies. 
He must confess, that was the first time he 
had known the dignitaries of the law de- 
scend to the character of traders. 

Sir Michael S. Stewart moved the ad- 


journment of the debate till Monday. 


Mr. O'Connell said, that the Bill as it 
stood increased the reserved sum from 
30,000/. to 50,000/. Now, he would un- 
dertake on Monday, to bring up a clause 
leaving the reserved sum at 50,000/. With 
respect to the 74,000/., he should also be 
prepared with a clause limiting its outlay 
to the improvement of the Shannon. There 
were clauses originally in the Bill, laying 
on tolls and regulating valuation juries, but 
these had been withdrawn. He had ob- 
tained leave from the House to bring in a 
general bill, which he would present on 
Monday, regulating the tolls, &c. upon the 
rivers and estuaries in Ireland. ‘To this 
bill the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade did not object. If the general Act 


should not pass, then the company must 
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make the best contracts they could, but no 


Joint-Stock Banks. 


man would be compelled to sell. With 
respect to the 74,000/., he repeated it should 
be entirely laid out upon the Shannon, in 
improving the navigation, in building quays, 
docks, and warehouses, and improving the 
roads leading to the Shannon. 

Mr. Potter said, that when an hon. Mem- 
ber spoke of the company being composed 
of judges, lawyers, and ladics, he omitted to 
state, that the principal merchants of Dublin 
and Manchester, who were concerned in 
trade between Ireland and England, were 
shareholders in thiscompany. He felt con- 
siderable surprise, that objections should be 
raised to the investment of capital in Ire- 
land, where it was so much wanted. He 
well remembered the establishment of the 
Company, and was sure the greatest advan- 
tages had arisen to both countries from it. 
This Company was established by Mr. Wil- 
liams, and it was considered a most hazard- 
ous undertaking. Before the establishment 
of this Company, which was the first be- 
tween Dublin and Liverpool, the greatest 
inconvenience arose to the trade. Fat cattle 
could not be shipped with safety, and it was 
no uncommon circumstance that goods 
shipped at Dublin did not arrive at Liver- 
pool for six weeks, and in some instances 
for two months. He (Mr. Potter) had 
frequently bought linens in the linen-hall 
of Dublin on a Friday, and by means of 
this Company, received them in Manchester 
on the Monday following. By means of 
steam-navigation, the drapers in the interior 
of Ircland new frequented the markets of 
Manchester and Yorkshire, which opened a 
new trade to the advantage of both parties. 

The debate was adjourned to Monday. 


Jomnt-Stock Banxs.] Sir Henry 
Parnell presented a petition from the Joint- 
Stock Banking Company, established at 
Manchester. The petitioners stated, that 
if Lord Althorp’s plan was passed into a 
law, their interest would be affected with- 
out inquiry, although it could not be pre- 
tended that they had misconducted them- 
selves in the slightest degree. He was of 
opinion, that the experiment made by Lord 
Liverpool, in 1826 had succeeded, and that 
if they wanted a secure system of country 
banking, they had only to let alone that 
which had arisen in consequence of the laws 
then passed, under the sanction of which 
these petitioners had embarked a large ca- 
pital. The petitioners also expressed their 
anxicty and alarm at the effects which 
would result from making Bank of England 
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notes a legal tender ; and they also stated 
it as their opinion, that the monopoly of the 
Bank of England had been the cause 
of all the great fluctuations that had taken 
place of late years in the currency, as well 
as the real cause of the failure in the coun- 
try banks. Now this was a strong assertion 
against the Bank of England; but he did 
not hesitate to say, that if the Committee of 
last Session had sat a sufficiently long period 
to have allowed evidence to be adduced, to 
show the effect of the monopoly, and the 
conduct of the Bank of England, or, if that 
Committee had been rejewed this Session, 
facts would, he had no doubt, have been 
brought forward, which would have gone 
far to establish the truth of the assertion of 
the petitioners ; for he did believe, that no 
great convulsion of trade, or fluctuation of 
the currency, had taken place in the course 
of the last forty years, in which the conduct 
of the Bank of England had not been a 
main ingredient. The petitioners stated, 

that the only means by which, in their 
opinion, a recurrence to those national evils 
could be avoided, was gradually to introduce 
a free system of banking. They also stated, 

that, besides making the country banks 
subservient to the Bank of E ngland, the 
effect of making Bank of England paper 
a legal tender would be, to prevent the re- 
maining banks from accommodating the in- 
dustrious classes, as they had hitherto done, 
and that the power of accommodation would 
be confided entirely to the Bank of England 
and its branches. The petitioners, at the 
same time, expressed their readiness, if Par- 
liament should see fit, to call for them to 
publish their accounts, and pay up a larger 
portion of their capital, and do anything 
else which might render the system under 
which they were established still more 
effective. He believed the allegations in 
the petition were well founded, and deserved 
the serious consideration of the House. 

The petition having been read, 

Lord Althorp said, he would only then 
state, in answer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s complaint, that the Committee of last 
Session had sat during the whole of the 
Session ; that his right hon. friend was a 
member of it, and had an ample opportunity 
then of adverting and directing evidence to 
the facts now alleged in this petition. If, 
during the present Session, the House had 
thought proper, that Committee might have 
been re-appointed ; but he did not think 
there was any occasion for it, and no pro- 
position to that effect had been made by 
any hon. Member. Besides, some of the 
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Directors of that very Bank, had been 
summoned as witnesses, and given in their 
evidence. When the discussion came on, 
he should state fully the ground which led 
him to propose the measure to which the 
petition referred. 


NewsparPers — Tue _Post-OFrice.] 
Sir Henry Parnell then said, he had a pe- 
tition of considerable importance, to present, 
on which he wished to say a few words. It 
was the petition of the. News-venders, 
Agents, and Dealers in News spapers, resi- 
dent in London and its vic inity. It was 
signed by upwards of 200 of that respectable 
class. They complained very much of the 
Post-office Clerks, Clerks of the Road, and 
Post-masters, interfering with their trade. 
They said, that those clerks exercised their 
official influence greatly to their injury, by 
becoming traders. in newspapers. ‘They 
possessed this influence, unlike the officers 
of any other department under Government, 
and contrary to every sound principle of 
trade, for every body must perceive that 


| the filling of an official situation must give 


that particular class of officers a great : su- 
periority in carrying on the trade over others 
who were not connected with the Post- 
They further complained, that by 
the privileges allowed to clerks of the Post- 
office, forcign néwspapers were charged 
double their ] prime cost abroad, and that this 
increased price went into the pockets of 
those officers, to the great detriment of the 
public revenue. They particularly com- 
plained, that this practice was allowed in 
the foreign Post-office, in respect to English 
newspapers going abroad, and that the cir- 
culation, therefore, of English newspapers, 
was very much curtailed beyond what it 
would otherwise amount to, in consequence 
of which, the petitioners suffered very con- 
siderably. ‘They expressed great regret at 
finding that the offers on the part t of the 
French Post-oflice, to do away with the 
impediments affecting the transmission and 
circulation of newspapers between the two 
countries, had not met with that readiness 
on the part of our Government which they 
had expected, and which was most desirable. 
There would be great advantage,he believed, 
derived from putting an end entirely to 
those restrictions on newspapers, not only 
extending information generally, but also 
increasing the revenue of the country. He 
himself had had an opportunity of consult- 
ing the Postmaster in France, and he was 
ready to bear testimony to the truth of the 
allegation in the petition; that individual 
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having stated to him, that the French were 
quite ready to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment of this country, in avoiding all diffi- 
culty at present in the way of carrying on 
correspondence by means of newspapers, 
between the twocountries. The petitioners 
also complained, that the Clerks of the 
Post-office, in addition to other advantages 
which they possessed, were allowed to put 
newspapers addressed to their agents or 
customers, into the mail-bags, up to the 
moment of their delivery to the mail, while 
the petitioners were obliged, upon each 
paper posted after six o'clock, to pay the 
charge of one halfpenny, and were also 
subject to total exclusion after half past 
seven o'clock. The petitioners submitted 
they were entitled to the consideration of 
the House, from contributing extensively 
to the revenue of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in conclusion, declared his 
intention to move for a Committee to inquire 
into the circumstances, provided some other 
hon. Member did not take up the subject. 

The petition having been read at length, 

Sir Francis Burdett concurred with his 
right hon. friend who had presented the 
Petition, that it was most desirable to give 
every facility to communications of the 
nature to which he had adverted ; but he 
did not see any necessity for moving for 
the appointment of a Committee. It ap- 
peared to him to be quite sufficient to have 
drawn the attention of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to the subject, who had the means of 
doing all that was wished to remedy the 
evil. It was desirable, in every point of 
view, that every facility should be given 
upon the communication. 

Lord Althorp said, that as his right hon. 
friend, in presenting the petition, had 
referred to negotiations that had been con- 
cluded with France and the Government 
of this country, it might be right for him 
to say a few words on that subject. In 
those negotiations his Majesty’s Ministers 
had not been able to comply with all the 
propositions of the French government. 
He was not competent to enter into 
many of the circumstances connected with 
the negotiation, but it was thought impos- 
sible to agree to all the propositions. With 
respect to the particular point involved in 
the petition as to newspapers, he agreed 
with his hon. friend, that that species of 
communication should be as free as possible, 
and that if restrictions existed, they should 
be removed. The plan, however, upon 
which this department of the Post-oftice 
was conducted, enabled the Government to 
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carry on the business at a considerably less 
expense than it would otherwise be obliged 
to be at. If the fees of the clerks with 
respect to newspapers was abolished, it 
would be necessary for the Government to 
increase the salaries of the persons employ- 
ed in the Newspaper Office. The question, 
in his opinion, must be looked upon as a 
balanced question, and not quite so clear in 
favour of the petitioners as his right hon. 
friend described. He agreed that every- 
thing ought to be done to facilitate the 
communication between France and this 
country, but the difficulty was on which 
side the postage should be paid. His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had every wish to do this 
as far as they could consistent with the 
safety of the revenuc. 

Mr. Buckingham said, that nothing could 
be more improper than that official men 
should engage in trade. It was parti- 
cularly improper in the Post-office, where 
it was important that the vigilance of the 
clerk should be devoted to his duties up 
to the last moment. The practice of the 
Post-office with respect to newspapers sent 
to or from the Continent, absolutely threw 
impediments in the way of their circula- 
tion. In the internal communications of 
England, however, the matter was worse. 
At the present moment the most intense 
interest was felt in the country on the pro- 
ceedings of that House, and the couse- 
quence was, that the greatest rivalry existed 
between the Newspaper proprietors to keep 
their presses open till the last moment, and 
thus convey the latest intelligence to their 
customers. The proper dealers who under- 
took to transmit the newspapers into the 
country were the news-venders, and it 
was literally true, as stated by the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, that they furnished 
all the capital by which it was done. 
Contrary to this practice, in most businesses 
a great sum of ready money passed on both 
sides. The stamp was the chief expense of 
a paper, and the general run of establish- 
ments tried to go to the Stamp-office with 
the money in their hands, whilst a very 
short credit,indeed, was given to the larger 
establishments. The news-venders in this 
town came with ready money to the News- 
paper Office, or at furthest paid their bills 
every Saturday. The amount of money 
which they paid in this way was, perhaps, 
about 100,000/. per week. The news- 
venders were obliged to give their customers 
many months credit. The clerks of the 
Post-office, on the other hand, had numerous 
advantages over the newsmen. They 
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were not obliged to be furnished with a 
large capital, and had it in their power to 
receive papers at a later hour than the 
newsmen, who were obliged to pay a fee of 
1d. for every paper after a certain hour, 
which went, in case of papers forwarded by 
the clerks of the Post-office, into their 
pockets. There was another evil of which, 
perhaps, the noble Lord was not aware. 
There were certain literary publications, 
which, containing no politics, were not 
obliged to have a stamp; but if a stamp 
was put upon them, they went post-free. 
A newsman sending a literary publication 
into the country, had to buy it stamped. 
Now, he was informed by Mr. Johnson, who 
supplied the whole of Ireland with news- 
papers, that numbers of The Literary 
Gazette were passed through the Post-office 
unstamped. Of course this must occasion 
a great loss to the revenue. Another 
advantage that the clerks of the Post-office 
had over the newsmen, was in their being 
able to write to the postmasters in the coun- 
try, who were their agents, free of expense, 
and the post-masters to answer them in like 
manner, free of expense. This enabled 
them to supply papers in the country at 
half the commission other people were 
obliged to charge. He thought, therefore, 
that the sooner the fee system was abolished 
in the Post-office the better. 

Lord Althorp said, he believed the hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken in saying that the 
fee paid on newspapers, at the last half 
hour of admission, was saved to the clerks 
of the Post-oflice. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Cuurcu Rares.| Mr. Hawes said, 
that the noble Lord, (Lord Althorp) was, 
no doubt, aware that, in several of the 
large towns, at public mectings, resolutions 
had been carried against the payment of 
Church-rates. That was the case in one 
part of the borough which he represented. 
With a view to allay any angry feeling 
which might arise on that subject in the 
interval that would elapse between the end 
of the present and the commencement of 
the next Session of Parliament, he wished 
to ask the noble Lord, whether, in the Bill 
to be introduced for the Reform of the Eng- 
lish Established Church, the same relief 
would be given to the Protestant Dissenters 
in this country, as was given to the Catho- 
lics in Ireland, with regard to Church- 
cess ? 

Lord Althorp could only state, in reply 
to the question, that the subject had been 
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under the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and it certainly appeared to them 
that it would be most desirable that some 
arrangement should be made with regard 
to the payment of Church-rates. Looking, 
however, to the comparatively small funds 
arising out of that cess in the hands of the 
Church of England, the question in this 
country was one of much more difficult ar- 
rangement than it had been in Ireland. 


Bank oF ENGLAND CHARTER.] The 
House went into Committee on the Bank 
Charter Acts. 

The Chairman having put the first Re- 
solution, “That it was the opinion of the 
Committee, that it was expedient to continue 
to the Bank of England for a limited period 
the enjoyment of certain privileges now 
vested by law in that Corporation, subject 
to provisions hereafter to be made,” 

Colonel Torrens said, he would not 
occupy the time of the House with any 
preliminary observations. He would pro- 
ceed at once to state the object of his Mo- 
tion, and to explain the grounds upon 
which he ventured to hope that the House 
might be induced to sanction the propo- 
sition which a sense of the vast interest 
at issue impelled him to submit to its 
consideration. In moving, that the consi- 
deration of this question be postponed 
until the next Session, his object was 
delay for the purpose of obtaining sufficient 
time for the mature and deliberate consi- 
deration of this most important question. 
He ventured to demand this delay upon 
grounds established by the Report of the 
Committee appointed last year to inquire 
into the expediency of renewing the 
Charter of the Bank of England. That 
Report stated, in the most distinct and un- 
ambiguous manner, that further inquiry 
and more ample information were necessary, 
before Parliament proceeded to the discus~ 
sion of this most important question. The 
Report contained this remarkable sentence 
—‘ The period of the Session at which the 
Committee commenced their labours, the 
importance and extent of the subject, and 
the approaching close of the Session, will 
sufficiently account to the House for the 
limited progress of the inquiry, and for the 
incompleteness of the materials which have 
been collected for the purpose of forming 
an opinion.” Now, the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was Chair- 
man of the Bank Committee, and as 
such, if he was not the father, he was, at 
least the sponsor of the Report, the lan- 
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guage of which was the language of the 
noble Lord; and therefore he could not 
but anticipate the support of the noble 
Lord on the Motion with which he should 
conclude. The noble Lord, in the Report 
of the Committee of which he was Chair- 
man, had stated it as his deliberate convic- 
tion, that sufficient infcrmation had not 
been laid before the House for the purpose 
of forming an opinion ; and would he then 
refuse his assent to a Motion having for its 
object the prosecution of that fuller inquiry, 
and the acquisition of that ampier know- 
ledge, which he himself had pronounced to 
be essential? The noble Lord would not 
treat that House so lightly, or so’ stultify 
the Commons of England, by calling on 
them to decide without the materials for 
forming an opinion. Were a’ Committee 
appointed up stairs upon a turnpike trust 
or parish vestry, and to report that they 
were unable to complete their inquity or 
to collect materials for forming an opinion, 
would the Chairman of such Committee 
venture to call-upon the House to cbme to 
a decision even upon the most trivial and 
unimportant private’ Bill? ‘Would, then, 
his Majesty’s Ministers pursue such a 
course with respect to the renewal of the 
Charter of the Bank of England? Was it 
conceivable that they would call upon the 
House of Commons to decide, without the 
materials for forming an opinion, a ques- 
tion of the highest national importance? 
Incomplete and inadequate as was the 
Report of the Bank Charter Committee of 
last year, it was, nevertheless, highly 
valuable and important.’ It’ gave ° the 
House no information with respect to that 
which ought to be done, but it supplied the 
most ample information respecting that 
which ought not to be done. The evidence 
taken before that Committee contained 
the fullest proof and the most conclusive 
demonstration, that’ the control of thé 
circulating medium ought no longer to be 
intrusted to the Bank of England. The 
competence of the witnesses who gave this 
testimony could not be questioned. These 
witnesses were the Governor and Directors 
of the Bank of England, ‘who were 
examined before the Secret Committee of 
last year, and who freely acknowledged 
that in 1796, 1812, and 1819, their prede- 
eessors in office‘ were ignorant of the 
elementary principles of money and cur- 
rency; and caused, by their errors and mis- 
management, ruimous fluctuations in the 
value of property. The present Directors, 
however, claimed for themselves the pos- 
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session of superior wisdom ; and seemed to 
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assert, that subsequent to the great panic of 


1825-26, they had seen cause to correct the 
errors of their former ways; and that, 
acting under the protection of science, 
and armed with the power of knowledge, 
they would now, through all future time, 
avert from the country calamities similar to 
those which the mismanagement of their 
predecessors had created. In examining 
the conduct of the Bank Directors with a 
view to ascertain their competence to 
regulate the circulation of the country, he 
would give them all the advantage of the 
change in the system of management for 
which they claimed credit. He would deal 
by them with perfect fairness, and would 
not travel back to visit upon the Bank the 
previous errors, before the new system of 
management had commenced. He would 
judge it by the conduct pursued subse- 
quently to 1827, the period at which the 
Directors professed to have corrected the 
acknowledged errors of their former ways, 
and when the new system of management 
was brought into full operation. In order 
to determine whether the Bank of England, 
under its improved management, was 
competent to regulate the circulating 
medium of the country, it would be neces- 
sary to ascertain, in the first place, what 
were the actual effects produced upon the 
currency by thenew system of management ; 
and to examine, in the second place, into 
the soundness of the principles upon 
which this new system was founded. Now, 
with respect to the actual effects produced 
upon the currency, if hon. Members would 
be at the trouble of referring to the appen- 
dix of the Report, they would find that 
since the adoption of the new system the 
fluctuations in the currency had been quite 
as great as they were before its adoption. 
It would be scen by the appendix, No. 83, 
that on the 6th of January, 1827, the cir- 
culation was 18,300,0002., and that on the 
21st of July following, it was extended to 
23,800,000/., being an increase of 5,500,0001. 
This expansion of the currency was 
speedily followed by a more than 
corresponding contraction, and in De- 
cember, 1831, the circulation fell to 
16,700,000/. Thus it was proved, by their 
own documents, that the improved system 
recently adopted by the Directors had not 
the practical effect of giving steadiness to 
the currency. Upon their own showing, 
the amount of the circulation in July, 
1827, exceeded by nearly fifty per cent, its 
amount in December, 1831; being a greater 
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fluctuation than any which took place 
during the same period of four years pre- 
ceding the 1821 panic. The lowest amount 
of circulation, from July, 1821, to De- 
cember, 1825, was 16,000,000/., and the 
highest 23,300,000/., being a fluctuation 
something less than that which had been 
produced under the improved system of 
management. So much for the practical 
effects of that improved system, the adopt- 
ion of which, by the Directors of the Bank 
of England, was deemed sufficient to ob- 
literate the recollection of all former errors, 
and to atone for all the calamities of which 
those errors were the parents. The new 
system, as explained by Mr. Horsley Pal- 
mer, the Governor of ‘the Bank, was this: 
—When the currency was full, as indicated 
by the exchanges being at ‘par, the treasure 
of the Bank in bullion and coin was kept 
at one-third of its liabilities, including cir- 
culation and deposits ; and from the level 
of fulness, as indicated by the foreign ex- 
changes being at par, the currency is allow 
ed to expand or to contract, according ds the 
exchanges may become favourable or un- 
favourable. To explain this system by an 
example—if, when the exchanges were at 
par, the circulation issued by the Bank be 
20,000,0001., and its deposits 10,000,0001., 
then, the whole of the liabilities being 
30,000,000/., the Bank will provide itself 
with treasure to the amount of 10,000,0001. 
In this state of things, should a favourable 
exchange throw into the Bank an additional 
supply of gold, to the amount of 5,000,000/., 
the Bank, in paying for this bullion, would 
issue 5,000,000/. of notes, and the circula- 
tion would be increased, from 20,000,000. 
to 25,000,000l. On the other hand, were 
the exchanges to become unfavourable and 
to reduce the treasure of the Bank from 
10,000,000/. to 5,000,0001, the Bank 
would not re-issue the 5,000,000/. ‘returned 
upon it, in payment of the gold withdrawn, 
and the circulation would be reduced from 
20,000,000/. to 15,000,0001. This was 
the new system of the Bank Directors, and 
they had adopted it, as stated by Mr. 
Ward, in order that they might not alter 
the King’s coin, and in order to preserve 
the paper currency from any fluctuations 
greater than those which the action of the 
foreign exchanges would occasion, were 
the currency purely metallic. This was, 
without doubt, a good and a legitimate ob- 
ject, but the evil was, that under the sys- 
tem of the Bank Directors, its attainment 
was impossible. The working of their system 
was directly the reverse of that which they 
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intended. Its necessary effect would be to 
occasion fluctuations in the currency, 
greater to an indefinite extent than those 
which the action of the foreign exchanges 
would create, were the currency wholly 
metallic. It was obvious, that were the 
currency wholly metallic, no fluctuations, 
no deep vibrations in the amount of the 
currency, could take place, while the 
foreign exchanges remained at par. But, 
ander the vaunted system ‘of tle Bank Di. 
rectors, calamitous fluctuations might occur 
while the exchanges remained at par, and 
while there was no drain of gold from 
their coffers. The Bank Ditectors had 
created a new element of fluctuation, and 
according to their improved system of ma- 
nagement, the circulation must vibrate with 
every variation in the aggregate amount of 
those public and private’ deposits ‘over 
which the Directors could have no control. 
But this was not the worst part of the im- 
proved system. Its rule to keep its ‘se- 
curities level, to let the cutrency expand 
and contract. with the flowing and ebbing 
of the foreign exchanges, regarding the 
period when the exchanges are at par, 
and when gold is neither drawn out nor 
paid in, as the level at which the reserve 
of bullion is to be equal to one-third of the 
liabilities. This being the mode on which 
the Bank regulated its issues, let it be sup- 
posed, that the exchanges being at par, the 
Bank had 10,000,000/. of gold, its liabili- 
tics being 30,000, 0001., ‘nearly 20,000,000/. 
in notes issued, and 10,000,0002. in de- 
posits. Under these circumstances, let a 
deficient harvest or other cause turn the 
exchanges against them, and reduce the 
treasure of the Bank from 10,009 OO00L. to 
5,000,000/., and then, in the first instance, 
the circulation would be reduced by 
5,000,000/., as it would have been had the 
currency been wholly metallic. Now,’ if 
no circumstance occurred ‘to rerider the ex- 
changes again favourable, if the state of 
the crops, or any increased demand for im- 
ports, or diminished ‘demand for exports, 
should prevent the influx of gold, and leave 
the treasure in the Bank, stationary at 
5,000,000/., while the exchange was at 
par, then, in conformity with the prin- 
ciple upon which their issues were regu- 
lated, the Directors would have to reduce 
their liabilities from * 30,000,000/. to 
15,000,000/. But, ‘as that portion of their 
liabilities—namely, deposits, over which 
the Directors have no control—amounts to 
10,000,0001, the cireulation, were the 
principle to be strictly adhered to, must be 
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reduced to 5,000,000/. Had the exchanges, 
instead of being unfavourable, been favour- 
able, and increased the treasure in the 
Bank from 10,000,000/. to 15,000,000, 
and then returned to par, the liabilities of 
the Bank, under the new system of manage 
ment, would have increased to 4.5,000,0001. ; 
and should the deposits have continued 
stationary at 10,000,000/., the circulation 
would be increased from 20,000,000/. to 
35,000,000/. Thus, if the improved prin- 
ciples of the Bank were to be adhered to, 
the flow and ebb of the exchanges above or 
below the central level would cause the 
circulation to vibrate between the deep ex- 
tremes of 5,000,000/. and 35,000,0001. 
But he had not yet exhibited in their full 
absurdity, the improved principles of cir- 
culation discovered by the Bank Directors. 
It appeared by the minutes of evidence, 
(question 2,086), that Mr. Ward, the 
Bank Director, was asked, ‘‘ You have 
stated, that in case you foresaw an un- 
favourable harvest, or other circumstance 
that was likely to turn the exchanges 
against the country, you would anticipate 
that, by acting upon the currency ; do you 
think it right for the Bank to act upon the 
currency of the country, independently of 
the action of the public on the Bank?” Mr. 
Ward answered, “ Although the exchanges 
might be at the present moment favourable, 
I should anticipate their becoming un- 
favourable, under the influence of a bad 
harvest, and I should prepare accordingly.” 
He is then asked, “ In what manner would 
you prepare?” And he answers, “ By 
shortening the amount of currency.” The 
House would perceive that this was not 
quite consistent with the former answer 
of Mr. Ward, that “ I do not presume to 
alter the King’s coin, but always endeavour 
to bring the paper, as nearly as possible, to 
what the currency would be if no bank ex- 
isted, and the currency were all gold.” Now, 
if the currency were all gold, an unfavour- 
able harvest, turning the exchanges against 
us, and abstracting specie, would, no doubt, 
inflict upon the country the evil of defi- 
cient circulation; but then, as gold went 
out, foreign corn would come in, and in 
suffering the evil of deficient circulation, 
the country would escape the still greater 
evil of deficient food. But not so under 
the improved management of the Bank. 
In order to avert an expected drain upon 
its coffers, the currency is contracted by 
anticipation, and the consequent fall of 
prices, which. prevents the exportation of 
gold, prevents also the importation of 
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corn. The evil of deficient circula- 
tion was inflicted, but the greater 


evil of deficient food was not thereby 
averted. The report, and the evidence 
furnished irresistible proof, that the power 
of regulating the currency ought no longer 
to be intrusted to the Bank of England. 
The new system of management adopted 
by the Directors, after the experience of 
the panic of 1825 and 1826, aggravated 
the evils it was intended to remove. The 
new mode of management was as vicious 
in theory, as it was pernicious in practice. 
The principle of anticipating the action of 
the exchanges upon the currency, by nar- 
rowing the circulation as often as a defi- 
cient harvest was foreseen, was a device for 
adding dearth to famine, and, as he would 
venture to affirm, at once the most erro- 
neous and the most pernicious principle 
which it was possible for a bank of issue to 
adopt. Would his Majesty’s Ministers 
ask, or the House consent, to renew the 
exclusive privileges of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and place the value of all the pro- 
perty in the kingdom at the absolute dis- 
posal of an irresponsible body, who had 
proved themselves, as well by their practice 
as by their theories, to be utterly ignorant 
of the principles by which a bank of issue 
should be regulated? He must deny, that 
the Resolutions proposed by the noble Lord 
opposite would have the effect of preventing 
the evils which he had pointed out as re- 
sulting from a renewal of the charter, or 
counteract the evils which the existence of 
that monopoly had hitherto occasioned. He 
was inclined to think, that making Bank 
notes a legal tender, except at the place of 
issue, would be good, provided the main 
bank of issue were regulated upon just 
principles. But in what way could the 
adoption of these proposals of the noble 
Lord correct the practical errors which 
were committed by the irresponsible body by 
whom the affairs of the Bank of England 
were conducted? He thought he should 
be able to show, to the satisfaction of the 
House, that upon the principles according 
to which the Bank of England was con- 
ducted, the first effort of rendering their 
paper a legal tender would be, not an ex- 
pansion, but a contraction of the currency. 
The obvious, he believed he might say the 
avowed, tendency of the plan of the noble 
Lord was to displace the paper of the 
country banks, and to give to the Bank of 
England and its branches, the whole cir- 
culation of the country. That would 
greatly increase the liabilities of the Bank ; 
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and as its reserve of treasure, when the 
exchanges were at par, must be equal to 
one-third of the liabilities, its gold must be 
increased in a corresponding degree. Now, 
how was the increased supply of gold to be 
obtained? No considerable portion of it 
could be drawn from the gold coin in cir- 
culation ; because, small notes not being 
permitted without the gold coin, the busi- 
ness of the country could not be carried on. 
How, then, he would again ask, was the 
increased supply of gold required by the 
Bank to be obtained? ‘The Directors, in 
their evidence, told them how. Mr. Hors- 
ley Palmer states, in reply to Question 809 
— The Bank has only the means of ob- 
_ taining an increased quantity of gold, if it 
be deemed desirable, by contracting its 
issues, thereby creating a scarcity of money, 
and consequent fall of prices.” Then, let 
not those who deemed that an expansion of 
the currency would give a stimulus to in- 
dustry, fall into the delusion, that the plan 
of the Government for making Bank of 
England paper a legal tender would have 
the effect of increasing the circulation. It 
would produce a contrary effect, and narrow 
the circulation, for the increase of Bank of 
England paper would be accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease of country bank 
paper, and the general aggregate result 
would be, not an expansion, but a contrac- 
tion of the currency. The evi] would not 
rest here. As the country bank paper was 
driven out of circulation, country banking 
would become less profitable ; and in the 
smaller country towns and agricultural 
districts, the business of private banking, 
ceasing to be profitable, would be shanien. 
ed altogether. The mischief occasioned by 
the loss of credit, would exceed that pro- 
duced by the contraction of the circulation. 
When a banker opened credit accounts 
with the farmers and dealers in his neigh- 
bourhood, the transfer of those credits, by 
means of bills and checks, might have the 
same effect as making payments in money 
or bank-notes ; and thus it was, that cash 
credits in the books of bankers might form 
a part, and even the larger part of the cir- 
culating medium of the country. The plan 
of the Government would not only narrow 
the aggregate amount of Bank paper in 
circulation, but in the smaller towns and 
rural districts would destroy altogether, 
and without a substitute, that accommoda- 
tion and credit which supply the place of 
money or currency, and form, in reality, a 
most important portion of the circulating 
medium of the country. He entertained 
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the most serious apprehensions lest that 
part of the Government scheme which 
went to extend the operations of the Bank 
of England, and to supersede the functions 
of the country banks, should inflict upon 
all the great interests of the country, and 
particularly upon agriculture, a paralysis 
more severe and more enduring than that 
which followed the resumption of cash 
payments. He ventured to hope, that he 
had now succeeded in establishing suffi- 
cient grounds for the motion with which 
he should conclude. He could not believe 
that the plan proposed for the renewal of 
the Bank Charter was one which the House 
of Commons would be induced to sanction. 
He could not believe that it was one in 
which, upon reflection, Ministers them- 
selves would wish to persevere. He had a 
strong conviction, derived from much re- 
flection on the subject, that the adoption of 
the measures proposed by Government for 
continuing and increasing the exclusive 
privileges of the Bank of “England would 
inflict upon the country a per iodical recur- 
rence in aggravated forms of revulsions of 
trade, and of panics in the money-market, 
while, by the adoption of sound principles 
of banking and of currency, all these evils 
might be avoided, and very important ad- 
vantages secured. At all events, he im- 
plored the House, not, on this most vital 
question, to legislate in the dark. He was 
convinced, that if the House should now 
consent to commit to this irresponsible 
body, for ten years, a trust which had been 
most unwisely conferred on them, the 
country would be visited with a recurrence 
of former distress, panics, and fluctuations 
in the currency. He should, therefore, move, 
“ That the consideration of the question 
of the renewal of the Bank of England 
Charter should be postponed until the next 
Session of Parliament.” 

Mr. Poulett Scrope seconded the Amend- 
ment. He said, that the question was 
one of vital importance to the whole com- 
munity. It was universally admitted, 
that the banking system of the country was 
very defective ; and surely when the Bank 
Charter was about to be renewed, was the 
time for inquiring into and remedying 
those defects. The. Bank of England, 
though not the only, was the chief source 
of the circulation of the country. Five- 
sixths of the notes in circulation were Bank 
of England notes; and the whole amount 
of gold in circulation was supplied by the 
Bank of England. ‘There could be no 
doubt, therefore, that the Bank of England 
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had a complete controlling power over the 
whole circulation. There could be no 
question, therefore, that this controlling 
power must be blamed for those alarming 
fluctuations which had inflicted such great 
evil in this country during the last twenty 
years. He would not enter into a history 
of those fluctuations ; he would merely ask, 
were those evils the necessary consequence 
of every system of currency, or only of our 
peculiar system? He believed, that they 
were not inherent in all systems of cut- 
rency, but only in our system. ‘Those flue- 
tuations had at one time defrauded credi- 
tors, and at another plunged debtors in 
irretrievable ruin. He would notice a 
fallacy of those who supported the Bank: 
they compared it to the Mint, and con- 
cluded, because a monopoly in the one case 
was advantageous, that it must be advan- 
tageous in the other. But the two systems 
had no similarity. The one was a public 
office, the officers were responsible to the 
public, and paid by the public; the other 
was a private concern, quite irresponsible 
to any person but its proprietors. The 
public had no hold of the Bank of England. 
He knew, that it was said, that the Bank 
Directors were men of honour and integrity, 
and it was precisely because they were men 
of honour and integrity that he said they 
were not responsible to the public. The 
Bank was altogether a private establish- 
ment, as was proved by the evidence and 
statements of the Directors themselves; the 
Directors being elected by the proprietors, 
and responsible to them ; and he contended 
on this ground, that the Bank Directors, as 
men of honour and integrity, would attend 
to the interests of the proprietors, and not 
to the interests of the public. The hon. 
Member next referred to persons, who hat 
been opponents of the Bank, and had been, 
he knew not how, miraculously converted, 
and who at theeleventh hour had become the 
advocates of the Bank. The hon. Gentle- 
man also referred to the authority of Mr. 
Richards, to show, that that Gentleman 
spoke of the Bank of England as a public 
body ; but it was public only when it 
suited its purposes to be so, and private 
when it wanted to refuse to have its ac- 
counts investigated. Tle did not deny the 
moderation of the Bank of England, inas- 
much as it had only nearly ruined all credit, 
when it might have annihilated it. The 
Bank had only two or three times brought 
the country to the brink of ruin, when it 
had the power of irretrievably ruining it. 
So far he admitted its moderation. Its 
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principles were those of its own interest, 
and they could only be prosecuted by a 
disregard of the public welfare. Its power 
was continually directed to alter prices, and 
its interest was frequently promoted by 
limiting the currency, and lowering the 
prices in all the markets of the country. 
Its power was infinitely greater than that 
possessed by the Legislature, and far ex- 
cecded in its extent and operation that 
power with which public opinion ever 
endowed any government. Over the Bank 
of England, which carried on its operations 
in silence and séecresy, even public opinion 
had no control. The publication of its 
issues every three months, and then only the 
average of them, would be tio conttol what- 
ever, That the Governnient should, in this 
age, in the year 1833, continue this mono- 
poly in the hands of a private company, 
was a most flagrant, a most crying public 
injury, a solecism in Govetitment; such as 
was nowhere else to be found. Nothing 
could be so monstrous a8 to give into the 
hands of a private company the monopoly 
of all the money of the country—the indis- 
pensable means of carrying on all the trade 
of the country. Money was the vital 
element of our comnierce, as necessity to 
that as air was tv life; and what would be 
said if a monopoly of air was to be given 
to any body of irresponsible men? If the 
past practice of the Bank was adverse to 
this theory, he would care nothing for the 
theory; but, in fact, the practice of the 
Bank had been most pernicious to the 
country. If it gave us a safe, sound, and 
sufficient currency, he would disregard all 
theory, If the currency had been at all 
times equal in value, and invariable in kind, 
he should be satisfied. But it was impos- 
sible to look back at the history of the 
country for the last fifty years, and not be 
convinced, that we had neither a safe, a 
sound, nor at all times a sufficient currency. 
Could that curreney be called safe and 
sound which had been issued by a body 
which had been in a state of bankruptcy, 
and which was obliged to have recourse to 
the State to make the people take the paper 
of the bankrupt establishment ? On more 
than one occasion, subsequent to the Bank 
Restriction Act, that establishment had 
again been on the verge of bankruptey. 
That the currency was not sufficient was 
proved by the events of the last fetw years, 
when prices had been reduced twenty-five 
per cent, and industry had been paralyzed 
by the obstacles thrown in its way. He 
would not go into the conduct of the Bank 
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in 1783 and 1793, though at both periods 
there were convulsions occasioned by the 
conduct of the Bank. In 1793, 100 
country bankers stopped payment, although 
there were at that time no one-pound 
notes in existence. In 1797, the nation 
was on the verge of ruin, brought on by 
the conduct of the Bank, and it was only 
saved by the Legislature making the people 
take the notes of the bankrupt establish- 
ment. The Bank of England had made 
immense profits by its connexion with the 
public, and it might have been expected 
that the Bank should have contributed 
something to restore that sound state of the 
currency from which, for its own purposes, 
it had departed. What sacrifices had it 
made to return from paper to the metallic 
standard? He saw no sacrifices whatever. 
It had acted with a preeipitancy uncalled 
for—it had acted in silence and secrecy to 
securé its own advantages—and it had in- 
flicted immense evils on the country. In 
1814, at the period when the treaty of 
peace was signed, and when the Bank was 
under the obligation to resume cash pay- 
ments in six months, what was its conduct ? 
When three months had elapsed after that 
event, what was the amount of bullion in 
the coffers of the Bank? That was known 
by the examination of the Bank Directors 
before the Committee of last year, and the 
whole amount of bullion in its coffers at 
that period was only 2,000,000/., while its 
liabilities amounted to 10,000,000/., and its 
notesin circulation amounted to 28,000,000/. 
Yet that was within three months of the 
period when it was bound to resume cash 
payments. How did it then proceed? 
Why, it went to the Government, and the 
Government told the Bank it need not 
trouble itself immediately, that time would 
be allowed it to make its preparations. 
How did it make those preparations? 
They knew, from the evidence of Mr. 
Horsley Palmer, that the Bank had no 
other meats of obtaining a supply of gold 
than to restrict the currency and reduce 
the price of commodities. The Bank Di- 
rectors avowed that they had_ restricted 
their issues to obtain gold, because they 
had no other nieans of getting it unless 
they chose to give 5/. 2s. per ounce for it, 
and afterwards circulate it at 3/. 17s. 10d. 
The Bank then had effected a great change 
in the currency, had lowered prices, and 
haf in éonséquencs obtained gold. It had 
openly anid ditectly avowed, that it had re. 
duced prices from tiventy-five to thitty per 
cént for the purpose of getting guid, and 
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making preparations for resuming cash 
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payments. In 1818, the nation was pre- 
pared for the resumption of cash payments 
—we had gone through the preparatory 
stage of suffering, and a return to cash pay- 
ments would then have been most advan- 
tageous. But, instead of doing that, the 
Bank obtained a Restriction Act for two 
years longer, whilst at the same time their 
coffers were filled with gold, of which gold 
they made no small profit. At this time 
prices were very high—the exchanges were 
against us, gold was going out of the 
country, and the circulation daily contract- 
ing. In 1822, however, the Bank worked 
up their bullion again to 11,000,0002. ; but 
what had taken place in the interim whilst 
the gold currency was so materially dimi- 
nished? Did the Bank meet the defalca- 
tion as they ought to have done, by issuing 
paper to supply the deficiency? On the 
contrary, they actually contracted the paper 
circulation at least six millions and a-half. 
So much for the manner in which the Bank 
had regulated the currency of the country. 
After thus starving the circulation, their 
subsequent relaxation was productive of 
most injurious effects, and led to those wild 
and extravagant speculations which so 
nearly destroyed, and so materially affected 
the commercial prosperity of this country. 
Not only did the Bank issue a superabund- 
ance of notes, but they lent nioney in all 
ways, and to almost all applicants ; and not 
only did they do this, but continued this 
improvident and injudicious course full 
twelve months after the exchanges were 
against us. The crash of 1825 was un- 
doubtedly occasioned by the indefensible 
conduct of the Bank of England. Taking 
into consideration the circumstances which 
he detailed, he should most certainly object 
to the renewal of the Bank Charter mono- 
poly on the terms proposed, and second the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member. 
He was indeed much surprised that his Ma- 


jesty’s Government, who had so long opposed 


monopolies, and advocated the principles of 
free trade, should now come forward to 
support so flagrant a monopoly. Lord 
Liverpvol’s Government would never have 
thought of such a thing. Lord Liverpool 
said, that he would as soon have thought of 
restoring the Saxon heptarchy as of renew- 
ing the Bank Charter. The letter signed 
by that noble Lord and the present Earl of 
Ripon, then the right hon. Frederick John 
Robinson, expressed the most devided 
hostility to such a renewal. The hon. 


Member proceeded to quote the opinions of 
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Lord Liverpool, and adverted to the 
pamphlets of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir James Graham), when he advo- 
cated the propriety of destroying what he 
termed a fatal connexion between the Go- 
vernment and a single chartered company— 
a connexion which facilitated the prodi- 
gality of Ministers, and invested an irre- 
sponsible body with the most delicate and 
important functions of the State. Another 
right hon. Gentleman, too, (Mr. Ellice) had 
maintained similar opinions, and had 
declared that the conduct of the Bank of 
England was directly opposed to the com- 
mercial interests of the country, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the exclusive Charter 
of the Bank would never again be granted. 
He did not see the right hon. Gentleman 
now in his seat, but he should be most 
anxious to hear from right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite the reasons for their very extra- 
ordinary conversion. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, when in that House, had also main- 
tained similar opinions. In the debate on 
the Address in 1826, that noble Lord de- 
precated confiding so great a power to 
twenty-four men—a power which exercised 
the most tremendous influence not merely 
over the money market, but over the fortunes 
of every family in the kingdom.* The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) 
had said, in an admirable pamphlet— 
“Let us destroy the fatal connexion be- 
tween Government, and that fatally- 
chartered Bank, which facilitates the 
prodigality of Ministers, and invests an 
irresponsible body with unlimited power.” 
The opinions of the whole body of 
Whigs were to the same effect. All the 
great men of that party—Horner, Tierney, 
Macintosh, Grenville, and even others, 
Tories as well as Whigs—and all the 
great writers on Political Economy, sup- 
ported the same principle. Looking, there- 
tore, to the manner in which the Bank 
had hitherto exercised the trust confided 
to them, at the general condemnation 
which their conduct had met with, and 
the declared opinions, not only of his 
Majesty’s present Ministers, but of men of 
all parties, he thought he was perfectly 
justified in the conclusion to which he had 
come. They had now a chance of escaping 
from the system which had so long oppressed 
them, and he would as soon think of revert- 
ing to it as of restoring the feudal system. 
Having once got his head from the lion’s 
mouth, he should hesitate long before he 





* See Hansard xiv, (new series) p. 39. 
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voluntarily placed himself in the same 
perilous position. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by thanking the Committee for 
the attention which they had paid him, 
and declaring his intention to second the 
Amendment of the gallant Colonel. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that the very great 
interest he felt, no doubt in common with 
the rest of the House, in the question under 
discussion, induced him to rise to deliver 
his sentiments upon it. The question 
appeared to him to be simply this—whether 
the parties who had for so long a period 
managed the pecuniary concerns of the 
country were to continue to do so, or 
whether cach individual having money 
transactions with another might conduct 
them according tohis own wish, independent 
of the control of the Legislature? The hon. 
Gentleman who hadjust satdown had refexred 
to adocument which might with propriety be 
called an orthodox confession of faith, since 
it contained, like another confession, thirty- 
nine articles, and which had emanated from 
Fife-house, signed by Lord Liverpool and 
John Frederick Robinson. This document 
condemned the monopoly of the Bank ; and 
it was not a little curious that a system 
stigmatized by Lord Liverpool’s Adminis- 
tration as improper, on account of its 
exclusive privileges, should have been 
introduced for the purpose of consolidating 
it in the first Reformed House of Commons. 
Lord Liverpool and his colleague had no 
powers of prophecy, they could not foresee 
that the Unreformed Parliament would 
become reformed ; how, then, could they 
have been expected to foresee that a measure 
so much out of fashion in an Unreformed 
Parliament was likely to become so ex- 
tremely fashionable in the first Reformed 
House of Commons? And upon what 
grounds were they proceeding to establish 
this monopoly? Why, the Committee of 
the House which took evidence on this 
subject had declared their opinion, that 
there were not sufficient datato enablethem 
to come to a conclusion as to the expediency 
of the renewal of the Bank Charter. This, 
then, was not, in their estimation, the right 
time to decide upon that question. But see 
how various were the opinions which were 
entertained with respect to this very point. 
The noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, not indeed in any speech de- 
livered in that House, but in a public 
document, had declared his wish to super- 
sede the whole of the country circulation, 
and to substitute for it the circulation of 
the Bank of England ;—in other words, to 
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annul by slow and wasting means,the whole 
body of that circulation, which he was not 
quite competent to dispense with at once. 
But was the matter to be disposed of in 
that way? Did it follow that what was 
clear to the noble Lord was also apparent 
to others? The noble Lord might think 
this just and politic, but it was very probable 
that other persons would doubt whether it 
was either just, politic, or magnanimous. 
With regard to the provisions as to country 
bankers, they were comparatively unim- 
portant ; but he thought, that hy compelling 
them to render accounts, they would in 
some instances create a strong inducement 
to falsify their accounts. The Government 
now proposed to annihilate Joint Stock 
Banks of Issue, although in 1826 the 
Government and the Legislature invited 
them to establish themselves for the purposes 
of circulation. All the points to which he 
had adverted—points requiring the most 
mature consideration—proved the necessity 
of postponing the consideration of the 
measure till next Session. It would be 
said, that it would be injurious to the public 
interests to leave a question of this nature 
unsettled—that it would suspend all the 
transactions between man and man. This 
was mere talk; he did not believe that a 
single man would refrain from either buying 
or selling in consequence of the postpone- 
ment of the measure. No doubt the Bank 
Directors were extremely anxious to have 
the question settled, particularly on the 
terms proposed by the noble Lord, and 
would, with becoming gravity, represent, 
that the public interest would materially 
suffer if it should be allowed to stand over 
till next Session. There were now eleven 
Bills on the paper introduced by Govern- 
ment respecting which the House had 
hitherto received no information, and yet 
thenoble Lord pretended, that thisparticular 
moment was the only fitting time for 
considering the propriety of renewing the 
Bank Charter. It was a question which 
ought to be brought on at the commence- 
ment of the Session. He had abstained 
from entering into any discussion respecting 
the merits of the question itself, and had 
only spoken of such points as bore upon the 
question of postponement ; he hoped that 
other speakers would imitate his example, 
and keep to the question of adjournment. 
Lord Althorpsaid, that the hon. Members 
who desired the postponement of the ques- 
tion had not adduced a single reason to 
show, that the House would at any other 
period be better prepared to enter upon its 
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consideration than they were at that 
moment. ‘The gallant officer who com- 
menced the discussion had, to be sure, said, 
that the fact of the Committee of Secrecy 
not having come to a decided opinion upon 
the subject was a reason for postponing it. 
Now, at the commencement of the Session 
he stated, that he did not intend to move 
for the renewal of that Committee, and also 
that he would bring forward the question 
of the renewal of the Bank Charter. If, 
then, hon. Members thought, that the 
House was not in possession of sufficient 
information on the subject, they ought to 
have moved for the re-appointment of that 
Committee. Though the arguments of the 
hon. Members were ostensibly addressed to 
the postponement of the measure, it was 
evident that they wanted to get rid of it 
altogether, and the success of the Amend- 
ment would, in truth, have that effect. 
Although the hon. member for Derbyshire 
wished to coniine all who followed him to 
the simple question of postponement, he 
must be allowed to notice one or two points 
which had been touched upon in the course 
of the discussion. The hon. and gallant 
Member had asserted, that there were 
variations subsequent to 1827 in the amount 
of notes in circulation, to the amount of 
fifty per cent; but taking the greatest 
number during that period, and comparing 
it with the least, it would be found, that 
the fluctuation did not exceed ten per cent. 
The hon. and gallant Member asserted, 
that the rule of the Bank for regulating its 
issues was, to have always bullion to the 
amount of one-third of its notes in circu- 
lation. This was not the fact; for Mr. 
Horsley Palmer had stated, that the 
principle of the Bank was, to allow the 
drain of money by the state of the foreign 
exchanges to operate precisely as if the 
currency were metallic ; consequently the 
amount of notes in cireulation did not 
depend upon the amount of bullion, but 
on the securities in the hands of the Bank. 
The great object which the Bank ought to 
have in view was, to keep the fluctuations 
in the circulating medinm at a minimum, 
by allowing the exchanges to act naturally 
and gradually on the circulation. It could 
scarcely be expected, that a period should 
ever arrive when fluctuation could be 
totally prevented ; but the great object was 
to make these fluctuations the least possible. 
The gallant Officer said, that the effect of 
making Bank-notes a legal tender would be 
to extinguish the country banks. He was 
unable to discover any connexion between 
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cause and effect in this particular. He had 
been either misunderstood or misrepresented 
in what he stated on opening this question 
to the House, and in hiscommunications with 
the Bank. Some hon. Members seemed to 
think, that he had declared his intention 
to annihilate the country banks, He cere 
tainly did express his own opinion as ta 
what would be the best system of circula- 
tion, and admitted, that the tendency of 
hismeasure would be to put an end to coun- 
try banks of issue, but he had never stated, 
that he meant to annihilate them at one 
blow. He did not think that the measure 
would have the effect of annihilating the 
country banks, and he should be very sorry 
if it should produce any such effect. It 
was somewhat remarkable, that while the 
Joint Stock Banks complained of the 
measure as too favourable to the country 
banks, the country banks complained as 
loudly of the undue advantages which it 
would confer upon the Joint Stock Banks. 
The hon.member for Stroud alsocamplained 
of the Bank of England as a monopoly ; 
but it must be proved that the monopoly 
was prejudicial. It appeared to him, after 
giving the subject his best consideration, 
and after listening to the results of the 
experience of practical men, that it would 
be very detrimental toestablish acompetition 
of banks in London, instead of one bank of 
issue. It was certainly a monopoly, but it 
remained to be shown that it was an evil. 
The hon. member for Stroud objected to 
giving the power of regulating the circu- 
lation to a body which conducted its pro- 
ceedings in secret, and without bein 

subjected to public opinion. He (Lord 
Althorp) wasof opinion,that it was desirable, 
to avoid that, and, therefore, he proposed, 
that the proceedings of the Bank should be 
public, so that it could no longer be con- 
sidered a secret body, and would have all 
its proceedings subjected to the revision of 
public opinion. The hon. Member asserted, 
that the Bank Directors were not responsible 
to any but the Proprictors. That was, no 
doubt, true in law; but in the present 
state of the public mind, it could not be 
properly said, that any body of men were 
independent of public opinion. He thought, 
that public opinion would place any set of 
men who acted improperly in a situation 
which would not be desirable to any man 
who wished to be considered respectable. 
He was disposed to coincide with much of 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Stroud, but he ought to have made some 
distinction between the acts of the Bank 
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itself, and those of the Government and 
Parliament. He had admitted, that in the 
Bank Restriction Act ef 1797, as well as in 
the return to cash payments in 1818, the 
Government and the Parliament had as 
much to do as the Bank, and had at least 
as much right to share the blame of these 
measures. He did not think it necessary 
to follow the hon, Member through all 
his observations. Government had ens 
deavoured to take the best precautions in 
its power, by adopting what they eonsideyed, 
as far as they cauld ascertaip, to be the 
hest security against improper practices : 
unl by taking publicity as the basis of their 
plan, they thought they had secured the 
lst check on the proceedings of the Bank. 
He might take this opportunity of announc- 
ing an alteration which he intended te 
make in a part of the plan which he had 
before propounded. He had proposed te 
exact from the country bankers an account, 
of the amount of their circulation ; but 
upon inquiry he found, thatit was impossible 
to depend upon obtaining a correct account 
because there were no means of checking it 
and testing its accuracy. If, therefore, he 
were to persist in that part of his plan, it 
would operate as a mere restriction on 
country bankers without being productive 
of any benefit to the public. After aban- 
doning that part of the measure, therefore, 
the only remaining parts which would 
affect the country bankers was that which 
rendered it compulsory upon them to 
compound for the Stamp-duty, instead of 
leaving it optional as heretofore. By this 
arrangement the public would obtain 
information of the actual amount of notes 
in circulation. The hon. Member was 
completely misinformed as to the quantity 
of country bank notes in circulation. A 
deputation of bankers had stated to him, 
that it was not above 4,000,000/., but he 
(Lord Althorp) had reason to believe, that 
the actual amount in circulation was from 
10,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. He mentioned 
this in order to show the absurdity of 
reasoning upon that point, or founding any 
argument upon it, till the actual amount of 
the country bank circulation was known. 
This was not, however, the real question 
for their consideration. The question which 
they ought to consider was, whether they 
should be in a better situation for going 
into the consideration of the subject at any 
future period than they were at present ? 
He admitted, that some people might be 
apt to exaggerate the danger of delay, still 
all must allow that delay was, if possible, 
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to he aveided ; and all would allow, that it 
was impossible, considering the immense 
interests at stake, that those interesta might 
not be injured by being hung up in suspense. 
Of such force was that argument considered 
hy gentlemen connected with the banking 
affairs of the country, that one hen, Mem- 
ber had urged strangly upon him (Lord 
Althorp) even last Session, the necessity of 
a speedy settlement of the question. It 
was then, however, utterly impossible to 
lay the plan of Government before the 
House; but he (Lord Althorp) thought, 
that should any delay naw take place, after 
the Government plan had been promulgated, 
the consequences might be even worse than 
if the plan had not been promulgated at 
all. Hon. Members seemed to think, that 
the plan of Government involved a breach 
of faith to the Joint Stock Banks; and 
they quoted the opinion of the Government, 
in 1826, in support of that statement, and 
to shaw that the Government of that day 
had given the greatest encouragement to 
Joint Steck Banks. That, however, was 
not the question at issue. The question 
for the consideration of the House was, 
whether it was advisable to lay such re- 
strictions on the country banks as should 
be considered necessary to ensure the safety 
of the public. If those banks were not on 
a sound foundation, it was undoubtedly the 
duty of Government to take steps to place 
them on a better footing. He would, for 
instance, suppose that a Joint Stock Bank 
had a nominal capital of 1,500,000/., of 
which only 15,0002. were paid up; no one 
would say, that such a bank ought to be 
permitted by the Government ; yet, under 
the present state of the law, such a bank 
might exist. He, therefore, said, that it 
would be desirable to place such restrictions 
upon those banks as would place them on a 
sound and safe footing. It might, to be 
sure, be said, that people ought not, and 
would not, trust banks which were in such 
a situation ; but it was well known, that 
the first warning gencrally given on such 
occasions was the bankruptcy of the bankers, 
and every one was aware how the affairs of 
the country were paralysed, and the credit 
of other bankers atfocted, by such failures. 
He therefore thought, that on every ac- 
count it was desirable, that such restrictions 
should be placed on banks as would ensure 
the public safety. He hoped and trusted, 
that the House would not agree to the 
proposition of the hon. and gallant member 
for Bolton. They were then in as proper 
a situation to take the subject into con- 
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sideration as they could be at any future 
period ; and keeping of a question of such 
importance in suspense might prove in- 
jurious to the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Aliwood said, that the present ques- 
tion, for no other reason that he could 
imagine, except because it was exceedingly 
complicated and difficult to decide, was 
almost the only one of any importance 
which the noble Lord had not got rid of by 
alleging that it was impossible to consider 
it in the course of the present Session. In 
vain had hon. Members brought forward 
propositions of the deepest interest to the 
community-——such, for instance, as the pro- 
posed repeal of the Corn-laws; the noble 
Lord’s cry was constantly “ Postponement.” 
Now, however, at the close of the Session, 
he had found out that the public interest 
required this question should be disposed of 
without delay. Was it possible, he asked, 
at that advanced period of the Session, 
when Ministers themselves were exerting 
all their influence with their friends to 
postpone their motions for the present, to 
bestow upon this momentous question of 
the renewal of the Bank Charter that at- 
tention which all its importance, in refer- 
ence to the monetary and commercial deal- 
ings of the country demanded? The 
question was of itself of a most complex 
character, but in addition, the noble Lord’s 
scheme contained other topics of great 
practical importance, each of whieh would 
require as much time for a proper imvesti- 
gation as could then be possibly extended 
to the whole of his measure. There was, 
first, the important question of increasing 
the paper circulation of the Bank of Eng- 
land; there was next the stil! more im- 
portant question of making the notes of the 
Bank of England a legal tender for the 
notes of country bankers. Then there was 
that part of the noble Lord's plan which 
avowedly went to extinguish, not, it was 
true, at one blow, but gradually, not only 
all our country banks, but those joint-stock 
banks which were established in 1826, on 
the faith, and, indeed, pressing solicitation, 
of the Government and the Legislature ; 
and there was besides the question of the 
terms of the bargain which the noble Lord 
had made with the Bank of England on 
the part of the public—questions which, on 
the face of them, involved the most contro- 
versial and important principles of our 
monetary system, and thence invelved the 
well-being of our manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, and commercial interests, which, as 


they stood in the noble Lord’s Bill, in, 
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volved conclusions contradictory to those 


doctrines of political economy to which 


Ministers were pledged ; and which, more- 
over, involved the important questions of a 
fixed, a fluctuating, a high, or a depressed 
standard of value, not to take into account 
the question of the usury laws, a free trade, 
and a paper, versus a metallic currency ; 
all which the noble Lord called upon that 
House—in truth a too obsequious one to 
his beckon—to dispose of, as if they were 
so many trifling details of some measure 
not affecting the great interests of the 
country. But would that House obey him? 
If it did, would the country be satisfied 
with its conduct? Let them consider the 
effect of making Bank of England notes a 
legal tender for country notes, and only 
payable in gold at the Bank’ of England 
building itself. He would say nothing 
then of the policy or propriety of making a 
legal tender without the authority of a 
Royal Proclamation, but he would appeal 
to those practically conversant with the 
currency question, whether the effect of 
placing any obstruction between the issuer 
of a note paying in specie, and the com- 
pletion of the payment had not the effect 
of lowering the standard of value in pro- 
portion to the amount of the obstruction ? 
Then sce the effect of this result upon the 
payment of debts contracted before the 
standard was thus lowered. Was it not 
defrauding all the creditors of the kingdom 
to the amount of the depreciation ? Couple 
this result with the consequences not only 
of increasing the monopoly power of the 
Bank of England with all its abuses, but of 
extinguishing those Joint-stock Banks which 
were established on the faith of Parliament. 
The noble Lord proposed to give to the 
Bank of England the sole right of circu- 
lating paper, not only to the exclusion of 
country bank paper, which had grown up 
with the prosperity of the country, but of 
the paper of the Joint-stock Bankers, which 
the Legislature only seven years ago had 
introduced as an improvement. In 1826, 
the system of Joint-stock Banks had been 
adopted as an improvement, and now they 
were called upon to change that system and 
adopt another improvement. Was there to 
be no end to those changes ? Was the cur- 
rency perpetually to be tampered with? 
Was the country to be the eternal victim 
of all those rash innovations and capricious 
changes, and tamperings with our monetary 
system, which any meddling hasty blunder- 
ing Chancellor of the Exchequer might, in 
his self-complacent wisdom or folly be in- 
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duced to introduce ? He was sure that the 
over-issues of the Bank of England in the 
year 1823-24, and their subsequent rapid 
contractions, were the origin of the mercan- 
tile calamities of 1825, and not the issues 
of the country bankers. Though this was 
an undeniable fact, yet the noble Lord now 
called upon them to increase the issues of 
the Bank of England, and thus injure the 
commerce of the country, by increasing 
their monetary monopoly. Then look at 
the bargain which the noble Lord had con- 
cluded on the part of the public with the 
Directors. The noble Lord took great cre- 
dit to himself for reducing the payment to 
the Bank for the management by 120,000/. 
a-year, which sum, said the noble Lord, 
multiplied by twenty-one years, (the period 
of the renewal of the charter), will give 
the public a total saving of some 2,600,000/. 
But on what data had the noble Lord made 
his calculations? Why, the artful state- 
ments of the Bank Directors themselves, 
the major part of which had no connexion 
whatever with the management of the 
debt. He was prepared to show that the 
noble Lord was in so favourable a position 
respecting the Bank, that he might have 
easily saved the public 6,000,000/. instead 
of 2,600,000/. The noble Lord was in a 
great error in calculating the amount of 
remuneration for paying the public creditor. 
The noble Lord took every million of the 
capital of the debt as his basis; while the 
fact was, he should only have considered 
the actual monies which would pass through 
the hands of the Bank for the payment of 
the debt. Now, this sum was in round 
numbers 30,000,000/., and the question for 
the noble Lord to consider was, what would 
be a fair rate of commission upon the pay- 
ment of this sum? Now, he appealed to 
every man acquainted with the money- 
market whether the very highest rate of 
commission for such payments was not 
5s. per cent; indeed, there were many 
who maintained that 2s. 6d. per 100/. was 
quite sufficient; but he would take it at 
5s., and, at that rate, it would be seen that 
67,0002. odd would have been ample re- 
munceration for the payment of the debt, or, 
taking it in round numbers, say 70,0001., 
instead of the larger sum of 120,000/. 
which constituted the reduced sum of the 
noble Lord. Then, a great reduction 
ought to have been made in the payment 
to the Bank for its trouble in the transfers 
of stock. The Bank was at no expense, 
and at but little trouble, in cases of transfer 
of stock, for the individual transferring was 
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obliged to employ a broker, and the Bank 
had only the trouble of registering. 
30,000/., then, would have been ample 
remuneration for this trouble, which, with 
the 70,0001. for the management of the 
debt, would have been ample payment to 
the Bank, while the public would have 
saved a considerable sum annually. In 
addition to this, he asked, why should 
not the public have the benefit of the 
4,000,000/. odd of balance which the Bank 
kept in its hands, and which belonged not 
to it and the use of which would in itself 
be a remuneration for the trouble of pay- 
ing the public creditor? In all this he 
had omitted taking into consideration the 
remuneration which the public was in 
fairness entitled to receive for the great 
additional privileges which the noble Lord’s 
measure would confer on the Bank—as he 
wished to avoid embarrassing the question. 
But the public was entitled to this compens- 
ation, and the question was, what should 
be its amount? He was not ready just 
then to answer the question positively in 
the affirmative ; but he felt authorized to 
assert that the exclusive monopoly which 
the noble Lord proposed to confer on the 
Bank would enable it to add 6,000,000/. 
to its paper circulation. In the first place, 
he assumed that, as the Bank of England 
notes would be a legal tender for country 
notes, the country bankers, who now kept 
old to mect their issues, would be com- 
pelled to keep Bank of England notes to the 
extent—he could not speak positively, but 
took 4,000,000/. to be about the mark. 
And was the public to derive no advantage 
from this privilege ? He was sure that the 
Bank needed no consideration from that 
House, for that in their very minutest deal- 
ings the Bank Directors paid themselves 
and reaped large profits at the expense of 
the public. Look at the single item of 
charge for the building in which the na- 
tional creditor was paid his dividend. They 
charged the public 25,5001. per annum 
for this building, under the pretence that 
it had originally cost them 550,000/. during 
the period of high prices. But was the 
Bank of England to be an exception to the 
fluctuations of the market—if it purchased 
at high prices was the public to pay the 
difference when the prices fell? But 
mark how carefully these gentlemen guard- 
ed their own pockets, when called upon to 
contribute towards the public expenditure. 
They rated and charged the public 26,500/. 
er annum for a part of their building. 
at would the House think when he told 
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them that they rated their whole building 
(including this 550,000/,. part) to the 
Assessed-taxes at 1,700/. Did not this 
fact speak volumes? They were told by 
the right hon. Secretary for the Treasury 
that the reason why houses were ap- 
parently so disproportionately rated for the 
Assessed-taxes was, that for the very costly 
ones no tenant could be procured, and that 
they were therefore rated at what they 
would let for. It was quite fair to say 
that large houses in the country ought not 
to be rated according to their original cost, 
because it would be impossible to find a 
tenant to occupy them at a proportionate 
rent ; but the case was quite different as 
regarded the Bank. A tenant could be 
found—the country, in fact, might be said 
to be the tenant, for it paid the rent. He 
should consider it only fair and just that 
the Bank should take a rent proportioned 
to that at which they were rated. He 
would not, however, go into the subject at 
greater length. He merely rose to object 
to the House coming to any decision on 
such an important subject at that period 
of the Session, when Government, night 
after night, were calling on Members to 
postpone other important questions as the 
Session was drawing to a close, and it 
would be impossible to get through with 
them. That the question had not been 
brought on sooner Ministers only were to 
blame. Why had they not brought it 
forward sooner, and not leave a question 
of such importance till it was quite im- 
possible to settle it satisfactorily? Mr. 
Pitt, when he renewed the Charter in 
1800, recommended the renewal, on the 
ground that the Bank had been of great 
service in encouraging the industry of the 
country and promcting commercial pros- 
perity, and that there could be no doubt 
about the propriety of upholding a system 
which had worked so well. That, how- 
ever, could not be said now. Times were 
changed, and it was the bounden duty of 
the House to take time to consider these 
changes, and all the complicated bearings 
of the question. He should therefore sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Sir Henry Parnell had been a Member 
of the Bank Committee of last Session, and 
was bound to declare that the whole of its 
inquiry and evidence was ex parte and one- 
sided. The Committee proposed to itself 
to inquire first into the expeiliency of re- 
newing the Bank Charter—next as to the 
terms of the renewal—and next to inquire 
into the present system of country banks 
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ing ; evidence to he heard in reference to 
all three points. But the fact was that 
no eyidence was heard, it being agreed 
that the witnesses in favour of the Bank 
of England should be first heard, saye that 
of Bank Directors, and London traders 
and bankers interested in the continuance 
of the present system of Bank monopoly, 
with the exception of three or four wit- 
nesses who questioned the advantage of 
that monapoly. The charactcr, indeed, 
of the witnesses was sufficient as to the 
evidence which might be expected from 
them, it being impossible it could be other- 
wise than ex parle. He was himsclf the 
only Member of the Committee who was 
opposed ta the renewal of the Charter, 
the hon. Member who spoke last not going 
all his length of opposition,’ and he was 
prepared with witnesses to depose as to the 
injurious operation of the Bank monopoly. 
But these witnesses were not examined 
nor indeed were any examined save those 
he had mentioned. He was told it was 
too late a period of the Session, and that 
the examination should be postponed till 
next year. He therefore was obliged to 
yield particularly as his noble friend (Lord 
Althorp) told him that the inquiry would 
be renewed during the present Session. 
It happened that he was not a Member of 
that House when, at the commencement of 
the Session, his noble friend announced 
his determination not to renew the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. If he had been, he most 
certainly would have reminded him of his 
promise, and insisted on going on with the 
examination of the witnesses for and 
egainst the Bank monopoly, On the face 
then of this deficient inquiry, they were 
called upon to legislate on a most difficult 
and momentous subject on ex parle and 
one-sided evidence, without any opportu- 
nity being afforded them for inquiring into 
the mischievous consequences of the Bank 
monopoly ; and whether and how far the 
public would be injured by its being con- 
tinued and without any opportunity to in- 
quire whether the conduct of the Bank in 
reference to the public was of a character 
calculated to inspire them with confidence 
in arming it with additional powers over 
the public welfare. In point of fact, there 
was the same necessity for a Committee of 
Inquiry now as, this time twelye months, 
when his noble fricnd appointed that on the 
partial and interested evidence collected by 
which they were then called upon to sane- 
tion a most extraordinary measure, He 
really knew not on what grounds his noble 
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friend could refuse this inquiry ; for eyen 
as a question of policy, the public would 
be better satisfied with the proceedings of 
a Committee than with the single act of 
Ministers, eyen though the abject and result 
were identical. A Committee could much bet- 
ter deal, on the part of the public, with the 
Governor and Directors of the Bank than 
the noble Lord. The Governor possessed 
adyantages in a correspondence with the 
noble Lard, which he could not avail him- 
self of against the public, if sifted before a 
Committee. Would a Committee have, in 
April, made proposals like those of the 
he Lord to the Goyernor and Directors 
mercly to be abandoned before the end of a 
month? Then, with regard to the ques- 
tion of renewing the charter, the noble 
Lord had told them, that he was himself 
satisfied that such renewal would be ad- 
vantageous to the public. The noble Lord 
might have good reasons for his opinion, 
but it was right that Parliament and the 
public should be enabled, by inquiry, to 
judge of their validity. He held strong 
opinions of quite an opposite tendency to 
those of the noble Lord: he maintained, 
that experience was decisive against the 
evil of all monopolies; and were it only 
to inquire how far, and in what most efli- 
cient manner, the free trade principle could 
be applied to the Bank of te. ly he 
would yote for the gallant Member's 
Amendment. In addition to these theoretic 
objections to the present proceeding, he 
begged hon. Members to bear in mind that 
the collateral measures of the noble Lord 
were entirely new and his own, and not at 
all borne out even by the ex-parle evidence 
of the Committee of last Session. Were 
hon. Members, therefore, prepared to adopt 
those measures without inquiry? Had 
they heard any ground for the proposed 
conversion of Bank of England notes into 
a legal tender? If they were influenced 
by the authority of the best writers on the 
subject, he could tell them they were to a 
man against such a project, which, indeed, 
had no advocates save anonymous writers 
of yery limited capacity. He was prepared 
to contend that the result of making Bank 
of England paper a legal country tender 
would be the establishing a paper currency 
throughout the country, with its conse. 
quence, gold and sovereigns bearing a high 
premium. He was also prepared to show, 
that the noble Lord’s projected Joint Stock 
Company system would be neither more nor 
less than a perfect bubble. While, on the 
other hand, the proposition to do away with 
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the existing Joint Stock Banks would be a 
positive breach of public faith, they having 
been undertaken at the instance of the 
Legislature and the Government. They 
hat heen eminently successful as a financial 
experiment, and no proaf had been giyen 
of any fault of conduct which could war- 
rant the proposed restrictions. Before 
such changes were made in our national 

olicy, it was the duty of that House to 
institute the fullest inquiry, and the noble 
Lord was bound to prove his case, before 
he called upon them to act upon his own, 
it might be, even wise opinions. The pro- 
position tomake Bank of England paper a 
legal tender, to establish Joint-Stock Com- 
panies, and to repeal the usury laws in 
certain cases, were points not immediately 
connected with the question of the renewal 
of the Charter of the Bank of England. 
These were all experiments, and, he be- 
sought the House to consider the manifold 
evils which might arise from hasty legis- 
lation on these subjects. He wished for 
time to consider whether these changes 
were necessary, and he should, therefore, 
give his vote in favour of the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. and gallant member 
for Bolton. 

Mr. Richards, feeling the inconvenience 
which must result, either from legislating 
without due inquiry on this important sub- 
ject, or from leaving the question unsettled 
and undecided, after the Ministers had come 
down to the House and proposed their plan, 
was in a state of great uncertainty with 
respect to the way in which he should give 
his vote. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken, that sayercigns 
would be at a premium in every country 
town at any distance from a branch bank, 
if the Government plan passed into a law. 
He was not, however, one of those who 
conceived that much inconvenience would 
arise from this circumstance, because he 
believed, it would bring into use a large 
amount of silver. He considered that part 
of the noble Lord’s plan which related to 
Joint-Stock Banks to be very important. 
Now, it must be in the recollection of the 
House, that several years ago the people 
were not only allowed, but even invited by 
the Government to form Joint-Stock 
Banking Associations, which were described 
as being more firm and less liable to insol- 
vency than banking companies composed 
only of two or three members. ‘These 
banks had been the means of effecting a 
great deal of good throughout the country. 
The people had confidence in them, be- 
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cause they were generally well acquainted 
with the parties composing them, and they 
knew that each of the partners was lighle 
ta an ynlimited responsibility for the debts 
of the concern. What, then, could induce 
the noble Lord ta make this ungalled-for 
attack on coyntry banks? Ip the tawny 
which he represented there existed a bank- 
ing establishment, with the nominal capital 
of 200,000/., but of which sum anly 
20,000/. had been actyaily paid up. This 
banking company had been productive of 
the greatest henefit to the neighbourhood. 
They were content with small profits, and 
were willing to do the public business at 
a cheap rate; but was that any reason for 
the Government destroying the establish- 
ment? If the noble Lord’s plan passed 
into a law, this company would have to 
subscribe fifty per cent upop their nomitial 
capital—that was 100,000/. which they 
would be compelled to place either in real 
securities or Government securities. Now, 
it was obvious, that it would be contrary 
to every sound principle of banking for 
them to inyest their money in real securi- 
tics, inasmuch as they could not, ™ that 
case, command the use of it in times of 
emergency and panic. They had the 
authority of Adam Smith upon this point. 
A bank, called the Ayr Bank, was once 
established in Scotland, on the principle 
that it would lend money to any persons, 
no matter whom, provided they could 
give adequate security. Adam Smith said, 
at the time, that the principle was a bad 
one; and the truth of his opinion wag 
proved by the eyent ; for, in two or three 
years afterwards, the bank stopped pay- 
ment. The only alternative was to vest 
the property of the bank in Government 
securitics. If the 100,000/. was so in- 
vested, when the Government. securities 
were high, it was obvious that the first 
cannon-shot fired might reduce the sum to 
60,000/. leaving the partners in the bank 
sufferers to the amount of a third of the 
money so invested. Thus a bank now 
yiclding a profit of 600/. a-year, would then 
be carried on at an annual loss of 4000. 
He believed the plan of the noble Lord 
would lead to the sudden extinction of those 
banks ; and he (Mr. Richards) called upon 
the noble Lord not to destroy the hopes of 
those who, on the faith of Acts of Parlia. 
ment, had invested their money in those 
banks. He was ready to prove, that those 
banks were beneficial, not only to the share- 
holders, but to the people of the neigh- 
bourhood in which they were established, 
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He called upon the noble Lord, therefore, 
not to proceed in any hasty legislation 
against those Joint-Stock Companies. He 
félt the extreme inconvenience of leaving 
the country in a state of uncertainty on 
this question ; and, notwithstanding that 
he felt great doubt and difficulty in voting 
against the introduction of this measure, 
yet, under all the circumstances, he would, 
certainly, give his vote for postponing the 
question till next year. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, that the 
question was, whether they should take the 
subject of the renewal of the Bank of 
England Charter into consideration at pre- 
sent, or postpone it to a future period. 
Though he thought that many of the Re- 
solutions were contrary to his mterests as a 
country banker, he did not consider it in 
that light, but looked to it as a great mea- 
sure, in accordance with the interests of 
the country. Ata future stage, he would 
endeavour to show that some parts of the 
measure were prejudicial to the public in- 
terests ; but the subject having been now 
introduced, and having excited from one 
end of the country to the other the deepest 
interest and attention, he thought that no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to one party 
or the other than delay. He was quite 
sure, that the interest of all parties would 
be best consulted by the House coming to 
a clear and decided opinion on the main 
principles of the Resolutions. Though the 
period of the Session was late, and there 
was a great deal of business on hand, yet 
there would be plenty of time to discuss 
the principles of the Resolution, in order 
that the country might know what were 
the feelings and intentions of Parliament 
respecting them. Nothing could be more 
prejudicial to the country bankers than to 
leave them in a state of suspense for nine 
or ten months respecting the opinion of 
Parliament on this question. He would 
not then enter into the Resolutions, but in 
supporting the Motion for their considering 
them and voting against the Amendment, 
he must be understood as not pledging 
himself to vote for all the Resolutions 
themselves. He reserved to himself the 
right to discuss and oppose them in Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he hoped he 
should not be thought guilty of disrespect 
towards the House if, at the commence- 
ment of this important discussion, he ex- 
pressed an anxious hope that, for the sake 
of the character of the House, and the 
satisfactory adjustment of this great ques- 
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tion, they were prepared to discuss it with 
patience, at least without manifesting that 
reluctance to hear speeches on matters 
of detail, which was sometimes mani- 
fested, in as much as every interest — 
the commercial, the manufacturing, and 
the agricultural—was deeply involved in 
the settlement of this important matter. In 
fact, there was no one question to which 
they could devote their time with more 
advantage to their constituents and the 
country at large, than that of placing the 
paper currency upon a permanent and 
satisfactory basis. The immediate question 
was, whether they should approve of the 
first Resolution—namely, that the Bank 
Charter should be renewed, or whether 
they should postpone the consideration of 
the whole subject to another Session. He 
was decidedly of opinion, that they would 
be abandoning their duty if they consented 
to postpone the question. It was impos- 
sible, however, for him to state the grounds 
upon which he had come to this conclu- 
sion, without adverting to other parts of 
the plan proposed by the noble Lord. 
He was prepared to aftirm the first Reso- 
lution, declaring the expediency of re- 
newing the Bank Charter, because the 
whole of the evidence taken before the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject last year, satisfactorily proved, as 
far as the authority of that evidence went, 
that it was expedient for the public 
interest, that there should be but one 
bank of issue in the metropolis, in order 
that it might be enabled to exercise an 
undivided control over the issue of paper, 
and give facilities to commerce in times of 
difficulty and alarm, which it could not 
give with the same effect, if it were sub- 
ject to the rivalry of another establishment. 
The Bank of England was at least as well 
constituted as any other bank for the pur- 
pose of conducting the public business 
of the country; and he gave his assent 
to the proposition that the charter be 
renewed, not with reference to the in- 
terests of the Bank, but because it had 
been proved that the interests of com- 
merce required that there should be but a 
single bauk of issue in the metropolis, and 
that the Bank of England should be that 
Bank. He was also prepared to affirm 
other parts of the Resolutions. On the 
whole, he thought it desirable to assent to 
the 5th Resolution, which declared the 
expediency of repealing the Usury-laws in 
certain cases. He believed, that the effect 
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of the Usury-laws in restricting liberal ac- 
commodation in times of commercial panic 
was most injurious; and he thought, that 
by permitting bankers to obtain full in- 
terest on their money, the Legislature 
incurred no risk of endangering the welfare 
of any class by preventing loans at the 
accustomed rate of interest; but, on the 
contrary, would supply the means of giving 
relief to commerce in times of difficulty. 
With respect to the terms which the noble 
Lord had made with the Bank, as involved 
in the fourth Resolution, he had nothing 
to remark, because it appeared to him to 
be a matter of very subordinate considera- 
tion. He had no desire to make a long 
discursive speech upon every topic which 
the Resolutions embraced, and therefore he 
should postpone, for the present, any re- 
ference to the manner in which they might 
affect country bankers, and joint-stock 
banking-companies now established. The 
Resolutions applying to them did not form 
an essential part of the noble Lord’s plan 
for the renewal of the charter of the Bank 
of England ; he would reserve, therefore, 
his right to discuss them at a more conveni- 
ent opportunity. What would be the effect 
on the public interest, if country bankers 
were to be so far restricted, that they could 
not continue advantageously to carry on 
their business, he was not prepared to dis- 
cuss at the present moment; but there was 
one portion of the noble Lord’s propositions, 
not necessarily forming any part of the 
plan for the renewal of the Bank Charter, 
to which he was not prepared to give 
his assent—namely, the proposal con- 
tained in the second Resolution, to make 
the Bank of England paper a legal tender 
in all commercial transactions. He had 
not heard, in the whole course of this 
discussion, any reason whatever assigned 
for this measure. It was very difficult to 
predict what might be the consequence 
of such a vast change in the existing law 
and practice of the country; and that man 
would be guilty of great presumption who 
should be bold enough to say, that the 
consequences must, of necessity, be pre- 
judicial. But the onus of proving the 
pernicious effect of such a measure did not 
lie with the opponents of the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord was bound to show con- 
clusive reasons for the alteration of the 
existing law, of which he had heard with 
the greatest surprise. The noble Lord 
had not, however, been pleased to advance 
a single argument in justification of his Re- 
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solution. As far as authority went on this 
subject, he thought, after the removal of the 
restriction on the Bank of England, it had 
been an admitted axiom in the science of 
currency, that paper-money, by whatever 
authority issued, should be convertible 
into gold. Every one must recollect, that 
Mr. Burke, when comparing paper-money 
in England with the French assignats, said, 
that ‘ Our paper is of value in commerce, 
because, in law it is of none; it is powerful 
on Change, because, in Westminster-hall 
it is impotent. In payment of a debt of 
20s., a creditor may refuse all the paper 
of the Bank of England.” This opinion 
concerning the principles of paper-money 
was shared by Mr. Huskisson, who, in 
1819, opposed a proposition to allow en- 
gagements to be discharged in Bank of 
England paper, alleging, that he would 
never consent to allow one country bank- 
er to discharge his obligations by the 
paper of another banker. At present, all 
paper issued by the banking establishments 
of this country was liable to be exchanged 
for gold. But what was it the noble Lord 
proposed todo? To make all promissory 
notes, all debts, and even the deposits 
placed in banks, payable by Bank of 
England notes. He could not foresee all 
the consequences of that alteration, but he 
could not consent to it, unless the noble 
Lord showed him that some great evil was 
to be averted, or some positive advantage 
to be gained by it. The noble Lord would 
doubtless tell him, that periods of panic 
occasionally occurred, when the currency 
of the country was exposed to danger in 
consequence of the great demand for gold ; 
but he trusted that the House would re- 
cognize the clear distinction between a 
commercial and a political panic. An in- 
stance of a commercial panic occurred 
in 1825, and of a political panic, in the 
month of May in the year 1832. Those 
panics arose from two different causes, and 
their effects were different. Since 1825, 
there had been no instance of a commer- 
cial panic, because precautions were then 
taken to prevent the main source of it by 
abolishing the 11, and 2/. notes; the cir- 
culation of which notes had the effect of 
banishing gold from the country, of causing 
a rise of prices,and of encouraging that un- 
due speculation, to which a rise of prices 
caused by excessive paper issues will in- 
fallibly lead. What, then, was the noble 
Lord’s motive for proposing to make Bank 
of England notes a legal tender? Did he 
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apprehend a commercial panic? It ap- 
shee he believed (though he spoke not 
rom accurate knowledge, for he was not 
a member of the Committee); but it appear- 
ed, he understood, from the evidence taken 
before the Committee on Trade and Manu- 
factures, that though great profits were 
not obtained, the trade and manufac- 
tures of the country were in a flourishing 
condition; and they were flourishing, 
because they were conducted upon a 
sound basis; the immediate convertibility 
of paper into gold being a sufficient check 
against excessiveissues and undue specula- 
tion. But perhaps the noble Lord wished 
to guard against the recurrence, and the 
effects of political panics; and did the 
noble Lord really think that any measure 
founded on those Resolutions would answer 
that end? Political panic owed its origin 
to very different causes from commercial 
panic. It was not produced by any undte 
stimulus given to trade ; but by apprehen- 
sions that the institutions of Government 
were in danger, and that the Bank of Eng- 
land, being connected withthe Government, 
might consequently be unable to meet its 
engagemetits. This was the case in May, 
1832, at which period, in many parts of 
the country, the notes of country bank- 
ers were considered at least equally as 
= as the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
and, and in some cases were preferred 
to them. He admitted that there was a 
difficulty in devising means to prevent 
the occurrence of political panics, but he 
thought that the proposition of the noble 
Lord would totally fail in effecting that 
object. When once the people doubted 
the stability of the Government, they 
would naturally entertain doubts of the 
stability of the Bank of England. They 
would then, as a matter of course, demand 
payment in gold for the notes of the Bank 
of England; and if such demand were 
made simultaneously and universally, 
there was no doubt that the directors of 
the Bank would not have a sufficient 
quantity of gold in their coffers to meet it. 
The inevitable consequence would then be 
national bankruptcy. Did the noble Lord, 
in his plan, take any effectual precaution 
against political panic? He had been 
told, that in Dublin, the paper of the 
Bank of England was actually at discount 
in May, 1832. A banker in that city 
paid 6002. or 8002. to one of his customers 
in Bank of England notes. But in con- 
sequence of the agitation and alarm 
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which then prevailed, a doubt was enter- 
tained (an absurd one, certainly), of the 
stability of the Bank of England, and 
the banker was offered a considerable pre- 
mium to take back the notes, and to pay in 
gold. Nothing could be more absurd on 
the part of the person who received the 
notes ; but in transactions of this kind, the 
prac ag of ignorant and fearful _ 
ple must be taken into account, for from 
the contagion of such apprehensions arose 
all the danger and all the difficulty. Against 
this, it was their business to guard, by every 
means in their power; but he very much 
doubted whether the step which the noble 
Lord proposed to take, would, in any 
respect, be a protection against the recur- 
rence of political panic; because the 
ultimate tendency of the noble Lord’s 
plan was, to substitute for country paper, 
the paper of that Company who were the 
bankets of the Government, ahd to 
diminish the quantity of gold in circulation, 
by providing a much less expensive substi- 
tute. Thus, the plan of the noble Lord, 
far from providing any security against 
political panics, would in fact be likely 
to render them more certain and more dis- 
astrous. He had heard it asserted, that 
nothing could be more insecure than 
our present system of currency. He 
entirely dissented from that statement. 
If they were to have a system of paper 
money at all, founded on a basis of the 
precious metals, he doubted whether 
they could have one placed on a better 
footing than that which existed at present. 
It did not give any security against a 
political panic ; and what system could ? 
But it guarded the country, as effectually 
as the nature of things admitted, against a 
commercial panic. Country bankers, now, 
had the option of discharging their en- 
gagements in gold, or in the paper of the 
Bank of England, with the consent of the 
holders of their notes; but to meet the diffi- 
culty of a political panic, the noble Lord 
proposed to passa law to enable the banker 
to pay, and to compel the customer to 
take the paper of the Bank of England, 
Wasit. possible to correct erroneous impres- 
sions by Statute-law, or to inspire confi- 
dence by compulsion ? Before he proceed- 
ed further, he wishedto know whether it was 
intended that the branch banks of the Bank 
of England should pay, in gold, the paper 
issued by the Bank in London? [Lord 
Althorp: No.| He, then, understood 


‘that the branch banks could only be com- 
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pelled to pay in gold, that paper which they 
themselves issued; and that all Bank of 
England paper issued in London, would 
only be payable in London, and not at the 
branch banks. He did not consider that 
part of the measure at all calculated to 
gain public confidence. The noble Lord 
must be fully aware, that when a panic 
occurred, a great demand for gold took 
place, and he endeavoured to prevent it 
by making Bank of England notes a legal 
tender, not imagining that the holders of 
them would take the trouble to send them 
to London to get them cashed, of to a 
branch bank forty or fifty miles distant ; 
and this was the security which the noble 
Lord thought an effecttial one against a 
political panic. The noble Lord had 
argued, that the Bank of England, having 
no control over the isstte of the countr 

bank notes, had consequently no contro 

over the exchanges; atid for tlie purpose 
of altering this state of things, he proposed 
to extend the circulation of Bak of 
England paper. In ofder to ascertain 
what weight ought to be attaclied to this 
arguinent, it was necessary to compare 
the amount of the country bank notes with 
the amount of Bank of England paper in 
circulation. Was it fitting to make an alter- 
ation in the monetary system like that 
which was proposed, without looking at the 
proportion which the country bank paper 
bore to the paper of the Bank of England? 
One hon. Gentleman had estimated the 
amount of Bank of England paper at five- 
sixths of the whole circulation of the 
country, This estimate appeared unduly 
large; it probably could not be correct ; 
but, supposing that the country bank 
paper amounted to one-fourth or one- 
fifth of the whole paper circulation, 
could its effect on the exchanges be so 
great as to render it necessary for the 
House to give the Bank of England the 
proposed control over the paper cir- 
culation of the whole country? But, 
would the control of the Bank of England 
ever the whole paper circulation of ‘the 
country be so immediate as the noble Lord 
expected? Supposing that the noble 
Lord’s plan was successful, and that 
country bank paper was banished from the 
circulation, would not the Joint Stock 
Companies and other banking establish- 
ments require from the Bank of England 
a guarantee to give them a certain amount 
of bank-notes? The time might arrive 
when these several establishments would 
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fee] it necessary to avail themselves of 
their credit with the Bank of England, 
and precisely at the same moment the 
Bank of England might find it desirable 
to restrict its own issues for the purpose 
of correcting an unfavourable exchange. 
At one period, the Bank of England, 
acting on the principle of a commercial 
company, and desirous of making the 
largest profit: possible, might deal very 
liberally with the Joint Stock Conipaties, 
and guarantee thetn a large amount of 
notes, and by that guarantee, the Bank 
must abide, however prejudicial it might 
be at the particular moment to the cout- 
try. He therefore was not prepared to 
admit the policy of giving the monopoly 
of the paper circulation to the Bank of 
England; and if the noble Lord’s plan 
should be adopted, he very much 
qiiestioned whether the Bank of England, 
by gtiaranteeing a cettaih amotint of Hotes 
to the Joint Stock Cotmpanies and 
eountry banks, and thereby placiiig so 
much of its circulation out of its own 
control, would be able to exert an im- 
inediate power over the exchahges, or 
provide the means of safety in cases of 
difficulty and times of political panic, as 
at present. He was afraid that one of 
the consequences of the proposed measure 
wotld be to diminish the amount of the 
gold in circulation, to cause a difficulty in 
making small paymerits, and to lead to a 
demand for the re-issue of one and two 
pound notes. It consequence of gold 
being equally diffused throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, .country banks were 
rendered secure. Instead of the pre- 
sent system of having gold equally dif- 
fused throughout the country, and held 
by country bankers for the purpose of 
meeting their engagements, would it be 
safer to allow it to accumulate in the 
coflers of the Bank of England, or its 
branch banks, from which it could only 
be drawn by presenting at the different 
banks their respective notes? In Scotland 
and Treland a small paper circulation 
existed ; but nothing could be more fal- 
lacious than to infer, that because such a 
curfericy was safe in those countries, it 
must be beneficial in England. The small 
note currency of Scotland and Ireland was 
upheld by the gold which circulated in 
this country, which was sufficient to sus- 
tain the superincumbent mass of English, 
Irish, and Scotch paper. But if we intro- 
duced the Scotch system into England, 
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there would not be security for our paper 
circulation even foramonth. That which 
was good as a medium of circulation in 
Scotland to the extent of 3,000,0002., 
and in Ireland to the extent of 2,000,000/., 
would, in England, where it must extend 
to 30,000,000/., utterly and completely 
fail. The noble Lord said, that his plan 
would not diminish the amount of gold 
circulating in the country, and yet the 
plan of the noble Lord gave every private 
banker a direct interest in discouraging the 
circulation of coin. If there was an over- 
issue of paper, it fell back on the bankers 
again from whom gold was demanded. 
Now, there were 400 private bankers in 
the country. [An Hon. Memler said: 
500.] He would take the number at 500. 
The noble Lord was going to close 500 
sources from whence gold is now issued 
to the holders of paper who had confidence 
in that paper, because it was so readily 
convertible at will, A great difficulty 
he was persuaded would be felt in making 
small payments from the deficiency of 
gold; and though the noble Lord would, 
of course, be very unwilling to issue 1, 
and 2/, notes, there were other ways of 
accomplishing thatend. There was no law 
against issuing notes for 5/. 10s., or for 
five guineas. Here then was a mode 
of supplying the deficiency of a gold 
circulation. There might be notes of 6. 
and a man who had 11. to pay might give 
62. and receive 5/. in return, or with notes 
of 54. 10s. or 5/. 5s. he might pay 10s. or 5s., 
receiving back a 51. note. He believed that 
something of the kind occurred even in 
Ireland, where the issue of notes for 35s. 
and 25s, banished silver from circulation. 
Thus the inconvenience arising from the 
gradual disappearance of gold, would not 
at first be sensibly felt. Partial remedies, 
such as these to which he had been re- 
ferring, would be resorted to, and he 
should not be aware of the full extent of 
our danger until after the gold coin had 
disappeared and some cause or other led 
to a general and simultaneous demand for 
it in exchange for paper. The noble 
Lord denied, that he contemplated the 
depreciation of the standard or increased 
facilities for paper issues. But his plan 
was supported by those who contemplated 
both these results, as the consequences of 
it, and without such support founded on 
such motives the noble Lord’s plan had 
no chance of being carried. The noble 
Lord might consider that, by establishing 
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the monopoly of the Bank of England, 
through facilities given to Joint Stock 
Banks to circulate its notes, and by the de- 
struction of the country banker, he was pro- 
ducing an advantageous state of things; 
but hedoubtedit. [Mr. Hume: Hear! hear!] 
On that point he was glad to find that the 
hon. member for Middlesex agreed with 
him, if in nothing else. Let them suppose, 
that by encouraging the monopoly of the 
Bank of England, it was enabled to drive 
the country banks out of the field; for, 
although the Jaw would still permit the 
establishment and continuance of private 
banks, yet it was quite clear, that Compa- 
nies might be formed on soextensive ascale, 
and with such privileges, as to make it 
impossible for private individuals to com- 
pete with them. It was known that Com- 
panies had considered it profitable to sacri- 
fice a part of their capital for the purpose 
of ruining an individual trader. It was 
possible, then, that the ultimate effect of 
this plan would be so far to injure the 
trade of the country banker as to make it 
impossible for him tocarry on his business. 
Now, provided security were taken against 
their paper being issued in excess, there was 
great advantage in permitting the issue of 
paper by solvent country banks. They 
had a more intimate knowledge of the 
farmers, and retail dealers in their neigh- 
bourhood than could be obtained by any 
Joint-Stock Bank, or by the agents of 
the Bank of England. ‘They could, there- 
fore, deal out credit more liberally than 
the Bank of England. They could, 
from knowing the character of parties, 
accept personal security, and thus give to 
an industrious and enterprising man that 
accommodation which the other banks 
would not afford without real securities. 
Country bankers could issue paper on 
cheaper terms than Joint-Stock Banks. 
What objection, then, could there be to 
the country banks issuing their paper, pro- 
vided that paper was convertible into gold ? 
He doubted, therefore, if they would gain 
the object they had in view—of giving ad- 
vantages to the agricultural and com- 
mercial part of the community by a mea- 
sure which might destroy the country 
bankers. He doubted, if it were wise, 
supposing that such would be the effect, 
to destroy country bankers. All these 
were considerations which ought to have 
weight with the House before they came 
to any determination, and_ particularly 
before they came to any Resolution, de- 
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claring that the Bank of England notes 
should be a legal tender. He repeated, 
that he did not agree with the noble Lord, 
that those who opposed his system were 


bound to point out the disadvantages of 


adopting it. The noble Lord should 
demonstrate the evils of the present sys- 
tem and the advantages of that change he 
proposed, before he called on the House 
of Commons to alter that which it ever 
had been, with the exception of the 
period of the Bank Restriction Act, and 
which he should ever contend ought to 
be, the principle of the law—namely, that 
those who circulated paper engagements, 
undertaking to pay certain sums of money, 
should be bound to give in exchange for 
those promises a definite weight of the 
precious metals. Before the noble Lord 
departed from the great principle of mak- 
ing a man responsible for what he promised 
—before the noble Lord exonerated him 
from discharging his debt in the standard 
coin of the realm, the noble Lord was bound 
to make out a very strong case. The noble 
Lord proposed to go further than the Bank 
Restriction Act, of 1797. That Act did 
not make Bank of England notes a legal 
tender—it only deprived the creditor for 
a time of a summary remedy against the 
debtor on the tender of Bank of England 
paper. The parties were still responsible 
for the payment. The noble Lord pro- 
posed not only to protect the parties 
against summary process, but gave them 
their discharge altogether on tendering the 
paper of the Bank of England. That 
paper was to be legal payment also, not 
only for public taxes, but for all deposits 
and all debts. To this measure, consider- 
ing it a departure from the principle of the 
Act of 1819, and from the true principles 
which should govern a paper currency, he 
could not give his support. 

Lord Althorp thought, he had already 
stated the reasons why he asked the House 
to agree to these Resolutions. The right 
hon. Gentleman assumed that he proposed 
this plan in order to avoid political panics. 
If, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
recollected the evidence given before the 
Committecof last Session, he would recollect 
that all the witnessses, without any excep- 
tion, gave it as their opinion that it was not 
possible by any means to guard against poli- 
tical panics. That, therefore, was not his ob- 
ject. Hedid not expect to guard against them. 
He never had supposed it possible to guard 
against political panies. The object he had 
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in view in making the proposition was this 
—all the persons who gave evidence as 
to the cause of commercial panics agreed in 
this; that, at the very time they take place, 
all the bankers who issued notes were 
obliged to provide themselves with coin in 
proportion to the demand likely to be made 
on them. ‘To do that the country bankers 
took care not only to collect all the coin 
possible in their own neighbourhood, but 
they made large demands on the metropolis 
for coin. The consequence was, that there 
was this internal drain on the Bank of 
England for gold at the very moment that 
there was also a large drain on it from 
abroad, in consequence of the exchange 
being against us. There were thus two 
drains on the Bank—the internal drain, 
and the drain from abroad. It appeared, 
therefore, to him, that it would be a great 
advantage if he could get rid of one of 
those drains; and for that reason he had 
proposed this change. The right hon. 
Gentleman scemed to think, that the 500 
banks now kept a reserve of cash, but the 
evidence did not altogether bear out the 
supposition of the right hon. Baronet. It 
was given in evidence before the Commit- 
tee last year, that the country bankers 
generally kept gold in proportion only to 
one-twentieth of their liabilitics. They 
possessed all of them convertible securities ; 
and whenever they were pressed for cash, 
these securities were sent to London, and 
coin required for them: He did not sce, 
therefore, that his plan would have the 
effect of driving the coin out of circulation, 
though he readily admitted, that, if one- 
pound notes were issued, they would drive 
the coin from circulation. Ixperience had 
proved, that paper and coin of the same de- 
nomination could not circulate together ; 
but if the paper were of a higher denomi- 
nation than the coin, it would not super- 
sede the use of it, and both might circulate 
together. The right hon. Gentleman ar- 
gued as if the country bankers seldom got 
coin from London, but he believed, that the 
country bankers seldom collected much 
coin from their own neighbourhood, but 
rather drew it in large sums at once from 
London. The right hon. Gentleman. said, 
that the plan would be supported as tending 
to depreciation—he had not proposed it. 
with that view. He agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet that depreciation was most 
undesirable ; but he did not see, looking at 
the state of the country—looking at the 
facility of communication with every part 
of it—he did not see how it was possible 
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for a different value to exist for paper con- 
vertible into gold, and gold, in any part of 
the country. He felt convinced, that the 
facility of communication would keep the 
convertible paper and the metallic currency 
every where at the same value. He could 
not conceive it possible that there should 
be any difference of value of these two ar- 
ticles in any part of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that it would 
entirely annihilate the country bankers; 
but he (Lord Althorp) could not conceive 
that such would be the effect. It would 
only make the country bankers circulate 
the Bank of England notes, lodging proper 
securities. If the Bank of England took 
care that the amount of the securities re- 
mained about the same, there could be no 
great variation in the amount of the issues. 
The efleet would he the same as if the 
Bank discounted the bills of other dealers. 
Certainly, it would give the Bank a more 
complete control over the circulation than 
at present, should any occasion arise, when, 
from the competition of banks, or other 
circumstances, there might be an increase 
of circulation. He was in hopes: that the 
plan would supply great additional aycom- 
inodation, and at the same time he believed, 
that it would prevent fluctuations in the cur- 
reney, und, consequently, danger to the 
country. Tt was well known that at the 
very time when the exchange first turned 
against this country, the demand for ac- 
commodation inereased, which the country 
banks, little affected by the rate of the i:x- 
changes, were ready to supply. The con- 
sequence was, an increase of paper got into 
circulation, when it ought to be diminished, 
and great fluctuitions, and great danger 
ensued. He coneurred with the right hon. 
Baronet in his opinions of the Sccteh sys- 
tem, which did very well as long as the 
Seotch bankers had the stores of the Bank 
of England toapply to. ‘That system owed 
its safety to the bullion kept m= the Bank 
of England. Ufe coneurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman, that if the Scotch system 
were spread into England, it would place 
the country in great danger. He had heen 
required, he thought, to explain, and there- 
fore he had done so immediately after the 
right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Foster had no objcetion to the first 
part of the plan, but he had great objec- 
tions to establishing local banks with 
partners of limited responsibility. He had 
also great objections to make to that part 
of the plan which went to make Bank 
of England notes a legal tender. It was 
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founded on an erroneous principle, and was, 
in his opinion, pregnant with danger. He 
believed, that it would not decrease the 
demand for gold in panics, but would in- 
crease it ; and as the country bankers would 
then have none, and would only have 
Bank of England notes it would much in- 
crease the danger. He entirely concurred 
with the right hon. Baronet opposite, in 
thinking, that making Bank of England 
notes a legal tender would not prevent a 
run for gold. There would be many 
simultaneous demands on the Bank, and 
the consequences would be serious. 

Majer Handley said, whether the plan 
proposed by the noble Lord were for good 
or evil, he had come to the conclusion, that 
it was necessary at once to consider the 
question, Whether the plan would enlarge 
or contract the currency he did not know, 
but he knew that to leave upon the country 
the zxcubus of uncertainty would be injuri- 
ous to the interests of commerce. He could 
not, therefore, consent to the Amendment 
for postponing the discussion. He felt, 
alse, bound to add, that the House had 
asceriained a sufficient number of principles 
toenable it to proceed to a decision, without 
the necessity of further inquiry. When he 
first perused these Resolutions, he thaught 
that they would have the cflect of giving a 
stimulus to the circulating medium. But 
he had since found that they contained 
sedatives as well as stimulants, for in 
retired parts of the country the circulation 
would he contracted —producing distress 
and loss in the agricultural part of the 
county. He should, therefore, oppose 
some of the Resolutions, but he should think 
it his duty to vote for now considering the 
subject. 

Mr. Baring had followed this subject 
closely, and had attended diligently to its 
history, and he could not reroucile it to 
himself to allow it to go to the vote with- 
out oflerme a few observations to the 
House. There was a great diversity of 
opinion on this subject ; and as it was one 
which might be discussed without party 
views, those differences should convince the 
noble Lord, that the opposition tohis Motion 
was honest, and founded on conviction. — It 
was impossible to look at the question, and 
not regret the period of the Session at which 
it was brought on. It was now past Mid- 
summer, and it was brought forward for 
the first time. Jt was impossible to see 
what went forward in that House—at least 
nobody sequainted with the House, but 
must know that this was a season when 
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hardly any subject could be urged which 
could fairly attract the attention of the 
House. One-half of their time they were 
counted out, and the other half they at- 
tended so reluctantly, that it was almost 
physically impossible that any important 
business could be adequately discussed. If 
all the cases before the House, if all the 
subjects under discussion, were to be fairly 
and adequately discussed, he did not see 
how they could get to the end of the Ses- 
sion for several months. ‘There was not 
only the Bank question, but there were five 
or six other questions of almost equal or 
greater importance, and no decision had 
heen came to on any of them, further than 
agreeing to some general principles. There 
was the question of the West Indies, and 
of voting 20,000,000/. |‘ question, ques- 
tion!”| He did not see why the hon. 
Member called “question!” but, certainly, 
if every person who attempted to address 
the House on the subject under discus- 
sion were to be interrupted, he saw no 
means of getting through it. The ques- 
tion hefore them was undonbtedly of great 
importance, and he was referring to the fact, 
that half'a dozen other questions of equal 
importance had been brought before them, 
as areason why this might be delayed. He 
contended that the Bank Committee had 
not inquired into all the subjects connected 
with the renewal of the Charter—had not 
inquired at all into the bargain made with 
the Bank—had not inquired into the mode 
of dealing with country bankers ; and there- 
fore he was of opinion, that they were not 
then ready to discuss those matters. He 
thought it would have been proper to post- 
pone this question, had the Government in 
the first instance resolved to do it; but as 
it had been discussed, and as the Resolutions 
had been proposed, that gaye the matter a 
new aspect, and made him say, it ought to 
he settled at once, for otherwise they might 
shake the confidence of the country. Cer- 
tainly, the essential parts of this question 
ought now to be settled. The immediate 
question they had now to decide was, whe- 
ther the first Resolution should be agreed 
to. That Resolution was, “ That it was 
the opinion of this Committee that the 
Bank Charter should be renewed.” On 
that subject he believed, that the opinions 
of all the witnesses had been in favour of 
the renewal. The universal opinion was, 
that the Bank was a useful institution, had 
been honourably condueted, and that it 
would be injurious to the public to establish 
any other bank of issue in the neighbour- 
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hood of the metropolis. The right hon 
Baronet, the member for Dundee, who had 
attempted to make out the reverse of that 
proposition, had entirely failed in doing so. 
So far then it seemed, that the first Resolu- 
tion was established. He had a few ob- 
servations to make onthe second Resolution, 
on which the right hon. Baronet, the mem< 
ber for Tamworth had made a speech, 
which, had produced, like most of his 
speeches, a great impression on the House. 
He himself must say, that he thought it was 
a judicious proceeding to make Bank paper 
a legal tender in the country, and in the 
country banks. He had long thought, 
that a measure of that sort would be bene- 
ficial. It wasnot that he thought it possi- 
ble to bring paper altogether into compe- 
tition with specie, but it was because he 
entertained a strong suspicion, that such a 
megsure would have the effect of placing 
the currency on a safer foundation, and 
maintaining the par value of the coin. It 
would, in fact, be only doing that by law 
which was now done by individuals, for 
their private convenience. At this time, 
though a man was liable to pay his debts 
in gold, he did, in fact, pay them by a 
cheque, yet no one thought that that cus- 
tom was injurious to the safety of public 
credit, although the cheque was, in the 
first instance, paid in paper, and that paper 
circulated before it was converted into gold. 
The great object, indeed, of this country 
was to preserve, in its paper currency, a 
power of quick convertibility into gold. 
He saw no possible danger, but great bene- 
fit, from such a measure. If there was a 
general panic, and all the public concurred 
in making a run for gold, injury to the 
public must, under the present state of cur- 
rency, necessarily arise; for there was no 
state of currency that could stand such a 
shock. But that case—the case of a poli- 
tical panie—was of rare occurrence. In the 
case of a commercial panic, the state of 
things was totally altered, and there were 
ten of the latter for one of the former. It 
was against the latter, therefore, that they 
ought chiefly to attempt to provide ; for 
the former was pretty well beyond their 
power. With respect to a commercial 
panic one example was worth fifty argu- 
ments. In that of 1825, the panic arose— 
not from any unfortunate state of foreign 
exchanges with reference to this country, 
but from a want of confidence in the 
hankers of the country ; and the run was 
upon the Bank of England, but not for 
gold ; for the run was put an end to by 
2X2 
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payments in bank paper. It seemed to 
him, therefore, that the second Resolution 
might be with propriety adopted ; and he 
could not hesitate in declaring, that he 
concurred in it With respect to the 
bargain made by the Government with the 
Bank, it was said by some Gentlemen, 
that the interests of the country had been 
sacrificed. If that were so, the Bank could 
hardly make a sufficient compensation ; but 
it was not. He must admit, that he thought 
the Bank had had a little the advantage of 
the noble Lord on this occasion, or rather 
that the noble Lord had not made all that 
he could in the bargain. But then it was 
said, that the Bank, in the management of 
their own business, did not attend to the 
interests of the country, but of themselves, 
and always acted with a view to their own 
profit, in preference to every other con- 
sideration. He could only say, that when 
he was connected with the Bank, which 
was long ago, that was not the case, nor 
did he believe that it had ever been so 
since ; but that all questions decided by the 
Bank Directors, who took, as they were 
bound to do, proper care of the interests of 
the institution over which they presided, 
were so decided with every possible view 
to the public advantage. Indeed, they 
would take but a shallow view of their 
own interests if they did otherwise. Those 
who thought otherwise were wrong ; and 
he believed, that a body of men more 
honourable in their personal character, 
or more fit to be trusted, it would be im- 
possible for any combination of law to 
produce. With respect to that part of the 
noble Lord's Resolutions which related to 
the country bankers, he wished the noble 
Lord to consider whether he could not put 
it off till the next Session. That part of 
the Resolutions formed no part of the 
agreement with the Bank of England ; and 
the noble Lord might consider whether it 
was not possible for him to pass the rest of 
the Resolutions, and postpone that part of 
the plan to another time. He, himself, 
had always been rather favourable to Joint 
Stock Companies; but if these branch 
banks were to drive out the smaller banks, 
he should think that the consequences of 
such a measure were greatly to be dreaded. 
The smaller banks gave accommodation 
which great establishments could not do— 
they went into petty details with the 
farmers and smaller traders in their neigh- 
bourhood in a manner which the larger 
banks could not, and would not imitate 
—and they acted in that way much to the 
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benefit of the country. He should also 
propose to the noble Lord to adopt the 
following alteration in the wording of the 
Resolution. As it now stood, it declared, 
“that it is the opinion of this Committee, 
provided the Bank of England shall be 
bound by law to discharge its notes in 
gold.” Why the Bank was bound by law 
so to discharge their notes ; and the words 
ought to be “so long as the Bank shall 
continue to discharge its liabilities.” He 
should only now add, that he should prefer 
the Resolution, if the payment were to be 
confined to London. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he had a 
strong impression not at all conformable 
to the views adopted in the Resolutions 
generally ; but he was inclined to vote 
for the two first, and he did not think that 
doing so would pledge him to support the 
rest. He should, therefore, give his assent 
to the first and second Resolutions. The 
right hon. Baronet, who had attempted to 
show that the principle of free trade ought 
to be applied to this system, had failed in 
the object of his argument ; for those rea- 
sons which operated generally most adverse- 
ly to the granting of monopolies might here 
be cited in favour of this particular monopo- 
ly. The objection to monopolies generally 
was, that they restricted the circulation 
of goods and enhanced their value. That 
was the very object up to a certain extent, 
which ought to be sought after with regard 
to paper currency, and therefore the gene- 
ral reasoning against monopolies did not 
apply. He was friendly to what he might 
term a relaxation of the currency, if that 
could be effected, as he thought it could, 
without danger to the public. He thought 
it might be effected in the present instance. 
The commercial panics which were so 
much to be dreaded were usually caused 
by the impossibility of controlling the 
issues of the country bankers, but he 
thought that that control would be estab- 
lished by this measure. The two first 
Resolutions might then be agreed to, and 
the others discussed afterwards. 

Mr. Hume said, that after an expression 
in the speech of the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Francis Burdett), he could not remain 
silent, more especially when he remember- 
ed the vote they had lately given against the 
depreciation of the currency. The hon. Ba- 
ronct talked of “a relaxation of thecurrency.”’ 
Why, what was a relaxation of the currency 
but a depreciation of the currency? If 
that was to be the effect of these Resolu- 
tions, he should oppose them. He agreed 
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with the arguments of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet below him (Sir Robert Peel), and 
believed that the result of the whole plan 
would be to produce a depreciated cur- 
rency. Yet what had the noble Lord said 
on that subject not long since? Why, 
that a currency ought not to be maintained 
but on the principle of perfect converti- 
bility. If that principle was not maintain- 
ed—if we were to have a depreciated 
currency, we should be descending the 
ladder again. He believed that the 
bargain the Government had made with 
the Bank was improvident for the public, 
and looking at that, and looking at the 
fact that the Bank-notes were only to be con- 
vertible in London, he could not consent 
to adopt the noble Lord’s Resolutions. He 
should certainly vote for postponing the 
consideration of the Resolutions to another 
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Session. 


The Committee divided on the Amend- 


ment: 
233. 


Ayes 83; Noes 316—Majority 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Andover, Lord 
Astley, Sir Jacob 
Attwood, M. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Baring, F. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Berkeley, G. 
Biddulph, R. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blake, M. 
Blamire, W. 
Bowes, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Bulwer, H. 
Butler, Coloncl 
Calvert, N. 
Cayley, E. 8. 
Chaplin, Colouel 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Clayton, W. R. C. 


Duncombe, Hon. W. 


Evans, G. 
Faithfull, G. 
Vellowes, ilon. N. 
Fielding, J. 
Finn, W. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Forester, Ion. C. 
Forster, C. S. 
Galway, J. M. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Godson, R. 
Guest, J. 
Hawkins, J. H. 


Hoskins, K. 

Hume, J. 

Ilutt, W. 

Irton, J. 

James, W. 

Lester, C. 

Lowther, Lord 
Lowther, Hn. Colonel 
Moreton, Hon, I. 
Morison, J. 

Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Dwyer, A. C. 
Parker, Sir HU. 
Parnell, Sir I. 

Peel, Colonel 
Pigott, R. 

Potter, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Roche, W. 

Romilly, EF. 
Ronayne, D. 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Ruthven, KE. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, Sir EF. 
Serope, P. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Stanley, E. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tayleur, W. 
Trelawny, W. L, 
Tyrell, C. 
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Williams, Colonel 
Williams, W. A. 
TELLER. 
Torrens, Colonel 


Stmple Larceny. 


Vesey, R. N. 
Wallace, 'T. 
Wason, R. 
Welby, G. E. 
Whalley, Sir 8S. 


The Main Question was then put, 

Mr. Poulet Scrope protested against the 
original Resolution, but his speech was 
drowned by loud cries of “ Question!” 
« Divide!” “ Adjourn!” “Oh, oh!” and 
sundry expressions of impatience. After 
trying for some time to obtain a hearing, 
the hon. Member moved that the Chair- 
man do report progress. 

Mr. O'Dwyer declared that he was a 
member of the Political Unions so much 
abused in that House, but in no Political 
Union had he witnessed such uproar as he 
had just heard. [Great interruption] 
This was a question which deeply affected 
the interests of the Empire, and it was 
monstrous that hon. Members should come 
down to the House apparently with a de- 
termination not to listen to what was said, 


and to drown everything in uproar. 
[ Marks of great impatience.| He'cared 


not for these interruptions, but he must 
say, such a question ought to be debated 
at least with decency. 

The Chairman said, the question was, 
that he should report progress and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Lord Althorp objected to adjourning 
before passing the Resolution. This was 
certainly a question deserving serious con- 
sideration ; but after the House had been 
so long addressed on the subject as it had 
been, it was not surprising that it should 
exhibit some symptoms of impatience. 

Motion to report progress withdrawn, 

The first Resolution was agreed to ; and 
the House resumed. ‘The Committee to 
sit again. 


Sivete Larceny.| Colonel Davies 
moved the Second Reading of the Simple 
Larceny Bill. 

The Solicitor General moved that it be 
read this day six months. He objected to 
a provision of the Bill which gave to two 
Magistrates the power of committing juve- 
nile offenders to prison without the inter- 
vention of a Jury. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word “now” stand part of the question. 
Ayes 43; Noes 46—Majority 3 

Bill postponed for six months. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 1, 1833. 


Mrinutes.} Petitions presented. By the Marquess of Star- 
ForD, from Sheffnal, and other Places in the Mining 
Districts of Staffordshire, for the Repeal of the Sale of 
Beer Act.—By the Earl of Gosrorp, from Crowle, Isle of 
Axholme, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Lord 
SurFI£LD, from the Society of Friends, against Tithes.— 
By the Earl of RoprEN, from Ferns, for a Revision of the 
Criminal Code.—By Lord Fo.Ley, from several Places, 
against Slavery.—By the Earl of BELHAVEN, from Stone- 
house, for an Altcration in Church Patronage (Scotland). 


Epucation (IRELAND).] The Earl of 
Belhaven presented a Petition from the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, against the Irish Education System. 

The Earl of 2oden said, that he could 
not help expressing his sincere regret, that 
the noble Earl had not given notice of the 
day it was his intention to present this 
latter petitiom—a petition whicli emanated 
from a most important body of persons, 
and which related to a very important 
question. If the noble Earl had had the 
courtesy of giving that notice, he (Earl 
Roden) should have had an opportunity of 
communicating, from the Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, important information, 
in order that their Lordships might be fully 
acquainted with the general feeling that 
prevailed in Scotland on this system of edu- 
cation, adopted by the present Government, 
and still pursued by them. The proposed 
Resolutions were not strong enough for the 
General Assembly ; they were mere milk- 
and-water Resolutions, and did not express 
the real feelings of that body ; they were 
consequently rejected, and the present pe- 
tition was agreed to by an overwhelming 
majority, instead of the Resolutions pro- 
posed by the friends of Government. He 
thought that a fair statement should be 
made relative to the circumstances in which 
the petition had originated ; which ought 
not to be thus silently Jaid on the ‘Table. 

The Farl of Belhaven said, with respeet 
to the charge of not having given notice of 
the petition, that he did give notice of it to 
a noble Earl opposite ; that he mentioned 
his intention of presenting it, and said, that 
he was quite ready to present it on the 
day that might be most agreeable to their 
Lordships. With respect to the circum- 
stances attending the petition, he thought 
he should have been wanting in duty to 
their Lordships, had he entered into any 
discussion about them. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that he 
would refrain from any discussion on the 
matter, but as he had certain communica- 
tions to make on the subject, perhaps it 
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hight be as well to state them to 
their Lordships. It was ouly doing jtis- 
tice té the Assembly with which the 
petition ofigiiiated, to state, that the pe- 
titidn Was not sit up for tle purpose of 
cinbarrassing the Govertiment. The feel- 
ings of the Church of Scotland on the Go- 
vernment system of edtication adopted in 
Treland, were nvt new to him, and he knew 
that the petition of last year spoke the 
gencral feclings of that body. The petition 
of this year contained stronger expressions 
than that of the list year, but he doubted 
whether all tle members of the Cliurch df 
Scotland went so far. It was certainly 
their opinion, that in all those Government 
Irish schools, there should be a Protestant 
teacher, that the Bible should be made a 
class-book, and that certain hours should be 
devoted to Protestant instruction. The 
Resolutions which were rejected, were not 
of a milk-and-water character, a8 the noble 
Earl had deseribed them, but they went to 
express an opinion, that having petitioned 
last year, the General Assembly did not, of 
course, think itself again called upon to 
petition. Tf the noble Earl chose, he could 
tell him the nuinbers that voted on the pe- 
tition. There were in favour of it 166, 
and 55 or 56 for the Amendment, and 
many of the minority agreed generally with 
the majority on the matter of Irish educa- 
tion. They would not encourage Catholic 
schools unless the Bible were made a 
ground- work of education in them. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that though 
there might be some doubts entertained as 
to the petition of last year, there could not 
be the slightest doubt as to the petition of 
the present year, nor as to the general feel- 
ing of the respectable bedy from which the 
petition came, respecting the Government 
system of education pursucd in Ireland. 
On that system a good deal of misconcep- 
tion prevailed. He would refer to the Re- 
turns from the Trish Education Board and it 
would be seen from the first Return made 
by the Commissioners after a lapse of a 
period of two years, that there were no 
incans of ascertaining the amount of private 
subscriptions under the present system, or 
of knowing whether the late Secretary for 
Ireland’s Resolutions were acted upon. 

Viscount Melbourne complained of want 
of courtesy on the part of the noble Lords 
opposite in originating a debate on this 
subject without any notice. If the noble 
Earl who spoke last had applied to the most 
reverend Prelate, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
one of the Commissioncrs, he might have 
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obtained the information, that he said the 
Report of the Comiitissioners did not 
cotitain. With respect to the petitioi pre- 
serited to their Lordships, he would say, 
that it was with gredt concern that he saw 
stich a body as the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland passing so severe a 
censure as the petition embotied on the 
systeni of cilucation that Governinent 
thought fit to pursue for another part of 
the United Empire. He confessed himself 
a party to that system of cducation, which 
he considered well adapted to the wants 
of Ireland, which, upon trial, had already 
been found to work well, and which could 
not in any way interfere with the 
established religion. However, any effect 
that the petition would have upon Govern- 
ment would be light indeed compared to 
the regret that would be caused by tlie Re- 
solutions upon which the petition was 
founded being the avowed opinion of that 
Assembly. ‘That opitiion wis neither more 
nor less than this, that the Catholics should 
have no education at the expense of the 
State, if they would not accept an educa- 
tion contrary to the principles of their re- 
ligion. The minority, however, that op- 
posed the Resolutidus contained many men 
of distinction, among others, the Lord 
Justive Clerk, the Dean of Faculty, the 
Professor of Divinity of the University of 
Glasgow, and Dr. Cooke; all persons of 
considerable influence in the Assembly and 
in Scotland, and of greatlearning. It was 
certainly some consolation that the Resolu- 
tions should have been opposed by such 
distinguished persons. 

The Bishop of Exeter was extremely re- 
luctant to say anything upon the petition, 
and would have said nothing, were it not 
for the remarks of the noble Viscount re- 
flecting on the liberality of the Assembly 
with which the petition originated. The 
noble Viscount implicd, that the Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland was disgraced 
by this petition. 

Viscount Melbourne: 1 did not say so. 

The Bishop of Maeter: It appeared to 
him that the noble Viscount’s remarks were 
a reflection on that body, for having come 
to the Resolutions on which the petition 
was founded. 

Viscount Melbourne would 
what he had sait. 

The Bishop of Exeter was bound to re- 
peat, that his impression of what the noble 
Viscount said, was, that the noble Viscount 
considered the Church of Scotland disgraced 
by the present petition. It was his own 
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opinion, that if any persons professing to 
be Christians did not take the Bible as the 
éround-work of education, they could be 


(Treland. ) 


no friends to the established religion. The 
Catholic Bishop of Glasgow allowed 
Catholic children to atterid the Scotch 


schools, in which the Bible was read as a 
class-book ; but if the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland would not adhere to the system of 
Government education, unless the Bible 
was driven from the schools, it was quite 
clear they were no friends to the established 
religion. The withdrawal of the Govern 
ment grant to the Kildare-street Society 
was complained of by several persons of 
large property in Ireland. 

The Earl of Haddington had not under- 
stood the noble Viscount to have asserted, 
that the Gencral Assembly had disgraced 
itself by the present petition, but merely 
that it betrayed illiberality, and the noble 
Viscount regretted the clleet which their 
Resolutious would have upon the progress 
of education in Ireland. For his part, had 
he been « member of the General Assembly, 
he would have voted against the petition, 
for he did not think that that body was 
called upon to go so far beyond their vote 
of the preceding year. He was far, how- 
ever, from asserting, that it was surprising 
that they should have forwarded such a pe- 
tition, as no subject could be so interesting 
to them as that which was then before the 


House, aflecting as it did the progress of 
religion. 


The Duke of Wellington reminded the 
House, that when the petition of Jast year 
was drawn up, the General Assembly had 
agreed to certain Resolutions, founded, as 
afterwards appeared, upon a misconception 
of the intention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the new plan of edu- 
‘ation to the House of Commons. ‘The 
Assembly was therefore anxious to have 
the error rectified, and they now sent 
forward a petition for that purpose. 

Petition to lic on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 1, 1833. 


Minures.}] Papers ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
O'CONNELL, an Account of the Number of Stamps issued 
to cach Newspaper in Ireland, from the 5th January, to 
the 7th June, 1855.—On the Motion of Mr. Finn, an 
Account of the Union Compensations laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1805: of all Claims for Compensation on Ac- 
count of the Representative Franchises of Ireland which 
were admitted, and also of such as were disallowed, and 
rejected.—On the Motion of Mr. Alderman THompson, 
an Account of the Official Value of Goods Warchoused 
in the Port of London, in the years 1851 and 1852: also 
an Account of the Imports and Exports of the United 
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Kingdom, for the years 1850, 1851, and 1852, and of 
the Quantity of the different Articles retained for Home 
Consumption. 

Bills. Read a seeond time:—Artillery Pensions; Church 
Building Act Amendment.—Rcead a third time :—Highland 
Roads and Bridges, 

Petitions presented. By Sir James Grauam, from Leith, 
against the Edinburgh Community Estates Bill—By Mr. 
CayLeY, from Richmond (York), against the proposed 
Alteration in the Bank of England Charter.—By Mr. 
Kemyss TyNTEx, from certain Retail Dealers of Iminster, 
that 2/. Notes may be in Cireulation.—By Mr. Hume, 
from St. Luke’s, Chelsca, for Poor Laws to Ireland; 
from several Places, for placing Retail Dealers of Beer on 
a Footing with Licensed Victuallers; from Prisoners for 
Debt in the King’s Beneh Prison, in favour of the Im- 
prisonment for Debt Bill; from the University of Glasgow, 
for the Repeal of the Apotheearies Act; from the Procura- 
tors of the Sheriff’s Court, Fife, for an Alteration of the 
present System of Conveyancing in Scotland; from a 
Friendly Socicty at Hounslow, for the Repeal of the Laws 
on Benefit Societies; from Hendon, against the Assessed 
Taxes; from Lawrence Kirk, for an Alteration in the 
System of Lay Patronage; from a Dissenting Congrega- 
tion in the City of London, for making Marriages per- 
formed by their own Clergymen Legal; from the Com- 
mittce of the Working Classes of Edinburgh, for an In- 
quiry into the State of Ireland; from the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen, in favour of the New System of Education in 
Ireland.—By Mr. BETHELL, from the Sugar Refiners of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, for allowing the Use of Foreign 
Sugar in Refineries—By Mr. Denis O'Connor, from 
Kilmiston, against Tithes and the Commutation Act.—By 
Mr. Witttam Duncompe, from three Places, against the 
proposed Alteration in the Bank Charter.x—By Mr. 
GREENE, from Laneaster, and Mr. MArryatt, from 
Deal, against the Notaries Publie Bill—By Mr. GREENE, 
from the Medical Practitioners of Lancaster; and by Mr. 
FRANKLAND LEwits, from the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, against the Apothecaries Bill. 


Spies— 


Spres—Case o¥ Popay.] Mr. Cobbeit 
said, he hoped, that before the noble Lord 
moved the order of the day, the noble Lord 
would allow him to move for a Committee 
to inquire into the allegations of the petition 
he had presented on Friday. 

Lord <lthorp observed, that. the intro- 
duction of this subject was rather irregular, 
but he was very glad that it had been men- 
tioned, as he wished to set the House right 
on the subject. He fully agreed with the 
hon. Member, that the employment of spies, 
such as was practised abroad, was a most 
abominable system, and he was sure would 
not befor a moment supported by the House ; 
but the question was, whether it wasnot only 
allowabie, but even the duty of Government, 
to ascertain what took place at public meet- 
ings. Private espionage was a system never 
contemplated by the right hon. Baronet, 
who was the author of this force, nor by his 
successor in office; and he was sure that 
the two Gentlemen at the head of this force 
would never sanction so abominablea system. 
All themectingsat which the police had been 
present were essentially public meetings: at 
these meetings it had often occurred, that 
most inflammatory language was spoken ; 
and he must submit, that Government 
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would have failed in its duty, had it not 
taken measures to know what took place at 
these meetings. At these public meetings 
—and at public meetings only—therefore, 
were the Police present ; and, as it would 
be out of the question for them to appear 
otherwise, they went in their plain clothes. 
Popay was, in the petition, accused of using 
inflammatory language. If he had done so, 
no words which he could use would be too 
strong to express his detestation at so base a 
line of conduct; for it was precisely the 
worst kind of conduct attributed to spies, to 
excite those very disorders which the police 
force would afterwards be called upon to 
repress ; and, if Popay had done that, he 
had acted quite contrary to his instructions. 
With reference to the Committee prayed 
for, he had not the least objection toit. He 
was well content to allow any inquiry into 
the conduct of Popay. He had merely 
risen to explain what the conduct of Go- 
vernment had been on these occasions ; and 
strenuously to deny, that the police were 
ever instructed or authorized to interfere in 
private society. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that this frank con- 
duct of the noble Lord entirely did away 
with any suspicion which might previously 
have attached to the Government on this 
subject. It was strongly asserted, however, 
that this Popay had been guilty of all the 
acts of espionage, so justly condemned by 
the noble Lord—that he had subscribed fer 
arms—used inflammatory language—oflcred 
to teach the broad-sword exercise, &c. It 
was, therefore, essential that this subject 
should be sifted most searchingly ; and he 
was, therefore, delighted, that the noble 
Lord had so frankly and cordially co-oper- 
ated in promoting the inquiry. 

Mr. Cobbett said, it could be proved that 
Popay had done all the hateful things de- 
scribed. ‘The witnesses were quite ready. 

Mr. Tennyson rejoiced in the frank and 
manly assent given by the noble Lord to 
this Committee. It was a most important 
subject ; he would observe, however, that 
the charge against Popay was not his going 
to public meetings, but his enrolling himself 
as a Member of the National Union for 
treacherous purposes—using the most in- 
flammatory language, offering to subscribe 
for arms, and to teach the use of them. 
He had in his hand a petition from 500 of 
his constituents, praying for the most strict 
inquiry into this most important and alarm- 
ing case, and they would be pleased to hear 
how readily this inquiry was assented to 
by his Majesty’s Government. 


Case of Popay. 
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Lord Althorp observed, that the man 
Popay denied the inflammatory language, 
the subscription for arms, and the offer to 
teach the use of them. All he said he had 
done was, to throw a few half-pence into a 
hat which was carried round for some sub- 
scription, but the object of the subscription 
he was not aware of. He also denied being 
a member of the Political Union. He 
would take care that the Committee should 
be appointed in the course of the evening. 

Mr. Hawes also expressed his gratification 
at the assent thus given by Government to 
the formation of a Committee. He was, 
however, disposed to believe, on most parti- 
cular inquiry, that the case was as stated 
by Mr. Cobbett. He did not exactly un- 
derstand where the blame rested, but he had 
every reason to believe that the accusations 
against this Popay were matter of the most 
undoubted fact. Indeed, he knew persons 
who were fully prepared to come forward 
and substantiate the charges. 


Bank or ENGLAND CuARTER.] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Bank of England Charter Acts. 

Lord Althorp said, that in moving the 
second Resolution, he begged to state to the 
Committee an alteration he proposed to 
make in his plan—an alteration which he 
did not think of much importance, but 
which he was willing to make, to meet the 
apprehensions of those who were afraid that 
from payment in gold being obtainable 
sulely in London for notes of 5/. and upwards, 
a scarcity of coin might be caused in the 
country. He proposed, therefore, to alter 
the reading of this Resolution, excluding 
payments in the country for all sums “ above 
5l.,” so that a person presenting a 5l. note 
at a banker’s in the country would be en- 
titled to demand five sovereigns. He did 
not think that made any difference in the 
Resolutions which he meant topropose. In 
general, the demands on country bankers 
were not for small sums. Another point to 
which he wished to advert was this: he had 
been asked when he meant to introduce the 
bill for renewing the Bank Charter? He 
wished to say, that if the Committee would 
confine the discussion to the other Resolu- 
tions, excepting the sixth and eighth, about 
which there would be some difference of 
opinion, he would, as soon as the Resolutions 
were passed and reported, bring in one bill. 
The sixth and the eighth Resolutions re- 
lated to Joint-Stock Banks, and were not 
strictly connected with the renewal of the 
Charter. 
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Sir Robert Peel: If I rightly under- 


tam the noble Lord, he means that for 


every 5/. note a man presents, he shall re- 
ceive five sovereigns. Of course, then, if 
he takes one hundred 5/. notes, he may 
make a separate demand for each, and will 
receive gold for them all. 

Lord Althorp: No, no. 

Sir Robert Peel: If he takes them 
separately then? 

Lord Althorp : Not in the same day, for 
that would occasion a serious run upon the 
Bank. I do not apprehend any such thing 
would occur ; but if the effect of the alter- 
ation would be to destroy the effect of the 
Resolution, I shall not persevere in it. 

Sir Robert Peel: I am sorry if I have 
shaken the noble Lord’s confidence in his 
own proposition, which I most certainly 
cannot think he has well considered. 
Nothing could be so absurd, as that a man 
presenting a 5/. note should be able to get 
five sovereigns, but upon presenting two 
5l. notes, should not be able to get ten 
sovereigns. 

Mr. Warburton, with reference to what 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet 
on a former occasion, and with a view 
to prevent the issue of notes for 5/. 10s. 
which might banish all the gold from the 
country, suggested that the noble Lord 
should not allow the issue of any notes 
except for 5/. or 10/. or some multiple of the 
51. note, as 10/., 15/., 202., and so on, when it 
would be impossible to evade the intentions 
of the Legislature. He hoped it would be 
considered, whether it was not possible 
to prohibit the issue of any notes which 
were not multiples of the 5/. note. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison} submitted, that it 
was important that the noble Lord should 
make it understood what would be the 
effect of the alteration. Did he understand 
that the proposition would have the effect 
attributed to it by the right hon. Gentle- 
man? For if all 5/. notes might be con- 
vertible into gold, it would make a most 
material alteration. He would go so far as 
to say, that it would put an end to most of 
the inconvenience apprehended from the 
noble Lord’s plan, and to all its advantages. 
He hoped that the noble Lord would, 
before entering into the discussion, give 
the Committee full information of the ex- 
tent to which he supposed the alteration 
would go. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the hon. 
Gentlemen need not be alarmed—no de. 
mand would be made on the country 
banker which the country banker would 
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not get rid of by issuing notes for five 
guineas instead of 5/. 

Mr. Robinson siid, with respect to the 
two last Resolutions, the noble Lord’s (Lord 
Althorp’s ) object, he supposed, was to 
avoid any disetissién upon them until those 
more immediately affecting the renewal of 
the charter were completed ; but as there 
was a greater diversity of opinion upon 
those two Resolutions than on all the 
others, he would suggest their withdrawal 
altogether, in order that the others might 
be proceeded with. At present those two 
Resolutions would greatly cimbarrass the 
question of the renewal of the charter, and 
it might, therefore, be difficult to get 
through thei this Session. He could not 
see what nevessity there was, in discussing 
the renewal of the charter, to consider all 
the circumstances respecting Joint-stock 
Banks. The latter, he would submit, had 
better be left for discussion carly in the 
next Session. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson thought, that all 
this discussion arose from the misunder- 
standing of the object in view by making 
Bank of England notes a legal tender. If 
hon. Members would refer to the evidence 
before the House, they would see that in 
1825 the danger of running the Bank dry 
for gold arose not from the demand for 
gold to mect the Bank notes, but to enable 
the country bankers to be prepared to pay 
their deposits. In most of the districts, 
the amount of notes issued by the country 
bankers bore but a small proportion to the 
amount of their deposits and engagements, 
for which they were obliged to provide in 
times of pressure, by applying to the Bank 
of England for bullion. It was to guard 
against such a danger, that it was thought 
utlvisable to make notes a legal tender, and 
not in reference to the amount of notes 
of country bankers, which bore so small 
a proportion to their other cnyagements. 
The fact was, that in a moment of com- 
mercial panic, the country bankers came up 
to London, and, as was the case in the 
year 1825, they asked, not simply for sove- 
reigns to pay their notes, which never 
could wholly be returned on them—for he 
believed, during that panic, the amount of 
notes returned bore but a small proportion 
to the amount of paper in circulation—but 
they asked for gold, to be prepared to mect 
all their other engagements. Many country 
bankers, having a circulation of only 15,000/., 
ar 20,000/. in notes, required as much 
as 100,000 sovereigns to enable them to 
meet those engagements. Thus the Bank 
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of England was constantly in this situation 
—namely, it must be prepared in a period 
of panic to deal out gold, not only to meet 
the demand occasioned by the returning of 
country totes, but also to mect all the 
country bankers’ anticipations of a demand 
to the amount of their deposits. This fact 
made it advisable, that the Bank of England 
notes should be declared a legal tender. If 
that were done, he believed all difficulty 
and all danger would be avoided. 

Sir John Wroltesley would not new dis- 
cuss that important point, whether Bank of 
England notes should be made a legal 
tender. Certainly it was not called for by 
the country bankers. He did not speak in 
their name ; but he must say, in his own 
opinion, it would not be beneficial. He 
thought it would tend, in the opinion 
of the public, very much to depreciate the 
country bank-notes, if it was known that 
those notes could not be paid in the way in 
which they had hitherto been paid—in 
gold. He could not agree with his hon. 
friend, that the measure would be of any 
advantage whatever to the country bankers. 
As was stated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
their notes were not numerous; and on 
i panic, the deposits were not called for. 
Country bankers could not give interest on 
the deposits made with them, and, at 
the same time, have gold ready to pay 
those deposits at a short notice. He was 
sure that no prudent country banker would 
ever take deposits without an engagement 
that they should not be removed except 
after a certain notice. 

Sir George Phillips said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had forgotten that when the 
run on the Bank of England was made in 
1826, the 1/7. country bank-notes were in 
circulation, and the Bank of England had 
no Id. notes to issue in the stead of them. 
At present its 5/. notes would serve as well 
us sovereigns to pay country bank-notes. 
The proposed plan would make a legal 
tender of its 5/. notes. The bankers said, 
that there was now no opportunity of 
making a run on the Bank, as there were 
no 1/. notes in circulation. At present the 
Bank of England notes for 5/. were sup- 
ported by the whole credit of the Bank ; 
but if the Bank itself were to be doubted, 
it would be no good making the Bank of 
England notes a legal tender. He must 
say, that he looked upon the Resolution 
making Bank of England notes a legal 
tender, as having a tendency again to ex- 
pose us to a Bank Restriction Act, and to 
wl those cvils and dangers which we had 
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already encountered. When he first heard 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make Bank of England notes a 
legal tender, the impression on his mind 
was surprise and some doubts of its advan- 
tage. The more he had considered it the 
more he was convinced that it was not 
required. He could not see the necessity 
of making any altcration in the present 
system. No facts had been mentioned to 
show that it was necessary ; on the con- 
trary, he thought it would be disadvan- 
tageous. Suppose a run were made on the 
country bankers; they had now the Bank 
of England to apply to ; it was stable and 
solid; and what advantage could be obtained 
by making its notes a legal tender? If the 
country bankers offered Bank of England 
notes, nobody would reject them. If the 
run were for gold, and Bank of England 
notes were not liked, the proposed plan 
could only put off the evil for a day or 
tio. The notes of the Bank of England 
obtained from the country bankers could 
be sent to the Bank of England. The 
consequence, too, of that would be, that 
the whole pressure, part of which was now 
borne by country bankers, would be thrown 
on the Bank of England ; and that pressure 
would be exclusively for gold. A demand 
of that kind, coming from the whole coun- 
try, would be greater than the Bank could 
resist. ‘The more he reflected on the sub- 
ject, the more he was struck with the 
danger of interfering unnecessarily with 
the present system. After going through 
great suffering, we had got a currency 
established on the precious metals—it was 
stable and safe; and why should it be 
meddled with? It was most unwise to 
tamper with it—most unwise to interfere 
with it, by making the Bank of England 
note a legal tender. ‘The currency was at 
present stable, and why run the risk of 
involving the country in ruin? At present 
the country bankers were the means of 
distributing through the country a copious 
supply of credit ; and if they were destroyed, 
and the supply were not so copious as at 
present, what would be the consequence ? 
The consequence, he believed, would be, 
that the people would demand the 1/. notes. 
If that demand were complied with, the 
consequence of that again would be another 
Bank Restriction Act, and all the evils 
which followed in its train. He was ex- 
tremely sorry that such a measure had been 
proposed. He spoke doubtfully, indeed, 
of its effects, for he observed that there was 
a great difference of opinion among the 
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best informed nien. Another point occurred 
to him. It was stited in the evidetice 
taken before the Committce Iast Session, 
by his friend, tlie lion. meniber for Walsall 
(Mr. Forster), and Mr. Stuckey, that there 
was a time when the people in their neigh- 
bourhoods liatl doubts about Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and that they had been supported 
by the credit of these country bankers. But 
suppose that such a doubt should arise alter 
the Bank of England notes were maile a 
legal tender—and suppose that the effect 
of his noble friend’s plan would be, ds he 
beliéved, to put an end to country bankers, 
on what then could the Bank of England 
notes rest? At present the credit of the 
country bankers supported those notes ; 
but when they were gone, the Bank of 
England notes would have nothing to rest 
on. He maintained that, in the country, 
the banker there supported the credit of 
the Bank of England. He had no doubt, 
that his noble friend (Lord Althorp) had 
done his duty in making the proposition, 
and he had only done his duty in diselos- 
ing his opposition to the principle of making 
bank-notes a legal tender. 

Mr. Baring adverted to the vaticties of 
opinion which were entertained on this 
subject, which made it extremely desirable 
to be very cautious in forthing and express- 
ing an opinion. It was, however, the con- 
viction of his mind that our paper currency 
would not be safe unless the Bank of Eng- 
land paper were made a legal tender. On 
that ground he should support the Resolu- 
tion. He understood that the noble Lord 
had made, at an earlicr period of the even- 
ing, what he (Mr. Baring) thought an 
improper concession. He supported the 
Resolution, not on the grounds that it 
would operate as a relaxation of the cur- 
rency, but because it was his conviction 
that the country could not have the full 
advantage—and which it was most desir- 
able should be extended—of the circulation 
of paper, unless there was some security 
that we should not be exposed to those 
continual changes in prices, and those con- 
tinual difficulties to which we had been 
exposed, and which might be avoided, by 
enabling the country bankers to ofler the 
Bank of England notes as a complete pay- 
ment. Gentlemen were alarmed at the 
sound of the Bank Restriction Act, but let 
them consider what was proposed. It was 
not to make a legal tender of Bank of 

ingland notes in place of specic—it was 
only removing the demand on the Bank 
one step. The country bankers would give 
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Bank of England notes instead of gold, but 
gold might be obtained for Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and they might be securely 
converted into specie at some place or other. 
The bankers of the city of London, who 
were as respectable and wealthy as any 
race of men in existence, made their pay- 
ments by means of the Bank of England. 
If any gentleman was to go to a banker in 
Lombard-street, and present his check for 
50,000/., and demand cash, the banker 
would not give him gold over his counter ; 
he would give an order or note on the 
Bank of England for the money, where it 
would be obtained. That was not a denial 
of payment in specie. He saw, then, that 
the proposed plan was only making the 
parties who desired specie take one step 
more before obtaining it. An additional 
security would be given to the paper cur- 
rency of the country—the security of the 
Bank of England, and an assurance, founded 
on its credit, that gold might be had on 
being asked for there, though not paid in 
the first instance. The measure was not 
introduced for the benefit of the country 
bankers ; but it was a desideratum to keep 
out as much paper as possible, and to pre- 
vent those panics or frights which some- 
times arose, from damaging the Bank of 
England. It was to guard against such 
fears, by giving those who were alarmed 
a delay of twenty-four hours in getting 
gold, that he thought the measure good. 
Any Gentleman must be fastidious to say, 
that such a measure would injure the credit 
of the Bank, or endanger the stability of 
the currency. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir George Phillips) said, that we had 
at present a stable currency, founded, as 
all currency ought to be, on the precious 
metals ; and that it was not good to alter 
it from any crotchets of any man. But 
what security, or what stability was there 
in 1825? Then we had the beautiful cur- 
rency, which the hon. Gentleman thought 
so secure ; but when the pressure came, it 
was found wanting. In fair weather, and 
under ordinary circumstances, it was stable 
and secure enough, but not when it was 
tried. So the hon. Gentleman might go 
to sca in some tub of a ship, and find it 
safe enough in fine weather, but when the 
gale came, he would find her unfit to stand 
the sea. We were only saved with our 
beautiful currency from thumping on the 
rocks by a miracle in 1826—that of the 
discovery of a box of 1/. notes. With these 
facts before them he could not say that our 
currency was the best possible. Setting 
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aside all reasoning and all theory, experi- 
ence showed them, that our present currency 
did not deserve the description given of it 
by the hon. Baronet. The panic and diffi- 
culties of 1826 were yet fresh in their 
recollection ; and it was to make a provision 
against a recurrence of them that the noble 
Lord made his proposition. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the country bankers ; 
but he believed that they would find them- 
selves in no comfortable situation if the 
credit of the Bank of England were to fail. 
There was no practical man in all Lom- 
bard-street-—and there were no more prac- 
tical and respectable men in the Empire— 
who would not tell the hon. Gentleman, 
that nothing would be more dangcrous 
than for any banker to boast of being able 
to fulfil his engagements without the sup- 
port of the Bank of England. In fact, it 
was the great credit of the Bank of Eng- 
land which was the foundation of all indi- 
vidual security. Any attempts made against 
the security of the Bank of England would 
find it unassailable. The most solid of the 
country banks would not be solvent but 
for the Bank of England. It would be 
impossible that the currency could be placed 
on a safe footing, except by relying on the 
Bank of England. It seemed to him most 
unfortunate to assert, that the Bank of 
England might get into discredit without 
the assistance of the country bankers. It 
was the duty of the House, in renewing 
the Bank of England Charter, to render 
events of the description of those of 1826 
impossible. The great object was to guard 
against such events—to stop the panic 
among the people, and secure the Bank 
against danger. It was the demands made 
on the Bank of England, to provide against 
the demands on account of deposits, as the 
right hon. Gentleman stated, which caused 
the principal run on the Bank. He ad- 
mitted, that the bank-notes returned were 
not of so much importance. In panies, the 
country bankers were obliged to be pre- 
pared for the demands for their deposits ; 
and, on this account, he was prepared to 
support the plan. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the argument was, 
that the abundance of small notes stimu- 
lated undue speculation, and that an issue 
of one and two pound notes had the eflect 
of encouraging the departure of coin from 
the kingdom, and whenever a crisis arrived, 
whenever there was a commercial panic, all 
the deposits were immediately demanded in 
gold, because the depositors had no confi- 
dence in a paper currency. But his hon. 
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friend, the member for Essex (Mr. Baring), 
had no right to assume that the paper cur- 
rency was the same now as it was for- 
merly. One and two pound notes were 
now prohibited, and consequently a more 
equal diffusion of gold currency was se- 
cured, whilst the existing paper was con- 
vertible into coin on demand. There was 
now, therefore, no risk of any commercial 
panic similar to that of 1825; for the 
inducement that formerly prevailed 7 
longer existed. His hon. friend said, 

was s highly desirable to secure the a 
against the effects of political excitement. 
His hon. friend was quite right in mak- 
ing that statement, and he admitted that 
some advantages would accrue to the 
country by establishing unlimited confi- 
dence in the Bank of England. Everything 
which tended to confidence and security in 
the country was good ; but was it possible 
to give this confidence by an Act of Parlia- 
ment? His hon. friend had referred to 
the confidence placed in bankers’ checks on 
the Bank of England. True, but whence 
did that entire confidence arise? Because 
there was no interference of an Act of Par- 
liament. As Burke had said, commercial 
confidence gave bankers’ checks a currency 
on the Exchange, because they had none in 
Westminster-hall. All depended on com- 
mercial confidence ; and if his hon. friend 
were to pass a law to force people to place 
confidence in checks, the result would be 
directly opposite to his wishes. His hon. 
friend had also referred to the want of con- 
fidence which risk of war or convulsion was 
likely to produce ; but where, he would 
ask, was that want of confidence likely first 
to arise? Not in remote country towns, 
but in London. Much, too, had been 
spoken of the advantages resulting from 
the intermediate step necessary to be taken 
before obtaining gold ; but what had been 
the effect of this in the case of the Scotch 
banks which had issued notes with an 
optional clause? The Scotch banks for- 
merly issued notes which contained a clause 
giving them the option either of paying 
their notes on demand, or six months after 
sight, giving interest in the meanwhile. 
‘The results of this, as Adam Smith stated, 
was, though the banks were perfectly sol- 
vent, that. the exchange was against Dum- 
fries as compared to Carlisle, full four per 
cent, on account of these notes. Take the 
case of a banker at Plymouth, who pays his 
notes in Bank of England paper: the person 
who received them, ‘though he wanted gold 
to embark for Portugal or the West- Indic Ss, 
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would not be able to get a guinea without 
travelling or sending “all the way to Lon. 
don. ‘The form was preserved; and if a 
panic should arise, he was satisfied that the 
greatest mischief would result, because the 
country banker would rely on a false secu- 
rity. He did not see any reason why the 
proposed interference with country bankers 
should take place. He would say, let the 
country bankers issue notes convertible into 
metallic currency, and let them provide 
what securities might be thought right for 
the deposits put into their hands, but give 
them the right of claiming notice of the 
withdrawal of any deposit. This would be 
much better than compelling them to pay 
in bank paper. Besides, how open was 
this plan to evasion! As there was no 
bank note under 5/., depositors would only 
have to draw as many checks as they 
pleased for 4/, 19s., and they could compel 
payment in metallic currency. This, of 
course, would not be resorted to on ordinary 
occasions ; but, then, on ordinary occasions, 
there was no danger. The object in view 
was to provide against the effects of a panic, 
whether general or partial ; and when this 
existed, nothing in the world could prevent 
depositors from resorting to every possible 
expedient to withdraw their deposits and 
obtain payment in the only currency in 
which they could place confidence. The 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared utterly to have discarded from 
their consideration: the various means of 
evasion to which this plan wasopen. The 
noble Lord came down to the House to- 
night, and, much to his surprise, proposed 
that 5/. notes should be convertible into 
gold on demand, and this was a most seri- 
ous and important alteration. The effect of it 
would be this—to give a direct legislative 

premium on the withholding of: 5/. notes from 
the market. It would also, in his opinion, 
operate most injuriously on the country 
bankers in a time of panic. For the whole 
scope of this Bill was, to induce country 
bankers not to keep gold in their coffers, 
but to rely on the Bank of England for 
supplying them with the means of meeting 
all demands ; and if a panic were to arise, 
the bankers would come up to town and 
carry back, not gold, but Bank-notes. 
What, however, would those bankers say 
when they found the holders of all Bank 
of England 5/. notes pressing them for gold, 
which they most assuredly would do? The 
noble Lord had, indeed, said, that no man 
was to take two 5/. notes together and claim 
gold for them, because that would, in fact, 
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be demanding gold for 10/.; but what 
would the noble Lord say, if the holder of 
several 5/. notes were to present one at the 
interval of every half-hour—or suppose 
he had 50/.in 5/. notes, and were to employ 
all his servants in obtaining payment for 
these separately—how would he prevent it ? 
The noble Lord kad proposed another very 
important regulation—that the notes of the 
Bank of England should be payable only 
at the places where they were issued. 
According to this, the whole issue by a 
branch bank would be payable only in the 
town where it was issued. But he would 
look at it further. What security had they 
that the Bank of England would continue 
to employ branch banks at all? Why 
should it? If, indeed, Government issued 
this currency, it might say, we do it with 
no view to profit-—we seek only the gene- 
ral interests of the country, which would 
be benefited even were the system carried 
on at a partial loss. But the Bank of Eng- 
land was in a very different situation. It 
was a Company established for the purpose 
of profit, and owed duties to the proprietors 
of Bank Stock. By the provision for 
the formation of Joint-Stock Companies, a 
direct imducement was held out to with- 
draw the branch banks, for the Bank of 
England would find it much more econo- 
mical to employ Joint-Stock Banks, with a 
few partners as agents for the cireulation of 
their notes, than to keep up their branch 
banks. The consequence would be, that 
Bank of England paper would be payable 
in London only. Yet this paper was to 
circulate in every part of England. Under 
such cireumstances, no Act of Parliament 
could vive confidence to a curreney which 
had no intrinsic value even were it issued 
by an institution which had ten times the 
stock, and which was ten times more sol- 
vent, than the Bank of England. This 
would inevitably lead to an agio on gold. 
Only suppose a man in the country wanted 
to leave England, or for any other oecasion 
to convert 500/. into gold—he would be 
unable to get his notes exchanged except in 
London—that man would readily give a 
preminm for gold. Tt was important also 
to consider what eficct making Bank of 
England notes a legal tender would have 
in promoting forgery? It would be most 
difficnlt to detect forgeries of bank-notes 
at a distance of 200 miles from the persons 
who alone were competent to distinguish 
them. The time at which the noble Lord 


proposed this measure was equally objec- 
About two months ago his hon. 
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friend, the member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
M. Attwood) proposed an inquiry into the 
currency, with a view to its relaxation. 
The noble Lord negatived the proposition, 
and moved a Resolution, declaring his 
determination to adhere to the standard ; 
but at the same time said, he would appoint 
two Committees—one to investigate the 
state of agriculture, the other that of com- 
merce, which Committees had since assidu- 
ously prosecuted their inquiries, and had 
particularly directed their attention to the 
effects of the banking and currency system 
on trade and agriculture. What a mockery, 
however, were these Committees, when the 
noble Lord would not condescend to wait 
for their Reports—now, doubtless, nearly 
ready—but came forward and proposed this 
great alteration in the currency, without 
paying the slightest attention to their sug- 
gestions. He was never so surprised as 
when the noble Lord and his colleagues 
proposed this alteration, so repugnant to 
their former principles. He had always 
understood the doctrine of the noble Lord 
to be—* Issue what paper you please, only 
let it be payable on al and in a me- 
tallic currency ;” but to take up one parti- 
cular class of paper, and propose to destroy 
all other classes, in order that this might 
circulate on their ruin, was the most extra- 
ordinary proposal he had ever heard. One 
and two pound notes ought not to be 
issued because they interfered with the gold 
currency, but beyond that he thought it 
right to have no check beyond that of 
immediate convertibility. Ele agreed with 
a writer of great eminence on this subject, 
whose opinion was the more worthy of con- 
fidence because it had been confirmed by 
subsequent events. Adam Smith said— 
“Tt were better, perhaps, that no Bank- 
notes were issued in any part of the king- 
dom for a smailer sum than 5/. Paper 
money would then, probably, confine itself 
in every part of the kingdom to the cireu- 
lation between the different dealers, as 
much as it docs at present in London, 
where no Bank-notes are issued under 
10/. value ; 5/. being, in most parts of the 
kingdom, a sum which, though it will 
purchase, perhaps, little more than half 
the quantity of goods, is as much con- 
sidered, and is as seldom spent all at once, 
as 10/. are amidst the profuse expense 
of London. Where paper money, it is 
to be observed, is pretty much confined to 
the circulation between dealers and dealers, 
as at London, there is always plenty of 
gold and silver. Where it extends itself 
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to a considerable part of the circulation 
between dealers and consumers, as in 
Scotland, and still more in North America, 
it banishes gold and silver almost entirely 
from the country ; almost all the ordinary 
transactions of its interior commerce being 
thus carried on by paper.” The same 
author also said, at the conclusion of his 
chapter on metallic and paper currency— 
“If bankers are restrained from issuing 
any circulating bank-notes or notes pay: able 
to the bearer, “fox less than a certain sum, 
and if they are subjected to the obliga- 
tion of an immediate and unconditional 
payment of such bank-notes as soon as 
presented, their trade may with safety, to 
the public, be rendered in all other 
respects perfectly free. The late multipli- 
sation of Banking Companics in both parts 
of the United Kingdom—an event by 
which many people have been much 
alarmed—instead of diminishing, increases 
the security of the public. It obliges all 
of them to be more circumspect in their 
conduct, and, by not extending their cur- 
rency beyond its due proportion to their 
‘ash, to guard themselves against those 
maligious runs, which the rivalship of so 
many competitors is always ready to bring 
upon them. It restrains the circulation of 
each particular Company within a narrower 
circle, and reduces their circulating notes 
to a smaller number. By dividing the 
whole circulation into a greater number of 
parts, the failure of any one © ompany—an 
accident which in the course of things must 
sometimes happen — becomes of less canse- 
quence to the public. ‘This free competi- 
tion, too, obliges all bankers to be more 
liberal in their dealings with their custom- 
ers, lest their rivals should carry them 
away. Jn general, if any branch of trade, 
‘any division of labour, be advantageous 
to the public—the freer and more general 
the compe ‘tition, it will always he the more 
so.” "This was the reasoning of Adam 
Smith, a priori, fifty or sixty years ago ; 
and the system which he recommended 
the best which could be established, now 
existed in this country, and that was the 
system which the noble Lord proposed to 
change. The noble Lord now, on the Ist 
of July, without waiting for the R Reports of 
the two Committees he had appointed, 
came forward with one of the most startling 
propositions he had ever heard, founded on 
the most slender body of argument possible . 
The noble Lord said, it was all to prevent 
panic: but no Act of Parliament could pre- 
vent panics. ‘The noble Lord might depend 
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upon it the people would never place con. 
fidence in Bank paper, merely because an 
Act of Parliament called on them to do so. 
The noble Lord might be assured, that the 
confidence would not be obtained for a 
paper currency, founded on a compulsory 
enactment. 

Mr. Pouleit Thomson could assure the 
Committee, that he agreed with the right 
! hon. Gentleman as to the necessity of ap- 
| proaching this question with the greatest 
care. He felt all the difficulties of the 
question, and was perfectly ready to give 
every attention to the argun yents which 
might be urged against the view of the 
question which he took. The right hon. 
Gentleman, on a former ocgasion, laid 
down, in the most distinct manner—-and 
every Gentleman must admit the import- 
ance of it—the necessity of disting zuishing 
between the difficulties which might arise as 
regarded the circulation from commercial or 
political causes. He wished that the right 
hon. Gentleman had kept this distinction 
in mind, but it appeared to him, that 
in the speech he had just made, the right 
hon. Gentleman had confounded them. 
The right hon. Gentleman had throug- 
out the ¢ greater part of his argument, con-. 
fined himself to what he supposed would 
happen in periods of excitement. He was 
ready at onee to admit, that there was 
nothing i in this measure to provide against 
political alarm; and indeed he had no 
hesitation in saying, that it was impossible 
that the paper currency of any country 
could be made perfectly secure against 
periods of political alarm, when conve rtible 
into gold, He believed, that no bank of 
issue was ever established in any country— 
with perhaps the single exception of the Bank 
of Franee—which did not circulate its 
paper with a view to profit ; that is, no 
bank which retained in its coffers gold to 
the full amount of its notes in circulation, 
but vet only such an amount of gold as, 
upon the best calculation, it was probable 
would be demanded in exchange for notes. 
Tt wasan absurdity to suppose that any bank 
—he it the Bank of England, or a country 
bank, or a Joint Stock bank—could keep 
gold in its coflers to the full amount of its 
liabilities. If that were to be done, lest 
inconvenience should be experienced in 
times of political excitement, all profit 
would be put an end to, and there would 
he no inducement to establish banks of issue. 
It was, therefore, most true, that there was 
nothing in this plan to secure the Bank of 
England against periods of political excite- 
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ment. That was a condition which must 
always remain utterly unattainable. The 
question, then, resolved itself into this, whe- 
ther the system now proposed, did not afford 
material safe-guards to the circulation of 
the Bank of England. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated a number of reasons 
which he supposed would prevent the 
success of this plan. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that the present measure would 
seriously affect the country bankers, and 
materially interfere with their issues. He 
denied that, and he could by no possibility, 
conceive how the country banker could be 
affected by this measure. The country 
banker, as regarded the legal tender, would 
remain as before. As his hon. friend, the 
member for Whitehaven, said, the country 
banker, wishing to fulfil his engagements, 
must send—as he is obliged to do now— 
his securities up to London, to obtain gold 
or Bank of England notes; and of course, 
therefore, he must be at some expense to 
discharge hisengagements. It wasimmaterial 
to him whether he paid in gold or Bank of 
‘ngland notes. The only difference would 
be, that he would procure Bank of England 
notes for his securities, whereas formerly he 
obtained gold. He said, then, that the Go- 
vernment did notintend to provide by law for 
thesecurity of country banks ; theonly suffi- 
cient security for them being, that they 
should not enter into engagements which 
they were not prepared to fulfil. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, “ That one 
effect would be to induce the country 
bankers not to keep gold.” ‘There was 
nothing in the measure holding out any 
such inducement. It was possible that 
country bankers, in consequence of not 
having to pay their notes of above 5/. in 
gold, might keep less gold in their coffers ; 
but he was by no means satisfied that such 
would be the case. In his opinion a coun- 
try banker would keep nearly, or quite as 
much gold as at present, as it was obvious 
that he must provide himself with sufficient 
gold to accommodate his customers. It 
would be the interest of the country banker 
to keep as much gold as would supply his 
customers ; and, if he did not, his customers 
would not continue their accounts with him 
—so that it appeared to him that there 
would be very little difference in the amount 
of gold, that they would keep. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said, that the coun- 
try bankers had a manifest advantage in 
keeping Bank of England notes instead of 
gold. But they had no advantage in one 
case more than in the other. He challenged 
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the right hon. Baronet to show what ad- 
vantage they would have in making their 
payments in Bank of England notes instead 
of gold. The country banker would still 
have to pay every 5/. note he issued in 
gold; and would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tell him that any possible dis- 
advantage which could result from the 
country banker keeping gold, would induce 
him to forego the advantage he obtained by 
issuing 5/. notes? The only occasion upon 
which he would be enabled to pay in paper 
was when hisnotes were largeinamount ; for 
hemust pay his 5/.notes ingold. Now, what 
advantage could'a country banker derive from 
keeping Bank of England notes instead of 
gold? The only possible advantage would 
be, that there would be a slight additional 
charge on the conveyance of the gold to 
him above that of the carriage of the notes. 
The circulation of the 5/. notes of a coun- 
try banker must be a very worthless and 
unprofitable matter, if it were not worth 
sending up to London for gold for the pay- 
ment of them. Another argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman was, that by this plan 
the country bankers would be taught and 
induced to rely too much on the Bank of 
England. But, at present, a country banker 
relied upon the Bank of England for sup- 
plies of cash: he sent his securities up to 
London, and he had sent down to him, in 
return either Bankof England notesor gold. 
That state of things would continue: and 
if a country banker were not called upon to 
pay in gold, he might prefer paper to be 
sent downtohim. At the same time, there 
would be every inducement for him to 
keep an ample supply of gold in his coffers. 
But he confessed he did not perceive what 
there was in this plan to make the relation 
between the country banker and _ the 
Bank of England stricter than at present. 
It appeared to him that the right hon. 
Baronet had overlooked the arguments 
which really bore upon the question. The 
fact was, as stated by the hon. member for 
[’ssex, that making Bank of England notes 
a legal tender in payment of country notes, 
was only meant as a protection against the 
mischievous consequences of a commercial 
panic. He did not wish to dwell on any 
question of this delicate nature; but he 
did not see any security in the Bank of 
England supplying its notes, unless they 
were made a legal tender in the country. It 
was well known that during the panic, the 
demand for gold by the country bankers on 
the Bank of England, was far beyond their 
wants. It was in fact, equal to the entire 
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amount of their issues, from a desire on 
their part, to be prepared to pay every one 
of their notes in gold. On this point he 
could refer to the evidence of Mr. Horsley 
Palmer, who gave a most lucid description 
of the transactions of the time. The right 
hon. Gentleman read the following extract: 


Was not the consequence of that--the 
general distrust—that all the country bankers 
that remained solvent, but who were, from ac- 
cidental circumstances, in the state of discredit 
you have described, were obliged to come 
upon you for specie to meet their engagements, 
and to meet the fears and apprehensions they 
entertained of what might possibly come upon 
them ?—There were very extensive demands 
made by the country bankers direct upon the 
Bank ; but I presume that it was equally large 
by country bankers upon their London corre- 
spondents. 

And that gold coin was sent to every coun- 
try town in the kingdom ?—I believe so, 

Did not the banks of Scotland equally fall 
upon the Bank of England at the same time ? 
—Certainly. 

At the time that took place, was there any 
doubt or any discredit attaching to the 
Bank of England throughout that transaction ? 
—None. 

Had not the Bank of England specie 
sufficient to meet any demand that might arise 
from the simple difficulty of the foreign ex- 
changes ?—Certainly, the foreign exchanges 
had risen, and were in favour of the country. 

Did not the very fact of the distress in the 
interior produce a revulsion of the foreign ex- 
changes and bring money into the country ?— 
Immediately. 

But, still was there no such a drain of specie 
from the Bank that even that return of money 
from abroad was hardly sufficient to meet the 
demand from the country ?—From the diffi- 
culty of getting the necessary supply of coin 
from the Mint. 

So that, at that time, when the Bank 
was deemed so low, still the specie had not 
gone out of the country, but was in the coffers 
of the country bankers ?>—Certainly, in the pos- 
session of the public. 


Such was the evidence of Mr. Horsley 
Palmer. It was well known that such was 
the demand for gold during the panic, that 
the Bank was run within a few hours of 
its deposits ; and it was perfectly clear both 
from this evidence, and from every other 
testimony, that at that time the exchanges 
were in favour of this country, and gold 
was sent to England from the Continent. 
It was evident, then, that a great portion 
of those inconveniences to which the coun- 
try was then exposed might have been 
avoided. ‘The Bank, therefore, had not to 
meet demands for bullion or gold to be sent 
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abroad, but only for the use of the country 
bankers. Now what was the nature of the 
demand of the country banker? ‘The de- 
mand, at a period of panic, was uot propor- 
tionate to what it is in times of tranquillity. 
It was not in proportion to the paper that 
the country banker might have issued, but 
to every security which he might have given, 
and to the full extent of his engagements. 
A country banker had, at such a period, to 
saleulate that he might be called upon to 
pay all his deposits, and to meet all his en- 
gagements, in gold. The consequence 
during the panic, was, that the run on the 
Bank of England for gold was far beyond 
the necessities of the demand; so that it 
was by no means an unusual case to see 
packages of gold which had been forwarded 
by the Bank of England to country bankers 
returned unopened. Indeed, it was well 
known that thousands—nay, some hundreds 
of thousands—of sovereigns were sent down 
to country bankers, which were returned 
untouched and unpacked, but which were 
merely provided as a security against the 
run which might arise. In one case, which 
came within his own knowledge, a gentle- 
man, who issued not more than between 
20,000/. and 30,000/. in notes obtained 
100,000 sovereigns, in order that he might 
be perfectly prepared ; and this money was 
returned untouched, when the run was 
over. But the danger to the Bank was 
not the less imminent, . because the fears of 
the holders, of country notes were unneces- 
sarily great. ‘The main advantage of the pre- 
sent plan, then, was, that in timesof ordinary 
occurrences, the circulation of the country 
would go on just as at present, as regarded 
the country bankers. ‘They, of course, 
would be anxious to accommodate their 
customers, and would, therefore, always 
keep a considerable quantity of gold in 
their coffers, and sufficient to supply: the or- 
dinary demand of the country. At the same 
time in an extraordinary emergency, such 
as that of the general want of confidence 
in 1825—he hoped that such a calamitous 
event would not occur again; and he be- 
lieved that this plan would go far to pre- 
vent it—the country banker, instead of tak- 
ing down gold for the extraordinary demand, 
would only keep gold to the extent of a 
little more than the ordinary demand of 
his customers, and would provide himself 
with Bank of England notes for the prob- 
able extraordinary demand. At a time 
of commercial or political panic, persons 
often hastened to the country bank and 
withdrew their balances, and returned them 
yi 
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at the end of two or three days. There. 
fore, the country banker was obliged to 
provide for cases of this nature; and one 
advantage of the plan they were discussing 
was, that notes could easily be procured to 
provide for such demands, and prevent the 
extraordinary demand for gold. Some 
measure of this sort was absolutely neces- 
sary for the security of a bank of issue, 
like the Bank of England. The right 
hon. Gentleman and other hon. Members, 
had stated many disadvantages which, 
in their opinions, were likely to result 
from this measure ; but most of them ap- 
peared to be greatly exaggerated, or with- 
out foundation. The right hon. Baronet 
stated, that he was satisfied that if this 
measure were carried, before a very short 
time had elapsed, there would be an 
agio on gold in the remoter parts of the 
country. He did not think that this would 
be the case ; and he believed that his hon. 
friend, the member for Warwickshire (Sir 
George Phillips), would bear him out in 
stating that there had been no difficulty in 
procuring gold for Bank of England notes 
in Manchester. [An Hon. Member: But 
they are not a legal tender.] The hon. 
Gentleman said, that Bank of England 
notes were not now a legal tender; but 
that fact would make no difference, for the 
same facilities would still exist for affording 
a supply of gold, without an agzo. A Bank 
of England note was not a legal tender at 
Manchester, and yet it was received as an 
equivalent for the same amount of gold. 
The same thing happencd in 1827, previous 
to the establishment of branch banks. His 
hon. friend had stated, that before 1827, 
there was no difficulty in getting gold for 
notes at Manchester. But what would be 
the greater difficulty under this law, than 
there existed previous to the establishment 
of the branch bank at Manchester? ‘There 
was no difliculty experienced, now, in 
getting gold for Bank of England notes, 
in those places where there were no branch 
banks. At present a man at Leicester 
might have a 5/. note of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; and if the right hon. Baronet’s argu- 
ment were good for anything, the man 
would be liable to a charge for agio, if he 
got it changed, but no one ever heard of such 
a charge at that place ; nor did he believe 
it ever would arise. He repeated that his 


hon. friend, whose opinion on the subject, 
from his long residence in Lancashire, was 
entitled to every attention, said—that there 
never was any difficulty experienced in 
getting gold for Bank of England notes in 
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that county, previous to or since the estab- 
lishment of the branch banks, and that no 
one ever heard of a charge for changing a 
note, on the ground of the greater expense 
of sending down gold than Bank of Eng- 
land notes. As at present there was no 
agio for gold at Manchester, he conceived 
that when the Bill passed, there would 
be no agio charged there. But, then, said 
the right hon. Gentleman, look to Scot- 
land. There was a difference of four per 
cent in the exchange between Carlisle and 
Dumfries. That was in bills; but it ap- 
peared to him, that there must be some 
error in the statement of a difference of 
four per cent between Carlisle and Scot- 
land. [Sir Robert Peel: it was the state- 
ment of Adam Smith.] He could not help 
feeling that there must have been some 
extraordinary circumstances attending the 
transaction. ‘The charge for agio could 
not be greater than the expense of sending 
gold from one place to the other; and, 
therefore, the charge for agio, between 
Carlisle and Scotland, could never amount 
to the sum stated by the right hon. Gentle - 
man, unless their was something peculiar 
in the transaction. The statement referred 
to notes having an optional clause, and 
probably the charge for interest was to be 
calculated, as part of this four per cent. 
The agio was only the equivalent of the 
expense of sending gold from London ; and 
when they found that Bank of England 
notes in Lancashire are—and were, pre- 
vious to the establishment of the branch 
banks—convertible into gold without an 
agio, he did not conceive that an agiv could 
exist under this Bill. ‘There was one point 
dwelt upon by the right hon. Baronet, on 
which he fell into a complete fallacy, and 
to which he would take the liberty of ad- 
verting. The right hon. Baronet, in taking 
up what fell from his hon. friend, the 
member for Essex, respecting the circula- 
tion of 1825, said, that the making Bank 
of England notes a legal tender, would 
have the effect of driving gold out of the 
circulation. The right hon. Baronet seemed 
to argue as if we were to have 1/. and 2. 
notes as a legal tender, the effect of which 
certainly might be as he stated ; but there 
were to be no Bank of England notes in 
circulation of a less value than the country 
notes. He could not imagine how gold 
would be driven out of circulation, or the 
security of the country banks be diminished 
by this measure. At present the country 
banker did not keep a much greater or less 
amount of gold in his possession than en- 
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abled him to pay his notes in gold, or to 
meet the demands of his customers. He 
could not conceive how it was possible that 
the measure could operate in the way the 
right hon. Baronet supposed. The only 
way that the country banker could dis- 
charge his obligations, and change his notes 
into coin was, by sending up to London to 
convert his securities into money. If there 
were a large demand for gold for the coun- 
try circulation, he was obliged to obtain 
fresh supplies from the market in London. 
The gold, in periods of distress or excite- 
ment, did not find its way back into the 
coffers of the country banker; for in those 
periods he paid much more gold than he 
received, as his notes crowded in; all the 
gold that he required he must procure from 
London. He could readily conceive a 
state of things in which gold might be cir- 
culating all round a country bank, and yet 
the country banker might not be able to 
obtain gold on the spot to satisfy the demands 
on him for it. That this measure had a 
tendency to drive gold out of circulation, 
or to ruin the country bankers—was to him 
perfectly unintelligible ; for the security 
would be the same. The facility of raising 
money to meet his demands would be the 
same as at present, and the circulation would 
be nearly the same. The country bankers 
must now come to the market in London for 
gold, when they had a demand for it ; and 
this they would have to do still. The mak- 
ing Bank of England notes a legal tender 
would, of course, induce them to take those 
notes to a certain extent: and, therefore, 
although the Bank of England notes might 
take the place of country bank-notes, they 
would not drive out gold, nor materially 
diminish the amount of it in circulation, as 
the demand for it would continue nearly 
the same, and the country bankers must 
keep a supply to accommodate their custom- 
ers. He contended, therefore, that Bank 
of England paper would not drive gold out 
of circulation, but could only displace notes 
of the same kind as itself; but he very 
much doubted whether such a result would 
follow. He wished it distinctly to be under- 
stood that he was confining his observations 
to this clause—he did not allude to the 
effects of the other parts of the measure on 
country banks ; but he could not see how, 
by the operation of this clause, country 
banks would be materially affected, or 
country-bank paper be driven out of cireu- 
lation by Bank of England notes. If 
country bankers found it for their advan- 
tage to issue paper—and there was nothing 
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im this measure materially to alter their 
present situation as regarded the issue of 
notes—they would continue to do so with 
out reference to Bank of England notes 
being a legal tender. The only other 
argument of the right hon. Baronet to 
which it was necessary to advert, was that 
respecting the branch banks. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that the effect of this 
measure might be to destroy the branch 
banks of the Bank of England. In the 
course of the discussions on this subject, 
they had heard a great deal said against 
these branch banks; and an hon. friend of 
his had repeatedly expressed his opposition 
to them. He knew, that many persons 
denied that these establishments had been 
productive of good. He was not one of 
those who entertained such an opinion ; 
but, after all the great abuse that had been 
heaped upon them, it was not a little extra- 
ordinary that the right hon. Gentleman 
should call upon those hon. Gentlemen 
around him not to sanction this part of the 
measure, as it might deprive us of the great 
advantage of branch banks! But he did not 
believe that the branch banks would be 
closed, as they would have their local cir~ 
culation in the same way as the country 
banks, or the Joint-stock Banks. They 
would have to pay 5/. notes in gold, in the 
same way as the country banks, or Joint- 
stock Banks ; and would not be more liable 
than the latter to run for gold. He did not 
believe that this measure would operate so 
as to lead to their abolition ; but even if 
it were, what would be the great mischief ? 
If it were, there would be one place, Lon- 
don, in which the Bank of England notes 
would be payable in gold. Now, he did not 
see that any great evil would arise from the 
payment of notes being limited to one place. 
He agreed with Mr. Ricardo, that Bank 
paper was not rendered more secure by 
making it payable in half a dozen places, 
or branch banks—or that it would be in- 


jurious to make Bank of England notes 


payable in one place only. With regard 
to forgery, he admitted that it was an ob- 


jection difficult to meet; but he at once 


turned to those who put this forward as an 
argument, and called upon them to show 
that there was a temptation held out in this 
measure to commit the crime. He con-« 
fessed he saw no reason to think, that the 
crime would be increased by the effect of 
this Bill; and it was, therefore, for those 
who urged that argument to prove that 
such risk would be increased. For his own 
part, he believed nothing of the kind ; nor 
29 
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did he think, that Bank of England notes 
were more liable to be forged than country 
paper. It was well known that the notes 
of the Banks of Scotland circulated far be- 
yond their place of payment ; and yet there 
were not many instances of their being 
forged. He did not think, that ubiquity of 
payment of Bank of England notes would 
greatly increase the security against forgery. 
The main object of making Bank of Eng- 
land notes a legal tender was to give se« 
curity to the circulation. He considered 
this to be matter of the very first conse- 
quence ; and he was sure that no man in the 
House would be more unwilling to vote for 
this Resolution than he should be, if he 
thought that it would not tend to that ob- 
ject. 
a depreciation of the standard of value, he 
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put a stop to that panic. That panic had 
been justly attributed by a Minister of the 
Crown toa want of a sound circulation. 
In 1822 the proposal was to increase the 
quantity of Bank notes, by which prices 
rose above the value of gold, and the con- 
sequence was the exportation of specie, 
which, in fact, was the principal cause of 
the panic. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the circulation of the country was depend- 
ent upon the quantity of specie in it. The 
amount and value of the circulation de- 
pended upon the property or security of 
those who issued notes. A political and a 
commercial panic were, if not the same, at 
all events identical in their effects: the 


| effects of neither could, however, be dreaded 


If he thought that it would lead to | 


in this country, nor did they ever last be- 


/ yond a week. A panic was, indeed, a nine 


would not vote for the measure ; but, ac- | 


cording to his conception of the standard of | 


value, it was sufficient that paper should 
be convertible into gold speedily and readily: 
—and with Bank of England notes con- 
vertible and exchangeable, he denied the 
possibility of a depreciated standard. For 
these reasons he gave his cordial support to 
the Resolutions of his noble friend. 

Sir George Phillips was understood to 
say, that onc-cighth per cent was paid in 
Manchester as an agio for gold before the 
establishment of the branch banks. 

Mr. Cayley conceived the right hon. 
Gentleman’s (Mr. P. 'Thomson’s) statement 
to be, as far as it went, a satisfactory answer 
to the statement of the right hon. Baronet. 
The question was not, after all, the afford- 
ing security to the Bank of England or to 
the country bankers in case of a panic, 
but to the public, and that could only be 
done by making Bank of England notes 
a legal tender, as Ministers proposed. He, 





however, could not approve of the propo. | 
to alter the habits and associations of the 
, people, nor infringe upon the security felt 


sition to make country 5/. notes payable in 
gold on the spot, for the very amount would 
only facilitate the means of entering into a 
conspiracy to injure a bank by a run for gold, 
more so than for 1/. or 2/. notes. One of 
the objections urged was, that there might 
be a premium upon notes of 5. and up- 
wards. If, however, there were any danger 
of an agio between bank-notes and metal 
to be apprehended, the remedy was easy,— 
namely, to make silvera legal tender to the 
amount of 5/. Then the issue of small 
notes had been objected to as a cause of the 
panic of 1825; but there was ample evi- 
dence to prove, that the real cause was over- 
speculation, and that, in point of fact, it 
was the issue of 1/. notes by the Bank which 


by them in that circulation. 


days’ wonder and no more. Although he 
might wish some portion of this arrange- 
ment to be different, he would not look a 
gift-horse in the mouth, and would conse- 
quently support the Resolution. 

Mr. Warburton agreed with his right 
hon. friend, the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, that in case of an internal com- 
mercial panic, arising from the temporary 
discredit of country bankers, there would 
be a great benefit in their being enabled to 
meet a run by means of Bank of England 
paper. This, however, was the only argu- 
ment in favour of the present measure ; but 
he did not think this a sufficient argument 
for so great a change, which had only this 
one leg to stand upon. It was not, in his 
view, enough to show that such a change 
was merely calculated to meet one species 
of difficulty ; and if it was admitted, as it 
was, that a sound circulation was a subject 
of the highest consequence to the country, 
then, when a change was made, care ought 
to be taken that it should be so made as not 


But by the 


| present measure they were about to change 


that security, for the metallic standard 
would be affected by it. In all other insti- 
tutions, whenever a change was operated, 
they were fenced round with securities, to 
prevent the possibility of danger, without 
relying on the intrinsic benefits to result 
from the change. He, therefore, would 
found the metallic standard on the habits 
and feelings of the people—they should be 
accustomed to weigh and to feel what they 
possessed, so that when an attempt was 
made to remove this, he would have the 
people so wedded to it as at once to revolt 
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at the notion of its removal. These were 
the grounds of his objection to this Resolu- 
tion, which, although in republica Platonis 
it might be very good and feasible, vet 
when he knew that there was in this coun- 
try a considerable party always anxious to 

et rid of the metallic standard, he would, 
at the hazard of some inconvenience, object 
to the change. If, however, the measure 
was to be carried, he admitted, that one of 
his objections was met by the alteration 
introduced by the noble Lord (Althorp) in 
his own Resolution. It was his belief that 
if the Resolution stood as it did originally, 
they would be soon rid of all the sovereigns 
in circulation; but he was astonished to 
perceive, that after the Bank had received 
the privilege of their notes being made a 
legal tender, there was no clause to enforce 
their keeping up their branch banks. ‘The 
least that could be done when such a pri- 
vilege was given was, that every facility 
should be afforded to the people to change 
their notes. If this were not so, how could 
people know what they were to get? What 
were the bankers in the country to issue, 
and were the notes to be payable at the 
branch banks or the Bank of England? He 
hoped that the notes would be made payable 
either at the one or the other, at the option 
of the holder. If the present measure 
were passed, they should recollect, that the 
whole superstructure of bullion in the cir- 
culation would be now diminished, and in 
this way. Now it was considered that one 
tenth of their circulation was kept by 
country bankers to meet demands in gold, 
hereafter they would keep this one-tenth 
in Bank of England paper. It was said, 
that the Bank of England generally had 
one-third the amount of its issues ready in 
gold, but now the country banks would not 
need to make their demands, and the supply 
would be reduced to a third of the one- 
tenth. Another great evil would be the 
revival of forgery. It was well known that 
a Royal Commission had formerly been ap- 
pointed, to inquire into the best means of 
preventing forgery: and that, after all their 
investigations, they had been unable to dis- 
cover any species of note which might not 
be imitated in such a manner as to deceive 
the great mass of the people. These were 
the two grounds on which he resisted the 
present proposition—first, because it would 
remove an impediment to the establishment 
of a general paper circulation, by diminish- 
ing the connection of the feelings, habits, 
and associations of the people with a me- 
tallic currency; secondly, because it was 
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not possible to discover any mode of avoid- 
ing those difficulties which were formerly 
occasioned by forging the notes of the Bank 
of England. He hoped, therefore, that 
this part of the measure would not be car- 
ried. But, if it were carried, he hoped it 
would be accompanied by a clause multiply- 
ing the number of branch banks. 

Mr. Gisborne deprecated the idea of Par- 
liament’s generally entering into petty re- 
gulations, such as declaring how many 
branch banks there were to be. He was, 
however, aware of his hon. friend’s reasons ; 
and although he supported the present 
Resolution on grounds directly the reverse 
of his hon. friend’s, he would have, in this 
instance, no very great objection to legislate 
similarly. One of his chief reasons for 
supporting this Resolution was because of 
its tendency to do away with part of the 
gold circulation. Another ground that he 
had was that stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman near him (Mr. P. Thomson), that 
in cases of local or partial panics, it would 
prevent a run for gold. That it was de- 
sirable to do away with a metallic circula- 
tion, provided the standard of value was 
maintained, was the doctrine inculeated by 
Hume, Ricardo, and Horner, as well as by 
the hon. member for Essex; and when 
Ricardo found that prices were lowered 
twenty-five instead of five per cent, he 
ascribed it to the folly of the people, who 
had in his opinion so secure a system, that 
such a desire for metal as was evinced was 
to him an astonishment. He (Mr. Gis- 
borne), however, felt that in arguing thus, 
he laboured under a difliculty, from having 
before contended against exclusive privi- 
leges to the Bank of England, or any other 
body. In this, however, he was overborne, 
and he therefore hoped the noble Lord 
would adhere to his Resolutions. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis thought, that this 
was a question they ought to put to them- 
selves—namely, whether any sufficient in- 
ducement was shown to them to make so 
great a change as was now proposed? And 
also, was there any one who could contem- 
plate the right of any man possessing a 
note to demand gold, and not tremble 
when he heard that Bank of England notes 
were now to be made a legal tender? 
Would such a course not shake men’s habits, 
and perhaps injure what ought to be the 
legal security of the country? He ad- 
mitted, that the amount of gold in circula- 
tion was not likely to be diminished by this 
measure. Country bankers would now 
not have that necessity to make a store to 
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meet demands upon them, and thus, pro 
tanto, there would be less absorbed from 
circulation. But suppose the country 
bankers to have now 1,000,000of sovereigns 
constantly in deposit for this purpose, what 
would be the effect of adding this to the 
money now passing? Nothing upon the 
price of gold, for it was known, that larger 
sums were frequently hoarded without 
any sensible effect on the market value of 
the metal. The right hon. Gentleman 
dwelt upon the panic of 1825, and the 
trembling and agony experienced at the 
time, to prove that these commercial panics 
were far from being a mere nine days’ 
wonder, but of the most serious importance. 
Notwithstanding all that had been said by 
his hon. friend opposite, he contended that 
the removal of the 1/. and 2/. notes had 
greatly diminished the chance of panic ; 
and a further security against its occurrence 
was to be found in the fact that they had 
reduced the amount of the country bank 
circulation one-third. He had no objection 
to allow those who chose to take Bank of 
England notes in payment of their demands 
to do so; but any act which compelled a 
man to take the notes of an institution the 
stability of which he might have cause to 
distrust, was an act of tyranny. The noble 
Lord’s proposition had been described as 
replete with advantages to the country 
bankers ; all he could say was, that if he 
were a country banker, he should deprecate 
the boon. The hon. member for Essex had 
said, that in the event of war breaking out, 
a bank restriction must be resorted to ; and 
in that case he begged the House to con- 
sider what situation the country bankers 
would be placed in. Suppose Parliament 
not to be sitting at the time, and that an 
Order in Council should be issued to pre- 
vent the Bank of England paying gold. 
The country bankers would still be liable 
to pay in gold ;—thcir coffers would be 
drained ;—and when they sent to London 
for gold, they would find that a restriction 
was placed upon the Bank. If the noble 
Lord’s original Resolution had been agreed 
to, he would at last have been forced to 
have recourse to a 1/. note currency ; and 
he had only escaped from that evil by the 
proposition of a measure, the effect of 
which, if not a nullity, would be full of 
hazard. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of stating at the present moment 
what his sentiments were with respect to 
the Resolution proposed by the noble Lord, 
but to show the House what weight ought 
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to be attached to the authorities quoted by 
an hon. Member opposite (Mr. Gisborne). 
The first authority referred to by the hon. 
Member was Mr. Horner. That Gentle- 
man was Chairman of the Committees 
which sat in 1810 and 1811, and which 
recommended Parliament to pass a law to 
compel the Bank of England to pay in 
gold at the end of two years from that 
period. If that scheme had been followed, 
the whole concern would have been blown 
up in avery short time. Thus much for 
the hon. Member’s authority the first. 
Authority the second was Mr. Ricardo. 
Now it was well known that Mr. Ricardo, 
in recommending the measure of 1819, 
said that it would not reduce prices more 
than three-and-a-half per cent. However, 
he afterwards went as far as four per cent, 
and at last got to five per cent. The third 
authority was the hon. member for Essex, 
who quoted Hume to the effect that the 
effects of a change from paper money to 
cash payments would only be felt during 
the transition. The hon. member for 
Essex, however, did not scem to recollect 
that Hume had not in his contemplation a 
debt of 800,000,000/7., the amount of which 
would not be diminished by the transition 
from paper to gold. With respect to the 
question under discussion, all he would say 
was, that this was not the time to endeavour 
to patch up the concern by propositions for 
making Bank notes legal tender, but it was 
their duty now to come to such a settle- 
ment as would give the King’s coin to their 
fellow-countrymen for the rest of their 
lives, and to their children after them. 
When the noble Lord’s resolution arrived 
at such a stage as would enable him (Mr. 
Cobbett ) to say “this is the thing at last,” 
he would then offer some observations on 
it; but before he sat down he could not 
help expressing his astonishment when he 
recollected the kind of reception he had 
latterly met with, that the House had on 
the present occasion listened to him so long 
and so patiently. 

Mr. Richards also supported the Resolu- 
tion, and he did so on the ground that it 
would tend tocheck panicsarising either from 
political or commercial causes. It was well 
known that many bankers kept 50,000/. in 
coin to meet a run upon them, while in 
ordinary times 5,000/. was quite enough. 
When the panic came, however, then they 
were like others forced to crowd to Lom- 
bard-strect to procure means to meet the 
demand. He approved also of the altera- 
tion which the noble Lord had made in his 
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original resolution, and trusted that he 
would not be induced to abandon it. Had 
such a measure as that recommended by the 
noble Lord’s resolution been in operation 
in 1797, no panic would have occurred at 
that period, and consequently no Bank 
Restriction Act would have been necessary. 
He admitted that it would operate to create 
an agio on gold; but he was far from 
thinking that this effect would be either 
pernicious or unjust. He believed that it 
would prevent that distress and difficulty 
taking place which had always occurred in 
times of commercial embarrassment, in 
consequence of persons holding country 
bank-notes, simultaneously demanding their 
payment. 

Mr. Grote said, he must admit that up 
to a short time ago this measure met with 
his concurrence ; but subsequent inquiry 
had convinced him that it was calculated to 
effect more harm than good for the country. 
He was perfectly ready to admit, that to a 
considerable extent it would be advantage- 
ous in distrusting (assuming it was not 
carried too far) the country circulation ; 


but there would be no advantage at all if 


the feeling should be carried, as possibly it 
might be, to a distrust even of the circula- 
tion of the Bank itself. ‘The measure did 
not give the means, as he once believed it 
did, for maintaining what he might term 
the retail circulation of coin. On that 
ground he must withhold his assent from 
it. He admitted that from the competition 
which would arise amongst the country 
banks, gold would be extended over many 
of their localities; but he doubted if it 
would be so to a proper extent all over 
England. ‘There would not be, in his 
opinion, an adequate supply of specie over 
the poor districts as well as the rich ones. 
In fact, there would be a certain commis- 
sion charged on gold over that which would 
be demanded for notes. This had been the 
case in Manchester on the establishment of 
the branch bank, to the extent of one- 
eighth, and the knowledge of the fact had 
tended materially to alter his views upon 
the subject. It would prove a great hard- 
ship on the poor and remote districts, more 
especially those far removed from a town 
where there was a branch bank. A further 
reason for his present view of the subject, 
was, that by the working of this clause it 
would have the effect of hindering small 
depositors—men who had their thirty or 
forty pounds—from carrying gold to the 
country bank. They took it there now 


-because they knew they could have it back 
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on demand, but they would of course cease 
to do so when they had no longer a legal 
title to its repayment in the same coin in 
which it was deposited. ‘Thus would they 
deprive country bankers of the means of 
conferring benefit on their neighbourhood, 
for it was by receiving these small savings 
that they were enabled to spread capital 
over the country. It was from the great 
suspicion he now entertained that there 
would be a deficiency of local specie, and 
that consequently there would be a great 
liability to the occurrence of a commercial 
panic—it was in a great measure from a 
suspicion on that head that he should with- 
hold his assent from the present Bill. He 
could not give his consent to the measure 
unless he saw perfectly that there would 
be always a sufficient amount of specie dis- 
tributed through the country, and he must 
say, that he did not see any provision for 
such a result in the present Bill, nor was 
he convinced that such would be its effect. 
He had a further distrust of this measure 
from the circumstance that it was adopted 
and praised by Gentlemen who held certain 
opinions on the question of the currency, 
which he had no doubt they held sincerely 
enough, but which he could not avoid con- 
sidering as likely to be injurious to the 
country if they were adopted. He thought 
that they ought to refrain from any altera- 
tion of the currency, such as was now pro- 
posed, without having first proved to them 
that there was a clear and distinct evil to 
be remedied, and that the remedy itself was 
one that not only would meet the evil to 
be provided against, but that would not 
oecasion an evil of a different kind, and 
perhaps of a greater extent. ‘Tiiis was the 
more necessary, as there was scarcely any 
evil that could happen that would not be 
ascribed in the minds of most men to a 
change in the currency. It was always 
made responsible for all the distresses that 
might befal the country at that period. 
This might be right or it might be wrong, 
but the fact was so. He should not pretend 
to say, that the present system of the cur- 
rency was free from all imaginary objec- 
tions: but so far as he knew, there were 
none to which it was liable, against which 
might not be opposed equal if not greater 
objections in the plan now proposed. ‘Till, 
therefore, the danger to be remedied and 
the safety of the remedy itself were fully 
made out, he should not feel himself at 
liberty to accede to the noble Lord's pro- 
positions. He knew that what he had now 
said was not in accordance with his former 
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opinions on this subject ; he distinctly called 
the attention of the House to the fact ; but 
more extended experience had had the 
effect of showing him his mistake, and he 
left this confession of his error, which 
truth required him to make, to operate on 
his reputation as Gentlemen might think 
fit it should. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the change 
in the hon. Member’s opinions had taken 
place since the evidence he gave before the 
Committee on the Bank Charter, and cer- 
tainly the hon. Member had little right to 
find fault with his (Lord Althorp’s) opin- 
ions, since those opinions had been much 
influenced by the suggestions of the hon. 
Member, as given in that evidence. ‘The 
noble Lord then referred to some answers 
of the hon. Member, given to the Com- 
mittee, to show that, in those answers, the 
payment of country bank-notes by Bank 
of England notes had been recommended. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, now said 
that, since giving that evidence, other cir- 
cumstances coming to his knowledge had 
altered his opinions, and especially the fact 
of the commission paid for gold in Lanca- 
shire since the establishment of the branch 
banks. le must say, that he could not 
agree with the hon. Member in supposing 
that the poorer districts of the country 
would suffer from this measure—indecd, he 
believed that all the evils anticipated by 
the hon. Member as likely to occur in such 
districts would be prevented by the com- 
petition among the country bankers. The 
hon. Member had supposed that the poorer 
classes of tradesmen in the country would 
dislike to place coin in the hands of the 
country bankers, because they would not 
be able to draw it out again. Now, though 
they would not, under this Bill, have exactly 
a legal claim to draw it out again, yet, if 
there were two banks in one place, and one 
was ready to pay, when required, in gold, 
and the other was not ready to do so, that 
difference in their mode of dealing would 
make the people select one of these banks 
in preference to the other, and that selec- 
tion would cure the evil. He believed, 
that the anticipated evils were never likely 
to be felt, except in times of great difficulty, 
and against such occasions the measure had 
endeavoured to provide. In times of diff- 
culty it was of the greatest possible import- 
ance to increase the security of the Bank 
of England—and times of difficulty, like 
those of 1825, might again occur. But 
then, said the hon. member for Bridport, 
the effect of this measure must be to tend 
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to produce a considerable depreciation in 
the standard of value. The hon. Member 
knew as well as any one, that the effect of 
such a circumstance would be to turn the 
foreign exchanges against this country, and 
that being so, the Bank must have such a 
drain of gold as would have the effect of 
restoring the exchanges. There was no- 
thing but a Bank Restriction Act that 
could keep the exchanges permanently 
against this country. He believed, that 
the fears of the hon. Member were ground- 
less, and that the change would be produc- 
tive of the greatest advantage to this coun- 
try. Instead of affording any ground for 
apprehension that it would produce bad 
effects on the circulating medium, he be- 
lieved that all such evils were fully guarded 
against, and that it would be most desirable 
that the Resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. Clay thought, that the manly and 
noble conduct of the hon. member for Lon- 
don, in thus frankly avowing what he now 
considered to be an error of opinion, was 
above all praise ; and instead of detracting 
from his character for talent and judgment, 
would only increase his deservedly high 
reputation. With respect to the plan which 
the Government had proposed, he thought 
the noble Lord had altogether failed, both 
in showing that there was any difficulty or 
danger in the present system, and that the 
proposed plan would obviate it. The noble 
Lord had shown no necessity for such a 
change in our monetary system, and in his 
opinion, no such panic as that of 1825 was 
likely again to occur. He believed, that 
the plan of the Government was not cal- 
culated to obviate any real danger ; but he 
feared that it was likely to create some. 
He thought that they incurred danger, in 
infringing on the principle of the converti- 
bility of Bank paper ; and he should oppose 
that part of the plan most decidedly. Coun- 
try banks had already sufficient facilities for 
circulating their paper ; the issue of it was 
favoured by several different circumstances. 
He knew that there were instances in some 
of the manufacturing districts in which 
manufacturers paid their men in a body, 
so that they might give among three or 
four men one 5/. country bank-note, instead 
of giving to each the amount due to him 
in sovereigns ; and these men were charged, 
at the public-house where they spent their 
money, 1s. for each note changed for them. 
This was a serious evil in these places. 
[Cries of “ name,” and “where.”| In the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire he had known instances of it. 
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He could tell the noble Lord, that there 
was already a feeling against this plan, 
even in those parts of the country where 
Bank of England notes now circulated 
instead of country notes ; and that in these 
places indignation was already expressed at 
the attempt of the Government to make 
Bank of England notes a legal tender, and 
there was already a disposition to combine 
and prevent their circulation. What were 
the intentions of the Government with 
respect to Scotland and Ireland on this 
part of the subject? Did the noble Lord 
mean to make Bank of England notes a 
legal tender in those parts of the Empire ? 
for if he did, he might as well resort at 
once to a Bank Restriction Act, the evils 
of which he had just confessed. So per- 
suaded were the Americans of the necessity 
of a perfect convertibility of paper into 
gold, that there were no Charters now 
given to incorporate banks there, except 
upon the condition that they were to be 
forfeited, the moment they were unable 
to pay a single sum in gold. 

Mr. John Smith commenced by praising 
the liberality with which the Bank of 
England had acted in every crisis of public 
difficulty, and especially in the year 1825, 
when such a panic occurred as, he believed, 
would never occur again. At that time 
the Bank had committed a mistake in the 
extent to which it carried its liberality. 
Now, it was the interest of every man, 
manufacturer as well as agriculturist, to 
protect public credit ; and a second mistake 
in the Bank of England might be injurious 
to the whole country. This mistake, how- 
ever, could not occur if the notes of the 
Bank of England were made legal tender. 
He was of opinion, that making them a 
legal tender would not occasion any great 
scarcity of gold. Though it might be true 
that a publican had charged 1s. for changing 
a 5. country note into sovereigns, he would 
not say that he doubted—he would say at 
once that he disbelieved—that any country 
banker had ever done such athing. He 
contended, that the right hon. member for 
Tamworth, on bringing in his Bill of 1819, 
had rendered great service to the country, 
We had now done, thank God! with 11. 
and 2/. notes: if they should ever again be 
permitted to return into circulation, he 
would retire from banking and live as well 
as he could on his means, believing, as he 
did, that our ruin would infallibly follow 
the recurrence to such a practice. He 
thought that the first opinion of his hon. 
friend, the member for the city of London, 
was the best. As to the fears which some 
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hon. Members seemed to entertain of the 
injurious effects of the measure on the cur- 
rency, he thought they were altogether 
groundless. Looking, then, at the measure 
in every point of view, he thought it would 

enefit the country, and he would, there- 
fore, give it his cordial concurrence. 

Mr. Blamire expressed a hope, that as 
so much depended on the judicious settle- 
ment of this question, it would receive the 
most serious consideration. He trusted, 
therefore, that hon. Members from all parts 
of the country would state what were likely 
to be its effects in those places with which 
they were best acquainted. On these 
grounds he would say a few words as to 
what he thought would be its effects in 
the northern parts of the country, in which 
he considered that it would be productive 
of no advantage whatever to the country 
banker, and would be a serious inconveni- 
ence to the community. He could not 
but regret, that the noble Lord had not 
brought his plan to some perfect form be- 
fore he submitted it to the House, which 
was thus inconveniently called upon to 
pronounce upon a part of the plan before 
it was made acquainted with the whole. 
That part of the measure which would 
tend to diminish the circulation of country 
notes, and to substitute those of the Bank 
of England, would be found greatly in- 
convenient to the people of some of the 
northern counties, where they had a strong 
objection to Bank of England paper, and 
preferred country paper, as they had much 
less difficulty in detecting forgeries of the 
latter than of the former. One effect of 
the plan would be, that the demand for 
gold in the northern counties would be 
increased, instead of being diminished, for 
those who now took country notes were 
satisfied with them, as being better able to 
detect any forgeries of them, but now, if 
the circulation of those notes was limited, 
they would seek for gold rather than take 
Bank of England notes, with which they 
were not acquainted. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, that this was 
one of the most important subjects that 
had ever come under the consideration of 
that House. It was one which at different 
times had occupied the attention of some 
of the greatest statesmen of modern times, 
who, differing in most other points, con- 
curred in that of the impolicy of making 
sank of England notes a legal tender. 
Both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox had disclaimed 
the intention of making Bank of England 
notes permanently a Jegal tender. Even 
after the restriction of 1797 it was not 
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admitted, that in all cases they were a legal 
tender, and this went on till 1811, when 
a noble Lord, whom they all lamented 
(Lord King), raised the question in that 
year, but not for the motives falsely attri- 
buted to him, and demanded the payment 
of his rents in gold. On that occasion the 
late Lord Stanhope brought in a Bill, which 
was to have the effect of making the Bank 
of England note a legal tender for its full 
nominal amount. Lord Liverpool at first 
declared that he would oppose it: but, after 
some consultation with the Bank, he, in a 
few days, consented to the Bill. If the 
House would allow him, he would state 
why Lord Liverpool was induced to pass 
that Act. Lord Liverpool said :—‘ By it 
‘one great and material objection—that 
‘which referred to making bank-notes a 
* legal tender—was in a great measure ob- 
viated. Generally speaking, the subject 
in question was not proper for legislative 
interference, except in cases of positive 
necessity, of which, as yet, he saw no 
proof. It would be preferable to rely 
upon the general principle of mutual 
confidence, and the good sense of the 
people at large. Here he did not see a 
sufficient case made out to induce a de- 
‘ parture from that principle.’* This was 
the opinion of Lord Liverpool ; and it 
should be remarked, that the noble Lord 
supported the Bill because it did not make 
bank-notes a legal tender. But it might 
be said, perhaps, that he was only quoting 
a departed authority. If the House would 
allow him, he would give them the opinion 
of a living authority. Earl Grey said :— 
‘ The consequence of this proceeding must 
‘be, that the bank-notes will become a 
‘ legal tender, and then this country would 
‘be subjected to the greatest evils experi- 
‘enced by the French government in the 
‘time of the Assignats.+ But lest it 
should be said, that these reports of debates 
might not be correct, he would quote an 
authority with respect to which there could 
be no mistake. It was no other than a 
protest against that Bill, and it contained 
these words :—‘ Because we think it the 
‘ duty of this House to mark, in the first 
‘ instance, with the most decided reproba- 
‘tion, a Bill which, in our judgment, 
‘ manifestly Icads to the introduction of 
‘ laws imposing upon the country the com- 
‘ pulsory circulation of a paper currency— 
‘a measure fraught with injustice, destruc- 
‘ tive of all confidence in the legal security 
‘ of contracts, and, as invariable experience 
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‘has shown, necessarily productive of the 
‘most fatal calamities. * And who did 
the House think signed that protest? He 
found the names of Grey, Lansdown, and 
Vassall Holland appended to it. The hon. 
Baronet then went on to contend, that this 
measure might be productive of great in- 
justice to individuals. A man, for instance, 
might purchase an estate in Cumberland 
for 100,000/., and the seller would be 
obliged to take the amount in Bank of 
England notes, when probably at that very 
time the Bank might have ceased to pay 
in gold. 

Mr. Forster concurred in the view of 
this question taken by the hon. Baronet, 
and contended that the result of an ap- 
proximation to making paper a legal tender 
would necessarily be a depreciation of Bank 
paper. He greatly regretted, that such a 
change as this should be brought about at 
the present time, when we had got a sound 
and settled system of circulation, resting 
on the principle of convertibility. The 
chief ground for diminishing the circu- 
lation of country paper was, that a large 
issue of that paper rendered the exchanges 
less manageable by the Bank than they 
otherwise would be. This he denied, and 
contended, that the influence of country 
bank paper was so indirect and remote, as 
to render no additional precautions ne- 
cessary on the part of the Bank. As to the 
panic of 1825, it was impossible that such 
a panic should recur again so long as the 
1/, notes were kept out of circulation. In 
conclusion, he implored the Committee to 
pause before it took a step where to ad- 
vance would be extremely dangerous, and 
to retreat extremely difficult, and yet re- 
treat they must :— 

Revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hloc opus, hic labor est. 

Mr. Robinson denied, that the cases of 
Lord Stanhope’s Bill quoted by Sir J. 
Wrottesley had any application to present 
circumstances. Formerly notes of every 
description were received in payment, but 
by this measure all sums of 5/. were pay- 
able, on demand, in gold. What would be 
the effect of this? It was said, that it 
would give a check to payment in gold. 
No doubt it would in a slight degree : 
but that was the object of Government, 
to prevent a sudden demand for gold more 
than was necessary. It was only a choice 
of evils: it was perfectly well known that 
there was not gold enough in the country 
to pay all the demands between man and 
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man. How could they pay 28,000,000/., 
the interest of the National Debt, in gold? 
They must, therefore, have some of those 
payments represented by a paper currency, 
which, on the present plan, he must again 
contend, would suffer no depreciation. 
What was the fact in 1825? Why, it was 
well known, that country bankers came up 
to London in that year, and took away 
with them large masses of gold, which 
were found afterwards not to be necessary, 
though great trouble had been gone to to 
procure it. The great object of this Bill 
was to guard against the recurrence of such 
a demand for gold. 

Mr. Mark Philips opposed the Motion. 
When heremembered thatthe Bank of Eng- 
land was in itself merely a mercantile 
speculation, and that it extended its circu- 
lation further, in proportion to its capital, 
than the country bankers did, he could not 
but have doubts as to the propricty of 
making the issues of the Bank of England 
legal tender. And when he saw the readi- 
ness with which hon. Members seemed in- 
clined to adopt this Resolution, it only 
tended to increase his doubts; and he 
thought it, therefore, his duty to oppose 
the Resolution. He denied, that the prac- 
tice, stated by an hon. Member to exist in 
some parts of the country, of paying la- 
bourers in Bank of England notes of 51. 
was at all general. In Lancashire it did 
not exist. There wages were regularly 
paid at four o’clock every Saturday ; and 
every man, woman, and child carried off 
their earnings in hard cash. In duty to 
himself, and to the large constituency which 
he represented, he felt himself bound to 
oppose the Resolution. 

Colonel Torrens would have had no ob- 
jection to make Bank of England paper 
legal tender, provided that were done on 
the plan proposed by Mr. Ricardo, or pro- 
vided the Bank issues were on the same 
principle as those stated by Joplin; but he 
had the strongest possible objection to 
making the Bank of England notes a legal 
tender, constituted as the Bank of England 
was. He believed, that the whole of the 
distress which had afflicted this country 
proceeded from the mismanagement of the 
Bank of England. The Bank of England 
was bad in practice, but in theory it was 
worse. Their rule was to keep to the 
amount of one-third of their liabilities in 
gold, when the currency was full; but 
when a foreign demand came, then they 
diminished the gold in their coffers below 
that proportion, and in order to a readjust- 
ment, they were then obliged either to re= 
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duce the circulation or re-establish the 
amount of gold in their coffers. When, 


however, they had too much gold in their 
coffers, they changed that gold into secu- 
rities. That this was the practice appeared 
from the evidence of Mr. Horsley Palmer. 
He (Colonel Torrens) thought those two 
rules incompatible, and he, therefore, said, 
that the theory of the Bank of England 
was worse than its practice. He was of 
opinion, that if they extended the mono- 
poly of the Bank they would draw upon 
the country all the evils which had been 
felt from the fluctuations in the currency, 
and that when they established the Bank 
paper as a legal tender, they abandoned all 
the principles which science had brought to 
light upon this important subject. 

Lord Sandon observed, that the object 
of Government appeared to be to relieve 
country-bankers from the necessity of pro- 
curing gold in the event of a panic, by 
making Bank of England paper a legal 
tender in the counties above a certain 
amount (5/). How would the system 
satisfy the holders of 5/. country-notes, and 
the depositors, who were the two classes 
of the country-bankers’ customers? The 
holders of 5/. notes could still demand 
gold, and the depositors might draw checks 
for small amounts, in order to get gold. 
Such being the case, the country bankers 
would naturally send to London, not for 
Bank of England notes, which might not 
be accepted, but for the article (gold) which 
he was quite sure would answer his pur- 
pose in the event of a panic. Thus it ap- 
peared, that the Government plan was, to 
say the least of it, inefficient: a sufficient 
ground to justify him in opposing the Re- 
solution. 

Mr. Ewart said, that the great objection 
which he had to the change proposed by 
this Resolution was, that a case of necessity 
had not been made out ; and he thought, 
such a change was not to be justified but 
by absolute necessity. The evidence on 
the subject went against, rather than in 
favour of, its necessity. He had been on 
the Committee on the state of our com. 
merce, and had, therefore, had opportuni- 
ties of inquiring into the subject, and, he 
was convinced, that the currency of the 
country as it at present stood was sufficient 
for the necessities of the country. He 
objected to the Bank of England because 
it was a monopoly. If there were other 
large establishments, the rivals of each 
other, he would not object to making the 
paper of that Bank which had shown itself 
deserving of the public confidence legal 
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tender. Neither would he object to the 
paper of a National Bank, but he could 
not support such a proposition in the case 
of the Bank of England. He would, 
therefore, oppose the Resolution, in the first 
place, because it was not necessary ;  se- 
condly, because the Bank of England was 
a monopoly ; and, thirdly, because the mea- 
sure had a tendency to depreciate the value 
of the currency. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope supported the Re- 
solution. He said, that some people were 
of opinion, that every liability should be as 
easily convertible into gold as possible. He 
was‘ of a contrary opinion. He thought, 
that it might be advantageous to throw 
some obstructions in the way of converting 
responsibilities. The promise to pay in 
gold was one which could not be fulfilled ; 
and it was the business of the Legislature 
to take care that debts should be ultimately 
paid. He thought, the present clause 
would tend to that, and, therefore, he sup- 
ported it. 

Sir Henry Willoughby said, that if a 
panic arose from a distrust of paper money, 
it could not be cured by a tender of paper 
money. The people in such a case wanted 
gold, not paper, and an offer of paper 
would increase rather than diminish the 
alarm. 

Mr. Herries begged to ask the noble 
Lord, before the House divided, whether 
the plan now proposed was to be per- 
manent, and whether measures were to 
be taken to oblige the Bank of England 
to retain the present number of Branch 
banks? 

Lord Althorp stated, that he thought he 
had already answered the questions satis- 
factorily at the desire of other hon. Mem- 
bers. However, as it would appear that 
he had not made himself perfectly intel- 
ligible to the House, he was ready to re- 
peat what he had stated first, in answer to 
the hon. member for Whitchaven, as to the 
duration of the arrangement. The hon. 
Member had asked him whether it was to 
be considered as permanent or otherwise? 
He had stated, in answer to this, that the 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that this 
was a regulation, not for the benefit of the 
Bank, but for the benefit of the public. 
He added, that as it was proposed to insert 
in the Act of Parliament that it was in- 
tended to renew the Bank charter for a 
period of twenty-one years, it followed, 
that the regulation could not, under that 
Act, exist beyond the term fixed for the 

aintenance of the charter. With respect 
the possibility of the arrangement being 
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altered in the mean time, he was of opinion, 
that if it should be found detrimental to 
the public interest, it would be competent 
to Parliament to alter it. He had been 
asked, in the next place, whether he in- 
tended to introduce a provision into the 
Bill for the purpose of compelling the Bank 
to keep up a certain number of branch es- 
tablishments to pay in gold in the country? 
He did not believe it possible for him, or 
any other man, to state with precision in 
an Act of Parliament how many branch 
establishments the Bank ought to support, 
and, therefore, he declined interfering in 
the matter. With respect to the third 
question, he did not think the alteration 
he had made in the Resolution, which was 
intended, not to satisfy any doubt of his 
own as to a possible deficiency of coin in 
circulation under the Resolution as it be- 
fore stood, but to satisfy the apprehensions 
entertained by others on that subject. He 
did not think that the change would pro- 
duce any material effect. 5/. notes were 
payable in gold, but for all amounts above 
5l. Bank of England paper would be a 
legal tender. If, as had been suggested, 
a bank issued five-guinea notes, a Bank of 
England note would certainly be a legal 
tender for part of that amount. 

The Committee then divided on the 
Resolution—Ayes 214; Noes 1506: Ma- 
jority 58. 

Resolution agreed to. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, II. A. 
Andover, Lord 
Astley, Sir J. 
Baillie, J. FE. 
Bainbridge, FE. T. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barry, G. S. 
Bell, M. 
Berkeley, II. C. 
Bethell, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Blake, M. T. 
Bolling, W. 
Bouverie, D. P. 
Bowes, J. 
Briggs, R. 


Chapman, A. 
Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chaytor, Colonel 
Clay, W. 

Clive, F. B. 
Clive, Viscount 
Clive, Hon. R. H. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Coote, Sir C. 
Cornish, J. 

Daly, J. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dare, R. W. H. 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Dawson, E. 
Denison, J. E. 


Brocklehurst, J. Duffield, T. 
Brotherton, J. Egerton, W. T. 
Buckingham, J. 8S, Ellis, W. 


Buller, J. W. 

Buller, C. 

Bulwer, H. L. 

Butler, Colonel 
Calicraft, J. H. 
Calley, T. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 


Chaplin, T. 


Fvans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Faithfull, J. 
Fancourt, Major 
Feilden, W. 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Fellowes, H. 
Fenton, J. 
Fielden, J. 
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Finn, W.T, Pigot, R. 
Forester, Hon.G.C.W. Plumtre, J. P. 
Forster, C. S, Potter, R. 

Fryer, R. Powell, W. E. 
Galway, J. Price, R. 
Gaskell, J. M. Ramsden, J. C. 
Gaskell, D. Rickford, W. 
Gladstone, W. E. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Gladstone, T. Roe, J. 
Grimston, Viscount Ronayne, D. 
Guest, J. J. Russell, C. J. F. 
Halford, H. Ruthven, E. 

Hall, B. Sandon, Viscount 


Sanderson, R. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Shepherd, T. 


Handley, B. 
Handley, W. F. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 


Hardy, J. Staunton, Sir G. 
Hawkins, J. H. Stanley, E. 

Hayes, Sir E. Stewart, J. 
Heathcote, J. Stormont, Viscount 


Strutt, E. 
Sullivan, R. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Throckmorton, B. 
Todd, R. 


Herries, Rt. Hon. J.C. 
Herbert, Hon. S. 
Hodgson, J. 

Hope, H. T. 
Howard, P. H. 


Hughes, W. H. Torrens, Colonel 
Hume, J. Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Ingilby, Sir W. Turner, W. 

Irton, S. Tyrell, C. 

James, W. Vernon, G. H. 
Jephson, C. D. O. Vigors, N. A. 
Jervis, J. Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
King, B. Walker, R. 
Lambton, H. Walter, J. 
Lefroy, Dr. Warburton, II. 
Lefroy, A. Wason, R. 


Welby, G. E. 
Whalley, Sir S. B. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, Colonel 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir I. 
Wood, G. W. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wynn, Right Hon. C. 
Wynn, Sir W. W, 
Young, J. 
TELLER, 

Ross, C. 

PAIRED OF 
Poulter, J. S. 
Romilly, F. 


Lewis, Rt. Hon. T. F. 
Lister. E. 

Lloyd, J. H. 

Locke, W. 

Martin, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morrison, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connor, Don 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Ord, W. H. 

Palmer, R. 

Parker, Sir H. 
Parnell, Sir H. 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Philips, Sir G. 
Philips, M. 


In reply to Mr. Herries on the third 
Resolution being read, 

Lord Althorp was understood to say, 
that he thought that the amount of debt 
which would remain due to the Bank after 
the repayment of twenty-five per cent 
which Government proposed to make upon 
it would afford ample security to the pub- 
lic. It was, no doubt, most desirable that 
an adequate security should remain for the 
public, in the shape of debt due by the 
Government to the Bank, but he was of 
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opinion that after reducing that debt to the 
extent of 3,500,000/., a security as ample 
as was necessary would be still provided 
for the public. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis remarked, that 
they should have some explanation as to 
the manner in which this returned capital 
of the Bank was to be employed. If 
the Bank should be driven to employ a por- 
tion of its capital that was now in the 
hands of Government, in some other 
direction, it might lead to risk and to 
those fluctuations which were so mis- 
chievous. 

Mr. Alderman T’hompson said, that with 
respect to the reduction of the capital of 
the Bank, which formed part of the general 
arrangement proposed to the Bank by Go- 
vernment, the Bank was satisfied that the 
amount of capital which would remain, 
after the proposed payment of 3,500,000/. 
would be quite sufficient for the discharge 
of all the functions which the Bank at pre- 
sent discharged, or which it might be called 
upon to discharge, in consequence of the 
adoption of the new arrangement. It was 
first proposed by the noble Lord to reduce 
the capital of the Bank one-half; but to 
that proposal the Bank Directors very 
properly felt strong objections, and the 
statement of those objections on their part 
had, he thought, fully justified thenoble Lord 
in departing so far from his original propo- 
sition as to limit the reduction to 3,500,000. 
He was quite satisfied that the amount of 
capital which would remain would be ade- 
quate for all purposes, and would be ample 
security for the maintenance of the public 
confidence in the Bank. 

Mr. Baring said, that as it was proposed 
by this Resolution, that the Government 
should pay back a part of the debt due by 
the country to the Bank, it was neces- 
sary to inquire what was the object of doing 
so. If the object of the Government in 
doing so was to make a better bargain with 
the Bank on the present occasion, he would 
admit, that a diminution of the capital of 
the Bank for such a purpose would be per- 
fectly legitimate ; but when he looked at 
the proposition contained in the next 
Resolution, he found that the Government 
had by no means made as good a bargain 
as it might have made with the Bank under 
the circumstances. ‘That was the point in 
this transaction which, as it appeared to 
him, had not been satisfactorily explained 
by the noble Lord. This reduction of the 
debt due to the Bank began with a loss to 
the public of 20,000/. a-year, as the Go- 
vernment would have to pay back to the 
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Bank the proposed amount (3,500,000/.) 
at a much higher rate than it was borrow- 
ed. Instead, therefore, of 120,0001. a-year 
being deducted from the payments made to 
the Bank for the transaction of the Govern- 
ment business, the real deduction after 
taking into account this loss to the public 
of 20,000/. a-year, would only amount to 
100,000/. per annum. What he was now 
discussing had, perhaps, more connexion 
with the next Resolution. He could not 
avoid repeating, that the loss which the 
public would sustain, and the advantage 
which the Bank would derive, from the re- 
duction of the capital of the Bank, afforded 
the noble Lord good grounds for making 
a much better bargain than he had made 
with the Bank. 

Lord Althorp remarked, that the bargain 
~ which had been made with the Bank would 
come more conveniently under discussion 
when the next Resolution was before the 
Committee. In proposing the reduction 
which the Government proposed in the 
capital of the Bank, he conceived that it 
would be effected upon advantageous terms 
for the public at present, considering the 
state of the money-market. It was impus- 
sible to foresee what changes might take 
place in the money-market hereafter, and 
that consideration of course had been taken 
into account in making the bargain which 
he had made with the Bank. He did not 
think that, all circumstances considered, he 
could have made a better bargain for the 
public. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood said, that the 
noble Lord appeared to be more anxious 
for the interests of the Bank than for those 
of the Exchequer, over which he presided. 
One of the noble Lord’s reasons for reduc- 
ing the debt to the Bank, was that the 
money had been lent at a low rate of in- 
terest. Now, if the interest was lower 
than the market rate, the Exchequer would 
be a loser pro tanto, as it would have to 
purchase ata higher rate torepay theamount 
proposed. For his part, he would rather see 
the noble Lord exhibit an anxiety to reduce 
the expenses of the [xchequer, so as to 
effect some reduction in the public taxation, 
than manifest such an anxiety to secure 
their dividends to the Bank proprietors. 
He saw no inclination exhibited on the 
part of the Bank for a reduction of the 
debt due to it, and he saw no reason for 
supposing that the Bank in the first in- 
stance would have asked any thing for 
managing the Government business. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that the 
statement which had just been made by 
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the hon. Member was so completely at va« 
riance with the papers that had been laid 
before the House, that he could not avoid 
noticing it. If the hon. Member would 
only look into those papers, he would find 
that the Bank charged the Government 
144,000/. a-year, or one per cent upon its 
capital of 14,500,000/. lent to the country. 
That charge was distinctly specified by the 
Bank Directors, and the grounds on which 
it was made were, that they lent the money 
to the Government at three per cent, and 
that if they returned it to the Bank pro- 
prietors they could get four per cent for it. 
He only regretted that the original propo- 
sition to pay off one half of the debt to the 
Bank did not still form a part of the pro- 
posed arrangement, as he was sure the re- 
maining capital would afford ample secu- 
rity to the public. It should be recollected 
that it was most advantageous for the pub- 
lic, at a momemt when the funds were so 
high, and when the rate of interest in the 
market was so low, to get rid of a portion 
of the debt due to the Bank. If the doing 
so should be postponed for ten years more, 
when the renewal of the Charter would 
come before Parliament, who would engage 
that the three per cents would not then be 
at fifty or sixty? Sec then the disadvant. 
age under which the country would labour 
in being obliged to fund with the three 
per cents, at fifty or sixty, instead of being, 
as they now were, at ninety. But hon. 
Members would say, that the three per 
cents were more likely to march the other 
way. Now, the Government had only to 
look at the probable state of things, and it 
was obvious that there was a small margin 
for a rise, while there was a large mar- 
gin for a fall in the three per cents at 
present. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that although the 
discussion in which the Committee was at 
present engaged might be more appropriately 
taken upon the 4th Resolution, yet, as the 
present Resolution was so much connected 
with it, he thought the time of the House 
would be saved by having that discussion 
now. It was to be remarked, that in 
all the Reports of the Committees that had 
sat with regard to the Bank, the amount 
of the debt due by the public to the Bank 
had been always taken as the security for 
the public—as the grounds for its confidence 
in the Bank. It was so in the Committee 
of 1797, and so likewise in the Commit- 
tee of 1819. The debt of 14,000,000/. or 
15,000,000/. had been uniformly assumed 
as the security for the stability of the Bank 
circulation. The noble Lord now proposed 
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to pay off a portion of the debt due to the 
Bank, and if the circulation of the Bank 
was to remainas it was, perhaps 1 1,000,000/. 
of debt would be a sufficient capital as 
security for that circulation. But the noble 
Lord’s plan went on to extend the circula- 
tion of the Bank indefinitely. The noble 
Lord wished to give the Bank a monopoly 
of the circulation of the country, and he 
seized the very same opportunity to effect a 
diminution in that fund, which afforded one 
of the grounds of public confidence in the 
Bank. The noble Lord proposed toadd inde- 
finitely to the paper circulation of the Bank, 
and at the same time he proposed to dimi- 
nish the debt due by the public to the Bank 
to the extent of 3,500,000. If that 
amount was to be repaid to the proprietors, 
it would be a complete diminution pro 
tanto in the assets of the Bank. He wished 
to know whether that would be the case? 
[Lord Althorp was understood to say, across 
the Table, that the Bank would be bound 
to pay it to the proprietors.] If the Bank, 
then, would be bound to do so, he (Sir 
Robert Peel) would maintain, that it would 
be a diminution pro tanto of the assets of 
the Bank. Atthe sametime thisrepayment of 
a portion of the debt to the Bank would not 
be effected at a loss less than that of 20,0001. 
a-year to the country. The result was, in 
consequence of the arrangement contained 
in the 3rd and 4th Resolutions, that the 
Bank would only have to pay 100,000/. a- 
year for the renewal of its Charter. The 
Bank on the former occasion, be believed, 
paid 280,000/. for the renewal of the 
Charter. It lent the Government a sum of 
14,000,000/. at three per cent, when the 
rate of interest was five per cent, which 
was tantamount to paying 280,000/. a-year. 
Supposing, as an hon. Member said, that the 
market rate of interest was four and a-half 
per cent only, it was still certain that the 
Bank at all events, paid much more than 
100,000/., and the privileges acquired by 
the Bank at that period were much less 
than now. But, although the noble Lord 
had made a bargain with the Bank which 
he thought improvident, he would not 
refuse to ratify the bargain. His confi- 
dence in the Bank Directors had indeed, 
greatly increased since these nogotiations ; 
for if they had got all the privileges, and 
paid less than they paid before, although 
he would not say they had outwitted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they had 
made a capital bargain for themselves. 
Although he was not prepared to nullify 
the bargain the noble Lord had made, still 
it would be satisfactory to the House and 
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the country if the noble Lord would give 
some estimate of the mode in which he had 
calculated what the Bank should give for 
the renewal of their Charter; and if it 
was less than the former consideration, 
his reasons for not making a better bargain. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the right 
hon. Baronet had said, that he (Lord 
Althorp) was reducing the capital of the 
Bank at the same time that he was increas- 
ing their liabilities. He would first ob- 
serve, that in 1797 the amount due by 
Government to the Bank was 6,000,000/. 
less than at the present time. When the 
charter was renewed in 1801 the Bank 
advanced 3,000,000/. for six years without 
interest. Therefore they had advanced at 
that time about 10,000,000/. or 11,000,000. 
to Government. Before the last addition 
the amount of the liabilities of the Bank 
was a great deal larger than at present, or 
than any arrangement he proposed was 
likely to make them; being nearly 
30,000,000/7. In 1816, the Bank advanced 
3,000,0001. or rather 2,910,000/. at three 
percent. ‘These advances were never made 
in consideration of the security of the Bank, 
but merely for the renewal of their Charter. 
In 1801, about 150,000/. per year was 
given, in consideration of which some addi- 
tional privileges were conferred on the 
Bank. He did not recollect the interest of 
money when the last 3,000,000/. was 
borrowed from the Bank, but he supposed 
that the Government might perhaps have 
gained one per cent on that sum by the 
transaction. ‘The right hon. Baronet had 
asked what was the principle of the bargain 
he had made with the Bank? In his first 
negotiation with the directors, their propo- 
sition was founded on a statement of their 
accounts. The actual capital of the Bank 
was 19,000,000/., yielding 1,164,0007. 
a-year: he did not think this a very large 
profit. He proposed to reduce the funded 
capital from 14,500,0001. to 7,000,0001., 
and he agreed with the Bank Directors, that 
they might divide ten per cent on the 
nominal capital, or eight per cent on the 
whole capital of the Bank. The proposi- 
tion made was, that the Bank proposed to 
give Government 50,000/. a-year for the 
renewal of the Charter, and a division of 
the surplus profits of the Bank. He 
thought this sum inadequate, and made a 
proposition which he thought not unfair, 
but which the Directors could not recom- 
mend to the proprietors, and he was led to 
consider the course he must pursue. He 
felt, that it was a matter of much greater 
importance than a question of how much 
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the Bank should pay ; that it was import- 
ant that the Bank affairs should be put 
upon a proper footing ; and he considered 
that though a new Bank with a capital of 
10,000,000/. might be established, it was 
a question how much such a Bank could 
afford to do the business of Government 
for. He found, that if they paid the same 
amount for its Charter as the Bank of Eng- 
land was to give, the result would be, that 
it could not make more than six per cent on 
10,000,000/., and could not therefore 
manage the public business cheaper than 
the Bank of England proposed to do it. 
He thought it better, therefore, to make 
a bargain with the existing Bank than to 
set up anew bank. The principle he took 
as a guide was, how much a new bank, 
giving the same security as the old one, 
would do the Government business for? 
It might be said, that the Bank made a 
larger profit than he had calculated, and he 
believed it did; but this was the principle 
upon which he had proposed the bargain ; 
he wished, of course, to make the best he 
could, and he did not think he had been 
outwitted. 

Mr. Baring asked whether it was the in- 
tention of the noble Lord to decide that 
night upon the Resolution that contained 
the before-mentioned bargain? The noble 
Lord certainly stated with a great deal of 
ingenuousness, the principle of the bargain 
between him and the Bank. The noble 
Lord seemed to consider only the profits of 
the Bank with respect to its transactions 
with Government. When he looked to 
the correspondence lately published, it 
would seem that the Bank lost 147,000/. 
a-year on its capital lent to Government, for 
the noble Lord took it for granted, that 
they deducted one per cent on the interest 
they might otherwise obtain. He should 
like to know what were the average profits 
of the Bank on the whole of their capital. 
In the account given by the Bank, the 
noble Lord had allowed them to deduct 
147,000/., being one per cent, on the 
capital which they lost in consequence of 
lending it to Government. But, in the 
paper they gave in, they stated how the 
whole capital of 16,000,000/. was em- 
ployed—namely, 9,000,000/. in Exchequer- 
bills, at two and a-half per cent. ; 800,000/. 
stock at three per cent. ; 100,000/. for the 
circulation at three per cent.; 500,000/. 
country discounts at three per cent.; and 
4,700,000/. at four and one-eighth per cent: 
so that, in fact, the whole 16,000,000/. was 
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not employed by the Bank at a higher 
interest than three per cent; yet they 
stated their loss on the capital lent to Go- 


vernment at one per cent. The conse- 
quence was, that if the noble Lord had been 
a little more alert in making his bargain, 
he would have obtained better terms; and 
there would have been no necessity for 
establishing a new bank. When he looked 
at the result of those figures, it was impos- 
sible for him not to say, that the Bank had 
the better in this bargain. 

Mr. Hume thought, that if the third and 
fourth Resolutions were to be discussed 
together, it would be better to defer them ; 
and he would take that opportunity of say- 
ing, that the bargain with the Bank was a 
most profligateone, and that the Bank had its 
monopoly continued to it absolutely for 
nothing. The third Resolution might be 
passed pro formd asa matter of no great 
consequence ; but he hoped that the fourth 
would -be deferred. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson could not join 
in the general condemnation of what was 
called a bargain ; and he contended, that 
unless the circulation of the Bank was 
increased, and its notes made a legal tender, 
it would not pay a sufficient dividend to 
the proprietors for their capital. At any 
rate it would not pay them as it had hitherto 
done. The Bank could not be called upon 
to make large concessions ; and he thought 
that the noble Lord could not obtain fairer 
terms than he had obtained. 

Mr. Ellice had one observation to make 
with respect to the calculations of the hon. 
member for Essex. If the Bank could 
make a statement of its former profits, 
it would be found that its capital brought 
five per cent, and not three per cent, as that 
hon. Member calculated. ‘The opportunity 
the Bank had formerly of realizing those 
profits no longer existed. 

Mr. Matthias Atiwood remarked, that 
that was no reason why a better bargain 
should not be made, for the Bank were not 
in a worse condition than the rest of the 
country in this respect. He conceived the 
bargain which had been made by the 
Government with the Bank was most 
monstrous ; they had, in fact, made them- 
selves partners with the Bank, but pos- 
sessed no share in the management of its 
concerns and none ofits profits. 

The third Resolution agreed to. 

The House resumed, the Committee to 
sit again. 
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